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EDITORIAL PREFACE 


The present volume is the sixth of a series of studies analysing the verb ‘to be’ 
and/or synonyms in a number of languages; in contrast to preceding volumes, 
it is devoted to one language only: Ancient Greek. It is expected that these 
studies will provide some of the necessary foundational research in logic, the 
theory of knowledge, and ontology; and possibly in other philosophical 
disciplines. The concluding volume will attempt to assess the linguistic and 
philosophical impact of all the contributions; one more volume will precede 
the concluding volume, 1.e. a study on ‘to be’ in biblical Hebrew and biblical 
Greek, by James Barr. 
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JOHN W. M. VERHAAR 


PREFACE 


s 


This book began unintentionally in 1964, when I tried to put together a 
brief description of the pre-philosophical uses of the Greek verb be in order 
to lay the groundwork for an interpretation of the more technical use of 
the verb by the philosophers beginning with Parmenides. But the task was 
harder and longer than I thought, and it gradually became clear that no 
adequate description of the Greek data could be given without confronting 
a number of major issues in linguistic theory and in the philosophy of lan- 
guage. As often happens in so-called empirical research, the terms in which 
the problem is posed and the recognition of what might count as a solution 
turn out to depend upon certain theoretical assumptions about the nature of 
the subject matter and the appropriate form for description, analysis, and 
explanation. In this case there was the preliminary question of an appro- 
priate method for describing and classifying the different uses of the verb, 
and the closely connected question of the relationship between a syntactic 
or formal analysis of these uses and a semantic account in terms of difference 
of meaning. Similar questions would arise in the study of any verb. But 
the verb be poses specific philosophic problems of its own: how are we to 
define or clarify the concepts of subject, predicate, copula, and verb of 
existence? And there is the problem of the verb be itself: in what sense is 
this system of distinct uses a unity? Is the possession of a single verb be with 
such a diversity of uses only a historical accident of Indo-European? And 
does it follow that the concept of Being is only a philosophic illusion? 
Although I have been obliged to deal with these wider issues, and as a 
result have seen (with some dismay) my early sketch give way to a study 
of quite different scope and dimensions, the focus has remained on the 
original goal: to give an account of the ordinary, non-technical uses of the 
Greek verb. Of course it was the philosophic career of be which motivated 
the study in the first place, and I have tried throughout to point the analysis 
in a direction that will be useful for work in Greek philosophy.? But the 
book remains a study of the verb be in Greek, not in philosophic Greek. 
Furthermore, by dealing extensively with the earliest evidence (from Homer) 


1 My preliminary results for the philosophical interpretation were given in ““The Greek 
Verb ‘to be’ and the Concept of Being’, Foundations of Language 2 (1966), 245-65. The 
application to Parmenides was published as ““The Thesis of Parmenides’’, in Review of 
Metaphysics 22 (1969), pp. 700-24, and ‘‘More on Parmenides’’, ibid. 23 (1969), pp. 333-40. 
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and by referring to parallel evidence in cognate languages, I have tried as 
far as I could to make this a study of the Indo-European verb be. Although 
the Greek verb has a strong personality of its own, most of the characteristic 
uses have striking parallels in other languages of the same family, and 
particularly in those for which archaic texts are available. I hasten to add, 
however, that I am not a comparative linguist, and all conclusions offered 
here that go beyond the Greek evidence can be regarded only as hypotheses 
for specialists to confirm or refute. 

The core of the book is the descriptive account of the various uses of 
sii, presented in Chapters IV, VI, and VII. In order to organize this data 
in a coherent way and to provide some reasonably clear analysis of the 
copula, existential, and veridical uses of the verb, it was necessary to employ 
a theory of syntax more carefully articulated than what we find in Kihner- 
Gerth or Schwyzer-Debrunner. What I have used is a modified version of 
the transformational grammar of Zellig Harris, as formulated in his article 
“Transformational Theory” (in Language, 1965) and in his book Mathe- 
matical Structures of Language (1968). 

My use of this theory may be a stumbling-block to some readers, par- 
ticularly to Hellenists trained in traditional grammar, who may wonder why 
I have encumbered the description with such bizarre items as kernel sentence 
forms and transforms, zero pronouns and sentence operators. Let me say 
only that I do not believe any simpler theory can classify the copula uses 
in a rational way or can give any analysis at all of the existential uses and 
their relation to the copula. The notion of a kernel or elementary sentence 
is really the traditional notion of a simple sentence given a precise formula- 
tion. I hope that some of the preliminary difficulties can be overcome by © 
a careful reading of Chapter I §§6-7, where I describe Harris’ theory in 
outline and explain the notion of transformation which will be used here. 
One difficulty calls for special mention, however, since it may perplex many 
philologically trained readers. This is my systematic use of the term “‘deriva- 
tion” in the absence of any historical evidence that what I call a derived 
form appears later than its alleged transformational “source’’. To forestall 
misunderstanding, let me insist that the relevant sense of “‘derivation”’ is 
neither chronological nor psychological: it is a technical concept defined by 
the syntactic theory. Perhaps the closest analogy would be to the sense in 
which the theorems of geometry are “derived”? from the axioms of the 
system. In Harris’ system of grammar, the elementary sentence forms serve 
as the axioms, so to speak, from which more complex sentence forms are 
derived. And the rules of derivation are precisely the transformations defined 
in the system. To say that the passive sentence form Caesar was stabbed 
by Brutus is transformationally derived from the active form Brutus stabbed 
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Caesar is not to say that the latter form is historically older (though this 
might be true). Nor is it to say that a speaker first thinks of the active sen- 
tence pattern and then constructs the corresponding passive (though a child 
presumably learns to use the active form first). To say that the passive is 
a transform of the active is to say (i) that the active is simpler (in an intuitive 
sense, which the theory can articulate), and (ii) that there is a grammatical 
rule, i.e. a regular transformation, to get from one form to the other. This 
and no more is what is meant by ‘‘derivation’” here, when I am using the 
term in a technical sense. 

Another class of readers may ask not why I use transformational grammar 
but why I use it in this particular form, rather than in one of the more 
familiar generative systems developed by Noam Chomsky and his school. 
Why transformational grammar without tree diagrams and without rewrite 
rules? My answer is that I learned this theory from my friends and colleagues 
in Philadelphia, that I found it easy to use because it has so much in com- 
mon with traditional grammar and easy to apply to the Greek texts because 
it sticks relatively close to the surface structure of actual sentences. I do not 
mean to take up any position on the relative merits of different theories 
of modern syntax. But I will be happy if one of the side-effects of my work 
is to remind some readers of the fact that transformational grammar, of 
which Harris is the pioneer, is not simply co-extensive with the theories 
of Chomsky and his followers. For those readers who are familiar with 
generative grammar I should point out that my use of the term “deep 
structure’ (or ‘“‘underlying structure’) is somewhat narrower than that to 
which they may be accustomed. The deep structure of a given sentence 1s 
simply the elementary sentence form (or forms) which constitutes its source, 
plus the transformations by which it is derived from this source. In no 
case does the term ‘‘deep structure”’ refer to a semantic level that might be 
“deeper” than the kernel sentences of the language with their elementary 
vocabulary. One of the advantages of this theory, to my mind, is that it 
implies no concept of meaning which goes beyond the sentences of the lan- 
‘guage, except in terms of paraphrase relations between sentences. (I do 
make use of a more extended notion of meaning in what I call strong se- 
mantics, to which I will refer in a moment. There we are no longer in the do- 
main of syntax or linguistics proper but are concerned rather with the logical 
and philosophical analysis of the concepts under discussion.) 

For readers whose interest is primarily philosophical rather than lin- 
guistic, I have tried to separate the discussion of theoretical issues from the 
detailed description of Greek sentence types. Thus the concepts of subject 
and predicate are treated in Chapter II, the general theory of the copula 
in Chapter V, and the unity of the system of be in Chapter VIII. Unfor- 
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tunately it was not possible to make such a clear separation between theory 
and description in discussing the uses of be as an expression for existence 
and truth. Thus the theory of the existential verb is given within the largely 
descriptive Chapter VI (especially §§ 19-21); and my remarks on the concept 
of truth are contained within the account of the veridical uses in Chapter VII 
(see §§2-3 and 7). 

In dealing with the different “senses” of the verb be J have not developed 
or assumed any general theory of meaning. But the problem of meaning 
does arise, for example in dealing with the existential verb, which is clearly 
a semantic rather than a formal or syntactic notion. My procedure in 
Chapter VI has been to attack the problem by successive levels of analysis, 
each of which attempts to specify the meaning of the verb by a different 
method. The first analysis is carried out in terms of paraphrase value or 
dictionary meaning. This is the kind of semantics (I call it weak semantics) 
that is standard practice in philology and traditional linguistics. Thus I 
distinguish four nuances or paraphrase values for the existential uses of 
sini (Chapter VI §§3-4). The second stage of analysis is syntactic as well as 
semantic: I define different existential ‘“‘uses’’ of the verb on the basis of 
distinct sentence types, each with its own syntactic description (Chapter VI 
§§ 5-18). The assumption here is that while not every intuitive difference of 
meaning for the verb can be accounted for by a syntactic difference, the 
more relevant distinctions we can make in syntactic terms the firmer will 
be our grasp on differences of meaning. Here and elsewhere, transformational 
syntax provides us with a powerful tool for making our intuitive distinctions 
more precise and more general. {1 believe this is also true for the analysis 
of periphrastic uses of the copula in Chapter IV §§14~17, and for the dis- 
cussion of impersonal constructions in Chapter IV §§27-30.) Finally, I ask 
what is the logical function of the existential verb, in the context of “‘strong 
semantics” where we are no longer satisfied with a paraphrase or transla- 
tion equivalent as an account of what the word means. As understood 
here (following Henry Hiz), strong semantics makes use of logical notions 
such as truth, reference, and entailment. I claim no originality for the 
logical account of existence sentences offered in Chapter VI §20. I do hope 
to have clarified the relationship between (1) this logical or semantic concept 
of existence, (2) the syntactic analysis of existential sentences, and (3) their 
intuitive meaning as rendered in paraphrase or translation. 

Two points on technical matters. I have used the Oxford text of Greek 
authors wherever possible. And I have been rather unsystematic in the use 
of quotation marks. It is standard practice in linguistics to present sample 
sentences in italics, and I have followed this practice as far as I could. 
I have made no use of single quotes. Double quotes serve for translations 
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of Greek samples, for genuine quotations, for words or phrases mentioned 
rather than used, and for a variety of purposes often referred to under the 
title of “shock quotes”’. 

It remains only to express my gratitude for aid received from various 
quarters. The first material was collected when I was an A.C.L.S. research 
fellow in 1963-64; the bulk of the manuscript was drafted when I was 
on scholarly leave from the University of Pennsylvania in 1968-69. It was 
John Verhaar who, as editor of the monograph series on the verb be, first 
urged me to present my study in this series and sustained me with steady 
encouragement as the work dragged on. I am most grateful to K. J. Dover, 
who wisely rejected for publication my earliest attempt to treat this topic 
in 1964 and has since been willing to do unjust penance by reading the whole 
manuscript and improving it by his criticism and suggestions. Other friends 
and colleagues who have read substantial portions and helped to remove 
some of the imperfections include Diskin Clay, S.-Y. Kuroda, Jon Moline, 
Martin Ostwald, and Ernst Tugendhat. George Cardona has generously 
helped with information on Sanskrit and other points in comparative gram- 
mar. I have profited from individual comments by more people than I can 
name. Much of the initial stimulus for my work came from the writings of 
Emile Benveniste, and he showed great kindness in discussing these matters 
with me on several occasions. Among my students Joan Kung, Richard 
Patterson, and Blair Edlow have helped with the preparation of the manu- 
- script. Finally, I dedicate the study to Henry and Danuta Hiz who instructed 
me in the rudiments of transformational grammar, without which this book 
could not have been written. 


Philadelphia, September 3, 1971 CHARLES H. KAHN 
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Sentences 90-92. 

The nominal copula concluded. Summary of verb and sentence- 
operator uses of sipi alone. Comparable uses of cipi together 
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with adjective as compound verb operator: d7AGs (pavepdc) 
eipit+participle. Cop A and cop N construction with sentential 
subjects (§§6 and 10) belong here as compound sentence operators 
(etpi + adjective/noun + infinitival clause). Sentences 93-94. 
Copula constructions with adverbial “predicate” (cop adv). The 
use of personal subjects with adverbs meaning “silent”, “in 
silence’ seems to reflect a concrete sense of the verb: to stand, 
remain, persist in a certain state or condition. Sentence 95-97. 
The copula with adverbs of manner in -w¢; personal and sen- 
tential subjects, and some impersonal uses (kaxdc fv “things 
went badly’’). Related uses with nouns of action. odtaws goti 
and the veridical construction. Sentences 98-111. 

The locative copula. Traditional theories of the copula overlook 
either the general parallel or the systematic distinction between the 
nominal and locative copulas. The further distinction between 
locative adverb and prepositional phrase is superficial and will 
be ignored here: N is PN will serve as a general formula for the 
locative construction. “Pure” locative uses of the copula are re- 
latively rare, but they include uses of the compound verbs éx- 
EL nNa&p-e1t. Sentences 112-118. 

Paralocative uses of N is PN. (1) Pregnant uses of the locative, 
where the literal sense of place is appropriate but does not give 
the primary or the full meaning of the construction. (2) Metaphor- 
ical uses, where the literal sense is inappropriate. Extensive 
development of the latter in post-Homeric Greek. Sentences 119- 
128. 

Locative-existential uses. Overlap with the possessive construc- 
tion. Occurrences of the nominal copula with an existential sense. 
Sentences 129-139. 

The predicate genitive. This is a semi-copulative use of eipi, 
with various special senses: (1) partitive genitive, (2) genitive of 
source, ancestry, material, (3) genitive of measure and price, (4) 
genitive of belonging to (as property or distinctive mark). A con- 
trast with the dative of possession. 

The impersonal construction. Importance of the general problem, 
as a challenge to the traditional view that a proposition necessarily 
consists of subject and predicate. The problem is clarified by the 


transformational distinction between elementary and derived 


sentences, since many impersonal constructions are secondary 
transforms of S.-P. sentences. We recognize three types of im- 
personal construction and one type misleadingly described as 
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impersonal (with a true subject vaguely determined). We shall 
note the rarity of the first two impersonal forms in Homeric 
Greek. | 

Impersonal constructions of elementary form (Type 1): expres- 
sions for weather and time. Meteorological verbs are never im- 
personal in Homer (Zsbc fet “Zeus rains”). Impersonal sen- 
tences of time (407i fAtov Svopds fv “it was about sunset’) are 
well established in classic prose, but at best incipient in Homer. 
Sentences 140-141. 

Impersonal variants on NVQ sentences occur as an optional or 
stylistic transformation (Type 2). This secondary use of the im- 
personal form is common in Attic, but there are only two exam- 
ples in Homer. Initial éo71 in singular with plural “subject’’ may 
be considered a weak form of this transformation. Sentences 142- 
143. 

Impersonal sentences operators (Type 3). Cop A and cop N with 
sentential subjects (or “bound infinitives’) might be classified 
here; also the potential construction (Zot1+ infinitive) to be 
described in Chapter VI. We may imagine an historical develop- 
ment of the impersonal potential use of ott out of elementary 
constructions of the verb together with an epexegetical infinitive. 
We note the use of éoti with impersonal verbal in -téov or -téa. 
Antecedents for this may be found in the epic use of adjectives 
in -tov and -td. Our general formal definition of the impersonal 
construction is: the use of a finite verb where no subject expres- 


sion is provided by the context. Nearly all examples of this for 


$1. 


eipi fall under the three types recognized in §§ 28-30, but there are 
some difficult cases (e.g. kakés hv) which do not seem to be of 
elementary form (Type 1), but which are not easily analyzed either 
as transforms (Type 2) or as sentence operator uses of sipi (Type 
3). Compare the “‘redundant”’ use of efvat as articular infinitive 
construed adverbially (tO viv sivat). Sentences 144-155. 


v / THE THEORY OF THE COPULA 


The traditional concept of the copula is reformulated to apply 
explicitly to locative as well as to nominal predicates. The notion 
of predication in turn is generalized to apply to all sentences. 
It is the finite verb, and not the copula as such, which then be- 
comes the sign of predication. We distinguish (1) the syntactic 
role of the copula, providing the verb form required for sentence- 
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hood, and (2) the semantic role, providing the indicative mood 
form which is the mark of declarative sentence or truth claim. 
Truth claim of sentences is distinguished from assertion by 
speakers. | 

Why is a finite verb generally required for declarative sentence- 
hood? The answer lies in the efficiency of the L-E. system of 
verb endings as markers of person, tense, mood, and number. The 
indicative mood is the general mark of the declarative register, 
including question, supposition, etc. However, these other uses 
of the indicative may be regarded as secondary modifications of 
Statement, or positing as true, which is the fundamental mode of 
descriptive and quasi-descriptive speech. 

Digression on the general theory of moods. The link between 
the copula function and veridical use of cipi will be better under- 
stood if we recognize that the fundamental function of the verb 
in I.-E. is the expression of sentential truth claim. This follows 
from the fact that the unconditional declarative sentence is the 
primitive sentence form, upon which all modal forms (including 
question, wish and command) are to be defined. The formal 
description of moods within a particular language requires for its 
semantic interpretation a general theory of logical, epistemic and 
intentional modalities. The morphology of the Turkish verb offers 
a suggestive illustration..The analysis of performative verbs 
recently proposed by G. Lakoff is compatible with my claim of a 
fundamental role for the declarative form in any general theory 
of the sentence. 

Why is it precisely the verb *es- in I.-E. which occurs with non- 
verbal predicates? It has been suggested (by Meillet) that *es- 
was preferred because of its relatively slight meaning as verb of 
existence. The aspectual value of the verb is emphasized in Lyons’ 
account of the general contrast between static and kinetic aspects: 
is stands to becomes as has to gets and as is located in to goes 
(comes) to. In Greek, these three aspectual oppositions for lo- 
cation, possession and nominal predication can all be expressed 
by the contrasting pair cipi-yiyvopat. 

Hence, without having a definite “‘meaning of its own” be as 
copula nevertheless contributes something to the meaning of the 


sentence, in virtue of (1) its verbal marks of person, tense, etc. 


including the indicative mark of truth claim, and (2) its aspectual 
value static, as verb of state or station. The traditional hypothesis 
of the development of the copula role of *es- from some earlier 
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use as verb of existence alone is to be rejected for Greek at any 
rate, in view of the overwhelming predominance of the copula 
construction in Homer (some 80% of all occurrences of the verb). 
The developmental view of the copula must be rejected also on 
transformational grounds: of the two alleged sources of the 
copula construction with be, (1) apposition presupposes the sen- 
tence type with be, and (2) the nominal sentence represents merely 
the zero form of the copula. The relation between apposition and 
copula is brought out by Jespersen’s analysis of “‘predicatives 
of being” in English. 

Be-replacers (like stands, remains, becomes) are distinguished from 
be-modifiers (like seems, appears, is known/thought/said to be, 
etc.). The latter behave like other verb operators such as begins, 
wants, tries (to do such-and-such). Like the appositive construc- 
tion, the be-modifiers also presuppose a copula construction in 
their transformational source. We are left with the question of a 
small group of static copulas as be-replacers (stand, lie, sit) and a 
comparable group of kinetic copulas or become-replacers (turns, 
grows, goes). Are these two groups to be derived from be and 
become? And is become in turn to be derived from be? 

Being is conceptually prior to becoming: X becomes Y implies or 
presupposes X was not Y and X will be (begins to be) Y, but not 
conversely. So in J.-E. there is a single, universal root for is 
(namely, *es-), but a shifting set of become-verbs whose lexical 
value is determined in each case by their syntactical parallel and 
aspectual contrast with *es-. Becomes could be analyzed as a 
verb operator on be, comparable in structure to begins (to be) or 
comes (to be). 

The theoretical concept of the verb be as required in trans- 
formational grammar. The most purely empirical concept 
of the verb, e.g. as the total actual occurrences of the various 
forms of sipi in the text of Homer, contains a theoretical ele- 
ment in its selection of relevant forms, and even more so in its 
identification of the text of Homer (as distinct from particular 
copies or tokens). But transformational analysis requires a fur- 
ther theoretical extension in the reconstruction of zero forms 
in addition to actual occurrences, It is these zero forms which 
are presupposed in ellipse, in apposition, and in the nominal 
sentence, 

The proposal to eliminate copula be from deep structure leads 
in fact to a further generalization of the notion of be, completely 
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divorced from the concrete forms of *es-in I.-E.: “the is of pred- 
ication”, as represented by the generalized sentential scheme Fa. 
This is the form of predication as such, as in the Port Royal 
theory of the copula which is generalized for predicates of any 
type. We must distinguish this from the actual use of *es- as 
copula in I.-E., which ‘is restricted to non-verbal predicates. 
There seem to be natural languages which approximate to a 
general, uniform predicative scheme, as in the case of copulative 
suffixes in Turkish. The Greek philosophers regarded the verb 
cipi in just this way, as the generalized form of predication. 
Comparison with more restricted copula verbs in other languages. 
Ewe has one copula verb for predicate nouns, another verb for 
predicate adjectives and locatives (and this verb expresses exis- 
tence and possession as well). Classical Chinese has no copula 
with adjectives; however it has (or develops) a substantival copula, 
and has a distinct locative verb. The L.-E. solution of a single 
copula for nouns, adjectives and locatives, though not a sufficient 
condition, was probably a necessary one for the generalized con- 
ception of Being in Greek philosophy. 

A survey of be- and become-replacers in Homer. The chief repla- 
cers of *es- as static copula Gn Homer and in L.-E. generally) are 
the three verbs of posture: sit, lie, and stand. For the mutative 
become-verbs the principal representative outside of Greek is 
*bhi- (the root of pda, pdopat “generate,” “grow’’). In Greek 
the principle become-verb from Homer on ts yiyvopat/éyevopnv 
“‘be born’’. Other verbs like tpéqopat, TEAOpAt, TEAEGO, TETDY HAL 
serve as expressive or poetical equivalents for be or become. Of 
these, only yiyvopat has an important copula use in Attic prose. 
The vital-static-locative value be alive, live, stay (in a place) 
is tentatively reconstructed for cipi as the center of the copulative 
system in Greek. This hypothetical value is partially confirmed 
by the Homeric use of sipi for “I am alive”, and by various sup- 
pletive verbs for be in L-E.: *wes- in Germanic (originally “stay” 
or ‘“‘dwell’’); stato, été, estar in Romance languages (from stare 
“stand”). This gives us statements of place for personal subjects 
as the paradigm form of predication with eipi. In summary, 
we have three concepts of be as sign of predication: (1) predica- 


tion in the widest sense as declarative sentencehood, i.e. truth 


claim for a sentential structure of arbitrary form and content 
(cf. veridical efvat in Chapter VII); (2) predication in the tra- 
ditional sense, as a two-term syntactic form (Fa or X is Y) with 
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the corresponding semantic interpretation (F is true of a, Y is 
true of X). This corresponds to sivat in the sense of Aristotle’s 
Categories, ic. to the copula construction understood as the 
underlying form of al] sentences; (3) the actual use of *es- as 
copula in L.-E., defined by contrast to sentences with “‘full’’ verbs. 
It is here, in the specific I.-E. data, that we have the copulative 
system of be-become verbs centered on sipt, which is in turn a 
verb with certain non-copulative uses. 


v1 / THE VERB OF EXISTENCE 


In addition to existential uses the non-copulative uses of sipt 
include the possessive, potential, and veridical constructions. 
The present chapter deals with all non-copulative uses except 
the veridical. Existential uses are more difficult to analyze than 
the copula constructions of Chapter IV, since the concept of 
existence is lexical or semantic rather than syntactic. The procedure 
to be followed here is (1) to give an informal account of the 
lexical nuances expressed by sipi in the so-called existential uses, 
(2) to isolate five or six characteristic sentence types in which 
the verb has an existential value, and (3) to specify in logical 
or semantic terms the force of the verb 1n each type. 

The difficulty in finding any general description or paraphrase 
value for the existential uses. The term ‘“‘existential” is itself 
misleading as a description of the Greek usage of sipt. 

Informal description of the four nuances which can be distin- 
guished in the lexical value of stpi as existential verb: vital, 
locative, durative, and existential in the strict sense (as repre- 
sented by the existential quantifier in logic). 


. Hlustration of the four nuances: Sentences 1-13. 
. Preliminary sketch of six existential sentence types with sit. 
. Type I (the vital use), including the marginal case where sipi can 


be rendered ‘“‘dwell, live (in a place)’’. Sentences 14—26. 


. Type II. Mixed assertions of existence for singular subjects, in- 


cluding subtype IIA with a topographical item as subject, and 
subtype IIB where subject is a person. Sentences 27-42. 
Syntactical analysis of Type IIB: a locative sentence with an 
expressive (‘existential’) transformation marked by initial posi- 
tion for the verb, or a mixed example of copula-existential over- 
lap. 

Analysis of Type HA along the same lines. 
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Post-Homeric parallels to Type IT. Sentences 43-50. 

Sentence Type III: the plural form of Type II and its affinity with 
the larger class of locative-existential uses; the problem of 
quantifier adjectives (some, many, two). Sentences 51-58. 

The possessive construction (cipi with dative x, rendered as “x 
has’’), including four distinct types: (i) ownership of property, (ii) 
kinship relations, (iii) part-whole relations, and (iv) surface posses- 
sion, with abstract noun as subject of sipt and no possessive 
construction in the source sentence. Sentences 59-72. 

Negative forms corresponding to Types II-III: denials of pre- 
sence and relative denials of existence (denials of presence for a 
sort of thing in a given place). The relevant distinction between 
definite and indefinite syntax for the subject of cipi is not always 
clearly marked in Greek. Various forms of overlap between the 
existential value (‘‘there is’) and the copulative construction 
with either locative or nominal predicates. Sentences 73-83. 
Type IV: the existential sentence operator (odK) ott bc (t1c) + 
clause, the analogue in natural language to the existential 
quantifier in logic: (dx) Fx. Sentences 84-96. 

Type V: sipi as surface predicate or verb of occurrence with 
abstract noun as subject. The verb is to be analyzed as sentence 
operator (“‘it occurs that’’) with the verb of the operand sentence 
transformed into subject noun of Type VY. Thus xAayyt vexdav 
tv “There was a clamor of the dead” is a transform of vé«vec 
EkAayeav “The dead clamored’’. Sentences 97-107. 

The concrete use of abstract nouns, and other problem cases 
connected with Type V. Sentences 108-111. 

The potential construction: 011 + infinitive. Its similarity to and 
divergence from Type V. Sentences 112-120. 

The post-Homeric Type VI: 008’ ott Zetc “There is no Zeus” ; 
eicoi Seof “The gods exist’. The early examples of this type are 
generally associated with some scepticism concerning the exis- 
tence of the traditional gods. Sentences 121-127. 

The distinction between existence, (for individuals), as in Types 
II-IV, and existence, (for events, properties, states of affairs) 
as in Type V. We may speak of two senses or uses of “‘exists”’ 
corresponding to the lexical and syntactical divergences between 


these two. But the logical or semantical role of the verb is the 


same in both cases, 
The semantic role of the existential verb. We distinguish be- 
tween the descriptive content (expressed by the operand sentence 
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or sentences) and the semantic component (expressed by éott 
or od« £ott). The descriptive content may be of unlimited diversity, 
but the semantic component takes only two values: positive 
and negative. The differences between existence,, existence,, and 
the notion of truth correspond to syntactical differences in the 
form of the operand sentence in Types IV, V, and the veridical 
construction. But the semantic role of Zott/odK ott is the 
same: to posit or deny the realization of the descriptive content 
in the world. 310 
§21. The problem of a semantic analysis for Type VI existentiais. Four 
alternative construals of the underlying operand, one of which 
takes account of the intuitive connections between existence and 
location. The fourth construal emphasizes the generality of Type 
VI: the operand may be of any form. On all four views the verb 
Zot in Type VI is an existential sentence operator, and Type VI 


has the same general structure as Type IV. 315 
§22. On the historical origins of Type VI. Approximations to the later 
existential sentence type in Homer. Sentences 128-129. 320 


§23. Appendix on mixed existential uses and on some apparent appro- 
ximations to Type VI in Herodotus. A sample confirmation of 
the adequacy of the Types recognized here for the analysis of 
existential uses of the verb in post-Homeric Greek. Sentences 
130-143. 323 


Vil / THE VERIDICAL USE 


§1. Veridical nuance and veridical construction. The use of eipi with the 
lexical value “‘is so,”’ “is true’’ is wider than the veridical construc- 
tion as a definite sentence type. The former has long been known; 
the latter is to be defined here for the first time and clearly distin- 
guished from the copula and existential uses. 331 
§2. Illustration and formal definition of the veridical construction. 
Eott taita and éot1 obtw can both be derived from the fuller form 
Eott tatta ottm a> ob Aéyetc “These things are just as you say 
(that they are).” This veridical sentence type is defined by the 
following three conditions: (1) the construction of sipi is absolute; 
(2) the subject of the verb is a sentential structure, and (3) a 
demonstrative-comparative adverb such as ofit@¢ joins the clause 
with sipi to another clause with verb of saying (or thinking). The 
essive clause (with sipi) may have nearly the same structure as a 
Type V existential. Sentences 1-9, 334 
§3. Restricting the definition of the veridical construction to the “‘veri- 
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dical proper’, where it coincides with the veridical nuance, may 
not be possible in formal terms alone: the crucial feature is that 
the intentional clause (of saying or thinking) must refer to a state- 
ment or toits cognitive analogue, a belief. Consideration of standard 
formal variants on the veridical construction explains the close 


_ affinity, but not identity, between the essive clause of the veridical 


and a Type V existential use. Sentences 10-17. 

The veridical construction in participial form, meaning “the 
truth” or “‘the facts”. This occurs once in Homer, frequently in 
Attic and Ionic. The participial use is illustrated in detail from Hero- 
dotus. Further connections with Type V existential uses of eiut and 
ytyvopat as verb of occurrence. Sentences 18-27, 

The veridical use and the copula construction. An underlying 
sentence with nominal copula may have a veridical construction 
superimposed upon it when this sentence is correlated with a clause 
of saying or thinking. In this case the use of cipt in the essive clause 
has the internal structure of the ordinary copula. Perhaps we may 
speak of an implicit veridical construction in every instance where 
eiwi bears a distinct veridical nuance. In other cases where there is 
no correlation with a clause of saying or thinking, a strong initial 
position for the copula may carry a nuance of emphatic assertion 
which underlines the truth claim of the sentence as a whole. 
Sentences 28-36. 

Parallels to the copula-veridical overlap in Homer. Sentences 37-41. 
Some polemical reflections on the Greek notion of truth. The naive 
analogue to a correspondence theory of truth (“Things are just as 
you say’’) can be traced from Homer to Aristotle, and itis probably 
prehistoric. Heidegger’s view of GAnSea as the “unhiddenness”’ 
or self-disclosure of things does not give a correct account of the 
Homeric use of this term; and in any case GAGE is only one 
word among several for “truth” in Homer. 

Some uses of veridical etvat in Greek philosophy. The negative 
form (odk éot1 tabta, td pt) Sv) is extremely rare in non-technical 
literature, but systematically introduced by the philosophers next 
to the affirmative formula. Some examples in Aristotle of sivai and 
1) elvat for the general form of a proposition or a fact. A similar 
use in the Theaetetus. This use is not strictly veridical: it re- 
presents the underlying function of the verb as sign of proposi- 
tional truth claim. The properly veridical uses thematize this claim 
and bring in the notion of truth by a comparison between what is 
and what is claimed or thought to be. 
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VII! / THE UNITY OF THE SYSTEM OF ‘BE’ IN GREEK 


The plan of this chapter. Different points of view on the unity of 
the system of cipi will be developed in turn, beginning with an 
etymological inquiry as to the original meaning of *es-, and 
concluding with a discussion of the conceptual unity of the system 
in philosophical terms. 

The search for the original meaning of be (*es-) in Indo-European. 
Attempts to discover an etymology have generally assumed that 
the oldest meaning must be vivid or concrete. Hence the most 
plausible candidates are the vital use (cipi=“I am alive’’) and the 
locative-existential (cipi=“I am present,” “‘I am at hand’’). It is 
fairly easy to construct an hypothesis according to which all uses 
of sipi developed gradually from an original local-existential sense. 
Some general reasons against taking the suggested etymology of 
be at its face value, as a chronological development of “‘abstract”’ 
meanings from an original ‘‘concrete”’ sense. This view is based upon 
a myth of primitive univocity. The examination of a few I.-E. roots 
with known etymologies shows that some more general or abstract 
meaning is present in the oldest and most concrete applications. 
Thus *krei-, the root of criterion, implies a clear principle of 
discrimination even in its etymological value “‘to sift, separate’, as 
applied to the operation of separating grain from chaff. 

The reinterpretation of the developmental hypothesis in synchronic 
terms: spatial imagery is somehow fundamental in our thinking 
generally, and in our concept of existence in particular. Philos- 
ophers have constantly made use of local metaphors in expressing 
the idea of exists. 

The unity of sipi as a linguistic system: the aspectual contrast 
stative-mutative defines the relationship between be and become, not 
only in the predicative, locative, and possessive branches of the 
system but also in the vital use (/ives-is born), the existential (there 
is-there occurs), and the veridical (ta Svta “‘the facts” as against 
ta YEyOVOTa or Ta yevOpeva “‘what occurred”). In addition, the 
system of tiSnpt (1.-E. *dhé-), put/make, parallels that of sipt 
over almost its entire range. Put/make serves as causal-factitive 
operator on be. We have a tripartite system for the expression of 
state (eipi), change of state (yiyvouat) and cause of state (ti Syn). 
A further dimension of the system is indicated by the cognitive 
operator seems/believes (Soxéw). These parallels help to determine 
the position of sipi as the basic (stative-intransitive) verb in the 
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central system of verbs in Greek. Within the system, the philo- 
sophic antitheses of Being-Becoming and Reality-Appearance are 
largely prepared. 

Transition to the final stage of the discussion. Abandoning the 
traditional view that the existential uses are primary, we recog- 
nize the copula construction as central for the uses of eit. 
Three senses of sign of predication are distinguished, of successively 
wider generality. A review of the syntactic division into first-order 
(elementary) and second-order (derived) uses of eipi shows that 
all properly existential uses are second-order, as is the veridical 
use. We speak of veridical and existential constructions together 
as the semantic uses of the verb. 

The copula and the semantic uses of be. A case is presented for 
recognizing the triple use of be for predication, existence and truth 
as a philosophical asset in Greek, a fortunate “accident” which 
brings together concepts that are logically interdependent. This 
interdependence is illustrated by an analogy with Quine’s notion 
of ontological commitment. Taking the elementary copula 
construction of sipi as our point of departure, we see that the 
function of the veridical and existential uses is to make explicit and 
general what is implicit and particularized in the copula. These 
semantic uses of sipi thus serve to express the fundamental condi- 
tions for the success of descriptive language as such. 

Concluding remarks on the static character of be, and on the absence 
of a concept of ego or Self in Greek ontology. The principle of 
stability seems to be fundamental in the scientific attempt to 
understand the world, and in the concept of truth itself. The sharp 
contrast between what “Being” means for the Greeks and what it 
means for Heidegger reflects a fundamental disparity between an- 
cient and modern metaphysics. There is no concept of a personal 
self or ego in Greek theories of Being: no analogue to “‘cogito ergo 
sum.” The Greek philosophers failed to develop an ontology of 
persons; but the verb be is not responsible. 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 


THE PROBLEM OF THE VERB ‘BE?’ 


La structure linguistique du grec prédisposait la notion 
ad’ “étre’’ a une vocation philosophique. 


EmILe BENVENISTE 
§ 1. THE VERB be AND THE QUESTION OF LINQUISTIC RELATIVISM 


Any linguistic study of the Greek verb be is essentially conditioned, and 
perhaps ultimately motivated, by the philosophic career of this word. We 
know what an extraordinary career it has been. It seems fair to say, with 
Benveniste, that the systematic development of a concept of Being in Greek 
philosophy from Parmenides to Aristotle, and then in a more mechanical 
way from the Stoics to Plotinus, relies upon the pre-existing disposition of 
the language to make a very general and diversified use of the verb sipi. 
Furthermore, insofar as the notions expressed by dv, sivot, and odoia in 
Greek underlie the doctrines of Being, substance, essence, and existence in 
Latin, in Arabic, and in modern philosophy from Descartes to Heidegger 
and perhaps to Quine, we may say that the usage of the Greek verb be 
studied here forms the historical basis for the ontological tradition of the 
West, as the very term “ontology” suggests. 

At the same time it is generally recognized that this wide range of uses 
for the single verb cipi in Greek reflects a state of affairs which is “peculiar 
to Indo-European languages, and by no means a universal situation or 
a necessary condition.’”’1 The present monograph series on “the verb “be’ and 
its synonyms” shows just how far the languages of the earth may differ 
from one another in their expression for existence, for predication with 
nouns or with adjectives, for locative predication, and so forth. The topic 
of be can itself scarcely be defined except by reference to Indo-European 
verbs representing the root *es-. The question naturally arises whether an 
historical peculiarity of this kind can be of any fundamental importance 
for general linguistics and, even more pressing, whether a concept reflecting 
the Indo-European use of *es- can be of any general significance in philos- 
ophy. A philosophic linguist surveying the situation in Chinese can conclude: 


1 R, Benveniste, ‘‘Catégories de pensée et catégories de langue’’, in Problémes de linguistique 
générale (Paris, 1966), p. 73. 
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“There is no concept of Being which languages are well or ill equipped to 
present; the functions of ‘to be’ [sc. as verb of predication in I.-E.] depend 
upon a grammatical rule for the formation of the sentence, and it would be 
merely a coincidence if one found anything resembling it in a language 
without this rule.”2 Philosophers and linguists alike have observed that 
Aristotle could scarcely have formulated the same doctrine of categories or 
the same substance-attribute metaphysics if his native language had been 
Ewe, Arabic, or Chinese. Given these facts of linguistic relativism it is a 
natural step, and one that has often been taken, to infer that the concepts 
and doctrines of traditional ontology simply represent the projection onto 
the universe of the linguistic structures of Greek or of Indo-European. 

Taken literally, this strong thesis of linguistic determinism is clearly false, 
for it implies that all speakers of the same language must share the same 
metaphysics. But the ontologies of Plato and Aristotle, of Epicurus, Chrys- 
ippus, and Plotinus differ from one another in radical ways which can no 
more be accounted for by differences in the common language which these 
philosophers utilize, than the structure of English can account for philo- 
sophical disagreements between Whitehead, Quine, and Strawson. In a 
weaker form, however, the thesis is more convincing. Surely the structure 
of a language, the pattern of its syntax and vocabulary, tends to exert some 
deep influence upon philosophical reflection by the distinctions which it 
systematically makes or fails to make. And this influence is likely to be all 
the greater when, as in the case of Greece, the philosophers are familiar 
with no language but their own and make no use of a technical terminology 
derived from another tongue. So much, and no more, will we concede to 
the “linguistic relativity” of B. L. Whorf. 

We may pass over more subtle forms of linguistic relativism, since they 
do not concern us directly. Thus one might claim that each language has a 
built-in conceptual structure which can be described as a tacit metaphysics 
and which is unconsciously presupposed by all thinkers who articulate their 
doctrines in that tongue. In the case of Greek, for example, the explicit 
disagreements among philosophers might be regarded as comparatively 
superficial: the deeper conceptual commitments would be the ones which 
they all take for granted. This thesis could be rendered more complicated, 
and more plausible, by introducing a relativised version of Strawson’s 
distinction between descriptive and revisionary metaphysics. A descriptive 
ontology for Greek would be a theory like Aristotle’s, which remains more 
faithful to the tacit metaphysics of the language, whereas a revisionary 
ontology like Plato’s seems to go against the linguistic grain. 


® A. C. Graham, “**Being’ in Classical Chinese,’’ The Verb ‘be’ and its Synonyms, Part I 
(1967), p. 15. 
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My own view is that no such claims are tenable, since they presuppose 
a degree of coherence and consistency in the tacit conceptual scheme which 
is simply not to be found in the case of a natural language. The truth is that 
the structure of any given language exhibits various conceptual tendencies, 
many of them in conflict with one another, and that different philosophers 
develop these tendencies in different ways. In this sense, a large number of 
alternative ontologies are “latent” in the language; but the task of philos- 
ophers is not only to bring these tendencies out of hiding but to give them 
rational form by articulating them in systematic theories. It is more by 
accident than by necessity that some arguments and evidence for or against 
such theories may in fact depend upon peculiarities of a given language. 


§2. THE CONCEPT OF BEING AND THE CHALLENGE OF PHILOSOPHIC 
ANALYSIS 


We agree, nevertheless, that the resources and tendencies of a philosopher’s 
language are among the conditions for his philosophical activity. We may 
say, then, that the development of a general concept (or concepts) of Being 
in Greek philosophy is made possible by the system of uses of the Greek 
verb be, even if these linguistic facts do not determine the specific ontological 
doctrines of Parmenides, Plato, or Aristotle. They could not have a theory 
of tO Sv or obdoic at all if they did not have a verb siyi to provide them with 
a present participle and with a nominal derivative in -ia. There is no doubt 
that the unity of the concept expressed by these nominalized forms depends 
in some measure (and in ways which vary from thinker to thinker) upon 
the unity of the linguistic system associated with the verb, or more generally 
with the morpheme family éoti/stvo1/émv, a system which is in its broad 
outlines Indo-European though some of its features are peculiarly Greek. 
The question we must ask, then, is whether this system of uses is unified 
only by the fact that a single sign (or family of signs) happens to serve these 
various linguistic functions, or whether they constitute a conceptual unity 
of some intrinsic philosophical importance. It would seem that only if there 
is some deep logical connection between these various uses could the tradi- 
tional concept of Being remain a viable topic for philosophic discussion. If 
this system represents only an accidental bundling of essentially diverse and 
unrelated notions and functions, if the linguistic system unified around cipi 
in Greek (and more generally, around *es- in J.-E.) 1s merely a superficial 
and provincial fact about a certain family of languages, then the task of 
philosophy is rather to isolate the disparate members of this conglomerate 
and to clarify them separately. 

Such has been the predominant view in British philosophy since John 
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Stuart Mill first emphasized the contrast between the existential and copu- 
lative functions of be and denounced “‘the frivolous speculations concerning 
the nature of Being... which have arisen from overlooking this double meaning 
of the word to be; from supposing that when it signifies to exist, and when 
it signifies to be some specified thing...it must still, at bottom, answer to 
the same idea, and that a meaning must be found for it which shall suit all 
these cases.”3 So Russell, even when he continued to use the language of 
“being,” was careful to point out the range of ambiguity. 
The word is is terribly ambiguous, and great care is necessary in order not to confound 
its various meanings. We have (1) the sense in which it asserts Being, as in ‘*A is’’; (2) the 
sense of identity; (3) the sense of predication, in ‘‘A is human”; (4) thesenseof‘‘Aisa-man”’. 
which is very like identity. In addition to these there are less common uses, as “‘to be good 
is to be happy’’, where a relation of assertions is meant, that relation, in fact, which, where 
it exists, gives rise to formal implication. Doubtless there are further meanings which have 
not occurred to me.4 
Since Russell, most philosophers of logic have agreed that we must distin- 
guish at least three and perhaps four senses of “‘to be’’: (1) existence as 
expressed by the quantifiers, (2) predication, as in Fx, (3) identity, as in 
x=y, (4) class inclusion, symbolized as xc y. Russell once described it as 
“a disgrace to the human race”’ that it has chosen to employ the same word 
” for two such entirely different ideas as predication and identity. The 
general tendency of analytic philosophy in the twentieth century has been 
to emphasize that, although there may or must be a philosophic account 
of existence, of predication, of identity, and of class inclusion, there can be 
no single concept of being which groups them all together.* Such nullifying 
conclusions drawn from the logical analysis of notions ordinarily expressed 
by be thus tend to reinforce the conclusions of linguistic relativism that show 
how the functions grouped together by a single L-E. verb are distributed © 
otherwise, among diverse and unrelated features of vocabulary and syntax, 
in other languages such as Turkish or Chinese, 


§ 3. LESNIEWSKI’S ONTOLOGY AS AN ILLUSTRATION OF THE POSSI- 
BILITY OF SYSTEMATIC INTERCONNECTIONS BETWEEN THE DIFFER- 
ENT USES OF be, TAKING THE COPULA USE AS CENTRAL 


However, not all logicians have agreed to anatomize the venerable body of 
Being in this drastic way and to exchange the erstwhile unity for the new 


3 A System of Logic, Book I, ch, iv, sect. 1. ‘‘Nature and Office of the Copula.’’ 

4 The Principles of Mathematics, (London, 1903), p. 64n. 

6 Introduction to Mathematical Philosophy, (London, 1919), p. 172. 

5 See, e.g. the references to Carnap and Stegmiiller given by E. Tugendhat, ‘“‘Die Sprach- 
analytische Kritik der Ontologie’’, in Das Problem der Sprache, Achter Deutscher Kongress 
fir Philosophie, Heidelberg 1966, pp. 484 and 488. 
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disiecta membra. We must take note of an important enterprise carried out 
by the Polish logician Lesniewski from 1920 to 1939, which might be de- 
scribed as a counter-attack in defense of ontology. Lesniewski actually 
used this term “‘ontology” as a title for his own system of set theory. The 
term reflects his desire to reconcile the basic insights into being and predi- 
cation contained in the Aristotelian tradition with the new logic of Frege 
and Russell. Thus he made use of a primitive relation of singular predication, 
represented by an epsilon, which functions like the traditional copula after 
singular subject terms, with a nominal predicate that may be either singular 
or general. In LeSniewski’s usage, ““xey” may take as true substitution 
instances “‘Socrates is wise,” “Socrates is Socrates,”’ ‘‘Socrates is the husband 
of Xanthippe,” or “The husband of Xanthippe is wise.” Identity (for 
individuals) is defined as a special case of the epsilon relation, namely, 
the case where “‘xey” and “‘yex’ are both true; and what Russell regarded 
as “a disgrace to the human race,” the use of a single sign for predication 
and identity, is thus in part justified.’ : 

On the basis of this primitive copula for singular subjects or individuals, 
higher levels of predication can be defined for subjects and predicates of 
other semantic categories, for example, a second-order is joining functors or 
predicate-expressions.® 

It is also possible to define ‘‘x exists” in terms of the s-relation, with or 
without the use of quantifiers.® 

In the semantic interpretation, the existence of an individual x is among 
the truth conditions for “‘xey’’. Thus, although only the s-relation is formally 
primitive, the semantic interpretation introduces the notions of truth for 
sentences and existence for singular individuals, as subjects or elements of 
the domain of the elementary e-relation. 

LeSniewski’s Ontology shows how all or most of the uses of be in Indo- 
European languages can be derived from three basic notions: truth, predi- 
cation for singular subjects, and existence for singular subjects. This reduction 
is clearly Aristotelian in spirit. And it may prove suggestive for our own 


7 There is a conscious approximation to Lesniewski’s view in Quine’s use of the same 
symbol (‘‘e’’) for class-membership and identity, in Mathematical Logic (2nd ed. Cambridge, 
Mass. 1951), p. 122. For Legniewski’s theory, see E. C. Luschei, The Logical Systems of 
Leéniewski (1962), pp. 144ff. and C. Lejewski, ‘‘On LeSniewski's Ontology’’, Ratio | (1958), 
150-76. 

8 See Lejewski, ‘‘Proper Names’’, PAS 1958, pp. 247-49, where “Man is a species’’ is 
interpreted by the use of a second-level “‘is’’ between two functors: ‘‘Form-the-class-of- 
men is form-a-species.’? This corresponds (though in a different grammatical category) 
to the is of ‘“To be good is to be happy,’’ whose distinct character was recognized by Russell 
in the citation on p. 4 above. 

® Where x (and y) is a first-order noun, ‘‘x exists’ is defined by the formula for 06 x: 


x exists =xex =(Ay) xey. 
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theoretical articulation of the Greek use of eipt. In passing, we may observe 
a kind of echo of LeSniewski’s scheme in Quine’s own notion of ontological 
commitment as expressed in the slogan “‘to be is to be the value of a variable.” 
Given the apparatus of predication and quantification together with the 
notion of truth, what a theorist is committed to, according to Quine, is the 
existence of those entities which figure irreducibly as the values of bound 
variables in the formulas that he soberly accepts as true. Here the Aristotelian 
inspiration has vanished but we are left again with the three fundamental 
notions of existence, predication, and truth.1° 

This brief glance at Lesniewski’s Ontology is designed to provide some 
counter-weight to the dominant tendency in the Mill-Russell-Carnap tradi- 
tion which insists upon the diversity of meanings and functions for be. The 
spokesmen for this tradition often assume, for example, that because the 
‘sis’? of the copula and the “is” (or “there is”) of existence are distinct 
in meaning and in grammar, there can be no wider conceptual system that 
relates them to one another. Thus they overlook the possibility that, even 
if the system of be cannot be reduced to a single unambiguous meaning, 
it may nevertheless exhibit some conceptual unity. The ontology of Lesniew- 
ski, and perhaps also that of Quine, suggests how the various uses and senses 
of be need not be taken as sheerly equivocal (as the dominant tradition tends 
to suppose), but that they may be recognized as distinct and nonetheless 
related to one another in a systematic way. In that case the concept of Being 
might be salvageable after all as a higher-order notion, not simply reducible 
to existence or predication or truth or assertion, but representing a complex 
system within which the various kinds of is might be interdefined or mutually 
explicated. 

Something like this was explicitly claimed by Aristotle in the doctrine 
which G. E. L. Owen has baptized “focal meaning,” a theory of the semantic 
status of certain terms that represent neither synonyms nor homonyms but 
TpOc Ev Asyoueva, a plurality of uses and senses unified by reference to a 
single base.!! For Aristotle, all senses of “‘to be,” or rather all modes and 


10 Not only does Quine take to be in the now rather uncommon sense of to exist; he also 
uses the term “‘ontology”’ in a way which was frowned on by Carnap but which, as Quine 
rightly remarks, preserves a traditional sense that *‘has-been nuclear to its usage all along’. 
See ‘‘On Carnap’s Views on Ontology’’, reprinted in The Ways of Paradox, and other 
Essays (New York, 1966), p. 127. 

11 See Met, Gamma 2, 1003#33-"10. Strictly speaking, forAristotle it is not the word “‘being”’ 
which has a systematic diversity of meanings but rather things of different kinds and orders 
which are said to be (are called ‘‘beings’’) in different ways, by reference to one fundamental 
kind of being, that of substances. As different individuals and kinds of things are called 
**homonyms’”’ if they share a name only, “‘synonyms”’ if they share both a name and a 
definition (or an explanatory paraphrase of the name), so they are mpdc &v Acyépeva if (1) 
they share a name or designation, let us say “‘y’’, and (2) do not share a definition or a 
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kinds of being, were related in this way to a fundamental base or focus, which 
he identified as the being of individual substances, a fused notion of being 
which includes both the existence of these objects as distinct individuals and 
also their being-such-and-such or being-of-a-certain-kind, e.g. their being men 
or being horses. The parallel between Aristotle and Lesniewski may be 
brought out if we think of thé former as having one fundamental concept, 
the being of particular substances, where Lesgniewski has two: singular 
existence and predication for singular subjects in the ¢-relation. 

{ do not propose to take Aristotle’s analysis of siui for granted, any more 
than I take for granted Russell’s analysis of be or Leéniewski’s account of 
predication. But I do intend to explore the possibility that there is some 
systematic unity of a logical or philosophically relevant sort underlying 
the Greek uses of this verb, that the uses to be studied here are not related 
to one another in a merely accidental and historical way. Such an assumption 
may be provisionally defended as a heuristic device, since it encourages us 
to look for some systematic unity and perhaps to find it. : 


§4. GILSON’S PHILOSOPHICAL DEFENCE OF THE LINGUISTIC VIEW 
OF be (INDO-EUROPEAN “*es-) AS PRIMARILY 
A VERB OF EXISTENCE 


Here at the outset we wish to leave open the question as to which use of sipi 
18 to be regarded as most basic or whether several cases are to be recognized 
as equally fundamental. Hence it is well to make explicit, and thus open to 
critical discussion, two contrasting views as to the fundamental use of the 
verb be. If we regard LeSniewski’s Ontology as an account of the systematic 
unity of be, we can say that the adoption of a primitive epsilon (in a basic 
formula such as “AeB’’) represents the claim that the primary case of is, 
the central focus or base of the system is to be located in the copulative 
construction of is with nominal predicates. A rather similar emphasis on the 
copula is suggested by the familiar logical expression for predication or 
being-such-and-such in the form “Fx”. Whereas other verbs would be 


single explanatory paraphrase corresponding to this name, but have diverse accounts 
(Aoyou) of what it means for them to be g, and yet (3) these different accounts are related 
to one another by the fact that they all refer to one primary case of being ¢ (e.g. to sub- 
stances, where ‘‘d’’ is ‘‘being’’). Thus the doctrine of mpdc &v Asydpeva is properly a con- 
cept in what Henry Hiz has called strong semantics, where an extra-linguistic notion such 
as truth or reference is involved; it is not a concept in weak semantics, explicable in terms of 
linguistic paraphrase values alone, since neither the Ev nor the Aeyopeva represent linguistic 
expressions, nor even ‘‘meanings,”’ but things and kinds of things. Hence the term ‘‘focal 
meaning’’ may be misleading insofar as it suggests or admits an interpretation in weak 
semantics only, involving only linguistic expressions and their paraphrase values. 
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analyzed as distinct predicates (like nouns or adjectives) and symbolized 
as “F”, the verb be vanishes into the bare form of predication itself.1° 

This analysis, which treats verbal and nominal predicates as logically 
comparable or formally equivalent but sharply distinguishes both of them 
from the verb be, may be regarded as a natural outcome of the medieval 
theory of the copula, as reformulated in grammatical terms by the Port Royal 
Logic. According to this view there is, strictly speaking, only one true verb, is, 
which serves for predication (or rather for “affirmation” in the Port Royal 
doctrine): every other verb can be analyzed as a combination of is with a 
nominal concept. Thus John runs represents John is running or John is a 
runner: “‘C’est la méme chose de dire Pierre vit, que de dire Pierre est vivant.” 18 

In view of this constant tendency in the Western logical tradition to treat 
be as different in kind from other verbs and to assimilate the latter to nominal 
predicates, it is worth bearing in mind the spirited defense of the properly 
verbal function of be (in its strong sense of “‘to exist, to be something real,”’) 
formulated by Gilson in one of the concluding chapters of L’étre et l’essence. 
He contrasts the logician’s desire to reduce be to a copula, and all other 
verbs to nouns, with a more faithful linguistic account that sees to be or 
to exist as the primary intransitive verb, the expression of the most funda- 
mental “subjective action” (that is, an intransitive action which terminates 
in the subject and does not involve an object). “Que I’on dise il est, il existe, 
ou il y a, le sens reste le méme. Toutes ces formules signifient l’action premiére 
que puisse exercer un sujet. Premiére, elle l’est en effet, puisque, sans elle, 
il n’y’ aurait pas de sujet.” 14 The verb be, in its existential use, is thus the 
verb par excellence, not because it affirms or predicates some attribute of the 
subject but because it poses the subject itself, as agent in the “‘primary act” 
of existence and hence as a possible subject for the secondary acts or opera- 
tions signified by other verbs. 


12 Thus Quine’s dictum, ‘‘to be is to be the value of a variable,”’ represents a quite different 
interpretation of be, one which takes as its focus the existential ‘‘there is an x (which is F)’’ 
rather than the copulative ‘‘x is F.”’ Of course the two interpretations are compatible, if we 
do not insist that some one use of be is more fundamental than all the others. 

18 La logique ou art de penser, Ie Partie, ch. 2: ‘“Du verbe.”” The Aristotelian background 
of this doctrine is familiar: (see below, p. 215, n. 45). Note however that what Aristotle 
claims is that every verbal predication can be paraphrased by a sentence with be + nominal 
predicate; and so much remains true. What the Port Royal grammarians seem to hold, 
however, is that the be + nominal form is in every case more basic or fundamental than 
its verbal equivalent. And here they are in conflict with the analysis given by modern 
grammar, which excludes be from elementary or kernel sentences wherever the nominal 
predicate itself is derivative from an elementary verb. Thus the is in John is running and 
John is a runner is not the elementary copula but the result of m transformational derivation: 
the elementary or kernel form of both sentences is John runs. See below, Section 8. 

14 L’étre et l’essence (1948), p. 275. Gilson is appealing to the analysis of French verbs by 
Ferdinand Brunot. 
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Gilson’s interpretation of the verb be is metaphysically motivated, but 
it may usefully serve to remind us that epi and its cognates are, after all, 
unquestionably verbal in form and morphologically parallel to other old 
verbs signifying “go” (stu, tévat), “‘make to go,” “send” (int, tévat), “say” 
(onpi, ava), “set upright,” “stand” (iotnp1, iotévat, aor. otfivat), “place” 
(tidnpt, twEvat, Yetvar) and “give” (SiSmpt, S1Sdvat, dsohvat). Hence 
students of comparative grammar have always assumed that the independent 
and “‘existential”’ uses of the verb *es- in Indo-European are more ancient 
and fundamental than the copulative use, and that the latter is a late and sec- 
ondary development. This is a thesis which we will have occasion to challenge 
in Chapters V and VIII. For the moment I simply note that, although the 
independent, non-copulative uses of be are more important in ancient Greek 
than in a modern language such as English, the copulative uses are still 
vastly more frequent in every attested state of Greek, beginning with the Iliad. 


& 
§ 5. PRELIMINARY REQUIREMENTS FOR A DESCRIPTION 
OF sipi IN GREEK | 


The question of a systematic unity for the uses of sit cannot be discussed 
further until we have described these uses in their factual diversity. And here 
a method of linguistic description is required. First of all, in the absence 
of living speakers of ancient Greek we need a fixed and manageable corpus 
as the basis for our description. We also need a linguistic theory to provide 
us with the terms and concepts for the description. 

As my primary corpus I choose the two Homeric epics, the I/iad and the 
Odyssey, as the earliest monuments of the language in usable form. (The 
older documents from the Linear B tablets do not provide us with sentences 
illustrating the verb cipi in any interesting way.) We want to study the uses 
of the verb before it became a topic for philosophical discussion, and the 
Homeric poems provide the only substantial body of pre-philosophical 
literature. We are concerned here with the ontological predispositions of the 
Greek language, and not with the philosophic doctrines that exploit these 
linguistic possibilities. On the other hand, the philosophical discussion exer- 
cised only a marginal influence even on literary usage, and I will not hesitate 
to consider examples from post-Homeric Greek. In fact I systematically 
include specimens of classical prose and poetry, to illustrate both the under- 
lying continuity between the Homeric and classical uses of siui and also the 
development of new complexities (or occasionally, simplifications) in the 
later stage of the language. 

Another reason for concentrating on a relatively complete description of 
the Homeric usage is to obtain results that will, as far as possible, reflect the 
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wider Indo-European situation. Many of the facts concerning cipi are also 
facts concerning L.-E. *es-. As a general rule, it is in these archaic texts that 
such facts emerge most clearly. 

My method of description will be inspired by some of the recent work in 
transformational grammar, insofar as this can be used to sharpen and clarify 
the familiar insights of historical philology. I have no intention of throwing 
overboard the fruits of classical scholarship, historical knowledge, Sprach- 
gefiihl, and literary sensitivity. I do intend to add the rudiments of a gram- 
matical theory along the lines of current work in English syntax, because I 
think that this will often help to make precise what classical scholars have 
always known in their bones. As Chomsky has observed, traditional grammar 
was implicitly transformational. The advantage of transformational theory 
is to develop certain familiar principles in an explicit and systematic way. I 
shall borrow and where necessary construct such a theory, but only insofar 
as this seems helpful for the immediate purpose at hand, namely, to describe 
and classify the attested uses of sipi. I shall certainly not construct or even 
sketch a general transformational syntax for Ancient Greek. I do not know 
whether this can be done at all for a language with no living speakers, but 
insofar as it is feasible, the job will be done by professional linguists, and not 
by an amateur like myself.16 The grammatical principles used here will 
consist only of a few elementary concepts borrowed from current work in 
English syntax and applied in an obvious way to the Greek material. For 
readers unfamiliar with the work of Zellig 8S. Harris, I briefly describe the 
theory from which I shall be borrowing. 


§ 6. OUTLINE OF THE TRANSFORMATIONAL SYSTEM TO BE USED HERE 


The beginnings of contemporary syntax can be dated to 1946, when, in 
Harris’ paper “From Morpheme to Utterance,” the formal techniques of 
descriptive linguistics, originally developed for the study of phonemes and 
morphemes, were for the first time applied in a systematic way to the analy- 
sis of syntax and sentence structure.!” These new methods, which center on 
the concept of grammatical transformation, have been elaborated over the 
last twenty years in two distinct directions by Harris and by his former student 
Noam Chomsky. Since both schools of transformational grammar are in a 


15 “A Transformational Approach to Syntax,’ in Fodor and Katz, The Structure of 
Language (Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 1964), p. 211 n. 2. 

16 For a professional attempt to cover some of the field for Latin from a rather different 
transformational viewpoint, see Robin T. Lakoff, Abstract Syntax and Latin Complement- 
ation (Cambridge, Mass. 1968). 

1? Language 22 (1946), 161-183, reprinted in Z. S. Harris, Papers in Structural and Trans- 
formational Linguistics (Dordrecht, 1970), pp. 32-67. 
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rapid state of development, only partially reflected in available publications, 
it is perhaps too soon to say how far the differences between them are due 
simply to two contrasting temperaments and styles of exposition, or how 
far they reflect two fundamentally distinct views of the scope and nature 
of linguistic theory. In my own analysis I shall draw largely on Harris’ 
version of the theory, in part because I am better acquainted with it as a 
result of conversation with my colleagues in Linguistics at the University 
of Pennsylvania, but also because it is simpler, less abstract, and hence more 
immediately applicable to the descriptive task before us.18 

Chomsky describes his enterprise as “‘generative grammar’’: the construc- 
tion of an abstract system of symbols and rules which, when applied in a 
specified order, will generate every grammatical sentence of a language 
(e.g. of English) together with a structural description of each sentence, and 
which will generate no non-sentence. Here the actual sentences of a given 
Janguage appear only among the end-products of the theory and as an 
empirical test of its adequacy. In Harris’ analysis, on the éther hand, one 
begins with given sentences of any degree of complexity, and proceeds to 
decompose them, via transformations, into one or more simpler sentences of 
certain fixed types, the so-called kernel sentences of the language. The theory 
of kernel sentences is essentially a more precise reformulation of the familiar 
notion of simple sentence; the concept of transformation 1s a theoretical 
elaboration of the idea that all compound and complex sentences can be 
' derived from or constructed out of simple sentences in a regular way. The 
entire grammar thus consists of only two parts: the set of kernel sentences, 
subdivided into types or elementary sentence forms, and the set of trans- 
formations that operate either on kernel sentences or on previously trans- 
formed kernels, to produce all the sentences in the language. Hence Harris’ 
theory can also be interpreted as “‘generative,” if one begins with the kernel 
sentences and derives the rest by transformation. It can be equally well seen, 
however, as proceeding in the opposite direction, from a given sentence of 
arbitrary structure to its decomposition into underlying elementary sentences 
— what Harris calls the factoring of a given sentence into its prime sentences — 
in other words, into kernels which, together with some of the transformations, 


18 For Chomsky’s own statement of the historical connections between his work and that 
of Harris, see his remarks in ‘‘Current Issues in Linguistic Theory,’ reprinted in Fodor 
and Katz, The Structure of Language, p. 83, n. 29; also, in the same anthology, p. 128 
n. 23 and p. 223, n. 23. Several of the earlier papers of Harris and Chomsky are reprinted 
in this work. For fuller statements of Chomsky’s theories see Syntactic Structures (1957) 
and Aspects of the Theory of Syntax (1965). The views of Harris used here are those ex- 
pressed in ‘‘Transformational Theory,’’ Language 41 (1965), 363-401, and Mathematical 
Structures of Language (New York, 1968). Since this was written, ‘“Transformational 
Theory” has been reprinted in the collected Papers mentioned in the preceding note; but 
my page references are to the original publication in Language. 
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bear all the information of the original sentence. The theory is thus capable, 
in principle, of providing a program for the computerized analysis of ordi- 
nary English texts by their decomposition into kernel form.1® And insofar 
as the kernel sentences and transformations of one language can be correlated 
with the kernel sentences and transformations of another much more 
effectively than the individual words or arbitrary sentences can be correlated 
from one language to another, the technique of transformational decompo- 
sition into kernels perhaps offers a promising basis for a procedure of me- 
chanical translation between languages — in that remote day when the 
preliminary mechanical analysis of each language has been achieved. 

I shall begin with a rather technical discussion of transformations in 
order to do justice to the rigor of the theory and also in an attempt to clarify 
the difference between transformations as envisaged by Harris and by 
Chomsky.2° In the next Section (§7) I shall apply the theory in a description 
of be in English. 

Harris defines a transformation as a relation of equal acceptability 
between two sentence forms A and B with respect to a single set of words to 
be inserted at the corresponding places in the two forms. Thus if A and B are 
two sentence forms that constitute a transformation, and if A, and A, are 
the two sentences which result when a given set of words is inserted in each 
form, then if A, is a normal sentence, B, is normal also; if A, is marginally 
acceptable, B, is marginally acceptable; if A, is limited to a special kind of 
discourse, B, is also so limited. To take a familiar example, the active- 
passive transformation is represented by the relation between the normal 
sentences John loves Mary and Mary is loved by John, between the marginal 
sentences The bone bites the dog and The dog is bitten by the bone, and between 
the technical sentence This set satisfies the specified condition and The 
specified condition is satisfied by this set.21 More generally, the active-passive 
transformation can be defined as the relation between the two English 
sentence forms N,VN, and N, be Ven by N, (where N designates the word- 
class of nouns, V the class of verbs, Ven the participial forms such as loved 
and bitten, and the subscripts indicate successive occurrences of members of 
the same class). The relation preserves sentencehood, since for any set of 
18 See Danuta Hiz and A. K. Joshi, ““Transformational Decomposition: A simple descrip- 
tion of an algorithm for transformational analysis of English sentences, Proceedings of the 
2nd Intern. Conference on Computational Linguistics, Grenoble, France (Aug. 1967). 

I apologize to my purist friends for the use of the term ‘‘kernels’’ as a convenient short- 
hand for ‘‘kernel forms” or ‘‘elementary sentences.” 

20 Chomsky’s own statement of the difference in 1962 (Fodor and Katz, p. 83 n.) is in- 
applicable to the recent formulations of Harris’ theory. 
41 See Harris, Mathematical Structures 4.1.2 to 4.1.4; ‘Transformational Theory,”’ 


367-371. In summarizing the theory here I omit a number of complications explicitly treated 
in Harris’ discussion. 
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words representing the classes N, V, N (e.g. John, love, Mary, or bone, 
bite, dog) the resulting pair of utterances has like acceptability as sentences 
of English. Transformations are thus defined as a relation of equal accept- 
ability between (1) two sentence forms, (2) two sets of sentences realizing 
these forms, by the insertion of actual words for the class-symbols N, V, 
etc., and (3) any pair of sentences produced by inserting the same words for 
the same symbol in each form. Normally we will consider transformations 
in the most concrete and specific form (3), as a relation between a pair of 
particular sentences.22 Thus we speak of the transformation relation between 
two sentences John loves Mary Mary is loved by John, and may describe 
either sentence as a transform of the other. 

So much for the concept of transformation in a very general sense, as a 
kind of (grammatical) equivalence relation between sentences. The concept 
becomes much more interesting, however, when we regard the relation as 
dynamic rather than static, when we treat one of the two sentences as primi- 
tive, the other as derived, and thus define the transformation 4s an operation 
that acts, in our example, on the active sentence (the operand) to produce 
the passive version (the derived sentence, or transform). When transfor- 
mations are conceived in this way we draw the arrow in one direction only: 
John loves Mary — Mary is loved by John.?® In this form there is an obvious 
similarity between transformations in Harris’ system and in Chomsky’s, 
although for the latter transformations are defined not on sentences but on 
“*pyhrase-markers”’ (i.e. on structural descriptions of strings of symbols which 
become actual sentences only when the terminal string of symbols is con- 
verted into a phonetic description by the final application of morpho- 
phonemic rules). For Chomsky the active-passive transformation, even if 
written in the same way, viz. as N, VN, N, be Ven by N,, represents not a 
relation between two English sentences but a rule for changing a structural 
description in the course of generating the second sentence, not from another 
given sentence but from the symbol ‘S” (for sentence in general). Thus where 
a transformational derivation for Harris begins with kernel sentences (such 
as John loves Mary), Chomsky’s generative derivations begin with abstract 
rules such as S— NP + VP, (“Sentence becomes Noun phrase + Verb phrase’’). 
For Harris, transformations are defined either as relations or as operations 
between sentences, sets of sentences, or sentence-forms. For Chomsky both 
transformations proper and the more basic “rewrite rules”’ of the type just 


22 For-simplicity, I ignore for the moment the case of binary transformations, where one 
sentence is derived from two kernels. See the example of sentence (3) on p. 14. 

23 For transformations as operations whose direction is defined by the nature of the 
‘“‘trace’’ or formal difference between the two sentences, see Mathematical Structures, 


4.1.5.2. 
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quoted are defined only as operations upon strings of symbols with associated 
structural descriptions.24 In general I shall follow Harris’ terminology and 
speak of transformations only between two sentences or sentence-forms. 
But there are some cases where this strict limitation on the use of the term 
proves inconvenient, for example for nominalizations. Thus the relation 
between (1) John loves Mary and (2A) John’s loving Mary or (2B) that John 
loves Mary or (2C) for John to love Mary is not a transformation for Harris, 
since (2A-C) are not sentences. Harris calls these “deformations” of (1). In 
the interests of a simplified terminology I shall here use “transformation”’ 
more loosely, so that we may describe (2A-C) as nominalized transforms of 
(1). Since in a nominalizing operation like John loves Mary — John’s loving 
Mary the operand at any rate is always a grammatical] sentence, this departure 
from Harris’ terminology seems relatively trivial, and is in any case not 
without precedent.?® A similarly extended use of the term “transformation” 
is also convenient when we are describing the derivation of a phrase or 
subordinate clause from a sentence. For example, the sentence (3) A tall man 
entered the room may be decomposed into the two kernels (3A) A man entered 
the room and (3B) A man is tall (with the meta-linguistic restriction that a man 
in the two kernels refers to the same individual). The derivation of (3) from 
(3A) and (3B) is a (binary) transformation in the strict sense, where one 
sentence form AN,VN, is derived from two kernel forms, N, is A and 
N, VN, (A representing adjectives). But I will also want to say that the phrase 
a tall man is derived “‘by transformation” from a man is tall, although the 
“transform” in this case is not a sentence. Analogously, I will describe the 
formation of a relative clause as a transformation, e.g. A man entered the 
room—> The man who entered the room. | | 
Once transformations are conceived as operations that derive some sen- 
tences from others, it is possible to define a set of kernel sentences, the 
elementary sentences or sentence-forms of the language, from which all other 
sentences may be derived (or into which they may be decomposed) by gram- 
matical transformation. Note that the set of kernel sentences is determined 
only relative to the transformations: each time a new transformation is 
defined, the number and variety of elementary sentences is reduced. Recent 
work on the definite article in English suggests that the can usually 
be transformationally derived; hence kernel sentences will in general not 


24 For a more adequate account of transformations in Chomsky’s theory see his ‘“‘A 
Transformational Approach to Syntax,”’ in Fodor and Katz, The Structure of Language, 
pp. 211-245; and, for a less technical account, see John Lyons, Introduction to Theoretical 
Linguistics, pp, 249-269, 

28 See, for example, Zeno Vendler, Adjectives and Nominalizations, (The Hague, 1968) 
p. 31 and passim. 
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contain the definite article.26 Harris proposes that pronouns, numbers, 
and most plurals be introduced by recognized transformations and need 
not be admitted into the kernel. “The kernel sentences are not only short 
and of simple form, but are also composed of a restricted and simple 
vocabulary: mostly concrete nouns and verbs and adjectives, and mostly 
unimorphemic words. Most nforphologically derived words are not in the 
kernel... . The kernel words are mostly concrete, because action nouns, nouns 
of result, and many abstract nouns are in general nominalizations of sen- 
tences under [certain] operators,” and many expressions of mode, aspect, 
or “propositional attitude” (like S is a fact, John believes that S) can be 
transformationally derived.2? 

The concept of elementary or kernel sentence (and I shall here use 
“elementary” and “‘kernel’’ as interchangeable) is of great linguistic interest, 
and also of considerable importance for philosophy, insofar as philosophers 
are concerned with the syntax of sentences in a natural language. It is true 
that much of the work on “‘the logical syntax of language” in the Frege- 
Russell-Carnap tradition is primarily concerned with the simplified or 
purified syntax of formalized languages, designed as a canonical notation 
for science; and here there will only be a general analogy, say, between the 
atomic formulae of the notation and the kernel sentences of English. But 
much that has been thought of as philosophical grammar in the ordinary- 
language tradition is in fact an amateurish or at least pre-scientific explora- 
‘tion of the domain of empirical syntax for natural languages. And now that 
the main outlines of a scientific syntax for English (at least) are becoming 
apparent, it should be possible for philosophers to profit from this theory 
in order to increase the rigor of their own syntactic analyses, and in order 
to reformulate those problems which turn out to be not questions of grammar 
after all. The philosophical analysis of language will not disappear simply 
because syntax has become rigorous, any more than the philosophy of 
nature was eliminated by the rise of physics and biology as autonomous 
sciences. But at least there is no longer any excuse for speaking metaphorically 
of the logical or philosophical “grammar” of a natural language, once its 
actual grammar can be adequately described - in depth — by theoretical 


linguistics. 


26 See Beverly Robbins, The Definite Article in English Transformations (The Hague, 1968), 
27 **Transformational Theory’’, p. 385. Kernel sentences have also appeared, though not 
in so conspicuous a place, in Chomsky’s early version of the theory. See, for example, his 
reference to ‘‘simple, declarative active sentences with no complex noun or verb phrases,”’ 
in Fodor and Katz, p. 129; for Chomsky kernel and derived sentences are distinguished 
by the fact that the former are generated by obligatory transformations only, the latter 
by optional transformations as well, ibid. 223. But this distinction has perhaps disappeared 
from Chomsky’s theory in Aspects of Syntax. 
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The new concept which is of greatest philosophical significance, in my 
opinion, is Harris’ theory of kernel sentences, even if the set of such sentences 
is not exactly delimited. This is not a defect of the theory, for in fact the set 
of grammatical sentences is also not exactly delimited. Given the grammatical 
sentences of English (i.e. the sentences acceptable to a native speaker), the 
kernel sentences are determined just to the extent that we have an adequate 
account of all the transformations. For, when any particular sentence is 
given, we can decompose it into one or more simple, declarative sentences 
with a concrete vocabulary, together with the relevant transformational 
history (i.e. together with a partially ordered list of the transformations by 
which the given sentence is derived from the reconstructed kernels). The 
fact that kernel sentences can be determined even in a relative or tentative 
way should prove useful for the discussion of many philosophical questions. 
It may very well turn out that no problems in logic or epistemology can be 
solved (or even dissolved) by the discovery that sentences such as J know 
that it rained yesterday, That it rained yesterday surprised me, and That it 
rained yesterday is a fact are derived from the elementary sentence it rained 
yesterday by transformations of the same grammatical type. And yet this 
grammatical discovery should at least help to clarify the philosophic dis- 
cussion. Thus the transformational data suggest that This sentence is true or 
This sentence is false is grammatical only to the extent that J know this 
sentence and This sentence surprised me are also grammatical.28 Similarly the 
fact that all questions and commands can be derived from declarative sen- 
tences by what Harris calls “performative operators” should shed some light 
both on the logic of questions and imperatives and also on Austin’s theory 
of performatives.?® Again, many philosophers have sought to reduce state- 
ments that refer to attributes or abstract properties, such as beauty or illness, | 
to other statements where these properties appear only in predicate form. 
Thus, instead of saying “Supreme beauty was manifest in Helen,’’ or ““Helen’s 
beauty exceeded that of allother women,” they would insist upon formu- 
lations of the type: ““Helen was supremely beautiful” or ““Helen was more 
beautiful than all other women.” Russell once wrote that “‘A!l propositions 
in which an attribute or a relation seems to be the subject are only significant 
if they can be brought into a form in which the attribute is attributed or the 
relation relates.’’°° Not all philosophers will agree on this need for reparsing 
attribute-nouns as predicate expressions, but it is surely of interest to note 
that such a reduction is automatically carried out when a sentence containing 
an action noun or quality noun is decomposed into its kernels. For predicate 


28 See Mathematical Structures, 5.8.3, and ‘“Transformational Theory”, pp. 375-77. 
29 See “Transformational Theory’’, pp. 391 f. and below, Chapter V §2a. 
80 Logic and Knowledge (ed. R. C. Marsh), pp. 337f. 
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phrases like is beautiful, is sick, but not property-words like beauty and 
sickness, will belong to the kernel vocabulary. These “‘abstract’”? nouns will 
be analyzed as nominalized transforms of the adjectival predicates, just as 
blushing or explosion will be derived by nominalization from blushes or 
explodes.31 Examples such as beauty and sickness show very clearly that 
morphological derivation may, but need not, coincide with syntactical 
derivation, and that the syntactical (transformational) derivation is 
always of greater philosophic interest when the two diverge. In the nomi- 
nalized forms sickness, illness, ugliness, syntax and morphology are 
at one, since these forms contain the predicate-morpheme sick, ill, etc. 
plus the property-forming morpheme -zess. In the case of beautiful, however, 
the situation is apparently reversed: it is the property-word beauty which 
serves as the morphological base for the adjectival-predicate form. But this 
situation is the result of a secondary development: in the older French 
form beauté the derivation of the property-word from the corresponding 
(predicate) adjective beau is transparent. (The adjective-forrhing morpheme 
-ful, as in grateful, merciful, fanciful, is simply a device for providing concrete 
predicate forms for property-words which have lost their adjectival base or 
which have developed from some other, more complex source.) And in 
contemporary use beauty is related to beautiful just as sickness is related to 
sick. The transformational analysis, in terms of the nominalization of predi- 
cate forms, preserves the primacy of syntactical derivation regardless of such 
-morphological vagaries. For these reasons, and for others like them, I 
suggest that the definition of kernel sentences in transformational theory 
represents the most important contribution to the philosophical search for 
a ground-level ‘‘object language” within natural languages since Aristotle's 
account of the basic forms of predication in his Categories. 


§7. KERNEL SENTENCE FORMS FOR ENGLISH AND A TRANSFORMA- 
TIONAL ANALYSIS OF THE ENGLISH VERB be 


Let me breathe a little life into this skeletal outline of transformational theory 
by illustrating the kernel sentence forms currently recognized, and suggesting 
what light this sheds on the analysis of be in English, where the material 
is immediately familiar to us. Before listing the kernel forms, however, 
I should emphasize once more that the set of kernel sentences is determined 
only in relation to a given state of transformational theory; and as long as 


$1 This, at least, is my view of the matter. The parallel between nominalizations from nomi- 
nal predicates (i.e. from elementary nouns and adjectives) and from verbs has not been 
treated systematically, as far as I know. It is mentioned by Vendler, Adjectives and Nominal- 
izations, p. 50. It will be more fully dealt with below. See Chapter LII §7. 
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the analysis of transformations is subject to revision or reformulation, the 
same will be true of any account of kernel sentences. Furthermore, even 
apart from a definite advance in the theory as represented by the discovery and 
definition of a new transformation, the theory at a given stage will admit 
of alternative formulations corresponding to different considerations of 
convenience, simplicity, or clarity. In this case I follow Harris’ formulation 
in Mathematical Structures, because it clearly distinguishes the role of be 
from that of other verbs in the kernel. 

In the following list, symbols stand for word-classes as follows (where 
each class is in principle to be defined extensionally by a complete list 
of its members): N stands for elementary nouns, V for elementary verbs 
other than be, P for prepositions, A for adjectives, N,,; for a subclass of 
elementary relational nouns, and D,,, for locative adverbs. The seven or 
eight kernel sentence and infra-sentence forms are then: 


1. NV: A man arrives. 
2. NVN, NVPN: John loves Mary. verbal sentences 
John looks at Mary. 


: NA: A man (is) tall. 
NN: Aman (is) amammal, John (is} aman. > nominal sentences 
NN,.,PN: John (is) the son of Jones. 


ND,,-: A man (is) here. 
NPN: John (is) at home. locative sentences 
A tree (is) near the brook.®? 


NDA UW 


32 For the list, see Mathematical Structures, 6.5, I ignore various complications, including 
the status of the articles, tense of the verb, etc., and also the subclassification of ‘‘classifier 
noun’’ which Harris specifies for the second NV in form 4. I have reordered Harris’ list for 
the sake of the discussion which follows. 

This was written after Mathematical Structures appeared (in 1968) but before the 
publication of ‘‘The Elementary Transformations’’ in Z. S. Harris, Papers in Structural 
and Transformational Linguistics (1970), pp. 482-532. The more elaborate account of 
elementary sentence forms given in this latter paper lists eleven kernel structures, as follows: 


by V Ox Qe 
1 oN Vo | A man came. 
2 N Va N The man found gold. 
3. N Vo PN The man relied on gold. 
4, WN Vap N PN The man attributed the letter to Shaw. 
5. N Van N N The man gave Shaw a letter. 
6 N be N A whale is a mammal. 
7 oN be PN The book is on the desk. 
8 N be A The box is small. 
9 N be De The box is here. 
10. It Vir It rained. It’s May 8. 
11. There Vin N There’s hope. 
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The list calls for certain comments. In the first place, its full significance 
can be established only by two procedures which are not in order here: 
(1) to show in some detail what words figure as members of the elementary 
classes N, V, A, etc., and (2) to show how all other words and sentence- 
forms in English can be derived by precisely defined transformations.23 In 
the second place, this list différs from earlier accounts of the kernel forms 
by containing no V in forms 3-7, and thus abstracting from the rule that 
every English sentence must contain a verb.34 Hence, strictly speaking, 
these forms are more general than the kernel forms for English. Forms 
3—7 are directly applicable to sentences in languages with the so-called 
nominal sentence; in English, they represent infra-sentence forms, requiring 
the insertion of “‘a single stop-gap verb” be in order to satisfy the condition 
for sentencehood.35 This analysis of kernel types also succeeds in distin- 
guishing the grammatical form of NVN, John sees a man, from that of 
N (be) N, John (is) a man, whereas earlier lists of kernel forms made no 


+ 


(I omit the tense morpheme ‘‘”’ before V.) Here Z stands for subject, 2 for object, and the 
¥-subscripts for subcategories of V. (E.g. Van is ‘‘a small subcategory of dative verbs’’: 
see Harris, Papers, p. 484.) For our purposes, the only interesting innovation, besides the 
recognition of an impersonal sentence form 10, is the admission of There is N as a distinct 
kernel form 11. I will suggest below, in §9, that most examples of this form can be trans- 
formationally derived. 

33 There is an interesting exception to the statement that all English sentences can be derived 
by transformation from the kernel forms. The exception is provided by the so called 
*“*primitive adjuncts’’, certain optional (deletable) additions, mostly adverbial modifiers, 
which distinguish ‘‘near-kernel’’ sentences from their kernels; e.g. for a sentence of the 
form NY, A man arrives, we have the near-kernel variants NVD and NVPN, where D and 
PN represent adverbial words and phrases of time, place, and manner: A man arrives 
quickly, A man arrives at 2:00 P.M., A man arrives quickly at the station at 2:00 P.M. We 
are free to treat this last sentence either as a compound of several near-kernel forms or 
simply as an optional variant on NV, where the latter is thought of as containing a specified 
number of places for adverbial modifiers. Adopting the second alternative, we might redefine 
NV as the zero form for a kernel structure NV DiocDtempD manner (where D stands for adver- 
bial phrases as well as single words); and similarly for the other kernel forms, The statement 
that all sentences are derived by transformation from kernels might then stand without 
qualification. This is my own suggestion: as far as I know, no theoretical solution has yet 
been accepted for this problem. Harris’ suggestions go along different lines; see, e.g. 
Papers, pp. 486, 644, and 652. 

34 Contrast the statement in D. Hiz and A. K. Joshi, ‘‘Transformational Decomposition” 
(1967), p. 1: ‘‘The kernel sentence forms (for English) are defined as the string of class 
marks NrV followed by one of the kernel object strings: @, N, NN, NPN, ND, PN, D, A”’ 
(where ¢ stands for tense/auxiliary and Q for zere), 

85 Compare the remarks of A. C. Graham, The Verb ‘be’ and its Synonyms I, p. 15, who in 
effect illustrates the kernel forms NV, NN, NPN, and NA, and defines the copula by refer- 
ence to the insertion of a ‘‘stop-gap’’ verb in the last three forms. Graham’s conception of 
the copula is essentially the one proposed in the text, except that he does not explicitly 
distinguish between kernel and nan-elementary forms. 
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such distinction.36 Thus we draw a sharp line between elementary be, as 
inserted in the kernel forms 3-7, and all other elementary verbs (V) which 
occur in forms 1—2, This has an obvious importance for the study of be. 
Another advantage of this analysis is to indicate that every verb other than 
be which may be inserted in forms 3-7 (for example, gets or becomes in 
NA and NN: Tom gets tired, John becomes a father) is derivable by regular 
transformation from a form N (be) A or N (be) N: Tom (be) tired, John (be) 
a father, with gets and becomes as transformational operators on the kernel. 
We thus eliminate from the kernel all ‘‘predicative’’ verbs except be; the class 
of quasi-copulas like seems, becomes, looks, feels, smells, turns, grows, etc., 
(as in looks green, turns green, grows green) can now be systematically 
treated as “‘container-verbs,” i.e. as verb operators on be in the kernel.3” 
This account of kernel forms thus provides us with a sharp formal defini- 

tion of the copula in English, namely, the verb be introduced into sentence 
forms 3-7. In a transformational perspective this elementary copula is clearly 
distinct not only from the (non-elementary) verb-operators seems, becomes, 
etc., but also from other Kernel verbs like arrives, sees, gives, which appear 
as V in forms 1-2. Furthermore, this formal distinction corresponds to the 
intuitive semantic fact (in a loose sense of “‘semantic’’) that, unlike be in 
forms 3~7, these elementary verbs carry independent lexical information. 
Similarly, the non-elementary verb-operators become, seem, etc. also provide 
independent lexical content. In more traditional terminology, the verb- 
operators become, seem, turn, like the elementary verbs run, love, give, (but 
unlike be) have a “‘meaning of their own’’ over and above their function of 
providing a verb for the sentence. Thus our transformational definition of 
the copula as the verb be inserted in the infra-sentential kernel forms 3-7 
corresponds quite well with the usual notion of the copula as a purely formal 
or “empty” syntactical device, inserted to satisfy a rule of sentencehood in 
English or in other languages where the verbless sentence is not grammatically 
acceptable. (By analogy, we may define a non-verbal copula for languages 


86 The distinction between NVN and N be N might seem to be artifically imposed on English 
if we consider the kernel forms only. While in more inflected languages the grammatical 
case of the second N will distinguish the predicate of be from the object of V (as in Latin, 
est homo from videt hominem), in English there is no such overt contrast between James is 
the professor and James sees the professor, or even between The professor is me and The 
professor sees me. It is one of the merits of transformational analysis to show that never- 
theless the grammatical distinction between these two sentence forms is every bit as real in 
English as in Latin. Thus NVN but not N (be) N takes the passive transformation: 
N (be) N but not NVN takes the mutative copula becomes: after causative sentence-opera- 
tors, be but not V will be zeroed (i.e. The University made him a professor, but The chairman 
made him see a professor), etc. 

57 See Harris, Mathematical Structures, Ch. 6, n. 11. In Chapter V §6 I distinguish these 
quasi-copulas into be-modifiers and be-replacers. 
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where it is a pronoun or a participle that is required or permitted in kernel 
forms NA, NN, NPN, etc. See the literature on the nominal sentence cited 
in Appendix B.) 

What we have defined, however, is only the elementary copula, the verb be 
inserted into kernel sentences. Our analysis will distinguish this from other 
uses of be which are superficially like the copula (in that be is followed by a 
nominal form such as a participle, or by a prepositional phrase) but which are 
transformationally derived from a kernel NV that does not contain be. Thus 
we have be in the passive transform Mary is loved by John — John loves Mary, 
in the progressive John is arriving «John arrives, and other versions to be 
mentioned shortly. We may describe these as near-elementary (but trans- 
formationally derived) uses of be. We must also distinguish a second-order 
copula where the subject noun is itself derived by transformation from a 
more elementary verb or sentence: Mary’s singing is beautiful — Mary sings 
(beautifully). Here again the underlying kernel sentence contains no be. 
Other cases of the second-order copula will be more complex, for example 
in Virtue is happiness. I sketch a possible analysis in order to illustrate the 
status of be: 


Virtue is happiness 

< To be virtuous is to be happy 

«If a man is virtuous, he is happy 

<A man is virtuous +A man is happy under an if-then binary 
transformation involving cross-reference.38 


In this case we can see that the underlying kernel forms do contain an ele- 
mentary copula, but that this is mot the source of the higher-order copula 
in Virtue is happiness. That is evident from To be virtuous is to be happy, where 
we find both the elementary copula (preserved in infinitival form) and the 
second-order copula side by side. The is introduced here is a new trans- 
formational operator, although its “‘surface syntax” is modelled on that 
of the elementary copula in N be N, the infinitive being treated like a kind of 
noun,?9 

With these cases in mind we may define the copula in the widest sense as 
any use of be which has the surface syntax of the kernel copula, i.e. which 
takes a nominal form (noun, adjective, participle, infinitive, gerund), a 


38 T.e. here we need some metalinguistic equivalent to quantification. Compare Harris’ 
theory of ‘‘carrier-sentences’’ in Mathematical Structures, esp. 5.8.2, ‘‘Reference to 
individual.”’ 

39 This new transformational operator corresponds to the is between infinitives whose 
distinct character was recognized by Russell in the passage quoted above in Section 2, 
p. 4. Henry Hiz informs me that every variety of is which can be distinguished in trans- 
formational terms can also be given a formal definition in Lesniewski’s system. 
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locative adverb, or a prepositional phrase as its “‘predicate,”” without regard 
to transformational derivation. Thus sentences like [t is hard to know what 
to say, It is twelve o’clock, Democracy is chaos, The meeting is in the next 
room, The explosion was at 8:00 A.M., Her singing is too loud, all represent 
be as a copula in this widest sense. As we shall see, this sense is really too 
wide to be retained. (We cannot accurately describe at 8:00 A.M. as a 
“predicate” in The meeting is at 8:00 A.M. And to what kernel form is this 
use of be analogous?) Yet this wide sense does correspond to a traditional, 
vague use of the term “‘copula” — a use which we are here trying to make more 
precise. 

I shall now sketch an analysis of be in English along transformational lines. 
I first briefly survey the different uses to be recognized and then, in the next 
sections, give a more detailed account of the copulative and existential 
constructions, that is, of the copula in the broad sense and of the locution 
“there is.” 

We begin, then, with the copula broadly understood, including (1) the 
elementary copula in kernel sentences and (2) a number of distinct, trans- 
formationally derivative uses of be which are sufficiently analogous to the 
elementary copula for us to assign to the verb the same (superficial) syntactic 
role, i.e. we can describe the surface structure of these sentences as com- 
parable to that of kernels with be. From these I distinguish (3) what has 
sometimes been called a temporal copula and what I shall call a dummy-verb, 
namely, the use of be in the case just mentioned: The meeting is at 8:00 A.M., 
The celebration was last Tuesday. Here the analogy with (1) breaks down. 
There is no elementary sentence of the form John is at 8:00 A.M.* The 
notion of a temporal copula is based upon a false analogy between ad- 
verbials of time and place. Only local adverbs may occur as predicate with 
be when the subject is an elementary or first-order nominal. The distinct 
structure of the so-called temporal copula is revealed by the fact that in 
this case the verb be may be paraphrased by other dummy-verbs such as. 
occur, take place. Next we have (4) the existential operator, “‘there is.’ These 
four uses will all be discussed further in the next two sections. First I complete 
my survey. 

(5) We have a rare and literary use in which be is construed absolutely, 
i.e. with no predicate or complement other than a few fixed temporal adverbs 
such as no longer: To be or not to be; Lucy is no more. Since here be may 
generally be replaced by Jive, I call this the “‘vital’ use and we shall find it 


49 Such sentences do occur, of course, but only in special contexts where they can be 
transformationally derived. For example: The dentist has two appointments early in the 
morning; John is at 8:00 A.M., Peter at 8:30. Thus the source of John is at 8:00 A.M. is 
John's appointment is at 8:00 A.M., or something of that sort. 
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much more abundantly documented for Greek. (The use is so fossilized in 
English that I am willing to suppose it is a literary survival from classical 
antiquity.) Note that in (5), unlike (3), the verb cannot take specific date 
phrases (like today, tomorrow). Furthermore, since — again unlike (3) — the 
verb in (5) takes an elementary (“human”) noun as subject, it is in effect 
a rather frozen form of eleméntary verb, and perhaps represents the only 
kernel use of be in English other than the copula (1).41 

(6) Another isolated but somewhat more frequent use of the verb occurs 
in expressions like So be it or That is so, with which we may probably connect 
phrases like Thus it was that. I shall deal with some Greek parallels to this 
under the title of the ‘“‘veridical” use in Chapter VII. For the moment I 
simply observe that the it (or that) in such cases serves as pro-word or dummy- 
subject for a that-clause or a nominalized sentence, and hence we may refer 
to this as a sentence-operator use of be. By this designation we bring the 
apparently isolated use of the verb in Jt is so into connection with the larger 
group of sentence-operators recognized by Harris, many of‘which happen 
to include be: It is necessary that, It is possible that, It is surprising that. 
Similarly, these sentence-operators also appear in predicate position after 
a that-clause or nominalized sentence: is a fact, is true, is possible, is sur- 
prising, ete., to which we now add: is so.42 

(7) As a specimen of a minor or idiomatic use that might deserve closer 
study, I mention: He is to go tomorrow, She was to have done that yesterday. 
Be functions in this case as a modal auxiliary (compare should). We may 
be tempted to regard is as elliptical here for is supposed (to), is obliged (to); 
but the parallel of He has to go points in a different direction. 

(8) Finally, I mention the very generalized use of be in what has been called 
the “it-extractor:” an initial phrase if is that serves to bring forward or 
emphasize any word in the sentence. (This is the phenomenon Known as 
a cleft sentence in Chomsky’s terminology.) Examples: It is here that the 
British stopped, It is the British who stopped here, It was a century ago that 
they came, It was a fort they built, not a town, It was by land they came, not 


41 Thus I] interpret otherwise the facts that lead J. Lyons to suggest “‘that live and exist (the 
former restricted to animate subjects) are the temporal copulas occurring with first-order 
[=elementary and near-elementary] nominal subjects. Like be in locative sentences, they 
are purely grammatical ‘dummies’.’’ (Introduction to Theoretical Linguistics, 1968, p. 349.) 
Exist is a different matter; but surely /ive is as much a member of the class of elementary 
V as die! Lyons has ignored its lexical content by transferring this value implicitly to the 
‘‘animate’’ character of the subject noun. (For a criticism of this notion of animate noun, 
see below, Chapter IV §4. For Lyons’ view of the verb live see Chapter VI, n. 21.) And I 
believe his parallel between temporal and locative copulas is misleading, precisely because 
temporal complements do not appear as predicate (with be) in kernel forms. 

42 For the class of sentence-operators, see ‘“Transformational Theory,” pp. 375~377. For 
a more detailed analysis of is so, see my account of ot1v odta in Chapter VII. 
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by sea. Since be can here be followed by almost any portion of the operand 
sentence and hence by an expression of almost any form, there is no general 
analogy with the copula construction. 


§8. SURVEY AND CLASSIFICATION 
OF THE COPULA USES OF be 
ACCORDING TO TRANSFORMATIONAL PRINCIPLES 


So much for a partial survey of the uses of be in current English. There would 
be no point in aiming at completeness. Our English verb is heir to three I.-E. 
roots, *es-, *bhi- and *ves-, and a glance at the data recorded in the Oxford 
English Dictionary will show that the mass of idiomatic, dialectal, or literary 
uses representing one or more of these roots is too various for any systematic 
and comprehensive analysis. If out of this great medley I have picked the 
vital use and the veridical sentence-operator for special mention, it 1s with 
an eye to the Greek analysis that lies ahead. For these uses, which are rela- 
tively isolated or fossilized in English, are part of the living language in 
Homer, Herodotus, and Plato. Here the fresher and clearer Greek evidence 
helps us to see our way through some decayed and dust-covered stretches 
of English. By contrast, the existential there is is more clearly defined in 
English as a standard transformation, and the copula is at least as important 
today as it was in antiquity. Hence we may pause to look more closely at 
these uses in English, and to consider them as a possible point of comparison 
and a source of clues for organizing and interpreting data in an ancient 
language whose living usage is so remote from us. 

By far the most productive and diversified use of be in English is the 
copulative construction, where “copula” is understood in the broad sense I 
have indicated, including the elementary copula as a special case. A very 
small statistical sample tends to confirm my impression that over 90% of 
the occurrences of be in current English are instances of the copula in this 
sense. (What portion of these uses represent an elementary or near-elementary 
copula will depend upon the style and subject of the discourse. Kernel uses 
are relatively frequent in children’s books and in straightforward narrative, 
relatively rare elsewhere.) | | 

In order to survey this mass of copulative uses at a glance, I suggest the 
following simplified picture. First of all, we distinguish two strata, depending 
on whether the subject of be, that is, the noun which precedes it in normal 
declarative order, is a member of the elementary class N (including concrete 
nouns, both count nouns and mass words, together with proper names and 
personal pronouns of the first and second person), or whether this subject of 
be is a nominalized derivative of a verb, adjective or elementary noun (e.g. 
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explosion, teaching, bravery, manhood). In the first case, where the subject 
belongs to N, I shall speak of a first-order copula; in the second case, where 
the subject is an action nominalization, a quality-noun, or an infinitive, I 
speak of a second-order copula. (This corresponds roughly to John Lyons’ 
distinction between first-order and second-order nominals.)43 Drawn in this 
way, the division is not exhdustive. I am ignoring an intermediate but 
philosophically (and perhaps grammatically) uninteresting case where the 
subject of be is an agent nominalization like teacher (<he teaches), writer, 
bookkeeper, e.g. The bookkeeper is in the office. Since these nouns are still 
concrete, in the sense that they refer to the same individuals referred to by 
instances of elementary N — e.g. by man, brother, John, etc. —I count such use 
of be as essentially indistinguishable from the use with elementary nouns. (In 
Lyons’ terminology, these agent nouns are still first-order nominals.) But 
action nouns and quality nouns are a different matter. The distinction between 
first-order and second-order copulas is, from an intuitive point of view, the 
difference between sentences with concrete and those with aVstract subjects 
(counting action and event nouns as abstract, for our purposes).44 The 
transformational analysis permits us to draw this intuitive distinction more 
precisely. In fact, I think we rely upon this abstract-concrete intuition in 
setting up our class of elementary N in the first place. But to a large extent, 
even this basic intuition can be clarified by criteria of co-occurrence and of 
transformational behavior. 

Within these two levels of the copulative use — first-order copula with 
concrete subject, second-order with nominalized subject — various substrata 
may be recognized depending upon the kind and number of transformations 
that have operated on a given sentence. For the purposes of this sketch I 
indicate only two substrata within each level. Thus within the range of the 
first-order copula we distinguish (3) elementary uses of be, where the subject is 
an elementary N and where the predicate (that is, the expression following 
be) is one of the kernel forms A, N, D;,,, or PN, and (it) near-elementary uses, 
where the subject is an elementary N (or, more generally, a first-order nominal 
like teacher and bookkeeper), but where is + predicate is not a kernel form 
but a transformational derivative of some elementary V. Among these 
verb-operators which introduce be, are, as we have seen, the progressive, the 
passive, and a third type that produces a stylistic or morphological variant 
of V in the form be PN. 

43 See his Introduction to Theoretical Linguistics, p. 347. For a more elaborate development 
of this distinction for Greek, see below, Chapter III §7 and Chapter IV §4. 

44 Later, in Chapter VI §18 and Chapter VII §6, I employ the terms ‘‘first-order’’ and 
‘“‘second-order’’ uses of eli in a slightly different sense. The difference is that I there count 


as first-order only those uses where eipi is not introduced by a transformation. This excludes 
some sentences with concrete subjects, for example in the periphrastic construction. 
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Progressive: John is sitting — John sits. 

Passive: Mary is loved by John«< John loves Mary. 
Morphological variant: John is in love (with Mary) < John loves 
(Mary ).*° 


These transformations all operateon NV or NVN (where of course V excludes 
copula be), and hence our verb does not normally occur in the kernel. The 
progressive is a partial exception, since here we may find an operator is next 
to the transform of a kernel de: 


Joan is being sweet today <— Joan is sweet (today). 


Shifting our attention to the second-order copula, the variety of subdivisions 
becomes bewildering as a result of the complex phenomena of nominaliza- 
tion.46 By definition, every second-order copula has a nominalized subject. 
I shall limit myself to one subdivision, determined by whether or not the 
predicate is also second-order. By a second-order predicate I mean one 
which does not normally or typically co-occur with a first-order nom- 
inal as subject. Thus in The singing is beautiful, The excitement is next 
door, we have second-order subjects but first-order predicates: compare 
Mary is beautiful, John is next door. But in To see her is bliss, His success is 
unlikely, the predicates are no longer first-order: Mary is bliss, John is un- 
likely are marginal or abbreviated sentences in a way in which the preceding 
examples are not. Thus within the second-level copula I recognize two sub- 
strata: (1) the mixed second-order copula, where the subject but not the 
predicate is second-order, and (ii) the pure second-order copula, where both 
nominal terms are second-order, i.e. where the subject is an “abstract” 
nominalization and the predicate also is an expression that does not generally 
apply to concrete subjects. 

These four divisions can be represented schematically as horizontal strata 
of increasingly “abstract” uses of the copula. (In the following list, the more 
concrete uses come first, the more abstract ones last.) 


I. First-order copula 


(i) Elementary copula: John is tall, Mary is a girl, Mary is the sister 
of John, A girl is here, A boy is in the hall. 


45 The near-kernel forms of be PN will be described below as quasi-locatives. Many exam- 
ples can be derived from V (e.g. John is on the march< John marches), but perhaps not all. 
Tam willing to accept the following derivations: John is in pain<- Something (or It) pains 
John, John is in trouble<- Something troubles (gives trouble to) John. But the problem de- 
serves more attention than I can give it. 

46 For a systematic survey of verb- and sentence-nominalizations (i.e. ‘‘event’’ and ‘‘fact’’ 
words), see Z. Vendler, Adjectives and Nominalizations, 1968. Vendler also mentions, but 
does not analyze in detail, the quality, state, and property words (such as sweetness, 
presidency, manhood) that derive from adjectives and from predicate nouns. 
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(ii) Near-elementary copula: John is coming, Mary is observed by 
a boy, A man is in love with Mary. 


IT. Second-order copula 


(i) Mixed cases: The meeting is gay, The celebration is across the 
street, The delegation is on its way here, The demonstration is being 
watched by small boys. 

(ii) Pure second-order copula: Shrewdness is a virtue, To see her is 
to love her, The discussion is an exercise in futility, The meeting is 
pointless. 


This scheme makes no claim to completeness; it serves only to give a some- 
what more structured idea of our loose notion of copula.4? For this view of 
the copula to be even approximately accurate, however, we must combine 
our initial division into horizontal layers with a further vertical classification 
determined by the word-class of the predicate. I draw this vertical division 
in detail only for the lowest stratum, the elementary copula, and shall simply 
allude to the projection at the upper stories. Since we have five kernel sen- 
tence forms into which be is inserted (VA, NN, NN_,,PN, ND,,., NPN), we 
might recognize five corresponding forms of the kernel copula. In fact, 
however, I propose that we reduce these to three. For present purposes there 
seems to be no significant difference between a predicate N and a predicate 
N,N. Similarly I shall combine (be) D,,. and (be) PN into a single copula 
type. After be in the kernel, D,,. would be represented by only a very few 
forms (such as here, there, nearby); whereas the prepositional phrase in kernel 
N (be) PN will, I think, always be locative in meaning. (This is largely an 
intuitive hunch, but I assume that we can exclude from the kernel such 
sentences as John is in trouble and James is out of the question on respectable 
transformational grounds.) Thus I distinguish three kinds of elementary 
copula, corresponding to the five kernel types 3—7: 


(A) the adjective copula, or be inserted in form NA 
(B) the noun copula, be in forms NN and NN,..PN 


47 J mention two complications among many. 1) Mary is perplexed by his question< His 
question perplexed Mary < He asked Mary a question, etc. The form be is introduced here 
by a passive transformation on a sentence with a second-order nominal for subject. Since 
the derivative subject is concrete, the result resembles a near-elementary use of the copula 
(1. ii), but the nominalized subject of the source or operand sentence suggests a mixed 
second-order case, like II. i. above. 2) I have entirely ignored further transformations of the 
copula at all levels, under the operation of ‘‘container-verbs” and the like: She noticed 
that John was tall, Mary has the reputation of being kind, She wants to be an actress, The 
police allowed the demonstration to be interrupted. Since these transformations apply quite 
generally to other verbs as well as be (e.g. She wants to leave Philadelphia, The police 
allowed the demonstration to continue), they do not belong specifically to an analysis of our 
verb, although they help to account for most of its actual occurrences in English, 
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(C) the locative copula, be in ND,,, and NPN. 


Examples are: 


(A) James is tall, Socrates is wise. 
(B) James is a man, Socrates is the husband of Xanthippe. 
(C) James is here, Socrates is in Athens.*® 


Since (A) and (B) often behave alike, in contrast to the locative (C), I shall 
for convenience group them together under the title of the nominal copula 
(where “nominal” refers to adjectives as well as nouns, as in the phrase 
“nominal sentence’). In many languages outside of I.-E., these two nominal 
kernel forms NA and NN are treated quite differently. Even within L-E., 
Spanish, for example, draws a radical line between the two. Thus for predicate 
adjectives in Spanish there is a choice between ser and estar as copula verbs, 
depending upon an aspectual contrast; for predicate nouns, however, only 
ser is acceptable as the copula.*9 In English too there are some clear transfor- 
mational differences between the forms NA and NN. Thus, while the verb- 
operator becomes may apply equally to both (John becomes wise, John 
becomes a man), the application of seems, by contrast, is normal in one case, 
but may be marginal in the other: Tom seems (to be) tired, Tom seems (to be) 
a man, And for other “‘predicative” verbs, the operation is strictly limited 
to N (be) A: The tomato smells fresh, but not *The tomato smells a fruit; and 
whereas in The bush grows green, the verb grow has the syntax of seems, 
becomes, etc., in The bush grows leaves the syntax is NVN with elementary V. 
Similar, but less radical differences might be noted between the transforma- 
tional properties of ND,,, and NPN. Hence where I speak simply of nominal 
and locative copulas I intend to leave open the possibility that a more 
refined classification might be desirable for specific purposes, as it clearly is 
for the theory of verb-operators or container verbs. For some generalizations, 
however, we may ignore even the basic distinction between nominal and 
locative copulas. Thus in @// kernel uses, whether nominal or locative, be as 
copula serves on the one hand to make a grammatical sentence out of infra- 
sentence forms that carry all the lexical information (and hence the verb 
can be omitted in telegraphic style, as in newspaper headlines); while as a 
48 Compare T. Langendoen’s distinction between the copula construction with predicate 
nominals, with adjectives, and with locatives, in ‘*The Copula in Mundari,’’ The Verb ‘be’ 
and its Synonyms, Part 1 (1967), pp. 834f. If this triple division of the copula is not universal, 
at least it extends well beyond Indo-European. 

49 The exception to this rule is of course only apparent in the case of noun forms used 
adjectivally, e.g. Estd muy presidente hoy, ‘‘He is very presidential (= acting like a president) 
today.’’ (J am indebted here to Gregory Rabassa of Columbia University.) Note that parti- 


ciples in Spanish, as in I.-E. generally, behave like adjectives rather than like nouns: they 
admit estar freely. 
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declined form it carries the indications of tense, number, and mood that are 
normally associated with V. And this statement applies not only to the kernel 
use of be but to the copula in the widest sense. If it were true of no other 
form in the language, this might serve as a general definition of the copula. 
But unfortunately, this description is much too general. And hence I see no 
possibility of defining the copula in the broad sense, except by analogy with 
the elementary copula strictly defined for the kernel forms.®9 

_ It is obvious that the distinction between noun copula, adjective copula, 
and locative copula just sketched at the elementary level can be projected up 
through the higher stories of our stratification, since it depends simply upon 
the word-class of the predicate. As we move upwards, the intersection of 
this division with the near-elementary forms of the first-order copula is 
relatively simple. 1) Be in the passive and progressive is strictly analogous to 
the adjectival copula; i.e., be + participle is analogous to be A. 2) Be in the 
morphological ‘variant on V (or on other kernel predicates) is generally 
analogous to a locative form: John is in love, Peter is out of his mind, Mary 
is on the way. 3) At first sight, there seems to be no analogy to be N at this 
level. But the analogy is quickly found if we agree to regard agent nominaliza- 
tions as transformationally derived from their underlying verb phrase. We 
then have John is a teacher«< John teaches, The man is a gardener —The 
man works in the garden. 

At the level of the second-order copula things are more difficult because 
‘of the general difficulties concerning second-order nominals; and the details 
could not be profitably worked out except in the context of a full-scale study 
of English nominalizations. I simply mention that the tripartite division re- 
appears even at the level of the pure second-order copula: Spitting is a habit 
(noun copula); Spitting is unlawful (adjective copula); Spitting is against the 
law (quasi-locative). The rising level of the strata corresponds to increasing 
transformational remoteness from kernel form and, tn intuitive terms, to an 
increasingly “‘abstract’’ function of the copula. In the case of the locative 
copula, the more abstract or derivative sentence form often corresponds to 
a metaphorical value in the use of prepositions: contrast Spitting is against 
the law with The shovel is against the wall. Something very similar occurs 
when elementary verbs are used with second-order nominals: Spitting wins 
the prize, Power slipped into the streets, Sincerity frightens him, There is of 
course no simple, linear correlation between the intuitive contrasts of 


50 To see that the generalized definition suggested above does not apply exclusively to 
copula be, consider a newspaper headline BIG FIRE IN CENTER CITY. I am more 
likely to reconstruct this as a sentence by prefixing There is a (or by inserting rages or 
breaks out after fire) than by inserting a copula is. But surely we cannot be satisfied with a 
definition of the copula that applies equally well to there is. 
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concrete-abstract or literal-metaphorical and the formal syntactic contrast 
of elementary-derived, but the correlation does seem massive enough to 
deserve investigation. The phenomenon in question is a general feature of the 
language and not a special fact concerning the verb be. But precisely this 
general consideration must be borne in mind if we are to raise the question 
of a concrete or “‘literal’’ use of the verb be. For any form which occurs in a 
variety of transformational functions or levels, the question of concrete or 
literal meaning can be coherently posed, in the first instance, only for the 
elementary uses. 


§9. NON-COPULATIVE USES OF be: THE DUMMY-VERB WITH 
TEMPORAL “PREDICATES” AND THE EXISTENTIAL PHRASE there is 


Just as actions, events, and states may be dated, so elementary verbs may 
take temporal! modifiers and, at a higher level, an action or event noun may 
receive a temporal “predicate”: John arrives tomorrow — John's arrival is 
tomorrow. But the terminology of copula and predicate is here abused, since 
we can no longer find any precise analogy to a kernel use of be. There is no 
elementary sentence of the form John is tomorrow.* In this use, be is a para- 
phrastic equivalent for occur, take place, as I mentioned in Section 6. I call 
this use the “dummy verb” to indicate that be is here construed without 
a predicate — 1.e. without a form that is structurally analogous to a kernel 
predicate — but with a temporal modifier; and thus it behaves superficially 
like a normal verb rather than a copula. But it is a mere dummy in that the 
kernel contains no be (or no occur or take place), and the be-transformation 
adds no new meaning or lexical content to the kernel; it may on the contrary 
add ambiguity or reduce precision: 


John begins tomorrow > John’s beginning is tomorrow 
They attacked three days ago —> Their attack occurred three days 
ago. 


Note that the tense of be (or its replacer) will reflect the tense of the kernel 
verb. 

Because of the lack of analogy to any kernel use of be, this transfor- 
mational use as dummy verb should be clearly distinguished from copula 
be with the same nominalized subjects: John’s beginning is a calamity, Their 
attack was brief. Nevertheless, to insist that the second-order copula and 


51 Such sentences do occur, of course, marginally. They may in most cases be analyzed as 
abbreviating transformations of the use with nominalized subjects: e.g. Mr. Jones is 
tomorrow<- Mr, Jones’ speech (arrival) is tomorrow< Mr. Jones speaks (arrives) to- 
morrow. 
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the dummy verb are distinct is not to deny that in some cases the distinction 
is not a sharp one. Consider the case where the subject of be is a nominaliza- 
tion of the kind just illustrated and where the “predicate” is a locative 
expression: The meeting is in the next room, The singing is in the hall. Are we 
to regard is here as a dummy verb, replaceable by takes place or occurs? Or 
are we to regard it as a locatiVe copula, analogous to The delegates are in 
the room, The singers are in the hall? Since a kernel locative expression may 
also occur as adverbial modifier with an elementary verb, there is no general 
answer to this question. In other words, we do not know whether the deri- 
vation is The delegates meet in the room-»The meeting is in the room, in 
which case we recognize a dummy use of be, or whether it is The delegates 
meet + The delegates are in the room—» The meeting is in the room, in which 
case, since we have. a locative copula in the source, we may legitimately 
recognize a copula in the result.52 

Philosophically, the most interesting case of be is in the initial phrase 
there is. Note that this “existential” use of there is not identical with (though 
it must be historically derived from) the local adverb there: the former is 
unstressed, the latter stressed.53 From the point of view of contemporary 
English, we might describe there is as a device for permutational transfor- 
mation bringing the verb ahead of its subject, as with initial adverbs in 
German or certain constructions in French. (Compare Nun lacht Anna or 
Ainsi font les marionnettes.) The historical origins of the usage seem to 
confirm this view of its function. In Middle English the order NV (including 
N be) is the more common, but inversion of verb and subject noun occurs 


52 Thus John Lyons’ parallel between temporal and locative copulas (The parade was in 
Central Park, The demonstration was on Sunday) is, from my point of view, ambiguous, 
(Introduction to Theoretical Linguistics, pp. 345f.) If on the one hand the locative after be 
represents a kernel locative with an elementary verb (They paraded in Central Park), then 
the parallel to on Sunday is exact and in both cases we have a dummy use of de. But if the 
locative represents a kernel locative with copula be, the parallel breaks down. For a 
plausible derivation of this type, consider 

The demonstration is in the courtyard (now, after having gathered on the 

street) <They demonstrate +- They are in the courtyard (now), 
In this case, the verb is serves indeed to locate the demonstration by locating the persons 
who are demonstrating, precisely as if we spoke of the demonstration as approaching or 
scattering. In the dummy-verb case, by contrast, it is not the persons as such but the act or 
event of demonstrating which is located. 

This distinction may be of little importance in English, but it is essential in Greek. For 
eli can be used as dummy-verb (= “‘occurs’’) even without temporal or locative comple- 
ments. And such uses would normally be regarded as existential, not copulative at all. 
See Type V in Chapter VI §15, where I describe this use of sipi as surface predicate or 
verb of occurrence. 

53 This was pointed out to me by Henry Hiz. Yuki Kuroda adds that the distinction is 
clearest when both occur in the same sentence: There is a book there. For the function of 
the first there, compare Jespersen, Philosophy of Grammar, pp. 154-156; Lyons, Jntro- 


duction, p. 393. 
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in many circumstances, including those in which the sentence begins with 
an adverbial expression. Declarative sentences beginning with the verb are 
still found in Middle English. “But quite early the verb tended to be preceded 
by the characteristically Modern English pseudo-subject there’’: ther were 
twey (two) men of holy wyl that levyd togedyr (lived together); ther fel a gret 
hungre (famine) in that lond (land).54 

Thus as the inverted order verb-subject began to be felt as odd, it was 
supported by an initial dummy-subject there. In origin, then, the transforma- 
tion There is a man at the door« A man is at the door must be regarded as 
strictly comparable to There came a knight ariding on his horse< A knight 
came ariding on his horse. In current English, however, initial there is 
(together with its modifications, such as there seems to be) is so common 
while the parallel permutation with other verbs is so rare that it is probably 
more accurate to treat there is separately, and to regard There came a knight 
ariding aud There dwelt a man in this town as vestigial or literary. The trans- 
formational properties of there is are rather complex and have apparently 
not been studied in detail.55 Hence I offer these remarks only as a preliminary 
survey. 

In order to point out some of the characteristic features of this trans- 
formation, it will be useful to have in view the whole range of sentences to 
which it might be applied. Hence I shall first summarize the preceding 
analysis of be together with the kernel forms for other elementary verbs. 
Since there is does not normally act on sentences with proper names or 
“definite descriptions”’ as subject, I illustrate N in each case as a common 
noun with the indefinite article.5¢ 


I. Kernel forms 
A. Verbs other than be. 


NV A man arrives. 
NVN_ A man loves the woman. 
NVPN A man looks at the woman. 


54 Fernand Mossé, A Handbook of Middle English tr. by J. A. Walker (Baltimore, 1952), 
p. 128 (§174). Mossé remarks that ‘‘alongside ther, the neuter pronoun (/)it was also used 
with the same force up to the 13th century ...: of hise mouth it stod a stem ‘from his mouth 
there came a ray’.”’ | 

55 Compare the very brief and tangential comments on ‘existential extraction” by Zeno 
Vendler in Linguistics in Philosophy (1967), pp. 64-69. Vendler also describes There is an 
N wh... as a ‘‘transform’’ of the original sentence with N. 

5@ It is of course possible to find special contexts in which there is may occur with proper 
names. For example **Who’s coming to dinner tonight?’’ ‘“Well, there is John (who is) 
coming, there is Peter, etc.’ Similarly for the definite article: ‘““Who can we find to take 
the message?”’ ‘‘There is the old man across the street (who can do it).”’ 
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B. Nominal copula 


NA A man is tall.57 
NN A trout is a fish. 
NN,eaPN A man is father of the boy. 


C. Locative copula - 
NDj,- A man is here. 
NPN A man is near the tree. 
IT, Near-kernel uses of ‘‘be”’ 


A. Progressive A man is arriving, 
A man is looking at the woman. 


B. Passive | The woman is loved by a man. 


C, Morphological variant of V A man is in love with the woman. 


IH, Second-order copula, with nominalized V as subject 


A. Nominai copula (+I.B) 
A meeting is successful, is a disappointment, is the beginning of 
a plot. 
B. Locative copula (~I.C) 
A meeting is here, is in the next room, 
C. Progressive (~II.A) 
A meeting is coming to an end. 
D. Passive (+ II.B) 


A meeting is interrupted by a telephone call. 
E. Morphological variant of V (~II.C) 
A meeting is under consideration. 
IV. Second-order nominal as subject with verbs other than ‘‘be”’ 


A meeting begins at 2:00 P.M., A meeting decides policy. 


V. Second-order nominal with “be” as dummy verb 
A meeting is at 2:00 P.M., A meeting is tomorrow. 


Now at first sight it seems that there is can be prefixed to any one of these 


57 Or A certain man is tall, to make the example seem more natural, The occurrence of the 
article in kernel forms raises difficult problems which cannot be dealt with here. Since the 
is known to be transformationally introduced in most cases, I usually give the indefinite 
article in examples of kernel form, even if in some cases the result is not a wholly natural 


sentence. 
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sentence forms, with the operand verb phrase transformed into a wh-clause, 
as in the case of the it is “extractor” (see above, Section 7): There is a man 
who loves the woman, There is a man who is father of the boy, There is a man 
who is looking at the woman, There is a meeting which is successful, etc. In 
some cases, however, the result is a marginal sentence: ?There is a trout that 
is a fish. In other cases the result seems incomplete or pointless without a 
special context: There is a man who arrives, There is a (certain) man who is 
tall, There is a meeting which is here. This seems to run counter to the defi- 
nition of a transformation as a relation preserving sentence-acceptability. 
I am unable to account for all the discrepancies, but some can be smoothed 
out by two considerations. 

(1) In several cases we get a more acceptable sentence if we assume that 
the wh-pronoun and operand be are zeroed after There is: There is a man 
here «There is a man who is here; There is a meeting under consideration 
< There is a meeting which is under consideration. This 1s equivalent to re- 
garding there simply as a permutational operator on be in the original 
sentence, without bringing in a wh-clause in the first place: There is a man 
at the door <— A man is at the door. It is the locative sentences which are most 
naturally treated in this way: There is a man here, There is a lecture in the 
next room; and the quasi-locatives such as There is a meeting under consider- 
ation. Note that the nominal copula resists this simple permutation of is 
and zeroing of wh- is: *There is a meeting (which is) successful, *There is a 
man (who is) tall, *There is a trout (that is) a fish. These sentences remain 
dubious even if the position of the predicate is shifted: ?There is an un- 
successful meeting, ?There is a tall man. 

(2) In many cases the there is transformation is natural only, or primarily, 
as an introduction to further discourse with the same noun as subject: There 
is an unsuccessful meeting in the next room, There is a tall man who....In 
such cases, the there is permutation on a nominal copula is fully acceptable 
when it occurs as a transform of the first operand in a binary transformation, 
with a second kernel to be supplied: A meeting is unsuccessful + A meeting 
is in the next room— There is an unsuccessful meeting in the next room. This 
works smoothly for the adjectival copula, but for a there is transform of 
noun predicates we need to allow for apposition: There is a man, a father of 
a boy, who... .°® It seems that there is must single out one and only one noun 
from the kernel sentence on which it operates, and that it introduces this noun 
as a subject for further discourse going beyond the kernel. Hence the typical 


58 Hence this is one case where the two forms of nominal copula diverge in their trans- 
formational behavior, just as both differ here from the locative. And our sample of NN, 
A trout is a fish, apparently remains unsalvageable for the there is transformation, even with 
apposition, unless we exchange subject and predicate: There is a fish, the trout, which 
(is abundant in these streams). 
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role of there is at the beginning of a narrative: Once upon a time there was a 
beautiful princess who .... Note that this introductory function is also possible, 
but by no means necessary, in the case of the locative copula. A there is 
transform of a locative kernel may introduce a further clause; but it may 
equally well stand alone: There is a man here (who...), There is a meeting 
in the next room (which...). 

Perhaps we may conclude, then, that the there is prefix represents (1) a 
normal transformation on be-locative sentences, yielding an acceptable 
permutation of be and its subject, and (2) an extension of this to other types 
of sentences, including the use of be as nominal copula, where the result is 
fully acceptable only as first member of a binary transformation or of some 
more extended discourse. These conclusions will apparently be confirmed by 
our analysis of comparable uses of sipi in Chapter VI. 


§ 10. Two SPECIAL CASES OF THE COPULA: THE IMPERSONAL 
e 
CONSTRUCTION AND THE NUNCUPATIVE USE 


Before leaving the topic of be in English, I want to mention two special 
versions of the copula that raise questions of some theoretical interest. The 
first case is the very common use of a kernel copula in impersonal form: 
It is hot (in the room), It is dark (here), It is humid (today). I take these 
to be true impersonals (in a sense to be further defined in Chapter IV §§ 27- 
30), since the subject it does not occur here as a pro-word for anything else. 
Whereas in a sentence like It is an awful book we may perhaps recognize a 
transform of A book is awful, 1.e. of a regular N (be) A kernel, in the case of 
It is dark we are obliged to admit a kernel form it (be)A where the subject 
expression cannot plausibly be replaced by any ordinary noun. This is the 
impersonal kernel copula, corresponding to an impersonal use of V for a 
limited class of “‘meteorological verbs:” It rains, It thunders. Note that the 
unmistakable examples of the impersonal copula just cited are also in a sense 
““meteorological,”’ describing the weather or the conditions of temperature, 
visibility, etc. Other cases are more dubious. Thus one may hesitate to regard 
It is two o'clock, It is Sunday as examples of the impersonal kernel copula, 
insofar as they represent natural answers to the questions What is the time? 
and What is today ? In view of this fact, the it of the answer can be interpreted 
as a pro-word transform of time and today. There is perhaps no clear border- 
line here between normal and impersonal forms of the copula, as we may see 
from the perplexing if in What time is it ? 

Finally, I mention the case of N (be) N where a proper name or personal 
pronoun appears in predicate position: The man who walked away is Paul, 
The culprit is you. In many cases it is possible to derive such sentences from 
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more elementary forms in which the pronoun or name occurs as subject: 
Paul walked away, You are the culprit. Where transformational grammar 
takes this course, it finds itself in the company of Aristotle, who described 
sentences of the first type as ‘“‘accidental predication”’ and would recast them 
as predication proper (katnyopetv dnAGc) in the second form, where proper 
names and pronouns appear only as subject of be, just as adjectives and verb 
forms (such as participles) appear only as predicates.5°9 To this extent 
Aristotle’s conception of proper or scientific predication anticipates the 
transformational concept of kernel sentence form. It seems, however, that 
neither Aristotle nor transformational theory can decompose J am Charles 
into a sentence where the proper name does not occur as predicate, unless it 
is into the metasentence ‘‘Charles”’ is my name. Whatever theoretical solution 
is adopted, sentences where be is followed by a proper name or personal 
pronoun represent an interesting special case of the copula, perhaps the 
only definite grammatical equivalent in natural language to the logical 
notion of an is of identity. We shall have occasion to return to this “‘nuncu- 
pative”’ use of to be, as I shall call it following Abelard. (See Chapter IV § 9.) 
As for the other case of so-called singular terms in predicate position, what 
Russell called definite descriptions (as in “Scott is the author of Waverley’’), 
the linguistic problems raised here belong rather to the theory of the article 
than to the verb be, The is in question is a non-kernel copula introduced 
together with an agent-nominalization of some elementary V (or, in other 
cases, from an operation on an elementary copula, as in John is the tallest 
man in the room, from underlying kernels which include John is a man, John 
is tall and John is in the room). Thus the introduction of is in Scott is the 
author of Waverley, from a kernel form Scott wrote Waverley, is not different 
in principle from Scott is an author (of books) — Scott writes books. The 
logically relevant difference concerns the and a, not be. 

In concluding this survey of be in English let me add a word of caution. 
In the last chapter of this work I shall explore the possibility that the Greek 
uses of cipt are interrelated in a systematic way which is of some philosophic 
interest. At a certain level of generality, what is true for Greek sii should 
be true for English be, since we are dealing in both cases with an inherited 
system of uses for I.-E. *es- which is surprisingly conservative. In detail, 
however, the two verbs look very different. For one thing, our English verb 
is heir to three distinct I.-E. roots, *es-, *bhii-, and *ves-, whereas only the 
first is represented in the forms of sipi. Insofar as forms like is and be 


*° Compare Prior An. I 27, 43°32-36 with Post, An. I 22, 8341-21: ‘That white (thing) is 
Socrates’’ and ‘‘What approaches is Callias’’ are instances of accidental predication, just 
as “The white (thing) is a stick’’ or ‘‘What walks (there) is a man’’ are accidental variants 
on “‘The stick is white’’ and ‘‘A man walks (there).°’ 
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are regarded as lexically equivalent, the aspectual contrast between *es- and 
*bhii- which is so strictly preserved in Greek is largely lost in English (though 
it may still reappear in the contrast of be and become). Probably no philos- 
opher innocent of our ontological tradition would rediscover the concept of 
Being on the basis of the modern linguistic data from English, or from any 
comparable language. The ancient system, as preserved in Greek, has been 
dislocated by the gap between a copula verb and the fixed formulaic use of 
there is which seems almost to be a distinct morpheme (like Aay in Spanish 
or il y ain French). The system has been altered by the appearance of an 
independent verb to exist which takes over some of the original function of 
*es-, and by other developments the most notable of which is the decay of the 
participle. Whereas the participle of cipiis a supple instrument of grammatical 
transformation and the source ofa nominalized form 16 Sv that retains regular 
connections with nearly all uses of the verb, the form being in English is a 
relatively inert fusion of participle and gerund, whose use as a substantive 
is extremely restricted, whether in the abstract action nomimalization (as in 
the concept of Being) or in the concrete “agent” form (a human being, a being 
from another planet). 

The fate of the English participle (which is partially paralleled, for example, 
by that of étant in French) is a symptom of the decay of the ancient system. 
Considered as an instrument of philosophic conceptualization, the modern 
verb be is a shadow of its ancient self —- at any rate a shadow of the system 

as represented in Greek eipti. 


CHAPTER II 


SUBJECT, PREDICATE, COPULA 


§1. FORMAL OR SYNTACTIC DEFINITIONS OF “SUBJECT,” 
“PREDICATE,” AND “*COPULA” 


In Chapter One I made free use of the terms “‘subject,”’ “predicate,” and 
“copula” in describing the transformational behavior of be in English, and 
the same terms will be required for our account of the Greek verb in the 
chapters which follow. In view of the debate and confusion which have often 
surrounded these terms, it is best to clarify our use of them before proceeding 
further. First of all I indicate how the terms may be defined for the purposes 
of syntactical analysis. 

Because of the fixed word order for nouns and verbs in a norma! declarative 
sentence in English, it is easy to give a formal definition of “subject,” 
“predicate,” and “‘copula,”’ at least for sentences of more or less elementary 
form, on the basis of the transformational syntax sketched in the previous 
chapter. (See Chapter I § 7.) Thus in the general formula for sentencehood 
NVQ, we identify the initial V as subject in every case. The copula is defined 
for the special case where V is be and where 2 — or as I shall say in this case, 
@ — ranges over adjectives, nouns, local adverbs, and prepositional phrases. 
Thus the copula is the verb be in the sentence form N is ®. This is the ele- 
mentary or near-elementary copula. By analogy with this elementary case 
we can define the copula in a wider sense, where the position of N can be 
taken by any noun-like form, including whole clauses, and where © may 
range over participles, infinitives, clauses, and other nominalized forms. For 
example in the sentence The reason why he arrived late for the meeting was 
that his train had been delayed, the verb was is a non-elementary or second- 
order copula, with the fhat-clause as predicate and the complex phrase 
beginning with The reason why as subject. 

So much for the definition of subject and copula. The predicate may be 
defined in either of two ways. Taking it narrowly, we identify the predicate 
as ® in the form N is ©, excluding the copula. Or taking the predicate 
broadly to include the copula, we define it as is ® in the same formula. This 
broader definition preserves the analogy with the general sentence form 
NVQ, where we want to say that VQ is the predicate. The broader definition 
is essentially the same as that offered by Chomsky in terms of noun phrase 
and verb phrase; and it corresponds to traditional usage in grammar. As just 
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indicated, it has the merit of maintaining the analogy between John|{reads, 
Johnjis reading, and Johnjis tall, where in each case (on the broader defi- 
nition) the sentence divides cleanly into subject and predicate, without re- 
mainder."(I assume that an object noun, where it occurs, will also be included 
in the predicate, e.g. John/reads the book. Other definitions are obviously 
possible here, but since our discussion of sii does not require an analysis 
of sentences with direct objects I shall not pursue the question.) 

On the other hand, there is something to be said for the narrower sense of 
“predicate” that excludes the copula, as in the S is P analysis of traditional 
logic. Not only in logic but in grammar as well we want to keep the familiar 
terminology of “predicate noun”, “predicate adjective’, “predicate phrase”’, 
and to be able to speak more generally of “‘the predicate” without specifying 
its form. In doing so, we presuppose the alternative analysis of N is ® not 
into subject-predicate but into subject + copula + predicate. To avoid this 
ambiguity, Jespersen introduced the term “‘predicative”’ to apply to predicates 
in this narrow sense that excludes the copula. But once recognized, this 
ambiguity is harmless and I propose to tolerate it here. Thus I shall speak 
of predicate in both the broader and the narrower sense, according as the 
copula is or is not counted as part of the predicate. 

In English the subject NV is unambiguously indicated by initial position in 
normal declarative word order and thus formally distinguished from pre- 
dicate NV in a sentence of the form N is N; Nixon is president. In Greek where 
the word order is much freer, ambiguity may arise for this copula type (and 
for this type only). Ambiguity as to which noun is subject will normally 
be avoided by some indication from the context, or by the use of the definite 
article with one of the two nouns. Thus in a sentence like 6 aGvijp Eott 
otpatnyéc, “The man is a general,” the article identifies dvrjp as the subject 
regardless of permutations of word order.1 But we must be prepared to admit 
that in some cases of N is N sentences in Greek the distinction between sub- 
ject and predicate noun may be undefined. These are in general the cases 
where is may be read as is identical with.2 Even in such cases the English 
word order provides us with a purely formal distinction between subject and 


1 Because of the syntactic neutrality of Greek word order in this respect, I generally follow 
the English order N is @ in citing an arbitrary Greek example. The most common Greek 
order is N@ is, 6 &viip otpatnyds éott. See Appendix A. 
2 The cases of N is N which I have in mind include those where the subject ‘‘noun”’ is 
a nominalized adjective, participle or infinitive, as marked for example by the article, 
which in Greek tends to specify the subject term. Consider this complex specimen of 
N (is) N with omitted copula from Euripides’ Bacchae 395f. 16 cogdv 3 0d cogia/té te WN} 
Svnté mpovetv, where I take cogia as the predicate whose subject is given by the two artic- 
ular forms: ‘‘Cleverness is not wisdom, nor is thinking high thoughts (the same as being 
wise).’” For the nominalized or substantival use of the adjective, see below, Chapter IV §8. 
On the other hand, there are certainly some cases where the article goes with the predi- 
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predicate noun. It is another question whether any importance is to be 
attached to the distinction in this case.$ 

These formal definitions of subject, predicate, and copula are easily ex- 
tended to other L-E. languages, and indeed to any language in which the 
word-classes noun, adjective, verb, etc, are recognized. For example, the copula 
can then be defined as any device — whether verb, pronoun, pause or in- 
flection — that serves to make grammatically acceptable sentences out of the 
infra-sentential forms noun-adjective, noun-noun, noun-prepositional phrase, 
etc.4 And in a language where there is no special device required for sentences 
of the form noun-noun or noun-adjective which distinguishes them from the 
form moun-verb, we may speak if we like of a zero copula. It is in this sense, 
I suppose, that the term ‘‘copula”’ is used in reference to languages outside 
of I.-E., insofar as it is used in any precise sense at all. 


§ 2. THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN SYNTACTIC, SEMANTIC 
ONTOLOGICAL, AND JUDGMENTAL (OR CONCEPTUAL) NOTIONS OF 
SUBJECT AND PREDICATE, AND A CONTRAST WITH THE 
LINGUISTIC TERMS “TOPIC” AND “COMMENT” 


This treatment of subject and predicate in purely formal or syntactical 
terms leaves certain deep issues untouched. In some cases we want to identify 
the subject of a sentence not as a word or expression but as a definite person 
or object in the world. I shall argue later that this is often the case when we 


cate, not the subject. See Newman’s note to Arist. Politics 1276529 xowovia 8’ éotiv i 
moAiteta, where the construction is disputed: ‘‘The association is a constitution’? or 
conversely? Newman cites 1278°11 xoAitevpa 8’ gotiv 7) roAiteia ‘*The supreme authority 
virtually is the constitution,’’ and 128342 where the definition of ‘‘citizen’’ begins noAitn¢ 
6é Kotvi pév 6 pstéxav tod dpxetv Kai dpyeadai sort “In general, the citizen is one who 
shares in ruling and in being ruled.”’ 

In such cases, the apparent distinction of subject and predicate is perhaps really one of 
topic and comment. 
8’ Compare Jespersen’s account of grammatical subject in Philosophy of Grammar (2nd ed. 
1934, pp. 150-4), where the criterion is explicitly semantic: the subject term is the one with 
narrower extension. This generally gives the same results as the formal definition which 
I have proposed in the text, but it tends to diverge precisely in the case of N is N sentences. 
For identity statements where Jespersen’s criterion might seem to lapse, he gives interesting 
reasons for regarding a proper name as subject whenever it appears with de. Hence in the 
case of an English sentence like The conqueror of Gaul was Julius Caesar, Jespersen’s 
criterion and mine result in a different choice of subject noun. But Jespersen does not 
consider the difficulty of applying his second criterion to what I cali the nuncupative 
sentence: J am Charles. 
4 If we regard these infrasentential forms as unordered pairs (or triplets, etc.) of word- 


classes, we may also include word order among the devices that serve as copula in the sense 
defined. 
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speak of an “understood subject” that does not appear in the sentence. To 
take an example which will concern us in Chapter VI, we want to say —anda 
lexicon may in fact say — that the verb eiyt means (i.e. may be translated as) 
“is alive’ only when the subject is a person, and that it means “occurs, takes 
place” only when the subject is an action, situation, or event. But persons 
and events are not linguistic expressions which occur in sentences. It is, I 
think, only an apparent solution to this problem if instead of speaking of 
persons and events as subject of the verb we talk only of “human nouns,” 
“‘animate nouns,” or “action nouns.” In many cases what we really mean by 
such expressions is not a formal distinction between different types of nouns 
but a semantic or extra-linguistic distinction between words that refer to 
persons, that refer to living things, that refer to actions or events. There is a 
genuine ambiguity here in the concept of subject which parallels an ambiguity 
that has often been noted in the case of predicate.* This ambiguity must be 
frankly recognized, and I propose to distinguish four or five senses of the 
terms “‘subject” and “‘predicate’’, only one of which is covered’ by the formal 
definitions given in the last section. (Here I limit myself to subject and 
predicate; there is to some extent a corresponding ambiguity of the term 
“copula”’, as we shall see in Chapter V §§ 1-2; but I neglect this problem for 
the time being. In what follows, I shall frequently abbreviate ‘‘subject’”’ and 
“predicate” as “S.”? and “‘P.’’) 

The chief point is to avoid confusion between the grammatical subject 
of a sentence and what I shall call the extra-linguistic subject, i.e. the person, 
thing, or event which the sentence is “about”? and to which the linguistic 
or grammatical S. refers. When the distinction is baldly stated, it seems im- 
possible to miss. Who can confuse the sense of “‘subject” in which the word 
““Napoleon” is subject of the sentence ‘“Napoleon died on St. Helena,”’ with 
that other sense in which Napoleon himself, the man who died in 1821, is 
subject of the same sentence? In principle, to distinguish Napoleon from his 
name is no more difficult than to distinguish that tiny island in the Atlantic 
from the syllables which refer to it. Yet it is precisely this confusion which 
infects the grammatical discussion of understood subject, and which often 
arises also when linguists speak of a psychological subject: is it a word or a 
thing which the speaker “‘has in mind”? Even philosophers, when they talk 
of logical subjects, do not always seem to be perfectly clear on this point. 

I shall treat S. and P. as correlative terms and describe the relation or tie 
between them as predication. In speaking of a relation of predication between 


5 For more on human or animate nouns, see below, Chapter IV §4. 

6 Thus Geach observes (Reference and Generality, Ithaca, New York, 1962, p. 23) that 
even in the work of ‘‘logicians as distinguished as Aristotle and Russell’’ we are sometimes 
unable to tell whether, when they speak of predicates, they are referring to linguistic 
components of sentences or to some extra-linguistic concepts or entities. 
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AandB, or in saying that B is predicated of A, I mean nothing more than when 
I say that A is the subject of B, or that B is the predicate of A. What we need 
now is to distinguish four kinds of predication (or four senses of the word 
‘‘predication’’): a syntactic, a semantic, an ontological, and a conceptual or 
judgmental relation. The syntactic and semantic forms of the S.-P. relation 
are required in any theory of language; the ontological and judgmental 
versions of predication must be mentioned here if only because of their 
historical importance and the consequent need of distinguishing them from 
the other two. In each case, S. and P. may be defined relatively to the sen- 
tence (proposition, judgment) in which they occur, as “subject of the sen- 
tence” and “predicate of the sentence.”’’ It is simpler, however, and more 
in accord both with traditional usage and with the etymology of the terms, to 
define them relatively to one another, so that for example in a simple noun- 
verb sentence like John runs we speak of the noun as “subject of the verb 
runs’, Of course we may speak derivatively of the noun in such a case as 
subject of the sentence. Wearealso obliged to take account of a fifth notion, 
the topic-comment relation, which tends to replace the subject-predicate 
terminology in contemporary linguistic theory. I shall describe this as a 
rhetorical relation since it is properly a question of emphasis, focus of atten- 
tion, or mise en relief within a given context. 

(1) Syntactic predication is a relation or tie between linguistic parts of 
sentences, 1.e. between expressions. Thus in the sentence Napoleon died on 
St. Helena, the noun Napoleon is the syntactic (or grammatical) S. and the 
verb phrase died on St. Helena is the syntactic (or grammatical) P. There is 
an obvious analogy to this grammatical conception in the use of the term 
“predicate” in predicate logic. It is this syntactic or grammatical notion 
of S. and P. for which we have given formal definitions in the preceding 
section. 

(2) Semantical predication, on the other hand, is a relation or tie between 
a linguistic and a non-linguistic item. The S. here is an extra-linguistic object 
(e.g. a person or thing), whereas the P. is a word, phrase, or sentence that 
describes this entity or that says something about it. Thus in our sample the 
extra-linguistic §. is the man Napoleon, of whom “‘died on St. Helena’”’ (or 
““He died on St. Helena’’) is predicated. For any singular sentence of S.-P. 
form, we may say that the extra-linguistic 8, is the person or entity (if there is 
one) to which the grammatical S. refers or, in an older terminology, the object 
which it denotes. Note that in both (1) and (2) the term “‘predicate’’ designates 
a linguistic expression, and that will be my use of the term throughout this 
study. In the case of “‘subject’’ where confusion is possible I speak of ‘‘gram- 
matical S.” when I mean the syntactic relatum (e.g. the word ““Napoleon’’) 
* So Chomsky, Aspects pp. 68 ff.; cf. p. 106. 
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and *‘extra-linguistic S.” when I mean the person or thing that a grammatical 
subject-expression refers to. (The terms “syntactic S.” and “semantic S.” 
might serve as well to make the same distinction.) 

(3) To do justice to the traditional usage we must also recognize the 
concept of predication as an ontological relation where neither term is a 
linguistic expression, namely the relation that holds between a person or 
object or other entity and what is said of it, where the thing said is not an 
expression but a property, action, or state. In this sense, which has a respect- 
able tradition behind it going back to Aristotle’s use of tt Kat tIvoc 
Katnyopeiodgos in the Categories, and which is still alive in the philosophical 
literature, we may say that the act or state of dying (and not the verb “‘died’’) 
is predicated of the emperor Napoleon (and not of his name). I shall make 
little or no use of this third sense in my own discussion, but its existence and 
distinctness from the other two should be clearly recognized.® Its importance 
lies not only in the influence it has exerted but also in the resistance which it 
calls forth and which has often been transferred to the S.-P! distinction as 
formulated in linguistic terms. It should be pointed out that neither the gram- 
matical sense of subject and predicate in (1) nor even the semantic concept of 
an extra-linguistic subject in (2) depends upon the substance-attribute or 
thing-property ontology which figures in (3), although both (1) and (2) might 
be used to support or recommend the latter. As we shall see, some ontological 
conceptions are probably required for any general definition of the subject- 
predicate relations (1) and (2). But I think that a rather common-sense 
ontology of particular objects or individuals will suffice, without any appeal 
to the existence of properties or universals. I propose to make use of the 
notion of extra-linguistic S. by relying upon the general concept of reference 
or reference to particulars as used (in rather different ways) by Quine and 
Strawson. It is this notion we employ when we say that, for any simple 
sentence of S.-P. form, the extra-linguistic subject is the particular (or 
particulars) referred to by the grammatical subject. But I shall leave the no- 
tion of grammatical predicate without any ontological explication. I would 
hope that we do not need to tackle the problem of universals or to answer 


8 This third, properly Aristotelian interpretation of ‘‘P. is predicated of S.”’ is itself more 
complicated than might at first appear. We must distinguish (i) the ontological relation as 
such, i.e. the complex subject-attribute fact or state of affairs corresponding to a true sen- 
tence of the form ‘‘S. is P.’’; and (ii) the assertion or claim that such a relation holds, as 
made by a speaker (or by a statement-form ‘‘S. is P.’’), without prejudice as to whether 
this claim is true or false. It is in the second sense that a proposition of the form “‘S. is P.”’ 
functions as premiss in a syllogism, e.g. in the Prior Analytics, where the truth value of the 
proposition is left indeterminate. But Aristotle often uses Katnyopettat to mean “‘is truly 
predicated of’’, e.g. in the Categories, where it is (i), the ontological relation as such, which 


he has in view. 
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the question ‘“‘What do predicate expressions stand for?” in order to analyze 
the use of cipi in Greek. 

(4) I shall avoid the terms “logical S.” and “‘logical P.”, since there seems 
to be no general agreement as to whether logical subjects are to be under- 
stood as linguistic expressions, as persons and things in the world, or perhaps 
as something in between, like the “terms” of an abstract proposition or 
judgment. Instead I shall speak of “conceptual S.” and “conceptual P.”, 
where these are understood as constituents of a judgment or “thought” (in 
Frege’s sense of Gedanke), taken as the meaning of a declarative sentence. 
A few historical remarks may shed light on some of the things recently said 
by linguists and philosophers in terms of logical S$. and P. 

By “conceptual S.” and “conceptual P.”” I mean the notions of S. and P. 
which figure in the classical theory of judgment, as we find it expressed for 
example in the Logic and Grammar of Port Royal. In this theory, which 
perhaps owes more to the Stoics than to Aristotle’s own very brief remarks 
on psychological “‘signs”’ at the beginning of the De Interpretatione, the terms 
of a proposition in syllogistic analysis are interpreted as “ideas” or concepts 
combined in the act of judging. In order to avoid the notorious difficulty of 
situating attributes or predicate concepts either in human thought or in the 
world of nature, the Stoics had sought to define a new realm of logical or 
semantic objects — their Aexrtd, i.e. ““sayables”’ or “meanings” — among which 
not only predicates but also judgments or propositions (Stoic &&1@pata) 
and arguments as well could be located. The Stoic Aexta reappear (and are 
reinterpreted) in medieval Aristotelianism as the intentiones or concepts in 
the intellect which are regarded as the primary and universal natural signs, 
signified in turn or (as we would say) “expressed”’ by the secondary signs which 
are words in a particular language. It is this post-Aristotelian theory of 
meaning conceived in psychological or epistemological terms that is re- 
formulated in the Port Royal doctrine of the union of subject concept (or 
subject term) and predicate concept (or term) in the act of judgment.® 

Now in this theory of judgment the §.-P. relation properly belongs neither 
to the structure of things and events (as with Aristotle) nor to the purely 
grammatical pattern of utterances, but to some mental or intellectual struc- 
ture underlying the expression of thought in words. Insofar as the deep struc- 
ture of language as Chomsky conceives it is constituted by linguistic univer- 
sals, a tacit knowledge of which is presupposed in the child as part of his 
innate language-acquisition system, Chomsky’s theory of deep structure 
must likewise be regarded “‘as a specific hypothesis, of an essentially ratio- 


® For further discussion of the post-Aristotelian theory, see below Chapter IV §27. 
Aristotle’s own doctrine is briefly described in the next section of this Chapter. 
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nalist cast, as to the nature of mental structures and processes’’.10 And as he 
formulates it, the notion of “logical S.”’ and “logical P.”’ as constituents of 
deep structure must also be interpreted in conceptual or mental terms. 

For strictly linguistic purposes, however, Chomsky’s notion of logical S. 
and P. can be construed in a purely syntactic way as the grammatical S. and 
P. in a canonical rewriting of the sentence. In the transformational system 
used here, this means that the logical S. or P. of a given sentence will be the 
grammatical S. or P. of its elementary source. For example, the logical (or 
conceptual’) S. of a passive sentence will be recognized in the grammatical 
S. of the underlying active form. This corresponds exactly to Chomsky’s 
observation that in the sentence John was persuaded by Bill to leave it is John 
which functions as grammatical S. (in the surface structure of the sentence) 
but Bill which functions as logical S. — in other words, as grammatical S. in 
the deep structure.1! For us the deep structure is given by the elementary 
source, plus transformations. This possibility of reconstruing the logical or 
conceptual S. and P. in purely syntactic terms means that we need make no 
use here of the former notion. 

(5) The terminology of topic-comment as it has developed in recent years 
represents an attempt to salvage the older notions of “‘psychological’’ (some- 
times “‘logical’’) S. and P., or of similar notions such as theme and rheme, in 
order to make them useful in formal linguistics. The aim was first of all to 
get rid of the traditional logical and ontological associations of the S.-P. 
terminology, and at the same time to define a more general notion of which 
the I.-E. “subject” and “predicate” (as noun and verb, respectively, in a 
noun-verb sentence) would be a special case. These two aims are in part 
incompatible, and they have resulted in two distinct notions circulating in 
contemporary linguistics under the term “‘topic”’. One is a rhetorical (or in 
some cases psychological) notion which is concerned with the focussing of 
attention, the expectations of the hearer, what can be taken for granted from 
the context, and so on. In this sense, the topic is described as what is given in 
the preceding context as the background of the utterance; the comment is 
what is new, unpredictable, or in the foreground of attention. This rhetorical 
contrast has no intrinsic connection with the syntactic S.-P. relation and it 
may in fact interfere with it, for example by altering the word order of a 
standard sentence in English. Thus in Hockett’s example, That new book by 
Thomas Guernsey I haven’t read yet, the position of the object before subject 
and verb might be explained as the result of emphasis or focus on this part 
of the sentence.12 A rhetorical analysis of this kind is essentially concerned 


10 Aspects. p. 53; cf. pp. 25ff. 
11 Aspects, p. 70. . 
12 See the discussion by Lyons, Introduction, pp. 334-7, who underestimates the difference 
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not with the internal structure of given sentences out of context but with the 
interrelations between several sentences in a connected discourse. It may 
thus throw light on such phenomena as word order, deletability (or zeroing), 
pro-wording, and sentence intonation or stress. 

Entirely different in principle is the properly syntactic concept of topic 
which some linguists have used to describe any expression in a sentence that 
receives a specified formal treatment, such as the nominative case in many 
1.-E. languages, initial position for a noun in languages like English, certain 
suffixes in Korean.13 This syntactical conception, which can be regarded 
as a generalization of the traditional notion of grammatical subject, may of 
course coincide in the case of some sentences with the rhetorical notion of 
topic as an item in low relief, or which is given by the preceding context. But 
whereas the syntactic topic can be defined so as to coincide with the gram- 
matical subject in ai! cases where the latter is defined, the rhetorical topic is 
essentially a factor of stylistic focus that varies independently of the S.-P. 
structure of the sentence. 


§ 3. THE TERMINOLOGY FOR SUBJECT AND PREDICATE 
IN ARISTOTLE 


In view of our special interest in the Greek material and by way or pre- 
paration for a general consideration of S. and P., it may be well to call to 
mind the original Greek discussion of the S.-P. relations. The distinctions 
made in the previous section should help to clarify some obscurities in the 
modern interpretation of this ancient doctrine. For one thing, it has not 
been generally noticed that, although both Plato and Aristotle may be said 
to have recognized the syntactical relation of predication, neither of them 
describes this relation in terms of “‘subject” (bmoxefuevov) or “predicate” 


in principle between the rhetorical topic-comment notion and the traditional syntactic 
analysis into S. and P. But Lyons rightly remarks that without a special context a sentence 
like John ran away is ‘‘structurally ‘unmarked’ for the distinction of topic and comment”’ 
(ibid. p. 336). 

Note that the sentence given above is an example of Harris’ permutation transformation. 

We may compare its rhetorical effect to that of the transformation known as the /t-extractor: 
Tread that book - It is that book (which) I read. In both cases we can give a formal defini- 
tion of the phenomena which are rhetorically described in the terminology of topic and 
comment. But the formal definition presupposes normal word order in the source of the 
transformation, where the grammatical subject will be represented by the first N in the 
sentence. 
138 See Harris, Mathematical Structures, p. 112, n. 2, and compare the discussion of ‘‘pri- 
mary topicalization’”’ in Fillmore, Universals in Linguistic Theory, p. 55. Fillmore’s 
**secondary topicalization’’ (p. 57) is closer to the rhetorical concept of topic which I have 
just distinguished above. Chomsky’s remarks on topic and comment in Aspects (pp. 220ff. 
n. 32) seem to hesitate between the syntactical and the rhetorical conception. 
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(katnyopypa, Katnyopobpsevov). The terms are Aristotle’s invention, appar- 
ently, and Plato does not use them at all. Both philosophers, however, when 
they clearly are concerned with the analysis of a sentence (Adyoc) into 
grammatical S. and P., designate these as Svoua and Pfiwa respectively.14 
The terms dvopia and ffipo are normally translated as “noun” (or “name’’) 
and “verb,” and Plato’s very brief discussion is compatible with this render- 
ing. In Aristotle’s usage, however, there is no question that Of may extend 
to what we call adjectives as well, when these occur in a predicative role.15 
It is essential to both discussions that nouns and verbs are considered not 
simply as word-classes but as syntactic constituents of sentences. We may say 
that Plato and Aristotle set out to distinguish syntactical subject and predi- 
cate, and could do so only by distinguishing noun and verb (or noun and 
adjective) in kernel sentences of the noun-verb (or noun-adjective) type: 
Theaetetus flies, (A) man walks, A man (is) tall. 

On the other hand, when Aristotle introduces the terms from which our 
“subject” and “predicate” are derived by loan-translation, it is not to 
designate the syntactic but the ontological relation of predication, what 
we have distinguished as sense (3) in the previous section. Hence his term 
dnoKksipevov properly designates the extra-linguistic S. only, and never the 
grammatical S. The broxeipevov of the Categories, which is a “primary 
substance” (mp@tn odcia), is of course the man Socrates and not his name or 
description. It is because his broxeipevov is properly an extra-linguistic S., 
and in the primary instances a particular individual in the world, that Aristotle 
in Categories 2 can contrast “‘being said of a subject,” in a specially restricted 
case of the ontological sense (3) of predication, with “being present in a 
subject,” without shifting the meaning of bxoxsipevov.1® The rudimentary 


14 See Sophist 261D-263D and De Interpretatione 2-5. 

15 See L. S. J. s.v. Otjua, and John Ackrill, Aristotle’s Categories and De Interpretatione 
pp. 118-20. The first example of a fjpa offered by Aristotle in the De int. is apparently 
AevKoc at 16#15, and his first examples of complete declarative sentences again take as 
their ‘‘verb’’ Aeukdc: see the quantified versions of &v9pm@nog AevKds (E071), ‘‘man is white,”” 
in ch. 7. On the other hand, in Poetics 1457%14-17 (as generally in the post—Aristotelian 
usage) AsvKdc is unambiguously classified as a noun, for the obvious reason that it does 
not satisfy the definition of Sia given in De Int. 3: it does not indicate time or tense. The 
different senses of Sfj0 in Aristotle are carefully distinguished by Ammonius (in De Int. 52, 
32-53, 7): 1) any word indicating tense, including past and future forms and negated verbs, 2) 
the narrower sense specified in De Int. 3, limited to unnegated verb forms in present tense, 
and 3) any word in predicate position: néoa gavi Katnyopobpevov év tTpotdost ToLoboa. 
Note that Ammonius, unlike Aristotle, uses katnyopotpevov for a syntactic predicate. 
This development was no doubt facilitated by certain tendencies in Aristotle’s own usage, 
As a systematic terminology, however, the use of katnyépnua and Katnyopotpevov for 
a syntactic or judgmental predicate is post-Aristotelian. 

16 For an example of confusion on this point see the remarks of Chung-Hwan Chen, in 
Phronesis 2 (1957), p. 149, who claims that ‘‘the term Oroxeipevov is very equivocal.”’ In 
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ontological theory of the Categories, in which attributes are predicated of 
extra-linguistic subjects, underlies the logico-grammatical analysis of the 
De Interpretatione, in which nouns are combined with verbs to compose 
sentences. Hence a verb is said to be “always the sign of attributes (tév 
brapydovtov), namely of those predicated ofa subject (tv kad’ baoketpévov)”’ 
in the ontological sense (De Int. 16°10). Originally, then, the term “subject” 
applied only to the extralinguistic subject, so that the correlative ““predicate”’ 
(xatnyopobpevov) designated either the expression applied to (or true of) an 
object, in the semantic sense of “predication”, or else the ontological attri- 
bute or characteristic (genus, species, quality, action, etc.) signified by this 
expression. In the Categories, at any rate, the subject-predicate terminology 
is used only for predication in the semantic sense (2) or the ontological sense 
(3) distinguished in § 2.17 In their more elaborate theory of language the 
Stoics make use of Aristotle’s subject-predicate terminology in a new way: 
for them bxoxsipeva are bodies and katnyophpata are Aexta or propositi- 
onal ‘‘meanings”. But neither term designates words or expressions as 
syntactic parts of sentences, and to this extent the Stoics are faithful to the 
original Aristotelian usage. 


§ 4. TOWARDS A GENERAL DEFINITION OF SUBJECT AND PREDICATE 


It is a matter of historical fact, then, that Aristotle followed Plato in design- 
ating the syntactic constituents of sentences as noun (6voyia) and verb 
(ffjpa), whereas the term “subject” (6noxeipevov), and to some extent the 
whole subject-predicate terminology, was introduced to denote the extra- 
linguistic analogues of nouns, verbs, and adjectives. It is perhaps an historical 
accident that the situation has now been reversed, so that we think of the | 
S.-P. distinction as primarily grammatical. But it is no accident that an 
abiding connection seems to be felt between the syntactic analysis of simple 
sentences into noun-verb (or noun-adjective) and the extra-linguistic dis- 
tinction between things or objects and their actions, states, or properties. It 


fact the equivocation is not between two senses of broxeipevov but between predication in 
the modern, syntactic sense (1) and in Aristotle’s own ontological sense (3). Aristotle may 
himself confuse the two from time to time, but not as frequently as his interpreters do. For 
exceptional cases where Aristotle seems to use Snoxeipevov for grammatical subject (or 
for some comparable syntactic notion) see De Int. 10, 1937; 12, 21529, 2289, 

17 Thus I agree in part with Lejewski, who understands Aristotle’s notion of being predi- 
cated of as “‘a semantical relation, i.e. a relation that holds between an expression of a 
language and a non-linguistic entity .... We predicate expressions of things’’ (‘‘Proper 
Names’’, Proceedings Aristotelian Society 1958, p. 230). But in Aristotle’s own intention 
this concern with the semantical relation is probably subordinate to the study of ontological 
relations, in which things (species, genus, quality, action, etc.) are predicated of things. 
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has often been supposed that a substance-attribute metaphysics or, more 
generally, an entity-property distinction is a projection onto the world of the 
noun-verb or subject-predicate structure of sentences in Greek and cognate 
languages. What I want to propose is the contrary hypothesis: namely, that 
the appearance in many or most languages of a noun-verb distinction, and 
hence of a subject-predicate sentence structure as well, is the reflection within 
grammar of certain fundamental conditions underlying all human use of 
language. 

The conditions I have in mind include such facts as these: a language is 
employed by individual human beings to speak to one another; speaker and 
hearer must be able to talk not only about themselves and other persons, 
but also about the animals, plants, artifacts, and other relatively durable 
objects which make up their world. Hence they must have some device for 
mentioning or referring to these objects, for singling them out and calling 
them to mind as a basis for further discussion. The class of nouns (in the 
general sense, which includes not only common nouns and proper names 
but also personal pronouns) is the fundamental linguistic device for this 
purpose: nouns, or more exactly, elementary nouns (primitive V) constitute 
the nucleus class of referring expressions, which may of course be supple- 
mented by demonstratives, articles, numbers, verb-clauses, etc. for greater 
precision. The reason, I suggest, why nearly every language distinguishes 
a word-class of nouns or nominal forms is just that every language requires 
a class of referring expressions to denote persons (e.g. the speaker and hearer), 
horses, sheep, houses, boats, weapons, and other particulars, both singly and 
in groups. 

These facts are sufficiently obvious, and they suggest the general definition 
of noun as a word-class of referring expressions, with a characteristic sub- 
class (the elementary nouns or first-order nominals) whose members denote 
individual persons, places or things.4® This may not seem a satisfactory 
definition, since it presupposes the concepts of (1) denoting or referring, and 
(2) individual persons and things. The second notion seems to me sufficiently 
primitive to require no further discussion here; 1 but the concept of referring 
might itself be explicated or illustrated by a consideration of the subject- 
predicate structure of sentences; and this in turn can be explained in terms 


18 This is what Lyons calls a “‘notional’’ definition of noun, where for ‘‘notional’’ I would 
say ‘‘semantic.”’ 

19 By taking the common-sense notion of individual thing or physical object as primitive 
I do not mean to suggest that this notion is sharply defined. There are many clear cases; 
in addition to people, we surely include cows, trees, vases, and spears. But what about 
rivers, Cities, and clouds? I tend to be generous in my use of the concept, and for present 
purposes would count these as individual things. But I exclude numbers, thoughts and 


events. 
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of the elementary sentence forms noun-verb or noun-adjective, as we have 
seen in the Greek discussion in the previous section. It might be argued that 
the concept of noun as a word-class in general linguistics (in contrast to verb 
or other non-nominal form), the concept of referring or denoting as a seman- 
tic (extra-linguistic) relation between word and thing, and the syntactic 
concept of S.-P. sentence structure are all equally primitive, in this respect, 
that one cannot give an adequate account of any one of these three concepts 
without making use of the other two. | 

It is often the case that within a given language the noun-verb distinction 
can be made in purely formal terms, on the basis of such criteria as grammati- 
cal suffixes or the forms used for negation.2° And it might appear that we 
can generalize this distinction, without relying on any extra-linguistic 
considerations, by the following observation: given the noun-verb distinction 
for a particular language, as a division of word-classes on formal grounds 
alone, we call one of these classes “‘noun’’ and the other “‘verb’’ simply 
because most of their members will be translated by nouns and verbs respec- 
tively, in English or a cognate language. I do not believe this formal account 
goes to the heart of the matter. Why do we translate the putative proper 
names (of individuals or tribes) by proper names in our own language, a 
word for an animal species by a common noun, a morpheme or word 
indicating the speaker by the pronoun “‘I’’? These questions may be ignored; 
but they cannot be answered, they cannot even be formulated, without 
introducing the notion of reference and considering the nature of the extra- 
linguistic items referred to. 

The interconnection between the lexical, syntactical, and semantical 
analyses is roughly this. Given the basic word classes and a simple two-term 
sentence of the form NV, e.g. Socrates sits, (A) man stands, we define the - 
grammatical S. as the noun and the grammatical P. as the verb in the given 
sentence. (In Greek, the noun-verb distinction is easily drawn on the basis of 
suffixes; in English we would need distributional criteria.) We may then 
extend these concepts to more complex sentences, retaining the (in English) 
initial noun phrase as S., and the expanded verb phrase as P.21 By introducing 
the concept of reference we can define the extra-linguistic S. of the sentence, 
the ODroxetpevov or entity we are talking about. And if we choose, we can 
similarly introduce the ontological version of P. as the action, state, or 
property signified by the linguistic predicate. And this procedure, from 


20 For an example of the latter, see A. C. Graham’s account of the noun-verb distinction 
in Chinese: The Verb ‘be’ and its Synonyms, Part I, pp. 2£. 

21 At this point my account follows Lyons, Introduction, pp. 338f. at least in part. See also 
his ‘“Towards a ‘notional’ theory of the ‘parts of speech,’”’ Journal of Linguistics, 2 (1966), 
209-36. As will appear in a moment, we are both following Sapir. 
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morphologically or distributionally defined word-classes to syntactic compo- 
nents of sentences, and from syntactic S. and P. to particular entities and their 
properties, is roughly the course followed by the development from Plato’s 
discussion in the Sophist to Aristotle’s doctrine in the Categories. From the 
point of view of general linguistics, however, this has the disadvantage of 
not affording us any general cliaracterizations of noun and verb, so that as 
soon as we abstract from morphological peculiarities of familiar languages, 
the whole analysis is left hanging in the air. On the other hand, if we take 
for granted the syntactic analysis of sentences into S. and P., we can define 
nouns as the word-class that can occupy both S. position and P. position, 
whereas verbs cah occupy P. position only.22 Finally, if we choose to take as 
primitive the notion of expressions referring to or denoting persons, places, 
and objects, we can define the class of (elementary) nouns as the word-class 
of referring expressions and can define a verb as a form which, when added 
to a noun, produces an acceptable sentence. Any one of these approaches 
may reasonably be preferred for a particular purpose, although I believe the 
third is philosophically the most illuminating. My present aim is simply to 
show that the concepts of noun-verb, S.-P., and reference to objects (in 
conjunction with the concept of sentencehood), represent three points of 
departure for covering essentially the same ground. 

The interdependence of these lexical, syntactic, and semantic (or extra- 
linguistic) concepts is vividly reflected in a well-known passage of Sapir 
which I shall quote at length as a kind of concluding “‘authority” for my 
discussion of S. and P. Sapir has just remarked that ‘“‘no logical scheme of 
the parts of speech... is of the slightest interest to the linguist. Each language 
has its own scheme.” 


Yet we must not be too destructive, It is well to remember that speech consists of a series 
of propositions. There must be something to talk about and something must be said about 
this subject of discourse once it is selected. The distinction is of such fundamental impor- 
tance that the vast majority of languages have emphasized it by creating some sort of 
formal barrier between the two terms of the proposition. The subject of discourse is a noun. 
As the most common subject of discourse is either a person or a thing, the noun clusters 
about concrete concepts of that order, As the thing predicated of a subject is generally an 
activity in the widest sense of the word, a passage from one moment of existence to another, 
the form which has been set aside for the business of predicating, in other words, the verb, 
clusters about concepts of activity. No language wholly fails to distinguish noun and verb, 
though in particular cases the nature of the distinction may be an elusive one.?% | 


22 It is in this respect, and in the perspective of transformational grammar, that adjectives 
belong with verbs (as essentially predicate expressions) rather than with nouns. See Lyons’ 
proposal to classify adjectives under the broad category of “‘verb”’ in Introduction, pp. 323-5, 
and in the article quoted in the preceding note. The same point can be made in terms of 
Harris’ kernel analysis by observing that NN, NV and NA, but not VN or AN, represent 
elementary sentential forms. 

23 Edward Sapir, Language, Harcourt Brace paperback, p. 119. 
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In several respects this passage is very carelessly written. Sapir would have 
taken greater pains with it if he had foreseen how often he would be quoted ! 
We must forgive the more-than-Aristotelian insouciance with which “the 
subject of discourse” is identified as a noun in one sentence and a person or 
thing in the next.24 But if we introduce the necessary distinctions, we see 
that Sapir is accounting for the universality of the noun-verb opposition by 
pointing to its function in the syntactic relation of predication, taking as his 
specimen a two-term sentence with intransitive verb; and that he is explica- 
ting this in turn by appealing to the semantic relation involving reference 
(where the “subject of discourse” is a person or thing, not an expression), 
and even to the ontological relation, where the “thing predicated”’ is “an 
activity in the widest sense, a passage from one moment of existence to an- 
other.” 

Despite its deficiencies of formulation, this statement of Sapir is a precious 
one, coming as it does from a master of exotic languages who was of all men 
the one least inclined to see the universal laws of thought embodied in the 
idioms of Indo-European. Al] the more remarkable, then, that he should in 
effect have endorsed the Platonic-Aristotelian analysis of the sentence into 
noun and verb on the basis of extra-linguistic considerations quite similar to 
those from which the classical analysis arose. We can summarize Sapir’s 
position, which is essentially the view defended in this section, by the follow- 
ing four points. 

(1) Certain universal features or tendencies in word classes and sentence 
structure are conditioned by the existence of individual objects such as per- 
sons and things, which any language must be able to talk about, 1.e. must be 
able to take as extra-linguistic subjects for declarative sentences, questions 
and the like. 

(2) This distinction between things and what we say about them is reflected 
in the grammatical S.-P. structure of some sentences in every language, i.e., 
there will be some sentences in which one term serves to refer to an individual 
person or object and another term can be construed as predicated of —as true 
or false of — the object referred to by the first term. 

(3) In the context of general linguistics, independently of the morphological 
and syntactic peculiarities of any given type of language, a noun may be 
defined (in the first instance) as a word class some of whose members function 
typically as referring expressions to designate or identify persons and things 
as extra-linguistic S. (By introducing transformational considerations which 
Sapir did not envisage, we may sharpen this as follows. A class of elementary 
or first-order nouns may be defined as the words that refer to persons or 


24 For a more conscientious distinction on Sapir’s part between ‘‘objects, actions, qualities 
to talk about’’ and “‘their corresponding symbols’’ in words, see the same work, p. 93. 
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individual things in the way indicated. An extended class of nouns may be 
defined to include all words morphologically and syntactically analogous to 
the elementary nouns, e.g. words that can occur in some of the same environ- 
ments, or in environments of the same general form.) The class of verbs (or, 
in Lyons’ sense, “predicators”’) is distinguished as the class of words that 
combine with a noun to give a ‘simple two-word sentence. 

(4) This difference in function of the expressions in a simple two-term 
sentence type is such a fundamental feature of discourse that it receives a 
formal expression in most languages by some distinction between nominal 
and verbal forms, i.e. between typical S. expressions and typical P. expres- 
sions,25 

It must be observed that I have not, after all, formulated any general defi- 
nition of S. and P. What I have tried to do, informally, is to indicate two 
ways in which such a definition might proceed, on the one hand by consid- 
ering the word class distinction in the two-term sentence of noun-verb form, 
and on the other hand by the distinction between a referring expression 
(or noun) and what must be added to it (namely, a predicate) to make a 
sentence. I have suggested that the second procedure, which combines se- 
mantic with syntactic considerations, in fact underlies the first. This second 
line of definition is also more general, since it recognizes an S.-P. relation even 
in the case of the so-called nominal sentence, where the predicate constituent 
is, or might be, a referring expression as well. Thus a noun may serve as a 
predicate in the narrow, and perhaps also in the wider sense distinguished 
above in Section 2; but a (finite) verb can never be the subject of a sentence. 
There is only an apparent exception in the case of quoted words, e.g. “Runs” 
is a verb. When a verb form functions as a S. expression, we for that very 
reason describe it as “‘nommalized.” It is this syntactic asymmetry which 
determines the universal character of the noun-verb opposition, if anything 
does. And this syntactic asymmetry is indirectly correlated with the semantic 
asymmetry that is constituted by the referring function of nouns. Verbs 
cannot occur as subject of m sentence because they do not refer to or 
denote objects. And in the more elementary cases, the function of the 
subject expression is precisely to denote the object that the sentence is 
“about’’. 


25 A stronger version of this thesis is offered by Lyons: “‘Every language may be assumed. 
to have, as its most typical sentence-type of minimal syntactic structure, a class of sentences 
whose nuclei are composed of a nominal and a verb (the term ‘nominal’ is intended to 
include nouns, pronouns, and noun-phrases; and the term ‘verb’ is understood in the wider 
sense which also embraces adjectives)’’ (Zatroduction, p. 339, with emphasis added here). 
The italicized words probably make the statement too strong, as we shall see in the next 
section, 
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§ 5. SOME RESTRICTIONS ON THE UNIVERSALITY OF THE 
NOUN-VERB OR SUBJECT-PREDICATE SENTENCE STRUCTURE 


Before turning to the Greek material, it will be useful to consider a pointed 
objection to the general claims about the S.-P. structure of sentences that 
were presented in the preceding section. In a recent article in Mind, Ian 
Hacking has challenged the thesis that all languages make some use of the 
S.-P. (or nominal-verbal) sentence type. Ironically enough, Hacking’s 
challenge is based upon evidence from the language on which Sapir was the 
unrivalled authority: the speech of the Nootka Indians on Vancouver 
Island.26 A brief look at Hacking’s argument will help to clarify the import of 
Sapir’s claim, and also lead us to qualify it in a significant way. 

Hacking does not doubt that the Nootka Indians live in a world full of 
individual things, which they succeed in talking about. Thus he does not 
deny claim (1) in our statement of Sapir’s position (above, p. 52). But he 
does deny (2), that the language contains terms which are properly described 
as referring expressions used to identify persons or objects as the extra- 
linguistic S. of a given sentence, expressions which, in Strawson’s phrase, 
“serve to introduce particulars.” 2? Above all, he wants to deny (4) by showing 
that the language makes no §.-P. distinction within the sentence since, in fact, 
it makes no distinction between nominal and verbal forms. Thus Hacking 
agrees with Sapir and with the view maintained here that, in the context of 
general linguistics, the paired concepts of noun-verb and S.-P. stand or fall 
together. 

Now Nootka is certainly one of the languages Sapir had in mind when 
he recognized that in some cases the nature of the noun-verb distinction 
may be elusive. Hacking quotes Boas’ statement for the related language of 
Kwakiutl: “‘All stems seem to be neutral, neither noun nor verb, and their 
nominal or verbal character seems to depend solely on the suffix with which 
they are used, although some of the suffixes are also neutral.”’ Hacking adds: 
*‘And this ‘character’ is not internal to the language, but arises from how we 
translate it.”’28 He concludes that the Nookta sentence is best understood 
in terms of what Strawson calls feature-placing, where we have the report 
of a state or process to be found in some place and time, without a S.-P. 


36 See*‘A Language without Particulars, Mind 77 (1968), 168-85, cited belowas ‘‘Hacking.”’ 
2? In this connection it is curious that Hacking fails to consider Nootka stems classified as 
proper names, personal suffixes such as the Ist pers. sing. -ah, and an important “‘indirect 
reference stem’’ such as ’o- ‘‘he, she, it, they,” with corresponding interrogative forms 
*‘who?”’ or ‘‘what?’’ See M. Swadesh, “‘Nootka Internal Syntax,” in Jnternational Journal 
of Amer, Linguistics 9 (1938), p. 98. These forms would, I think, present some difficulties 
for Hacking’s thesis. And compare Swadesh’s (perhaps unconvincing) attempt to distin- 
guish a semantic class of ‘‘entity stems,’ ibid. p. 99, 

28 Hacking, p. 178. 
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Structure, as in the English sentences “It is snowing” and “There is water 
here.” (I waive the question whether, from a syntactical point of view, the 
latter sentence is really devoid of S.-P. structure. On the analysis presented 
in Chapter I § 9, There is water here is derived from (Some) water is here in 
precisely the same way as There is a man at the door is derived from (A) man 
is at the door. In the deep structure of There is water here, the noun water 
is subject, just as (2) man is the underlying subject of There is a man at the 
door. The fact that the underlying subject is in the latter case a count noun 
and in the former a “mass word” seems irrelevant to the question of S.-P. 
structure. ) 

We cannot decide whether or not Hacking is right about the logical syntax 
or deep structure of Nootka and Kwakiutl. This is, after all, not a matter 
of linguistic fact so much as a question of the appropriate grammatical 
theory in which to describe the phenomena of sentence formation in languages 
very different from our own. All we can attempt to do is to see why Sapir, 
who knew the facts, nevertheless thought Nootka no exception to his gener- 
alization about the universality of the noun-verb or S.-P. distinction. For 
Sapir describes in detail how a particular stem, repeatedly suffixed, may yet 
remain neutral as far as this distinction is concerned. The radical element 
inikw- “fire,” when augmented by the suffix -ih/ ‘‘in the house,”’ pluralized 
by -’minih, given diminutive form by -’is, and even modified by the preterit 
tense suffix -it, is still open to both nominal and verbal determination. (This, 
‘presumably, tells against any universal connection between verb and tense.) 
For Sapir the word becomes nominal when the articular ending *i is added: 
‘‘inikwihl’minih isit-’i means ‘the former small fires in the house, the little 
fires that were once burning in the house.’”’ But it becomes an “‘unambiguous 
verb’’ when by the addition of a modal suffix “‘it is given a form that excludes 
every other possibility, as in the indicative inikwihl-miniWisit-a ‘several 
small fires were burning in the house’”’ (Language, p. 134). It is surely mis- 
leading to suggest, as Hacking does, that “nominal suffix” in Nootka means 
simply “‘a suffix which appended to a stem gives something we translate as a 
noun” (Hacking, p. 180). That we call it a noun is of course correlated with 
the fact that we translate it by a form which in our own language we recognize 
as nominal. But underlying the use of “nominal” in both cases is the re- 
cognition that a term which may be used with an article has a semantic 
function comparable to that of a name or nomen: it may serve as a referring 
expression to “introduce particulars’, i.e. to identify them as extra-linguistic 
subjects for further discourse. Similarly, if a form determined by a given 
suffix always translates into English as an indicative verb, that translation 
reflects the fact that such a form suffices (either alone or with a nominal) to 
make a declarative sentence, i.e. a statement with a truth claim. (This seems 
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to be the most general characterization of a verb: it is an adaptation of 
Benveniste’s definition, below, p. 57.) Hacking’s attack on the noun-verb 
distinction in Nootka and Kwakiutl falls short of its goal because he fails to 
see that underlying the morphological and lexical contrast of nominal and 
verbal forms is the functional opposition between a referring expression 
(signalled in Sapir’s example by the article-suffix, which we may regard as an 
element of weak deictic reference) and the sentence-forming role of a 
predicate expression (signalled here by the indicative or assertive ending). 
Thus Swadesh can illustrate Nootka sentence structure by showing how 
two stems, for “‘man” and “large” or “‘man”’ and “‘working,”’ can be used 
alternately as S. and P. depending upon which stem receives the articular or 
modal suffix.?9 

But perhaps Hacking is right on a key point, and the Nootka word- 
sentence that translates as ‘‘several small fires were burning in the house”’ 
cannot reasonably be regarded as S.-P. in form. There 1s no distinction 
within such a sentence between an element which identifies the fires and an 
element which says that they burn, a morpheme which singles out an object 
and another which describes some state or activity of that object: the stem 
inikw- does both jobs at once. The feature-placing character of the sentence 
is perhaps revealed by a translation that attempts to render the morphemes 
one by one: “Fire-burning, in the house, several, small, past, it-is-so.”” The 
best English parallel seems to be of the form “It snowed lightly in the woods 
for a long time.” (The fit is not perfect, since we cannot pluralize meteoro- 
logical verbs in English.) %° 

What Hacking has shown is that a language capable of distinguishing 
nominal and verbal forms need not always, or even normally, use them in 
such a way as to construct its sentences in the S.-P. pattern. And this version 
of his conclusion is perfectly compatible with the passage quoted from 
Sapir in Section 4, (It may even be compatible with Strawson’s view, which 
is the direct target of Hacking’s attack.) My owncursory acquaintance with 
Nootka texts (as published by Sapir and Swadesh) leads me to believe that 
many sentences can naturally be construed on the nominal-verbal or S.-P. 
pattern, but that this is not the predominant shape, even for sentences like 
‘The fire is burning in the house”? which one might reasonably regard as 
(slightly expanded) kernel sentences of the language. Hacking’s suggestion 
that the fundamental sentence pattern is a one-term feature-placing con- 


23 See ‘‘Nootka Internal Syntax,’’ p. 78. 

80 Is it an accident that Sapir illustrates noun-verb neutrality in Nootka by a term for fire, 
the Heraclitean symbol for a process ontology? Perhaps the ‘‘feature-placing’”’ tendencies 
of Nootka make this a ¢ypical reality pattern in that language, as the S.-P. structure of 
Indo-European presents the thing-property or agent-action pattern as typical. 
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struction may serve as a useful hypothesis for anyone who undertakes a new 
theoretical description of Nootka syntax. : 

For our own purposes, we may draw one definite conclusion from this 
discussion of the Nootka material. Even if Sapir and others are correct in 
supposing that the S.-P. pattern in its basic form, as a two-term nominal- 
verbal sentence type, is universal in the sense that it has left its trace in every 
language, it does not follow that this is the typical or predominant sentence 
form in all of them. And even in those languages like Greek in which the 
S.-P. form is clearly predominant, it may not be the on/y fundamental type, 
even in deep structure. We should expect at least one other basic form, the 
one-term or purely verbal sentence, with no grammatical or extra-linguistic 
S. In some I.-E. languages we actually find such sentences, as in Greek veiget 
or Spanish nieva, “‘it is snowing.” In English syntax (as in German or French) 
the S.-P. pattern is so imperious that we are constrained to introduce the 
dummy S. expression it: It is raining, It thunders. We bave already encounter- 
ed this dummy subject in our discussion of the impersonal copula in Jt is dark 
here or It is chilly today (see Chapter I §10). We recognize this pronoun as a 
dummy for we know that there is not, even in principle, any sort of extra- 
linguistic 8. which the it might naturally be taken to refer to. We cannot 
answer, nor even seriously ask, the questions: What is dark? What is chilly? 
What is raining? The inappropriateness of the question shows that it here 
is not a pro-word for some referring expression but a mere form imposed by 
the §.-P. pattern. The failure of the question is a linguistic test that reveals 
the absence of an extra-linguistic relation of referring to or denoting individ- 
ual objects in the world. (For more on the topic of impersonal sentences, see 
Chapter IV §§ 27-30.) 

In a language like Greek, the verb in such a case will stand alone as an 
“impersonal” form, i.e. as a predicate without a subject: bet, veipet.2! Or 
rather, since we have defined P. and S. as correlative, and cannot properly 
speak of one without the other, let us call this simply the one-word sentence. 
I suspect that in every language in which the noun-verb distinction can be 
applied in a general way, the word-sentence will be classified as a verb. This 
is what is implied by Benveniste’s general definition of the verb as “the 
element which is indispensable for the constitution of a finite assertive 
utterance.” 32 And it is in this sense that the concept of verb can be defined 
independently of a S.-P. sentence structure. In Strawson’s terminology, an 


81 For the moment I ignore the fact that a Greek can say Zebc be1, ““Zeus is raining.’’ Even 
in English we can say in certain cases. The room is dark, The air is chilly, perhaps even The 
sky thunders but certainly not The sky rains! 

82 See ‘La phrase nominale,”’ in Problémes de linguistique générale (1966), p. 154. However, 
the application of this definition to the predicate term in a nominal sentence gives para- 
doxical results. 
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impersonal verb is the natural expression for a “‘feature-placing”’ assertion, 
in contrast to a S.-P. statement that describes the properties or characteristics 
of an identifiable, discrete object. It is clear that in L-E., and above all in 
early Greek, such impersonal, one-word sentences have been reduced to a 
minimum. But there may well be other languages such as Nootka in which 
the contrast between nominal forms for reference and verbal forms for 
predication plays no fundamental role in sentence structure — that is to say, 
where the introduction of the word-classes noun and verb may be of no 
theoretical utility in describing the sentences of the language. It may be that 
in such languages the one-term feature-placing sentence is the elementary 
unit of syntax, so that most of the actual sentences of language are formed 
by stringing together such units (with secondary modifications or supple- 
mentary ‘“‘case-forms’’) in chains of various length and complexity, in which 
expressions that we will translate by a proper name and by a verb seem to be 
treated as formal elements of the same type. Such a language would call for a 
syntactic theory very different from that which is based upon the noun-verb 
or subject-predicate structure familiar to us from I.-E. An appropriate 
theory for such a language might take the form which Charles Fillmore has 
recently proposed in “‘A Case for Case.”’ 33 

This question of the universality of subject-predicate sentence structure in 
the context of general linguistics is of course not directly relevant to the task 


83 Universals in Linguistic Theory, ed. Bach and Harms (New York, 1968), pp. 1-88. 
Fillmore wishes to regard ‘‘subject of’’ (verb or sentence) as “‘exclusively a surface-structure 
phenomenon” (p. 17), to be replaced in deep structure by a variety of case relations 
(agentive, instrumental, dative, locative, etc.) associated with a kernel verb. However, 
Fillmore’s theory apparently preserves the fundamental asymmetry between verbal and 
non-verbal or nominal forms, since there will be one (and only one?) verb in every kernel 
structure, whereas the number of the nominal forms will vary with the case relations 
that characterize a particular verb type. 

I note in passing that much of what I have said about the subject-predicate structure of 
noun-verb sentences can be reformulated in Fillmore’s theory for the special case (which 
I would regard as the subject-predicate case par excellence) where the extra-linguistic 
subject is a person and the predicate is a non-stative, non-psychological verb like walks, 
gives, or strikes, Fillmore’s agentive case can be defined as the relation of subject noun 
(i.e. I.-E. nominative case form) to verb in sentences of this type. For non-personal subjects 
and for verbs like sees, believes, wants, knows the corresponding case-relation in his theory 
is no longer the agentive, and hence the S.-P. structure of such sentences as The river flows 
into the sea or I see the picture could be described as secondary (or “‘surface’’) extensions 
of the nominative case-finite verb correlation which ‘‘properly’’ expresses agency in J.-E. — 
an extension which suggests or presupposes an analogy between The river flows and I see 
on the one hand, and J walk, I strike on the other. 

Hence, although Fillmore’s theory might at first suggest that the noun-verb distinction 
is after all more general than S.-P. structure, I would deny this even within the context of 
his theory, at least for that class of sentences which admit the agentive case. For those 
sentences the S.-P. relation in deep structure is just the agentive-verb relation (with all 
other cases treated as subordinate to the verb). 
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of describing the uses of the verb be in Greek. But it is indirectly relevant 
insofar as the notion of predication associated with the verb in grammatical 
and philosophic theory implies a sentence structure of S.-P. form. As we 
shall see in Chapter V, this is only partially the case. And some uses of the 
verb, such as the veridical uses described in Chapter VII, are so general in 
form that they abstract from any internal structure of the sentences whose 
truth or falsity is expressed by ott. However, insofar as the primary and 
predominant use of cipi is that of the copula verb as defined above in §1, the 
theory of this verb inevitably involves a subject-predicate analysis of the 
sentence. Hence the question of the universality of this structure is, after all, 
part of the question of the universality of the functions of the Greek (or I.-E.) 
verb be. That issue cannot be settled here. What I have tried to do is to 
distinguish this strictly linguistic question, whether a noun-phrase verb- 
phrase theory of sentence structure is adequate and appropriate for the 
description of all languages, from the properly philosophical question, 
whether the 8.-P. structure which is so natural in I.-E. syntactic theory does 
not reflect an asymmetry in the basic linguistic functions of referring (i.e. 
identifying objects for discourse) and predicating (or saying something about 
them which may be true or false). It seems likely that, even if the answer to 
the linguistic question is “‘no”’ or “‘maybe not’’, the philosophical question 
must still be answered in the affirmative. And if, as I suppose, the distinction 
between referring (naming, denoting) and predicating (sentence-formation, 
statement-making) is so fundamental that it must be recognized in any 
theory of language, then the noun-verb or S.-P. structure of sentences in 
I.-E. is a happy peculiarity, for it permits us to recognize and express this 
distinction in a perfectly natural way. And of course one of the most natural 
expressions for it is a sentence of N is ® form. 


CHAPTER III 


APPLICATION OF THE TRANSFORMATIONAL 
ANALYSIS TO GREEK 


§ 1. SURVEY OF THIS CHAPTER 


In Chapter II I argued that the noun-verb or subject-predicate sentence form, 
although it may not in fact be linguistically universal as the dominant 
sentence pattern in all languages, is nevertheless of fundamental importance 
for philosophy because it reflects the perfectly general distinction between 
two linguistic functions — the function of reference (and in the primary case, 
reference to individuals) and the function of predication or sentence-forma- 
tion — which must be performed in any language. The capacity of referring 
to individual men or sheep or baskets and the capacity to make sentences, 
and in particular declarative sentences which can be true or false, represent 
two minimum conditions that every human language must satisfy. It is 
another question whether they are in fact always satisfied by a pair of con- 
trasting forms or word classes comparable to the distinction of nouns and 
verbs in J.-E. 

The burden of my argument can be summarized as follows (considering 
only the simplest case of the two-term declarative sentence with intransitive 
verb): whether or not the S.-P. or noun-verb sentence pattern can be regarded 
as in fact universal, it has the same general importance for a theory of 
language as do the predicate forms Fa and Fx in logic. Nouns and verbs, 
and more generally subjects and predicates, are the functional equivalents 
in natural language for the predicates and variables or individual constants in 
logic: verbs and verb phrases correspond to ‘‘F’’, nouns in subject position 
correspond functionally to “‘a”’ or “‘x’’. 

Although I do not intend to abandon this general point of view, we must 
now turn more specifically to the situation in Greek. My primary concern in 
this chapter will be to clarify the conceptual foundation for the description 
of Greek usage to be given in the chapters which follow. I shall assume that 
the general form for elementary sentences and for most non-elementary 
sentences as well, in Greek as in English, is the subject-predicate or noun 
phrase-verb phrase pattern, which I symbolize by Harris’ formula NVQ 
(noun-verb-object). Here “object” (Q) is taken in the broadest sense, to 
include predicate nouns, adjectives, and adverbs in the case where V is the 
verb be. To indicate this special case of the copula sentence, instead of NVQ 
I shall write N is (where “‘®” stands for “‘predicate,” in the narrower sense 
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specified in Chapter II §1). In other cases the value of Q is either (1) empty, 
in the two-term sentence with intransitive verb, John runs; (2) N (noun) in 
John loves Mary; (3) PN (prepositional phrase), John goes to town; or (4) 
NPN, John takes Mary to town. (Compare Chapter I §7.) 

With an appropriate modification we can also apply this general formula 
to the impersonal construction, where the initial N position will be empty: 
( )V, Ber, “(it) is raining”. Such impersonal constructions, already men- 
tioned in Chapter II §5, will be further discussed in Chapter IV §§27--30. It 
is important to distinguish this impersonal construction, where the subject 
position in the underlying structure of the sentence is genuinely empty (even 
if in some modern languages we have a surface subject like it) from the case 
of ellipse or zeroing of the subject expression in a sentence of the form 
NVQ. By “zeroing” of the subject I mean the absence of any nominal term 
corresponding to N in the text of a sentence whose underlying form is NVQ.1 
This is, roughly speaking, the phenomenon of the ‘‘understood subject.” In 
Sections 4-6 I discuss this and related topics, including the concepts of 
ellipse, the Stoic notion of a “complete” and “incomplete” sentence (or 
proposition), and the general principle of referential constancy over a given 
stretch of discourse. I shall give my reasons for preferring the transfor- 
mational method, which takes the NVQ form as fundamental and explains 
most deviations from it as instances of zeroing, to the alternative approach to 
Greek sentence structure that takes the one-word verbal form (e.g. Epyopat) 
and the nominal or verbless sentence pattern (sogéc 6 LwxKpdtns) as the two 
minimal sentence forms with no eliminable elements. 

In Section 7 I prepare the syntactic analysis by distinguishing three types of 
sentences on the basis of the subclass of N which figures in subject position: 
first-order nominals, abstract nouns, and sentential subjects. 

Finally, in Sections 8-9, I discuss the problem of classifying the uses of 
eipi in Greek and outline the organization of the following chapters. 


§2. THE BASIC PRINCIPLE OF ANALYSIS: THE UNDERLYING 
SENTENCE FORMS ARE THE SAME FOR GREEK 
AS FOR ENGLISH 


Throughout this study I shall take for granted that the elementary sentence 
types in Greek are identical with those defined by Harris for English, 


1 Strictly speaking, the term ‘‘zeroing”’ refers only to the omission of a word or phrase 
that can be reconstructed (or ‘‘understood’’) from the context. ‘‘Deletion”’ isa more general 
term for any transformational omitting of material, whether or not the deleted form can be 
reconstructed by the hearer or reader. 
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except for one or two kernel forms which we must add to Harris’ list.? As 
just indicated, this means I assume that the underlying structure of any 
given sentence, or of its constituent kernels, is of the form N VQ, and that 
only in the case of an impersonal construction can N be regarded as empty. 

At first sight this assumption may seem in plain conflict with the lin- 
guistic facts. In the Homeric poems which constitute our primary corpus, 
most sentences have no subject N expressed, and many sentences with 
predicate nouns and adjectives have no copula éoti. Yet it is an essential 
part of the linguistic theory which I use in describing the syntactic data to 
assume that the underlying structure is always NVQ or Nis ©. I suggest that 
no coherent description of these sentence structures can be given without 
this assumption, or, to put the point more mildly, that no alternative account 
can have the generality and simplicity of the transformational description 
which relies on such an assumption.® 

The proof of the pudding is in the eating, and I might here pass directly to 
the application of my theory in the next chapter. However, in order to show 
more clearly what is at issue, and also as an act of captatio benevolentiae in 
the direction of philological readers who may be inclined to cast up their 
hands in despair at this point, I shall contrast my assumption with what 
seems to be the more natural alternative, a traditional analysis in terms of 
two minimal sentence forms. As an historical account, this view has been 
influential in comparative linguistics for over a century, and it was recently 
formulated as a synchronic theory of Latin syntax by Maurice P. Cunning- 
ham. 


2 These differences are largely due to the richer system of case forms in Greek. Specifically, _ 
the possessive sentence form with the dative ott pot xyphpata ‘I have money” is not 
paralled by any form in English. Note that the related construction in French is of the 
form N is PN (C'est d moi); that is to say, the dative case is replaced by a preposition. 
Similarly for the predicative genitive dyaSob natpdc eit ‘‘I am (come) of a good father’’ 
(Chapter IV §26). Here the English equivalent is of the form NVPN. 

3 My remarks are not directed against a theory like Fillmore’s, in ‘tA Case for Case’ 
(Universals in Linguistic Theory, ed. Bach and Harms, New York, 1968), where the NVQ 
pattern appears as one particular form of the general sentence structure that consist of a 
verb and one or more case categories. Fillmore’s theory represents a wider generalization; 
it would require an analysis like Harris’ at a more ‘‘superficial’’ level in order to describe 
the situation in J.-E. | 

4 “‘A Theory of the Latin Sentence,’’ Classical Philology 60 (1965), 24-8; see p. 25: ‘‘The 
two most basic sentence forms in Latin are the simple verbal sentence and the simple 
predicate sentence.”’ For the first case, compare Munro, Homeric Grammar p. vii: ‘“The 
simplest possible sentence ... consists of a verb ... containing in itself ... a subject and a 
predicate.’ A view of this kind also underlies Meillet’s account of verbal and nominal 
sentence structure in I.-E, The oldest systematic formulation of this theory of two minimal 
or primitive forms seems to be that of L. Lange in Verhandlungen der XHUI, Versammlung 
deutschen Philologen ... in Géttingen, 1852, cited and summarized by J. Kinzel (see below). 
I paraphrase Kinzel’s summary: the simplest, least developed form of sentence is the finite 
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This alternative view takes as basic the two following sentence types: 


| Fe the finite verb alone, e.g. Epyopat “I go”, “Iam going”’. 
Z two non-verbal forms juxtaposed, with one as predicate of the 
other, e.g. comdg 6 LwKpatne “Socrates is wise.” 


This view regards as secondary Variants the two fuller forms: 


1A. finite verb with nominal subject: 2y@ Epyopat “I go”. 
2A. a copula verb added to 2 above: 6 Lwxpatys éorti Gopdss 


Now 1A has the form NV and 2A has the form N is ®; thus both may be 
Seen as Cases of the general sentence form NVQ. The difference between the 
transformational approach adopted here and the more traditional view 
under consideration is that I take forms 1A and 2A as elementary and 
basic, whereas the traditional view takes them as secondary and derived. 
Hence I regard the nominal sentence form 2 as the result of zeroing of the 
verb, just as I regard the one-word sentence type 1 as containing a nominal 
subject in zero form. In each case the underlying sentence structure can be 
indicated by writing the deleted form in parenthesis. Thus I would rewrite 
J and 2 above as follows: 


1*, (yo) Epyopar 

2 Gods (Ett) 6 LwKpatys 

Concerning the nominal sentence (type 2) I shall have more to say later. 
(See Chapter V §5 and Appendix B.) Considering for the moment only 
sentences | and 1*, as representing the traditional and the transformational 
description of the minimal verbal sentence in Greek, we can describe the 
difference between them as a difference between surface structure and deep 
structure. On the surface, there is an unquestionable empirical contrast 
between verbal sentences in Greek and English, since a one-word sentence 
like Epyopat is perfectly acceptable in Greek (or Latin or Spanish) whereas 
the corresponding sentence in English (or French or German) must contain 
two terms, including a pronominal subject: J go, je vais. The difference is 
unmistakable, since the addition of the pronoun to the Greek sentence 
results in an contrasting emphasis on the subject which does not charac- 
terize the English form: éy@ épyopat means not simply “I go” or “I am 


verb, which contains the subject-element in its personal ending, the predicate element in its 
root or stem; the second sentence form consists of two juxtaposed nouns (or nominals, 
nomina), one of which functions as S. the other as P. See Josef Kinzel, ‘‘Die Kopula bei 
Homer und Hesiod,”’ Jahresbericht des k.k.K. Franz Joseph Staatsgymnasium in Mahrisch- 
Ostrau (Schuljahr 1907-1908), pp. 1-2. 

5 See Chapter II, n. 1, for my convention of following the English word order N is @ in 
giving sample copula sentences for Greek. 
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going” but rather “‘J am going” or ““Whatever you or anyone else may do, 
I am going.” In posing NV (that is to say, sentence 1* above) as the under- 
lying form of Zpyopat I do not intend to deny this obvious difference. J mean 
rather to spell out, in syntactic terms, the implications of the usual view that 
in a form like Epyopa1 the subject is somehow “‘contained”’ or ““morpho- 
logically expressed” in the finite verb-ending. What is contained, of course, 
is the marker for first person singular. This is a linguistic category not a 
subject, but it specifies a definite (extra-linguistic) subject, to wit, the 
speaker, in any given situation of utterance. Thus the personal ending 
performs exactly the same function as the corresponding personal pronoun I 
in English: both forms identify the speaker as subject when they are used in 
an actual speech situation. It is because of this referential function of the 
marker for first and second person that it makes sense to speak of the subject 
as hidden or contained in the verb-ending. And it is because this function is 
adequately performed by the finite verb alone that the personal pronoun is 
added only when some special effect of emphasis or contrast is intended. 
Yet it is convenient to assume a pronominal element “‘(éy@)” in the under- 
lying structure of £pyopat and thus to preserve the sentence pattern NV. This 
is so, in the first place, because the verb ending is marked for the grammatical 
category of person, and this category is most naturally expressed by a pro- 
nominal element N, as in the pronouns J, you, he. This makes it at least 
plausible to analyze Epyopat into two elements N and V. But in the second 
place, both elements are necessary if we want to regard Epyopat “I go”’ as the 
transformational source of the derived sentences mryot pe EpyeoSat “He 
says (that) I go”, dvayxn pot EpyeoIat “It is necessary for me to go,” as well 
as of the nominalized forms 7 636c¢ prov, T0 éné EpysoSat, “my going;” for 
in all of these transforms a pronoun explicitly appears. Where did it come 
from if it was not present in zero form in the source? Similarly, if the basic 
form is transitive, as in EBadsso tov dvGpmnov “You struck the man,” the 
pronominal subject will appear as agent in the passive transform 6 &V9pwnoc 
ond cov EBANHGn, “The man was struck by you.” In positing the invisible 
pronoun “(éy@)” in the underlying structure of Epyopat, our theory simply 
unifies the description of this transformational series within Greek; and by 
the same token it indicates the obvious syntactic parallel between I.-E. 
sentences like Epyopat on the one hand and J go, je vais on the other.é 


° My view of the zero pronoun is influenced by Lyons’ discussion; see his Introduction, 
p. 281. I differ from Lyons only in regarding his ‘‘abstract ‘pronominal’ element’’ as a 
member of the class of N, i.e. as an ordinary pronoun even if invisible, rather than some 
pre-lexical theoretical entity, whose nature and status remain undefined. 

Since this introduction of zero pronouns seems to provide a stumbling block for other- 
wise sympathetic readers, let me point out that it makes no practical difference if one pre- 
fers to regard the verb stem (Epy-) as the predicate element and the personal ending (-oy1a1) 
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In this transformational perspective, all of the differences between the 
normal form for verbal sentences in Greek and English will be retained, but 
they will be redescribed as features of the surface structure only: for example, 
as the result of a rule which specifies that the pronominal subject is reduced 
to zero form (or “‘deleted”’) in the elementary occurrences of NVQ for first 
and second person, when no special circumstances of emphasis or contrast 
call for its expression. Thus between the transformational and the traditional 
view of a one-word sentence like Epyopat there is no disagreement as to the 
facts but only as to the theory of sentence structure in terms of which these 
facts are best described. 

Similar considerations apply in the case of type 2, the nominal sentence. 
Thus the invisible copula “(éoti)” posited by our theory will actually put in 
its appearance in the usual transforms, e.g. in a participial clause (Laxpatne, 
coos dv, “Socrates, being wise’) and usually in indirect discourse (oni 
TOV LOKPATN Toov Eivat “I say Socrates is wise’’). Indeed, the verb becomes 
visible in the indicative in most cases where the subject is in the first or second 
person, and in nearly all cases of past and future tense and non-indicative 
mood. The theoretical need for a unified description of this syntactic system 
would therefore induce us to posit a zero form of the verb in the third person 
present indicative even if the verb in these forms never appeared — even if, 
as in Russian, the standard copula verb had no forms in the present indica- 
tive.’ In Greek, where the present indicative forms not only exist but are 
' found more frequently than the verbless sentence type in all cases except the 
third person singular, the situation is simpler still: the verbless examples are 
naturally regarded as instances of a zero or deleted verb-form. Otherwise 
we would have to suppose that the underlying structure of the third person 
singular sentence is different in principle from the other persons of the present 
indicative. But the concept of a verbless sentence type existing only in the 
third person, and above all in the singular, with a distinct (but otherwise 
parallel) copula sentence type covering all three persons both singular and 
plural, is a concept that is hard to make sense of in transformational terms. 


as the grammatical subject or referring element in a sentence like Epyouat “I am going”’. 
From the point of view of syntactic theory, however, the two-term analysis with (invisible) 
pronominal subject has the advantage of clarity and generality, for reasons given both 
here and below, in the discussion of a referential chain in §5, These reasons are reinforced 
by our general considerations on the respective functions of nominal and verbal forms in 
Chapter II §§4-5. I suggest, then, that the development from sentences like €pyopat or 
Latin ed to the more ‘‘analytic’’ forms J go and Je vais has the effect of bringing the deep 
structure to the surface. 

7 Compare the remarks of Horace G. Lunt, Fundamentals of Russian (New York, 195 8), 
p. 33: since there are explicit forms for the copula be (i.e. by/) in both past and future, ‘‘it is 
convenient to say that the ‘zero verb-form’ of the present is a unit in the normal three-way 


past-present-future system.”’ 
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We account for the facts most naturally by admitting an optional transform- 
ation that may delete the verb form in the unmarked case of third person 
singular, and in other cases when the indication of person and number is 
given independently.® 


§ 3. THE NOTION OF A MINIMAL SENTENCE WITH 
NO ELIMINABLE ELEMENTS 


It should be clear that I am not rejecting the traditional account of one-word 
and nominal sentences as a description of surface phenomena in Greek 
syntax; but I do consider these unacceptable as a general theory of sentence 
structure. Since the traditional account relies upon the somewhat deceptive 
notion of a sentence “with no eliminable elements,” a notion which gives the 
impression that this account reflects only the bare facts undistorted by any 
theoretical reconstruction, it is worth submitting this notion to closer ana- 
lysis. 

If we take an English sentence like Odysseus, attacking from his chariot, 
hit the first man in the chest with his spear, which we analyze on the basis of the 
kernel form NVN, Odysseus hit (a) man, it might seem that we reach the 
kernel structure by stripping away every eliminable element. And here the 
significant difference between the English and Greek data immediately 
emerges. For any further elimination gives grammatically unacceptable 
(subsentential) forms in English, e.g. Odysseus hit or hit a man or hit (the last 
two being acceptable only homonymously, as imperatives), whereas the 
corresponding abridgements of the Greek sentence are frequent and “‘nor- 
mal.” The divergence between surface syntax in Greek and English shows up 
precisely in the fact that €BaAe ““(He) hit (him)’’ can occur alone as a non- 
deviant sentence. 

On the other hand, €BoAe will in fact occur as a one-word sentence only 
in a context where subject and object are indicated by some other means. 
The notion of eliminability is not absolute, but relative to a certain context. 
And the notion of a normal context is one which has to be specified theoreti- 
cally. For there is always some context in which a given element may be 
eliminated. Thus in response to the question Who among the gods set them 
to quarrelling? the utterance Apollo or The son of Zeus and Leto is entirely 
grammatical, whether in English or in Greek (compare Jliad 1.9). Thus the 
8 For further discussion of this problem, see Chapter V §5 and Appendix B on the theory of 
the nominal sentence. An author like Callimachus mechanically omits the third person 
present indicative of sipi in all forms, both singular and plural. But in Homer the situation 
is more complex. The verb in the plural is omitted about as often as not, whereas in the 


singular sentence omission is much more common than occurrence, in a ratio of 2:1 for 
main clauses, See the statistics from Lasso de la Vega, cited below, pp. 440 and 444. 
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verb itself is apparently eliminable from the verbal sentence. The abridged 
answer is of course understood as equivalent to Apollo set them quarrelling, 
and the transformational analysis will derive the answer from this fuller 
form by a rule for zeroing the verb phrase when the latter repeats material 
from an immediately preceding question. (And in this case we can describe 
the zeroing as “‘ellipse”’.) Furthermore, both noun and verb are eliminable in 
certain standard replies, for example Yes or Right! in English (and corre- 
sponding Greek forms like oft, mévv pév odv), which are logically equi- 
valent to the reassertion of a preceding sentence. In these circumstances it is 
possible to “preserve” a sentence of any given structure while eliminating 
all of its original elements. 

In order to avoid this reductio ad absurdum of the notion of eliminable 
elements, we must insist that the eliminations in question shall not depend 
upon any special context. But as soon as we impose this restriction upon 
our data — as we must, for any grammatical description — we have moved 
away from the mere recording of factual occurrences towards a theoretical 
framework within which kernel forms can be defined. For it is character- 
istic of kernel sentences that they are “‘maximally independent of each 
another’ and of any particular context: they are reconstructed “by the 
removal of dependences on other sentences in the course of transforma- 
tional analysis.’ 9 

The method by which we define &BaAs as a minimal sentence in Greek (in 
- contrast to other forms like toftov which we do not count as sentences) and 
the method by which we define its underlying structure as NVN are the same 
in principle, although they imply different theoretical restrictions on the 
context. 


§ 4. THE NARROWER AND BROADER SENSES OF “ELLIPSE” 


The notion of ellipse which I make use of, and which was illustrated in the 
preceding section, is a notion restricted to the case where (1) a non-occur- 
ring word or phrase would be expected in virtue of the underlying structure 
of the sentence, and also (2) the sameora very similar form actually appears 
in the context, usually in a parallel construction, and is thus easily “under- 
stood”’ in the place where a form is omitted. Thus ellipse is a special case of 
zeroing, namely the case where the occurrence of the form would constitute 
a repetition within the context. The typical examples of the nominal sentence 
are non-elliptical, since they are not cases where éoti or sioi occurs nearby; 


9 7, Harris, ‘‘Co-occurrence and Transformation in Linguistic Structure,’’ in Fodor and 
Katz, The Structure of Language, p. 206 with n. 63. 
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and the absence of an overt subject for a sentence like Epyopat is also non- 
elliptical in this sense. 

In a looser sense, any omission of an expected form, and in particular 
any omission of the subject expression or copula, could be (and often has 
been) described as a case of ellipse.1° 

As a matter of terminology, this broader use is not to be recommended, 
since it would oblige us to find a new term for the narrow sense of ellipse just 
specified. And for the broader notion the terms “zeroing” and “deletion” 
are both in current use.1/ But as a matter of historical fact, it is the broad 
sence of ellipse which answers to the original Stoic notion of an “elliptical” 
or defective sentence, an éAAinéc Asxtdv which has not received complete 
expression.!2 The standard Stoic examples concern precisely the omission of 
the subject. For the Stoics, a sentence like ypdaqe “‘(He) writes’ is defective; 
whereas ypaqet LwKpat1s, “Socrates writes” is complete and independent 
(advtoteAéc). This is the doctrine which underlies the traditional description 
of the sentence as “the expression of a complete thought.’’ We might interpret 
this Stoic view in terms of the contemporary contrast between surface and 
deep structure: the form without a subject noun is defective not because it is 
ungrammatical in any ordinary sense but because it does not fully reflect the 
underlying subject-predicate (VV) structure. But the Stoics were philosophers, 
not linguists, and the decisive considerations here must be logical rather 
than grammatical. 

Probably the motive of the Stoics (and of Plato and Aristotle before them) 
for regarding as incomplete a sentence like ypdet, ‘‘(He) writes,” is that 
such a sentence is not determined as to its truth conditions, cannot be either 
true or false, until its subject is specified.18 


10 See, e.g. Kiihner-Gerth I §352, ‘‘Ellipse des Subjekts’’; §345, ‘Ellipse des Verbs etvat.’’ 
11 For the distinction between zeroing and delection see above, n. 1. 

12 Diogenes Laértius VII. 63 é\Ainf| pév obv é0t1 té (sc. Aekta ta) &vardptictov Exovta, 
tiv Expopav, ofov pager émilyntobuev yap, Tig; abtoteAt Sori ta aanpticpévyv 
txovta try Expopay, olov [pager Lwxparne. 

It is this sense of EAAeupig which is taken over by the Greek grammarians. See, e.g. Apollo- 
nius Dyscolus, Syntaxis, ed. Uhlig p. 7, where the nominal sentence mé&pa 8’avip (Od. 
16,45) is described as a case of éAAsizetv pqpatt. 

13 Strictly speaking, to determine the truth conditions of a sentence what we must specify 
is an extra-linguistic subject and not merely a subject expression. For, without further 
information, Gv9pmnog ypager ‘“(A) man writes’, or &xetvog ypaoet, “He writes” are 
equally indeterminate. Hence the Stoics describe these as ‘‘indefinite’”’ propositions; but 
they regard them as formally complete, perhaps because the occurrence of a grammatical 
subject in these sentences testifies, in principle at least, to the need for specifying the indi- 
vidual referred to. And the sentences in question become true or false for some definite 
specification of &vSpanog or éxetvoc. (I should add that Michael Frede has convinced 
me that the MSS. of Diogenes Laértius VII. 70 are probably corrupt and that the Stoics 
very likely did not regard éxetvog Kivetrat as ‘‘indefinite’’.) 
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The one-word sentence with an unspecified subject is logically or sem- 
antically incomplete, because we do not know what it affirms or denies, i.e. 
we are unable to specify its truth conditions. Semantical completeness in 
this sense, and considering only the simplest case of an elementary NV sen- 
tence, requires (1) that an extra-linguistic subject of reference be specified, 
normally by means of N, and (2) that something be predicated or asserted 
of this subject, e.g. by the verb V. (Note that the sense of predication 
required here is what I have called semantic predication in Chapter II §2.) Like 
the notation Fa in logic, the sentence type NV in a natural language repre- 
sents the simplest form of syntactic predication, i.e. declarative sentencehood 
for two-term sentences. When it is interpreted with regard to truth and 
falsity, this formula also represents the basic semantic relation designated 
as “‘satisfaction’’ in Tarski’s terminology, the relation between term and 
object which Quine calls “‘is true of.” 44 Adapting a formula from Quine we 
may say that syntactic predication here joins a noun and a verb to form a 
sentence that is true or false according as the verb is true or false of the object 
(or extra-linguistic subject), if any, to which the nominal term refers.}5 Thus 
the syntactic and the logical or semantic analysis of predication — in the notion 
of “‘completeness”’ for elementary sentences — fit together. But this fit can be 
properly appreciated only if the two concepts are first grasped in separation. 
Syntactic predication is the device for expressing within language, by 
joining noun and verb within the sentence, the semantic relation that holds 
(or is said to hold) between language and the world, i.e. between the lin- 
guistic predicate or verb and the object referred to by the subject noun. The 
permanent interest of the subject-predicate concepts for the philosophy of 
language, and the widespread (if not universal) importance of the correspond- 
ing distinction between noun and verb (or between referring-expression and 
predicator), are both founded on this fact, that syntactic predication reflects 
within the structure of the sentence the basic semantic relation involving 
truth and falsity, the relation upon which all descriptive use of language 
depends. 

For this relation to be clearly articulated the sentence must consist of two 
distinct expressions (as in the logical form Fa for atomic sentences). Hence 
we can understand why a Stoic might consider a sentence like Epyopor “(1) 
go” as defective, even though the “complete” form éyd Epyopot is in no 
way less vague or ambiguous. In an actual utterance, of course, neither form 
is at all ambiguous. In both cases, the extra-linguistic subject is uniquely 
specified by the verb ending (and in the second case redundantly specified by 
the pronoun) only and always in its functional, deictic connection with the 


14 See Methods of Logic, p. 65. 
15 Compare Word and Object, p. 96. 
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situation of utterance.1® Yet the philosopher interested in truth conditions 
will prefer to see this semantic relation articulated in a two-term sentence 
with pronominal subject, rather than in the fused form of the finite verb 
alone. Hence his analysis rejoins (but with an entirely different motivation) 
the conclusions of the linguist who, in order to account for the transforma- 
tional results, assumes that the underlying structure of a sentence like Epyopat 
contains a first person pronominal form. 


§ 5. “UNDERSTOOD SUBJECT” AND GRAMMATICAL 
“ANTECEDENT” 


The notion of ellipse in the broad sense covers all cases of an “understood” 
subject or verb. Since in many of the sentences studied here the subject must 
be understood (or “‘provided’’) from the context, it will be well to clarify 
this notion before preceding. 

First of all, it is essential to establish a sharp terminological distinction 
between the context and the speech situation or framework of utterance. The 
context of a given sentence consists of other sentences, coming before and 
after. The situation of utterance consists not of sentences but of speakers, 
hearers, and the circumstances under which they address one another. This 
distinction is essential for any theory of the personal pronouns and verb 
endings, and for any understanding of the way in which these endings “‘con- 
tain”’ or specify the subject. 

In the case of first and second person pronouns, it is the situation of 
utterance and not the context which determines their reference. These pro- 
nouns are not properly “‘pro-words”’ standing for names or nouns occurring 
elsewhere in the text. In their primary use, words like J and you are entirely 
independent of the context: their referential function depends only on the 
actual speech situation, within which they specify their extra-linguistic 
subjects as speaker and hearer respectively at the moment of utterance. (The 
context can affect their meaning only in an indirect way, by specifying a 
speech situation and identifying the interlocutors. Thus at Iliad 1.29 tiv 
Séyo@ ob Atom “TI shall not let the girl go,” the first person ending and 
pronoun refer directly to Agamemnon as speaker; they do not refer back to 
any word or phrase in the context. But it is the context which te//s us that 
Agamemnon is speaking, and in this sense the reference of éy@ is specified by 
the earlier occurrence of the name Agamemnon in 1.24, followed by the 
mention of his speech.) Hence in syntactical terms the first and second person 


16 On the important grammatical category of deixis, of which demonstratives are the most 
comspicuous representatives, see Lyons, Introduction, pp. 275-81. 
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pronouns are members of the elementary class of nouns, like proper names. 
They are not transformationally derived (as are third person pronouns like 
he) as pro-words for other expressions, and the simplest sentences in which 
they occur are themselves elementary sentences.1? 

The situation is entirely different for the third person. The third person is 
an unmarked category, specified only by contrast with the first two as 
neither speaker nor hearer.18 In semantic terms, the reference of a third 
person form can never be specified by the situation of utterance alone. Hence 
the subject of the verb is “contained” in the first and second person endings 
in a strong sense which does not hold for the third person. When a one-word 
sentence like Epyopa1 “I am going” is actually uttered, the personal ending 
alone serves to specify the extra-linguistic subject of the verb. But nothing of 
the sort is true for the third person ending; at the very least, the speaker who 
pronounces the sentence épyetot “(he) is going’ must accompany his 
utterance by a glance or a demonstrative gesture, by some kind of pointing 
at the person or thing intended as subject. Hence it is only natural that in 
place of the third person pronoun for which there is no inherited I.-E. form 
we should find demonstratives like de (hic), obtoc (iste), and éxstvos (ile). 
These forms correspond to the minimum deictic indications which, within a 
situation of utterance, permit speaker and hearer to identify the extra- 
linguistic subject of a verb in the third person.19 

If the third person subject is not directly available for pointing, the speaker 
' must generally refer to it by a name or description. Once such an identifica- 
tion has been made, of course, it can be taken up by anaphoric pronouns 
like he, or they. In Greek one may also use the finite verb alone and leave the 
subject to be “understood.” In either case, the understanding of such 
sentences presupposes what I shall call a principle of referential constancy. 
This 1s an assumption involved in the very notion of an anaphoric pronoun 
and its antecedent, as for example in J saw John as soon as he entered the 
room. Intuitively expressed, the principle of referential constancy means that 
two linguistic expressions, in this case John and he, are understood as 
referring to the same individual; in other words, that the extra-linguistic 


17 My remarks apply strictly only to first and second person singular. The reference of the 
plural forms is partly determined by the identity of speaker and hearer, but it naturally 
depends on other factors also, which may be specified in the context. 

18 See E. Benveniste, Problémes de linguistique générale, pp. 225-36 and 251-66. 

19 T do not mean to suggest that the Greek demonstratives 65e, obtoc and éxeivoc behave 
just like the three Latin pronouns. But 5de and hic generally refer to a person or object 
close at hand or otherwise connected with the speaker, and hence are sometimes called 
‘first person demonstratives’’. obtoc often applies like iste to a subject near or closely 
related to the hearer (‘‘second person demonstratives’’); whereas &xelvoc and ille look away 
from both speaker and hearer. 
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subject of He entered the room is the same as the (extra-linguistic) object of 
I saw John.?® 

For various purposes it may be possible to give a formal account of ref- 
erential constancy without bringing in the notion of denotation or reference 
to the same individual. But in the more elementary cases, for example where 
we are speaking of a particular person, the notion of reference as a many-one 
relation between expressions (i.e. between utterances or occurrences of 
expressions) on the one side and a single individual on the other seems to me 
intuitively clear, and in any case fundamental. However formulated, this 
principle is presupposed not only in the use of anaphoric pronouns but in all 
transformations involving noun-sharing, zeroing of nouns, relative clauses 
and the like: for example, in the derivation of A man came and went from 
Aman came and A man went, or The man whom I met was bald from I met a 
man and He (or the man) was bald. 

Generally stated, the principle in question implies that, under certain 
circumstances specified by the grammar, nouns or noun phrases occurring at 
different positions in a text or in a discourse will be referentially equivalent 
to one another. A special case is the referential equivalence of a pronoun and 
its antecedent, including our zero pronouns posited for a verb form like 
Epxeta. ““(he) is going.” In describing the actual use of such sentences, we 
often say that their subject is to be understood from the context or that the 
pronoun refers back to an antecedent. If we examine the situation for 
pronoun use, for example in Homer, we find an ambiguity in this notion of 
antecedent which reflects the ambiguity between grammatical and extra- 
linguistic subject discussed in Chapter II. 

Consider the opening scene of the Jliad, in which the priest Chryses comes 
to ransom his daughter, is rebuffed by Agamemnon, and prays to Apollo for 
vengeance on the Achaeans (//. 1.43): 


dco Epat’ sdyduevoc, tod & EKAvE DotBoc “ATOAA@V 
**So (he) spoke in prayer, and Phoebus Apollo hearkened to 
him.” 


What is the antecedent of the pronoun to “to him’’? Our theory permits us 
to say that it is the zero pronoun he which we recognize as invisible subject 


20 Grammarians will naturally prefer to formulate this principle in less ontological terms. 
Thus Harris suggests an explication of reference to ‘‘same individual’’ by ‘‘counted in the 
same counting act’? (Mathematical Structures, p. 143). Henry Hiz has undertaken to 
construct a theory of referential terms or cross-references without any reliance on the 
notion of (extra-linguistic) reference. See his paper ‘‘Referentials,’’ Semiotica I (1969), 
pp. 136-66, 
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of Epato “(He) spoke.” But this in turn is an anaphoric pronoun, referring 
back to the speaker of the prayer, who has just been identified as 6 YEPOV 
and 6 yepatds “the old man,” in verses 33 and 35, Within his prayer we have 
another reference to the priest but now of course in the first person (KAOSt LED, 
‘‘Hearken to me” in verse 37, answered by “Apollo hearkened to him” in the 
verse quoted). In his earlier exchange with Agamemnon, the priest was 
addressed by the king in the second person: “‘Let me not find you, old man, 
among the ships” (11) oe, yépov, v. 26). These and all other pronouns indi- 
cating the priest in this episode form a referential chain whose first link is the 
initial introduction of the priest by name in verse 11: obvexa tov Xpbonv 
Ttivacev apytiipa, “because Agamemnon dishonored him, the priest 
Chryses. For he came to the swift ships of the Achaeans” (6 yap 7A9e Sodc 
Eri vijas “Ayatdv, v. 12). 

If we ask now, what is the true antecedent of to in our original quotation 
from verse 43 at the end of this episode, we see that there are several different 
answers. The first and most obvious is the one we have already given: tod 
refers back to the invisible subject he or “(6)” which is “contained” in the 
immediately preceding finite verb Epato, “(he) spoke.” But this answer 
merely specifies the next link in the chain. This zero pronoun is in turn an 
anaphoric pronoun, referring us back across the speech of Chryses to the 
preceding designation of the speaker as “the old man.” And it would be 
arbitrary to stop here. For this designation itself echoes Agamemnon’s 
reference to Chryses as “‘you, old man,” where the bearing of the second 
person pronoun is fixed by the dialogue situation created by Chryses’ initial 
appeal to the Achaeans (v. 15 kai Aioceto navtas “Ayarovc). In one sense, 
the antecedent of tod at the end of the episode is the whole chain of referential 
expressions (nouns, personal pronouns, zero pronouns) running back to the 
initial quasi-deictic mention of “him, Chryses the priest.” What we have is 
an equivalence class of referential forms. It is convenient to choose the 
proper name Chryses as the paradigm specimen of this class, and it is no 
accident that the name (with the demonstrative-article tO6v) is the first 
member of the class to occur in the narrative. But the privileged position of 
the proper name should not obscure the more general role of referential 
constancy here, which we can most naturally interpret as a many-one relation 
of different linguistic forms converging on a single extra-linguistic individual! 
over a given stretch of discourse. For the function of proper names itself 
depends upon a similar principle of constancy: different tokens of the same 
name-type constitute an equivalence class of names (exemplify “the same 
name” in a special, narrow sense) just insofar as they stand in a many-one 
relation to the same nominatum. It is only because such referential con- 
stancy can be presupposed for names, pronouns, and the like that Homer’s 
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narrative, or any descriptive use of language, is intelligible at all.? 

Since it is precisely the constancy of the extra-linguistic referend that 
holds the entire chain together, in a deeper sense the antecedent of the 
pronoun tod in our example is not any expression in the context but the 
common referend of them all: the priest Chryses, and not his name. 


§6. CONCLUSIONS ON VERB FORMS WITH UNDERSTOOD SUBJECT 


We can sum up our results in the last section as follows. First and second 
person verb forms “contain their subject” in two senses: (1) the personal 
ending is functionally equivalent to a pronominal element which we there- 
fore posit as a zero (invisible) grammatical subject: (fy), (ob); and (2) in an 
actual situation of utterance, these endings specify the extra-linguistic subject 
as speaker and hearer, respectively. 

Verb forms of the third person contain their subject only in the first sense. 
To specify an extra-linguistic subject they require either an extra-linguistic 
gesture of pointing or, more commonly, some referring expression, 1.e. some 
name or description in the context. In this case the zero pronoun or the 
third person ending functions anaphorically, and specifies its extra-linguistic 


21 This is a point which Plato made a great deal of in his criticism of a certain theory of 
Heraclitean flux; see especially Cratylus 439 D-E. But the point as ] am urging it is not as 
ontologically oriented as might appear. I would admit that the general principle of referen- 
tial constancy is indifferent to the question whether the object of reference (the right-hand 
term of the many-one relation) really exists or is merely presupposed within the semantic 
framework of a certain narrative or literary text. In the Homeric passage above, the 
priest Chryses functions as a constant object or target of reference somewhat as an actor on 
the stage represents for the audience an imaginary person who remains self-identical 
throughout the scene or scenes in which he appears, The logic of reference is the same in 
fiction and in history, in the theater and in everyday life. Ajax functions as the name for 
two distinct warriors in Homer’s epic just as Richard functions as name for thousands of 
men and boys today. But it is clear that we construct and understand the fictional use of 
names and pronouns by analogy with their primary use in everyday situations. It is only 
because we take for granted referential constancy in everyday life that we can also take it 
for granted in literature. 

The description of the referential function of a name by means of a many-one relation, 
with the named person as second term, is at best a convenient simplification. In fact this 
function consists in singling out or identifying one individual among others; and in this 
respect there seems to be no difference in principle between the function of names and that 
of ordinary descriptions. Suppose while I am waiting in an anteroom someone enters and 
calls out ‘‘Charles!’’ This will do if no one else in the room answers to the same name. If 
there are two of us, some further specification is required, e.g. the family name. Compare 
this with the situation in a waiting room where one summons ‘‘The applicant for the job!”’ 
If there are two applicants or two jobs involved, the description must be made more specific. 
Names and descriptions both operate not so much by aiming at their referend as by dis- 
criminating it from others. And their discriminatory power in any given case will naturally 
depend upon the situation, that is upon the number and variety of the other objects of 
reference in sight. 
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subject via the preceding name or description, in virtue of the principle of 
referential constancy.2? In this case the subject of the verb is “understood” 
from the context, and in both senses of subject: the grammatical subject of the 
verb is identified as the antecedent name or description; and the extra- 
linguistic subject will be the individual denoted by this name or description. 
First and second person pronouns do not depend upon the context in this 
way. In cases of actually occurring speech they do not depend upon the 
context at all; in cases of reported speech, they depend upon it only for the 
identification of speaker and hearer. In a strict sense, it is from the speech 
situation (actual or reported) and not from the context as such that the 
reference of first and second person forms is understood. 

For third person forms there is another kind of “‘understood subject’’ 
which I mention here in order to round off the topic, although this case does 
not directly concern the verb be. It does have a bearing on the confusion be- 
tween grammatical and extra-linguistic subject. 

In the cases we have so far considered, third person sentences without 
expressed subjects do in fact refer to specific individuals (such as the priest 
Chryses) who are named or described in the context. There is another use of 
the third person in which the specific identity of the subject is of no impor- 
tance: it may be anyone within a certain range of appropriateness indicated 
by the verb itself. Hence in this case we can say that the subject is understood 
from the verb alone, without reliance on the context. The standard Homeric 
' example is Od. 21.142. 


apEdpevor tod yopov Sev TE TEp oivoxosver 
“Beginning from the place whence (one) pours wine.” 


There is no antecedent and no trace of any grammatical subject for oivoyo- 
eber beyond the zero pronoun posited by our theory. The understood subject 
is not a linguistic expression at all but simply some person who pours wine. 
The verb specifies this subject in a general way, just as a subject noun like 
oivoyé6og “‘wine-pourer’” would do. Similarly in the textbook case from 
Xenophon: éodAnvyE “‘(one) blew the trumpet: it is a trumpeter — a man 
and not a word — which is understood as the subject.?8 

In sentences such as this it would be ludicrous to speak of an impersonal 
construction: no grammatical subject is expressed, but the sentence really 
has an (extra-linguistic) subject, which is in most cases a person. 


22 For details of the referential mechanism of the third person pronouns in Homer, see 
Chantraine, Grammaire homérique, 11, Chapter 10, esp. pp. 158ff. 

23 See this and other examples in Ktihner-Gerth, I, 32, §352b; Schwyzer-Debrunner 621.2. 
In some cases the subject is understood not from the verb alone but from some other word 
or phrase in the sentence: I/, 22.199 dc & év éveipa ob Sbvatar gevyovta SidKety, *“as ina 
dream (the dreamer) cannot catch the man who flees.”’ 
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§ 7. FIRST-ORDER NOMINALS, ABSTRACT NOUNS AND 
SENTENTIAL SUBJECTS 


In Sections 1—3 of this chapter I gave my theoretical reasons for applying the 
NVQ sentence pattern to the analysis of Greek texts, even in the case of those 
sentences where a subject noun or copula verb is omitted. The discussion of 
ellipse, anaphora, and “understood” subjects in Sections 4-6 was designed 
to clarify some of the assumptions which are involved in this kind of analy- 
sis, The practical relevance of the entire discussion so far lies in the fact that 
I shall classify sentences with siut according to certain distinctions in the 
nature of the subject, even where no subject is expressed. In such a case 
either we have a first or second person verb, and hence a person as “under- 
stood” subject, or else we have a third person verb whose subject is specified 
by the context. It is in the case of third person verbs alone that the relevant 
distinction arises. This is the distinction between first-order nominals, ab- 
stract nouns, and sentential subjects. 

My concept of first-order nominals (which is inspired by that of Lyons) 
is broader than the notion of an elementary noun but it includes the latter.24 
Elementary nouns are defined relatively to a specified set of transformations: 
they are those which are not to be derived from verbs, adjectives, etc. by 
transformational operations. Thus (a) man is an elementary noun, but (a) 
mortal is not, since it may be derived from the adjective mortal by zeroing 
of the noun in a mortal man, or alternatively from some verb like dies. So 
runner or worker is non-elementary, since it is derived from runs or works; 
and kinsman is non-elementary if it is derived from akin to, and so forth. 
Yet mortal, runner, worker, and kinsman are all first-order nominals. Various 
formal definitions of this class can be given on the basis of distributional 
criteria: for example, a first-order noun is one which can occur in the same 
sentential neighborhoods as an elementary noun, i.e. one which can replace 
an elementary noun in a sentence of the same general form, as worker or 
plumber can replace man in The man came home tired.25 More intuitively, 
we can describe a first-order noun as one which refers to individuals, i.e. to 
persons, animals, places and discrete objects or artifacts such as rock, helmet, 
house. In classifying occurrences of sipi according to the subject, the notion 


24 See Lyons, Introduction, pp. 347ff. 

25 Lyons’ distributional criterion between first-order and second-order nominals depends 
upon whether or not the noun can be followed by an adverbial expression of time; thus 
* John was yesterday is ungrammatical (and hence John is first-order) but The demonstration 
was yesterday is acceptable (and hence demonstration is second-order.) But this test would 
count sum (as in the sum of two and two), beauty, virtue, etc. as first-order nominals, which 
seems undesirable. In fact Lyons’ test isolates only a sub-class of second-order nominals, 
namely action nouns correlated with verbs. 
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of a first-order nominal turns out to be more useful than that of elementary 
noun. This is in part due to the fact that the class of elementary nouns is 
really specified only in connection with a full transformational analysis of 
the language, which I do not undertake. And in any case, the notion of 
elementary noun is essentially dependent upon a given state of transforma- 
tional theory. But the distinction between first-order and higher-order 
nominals lies somehow “‘in the nature of things,” insofar as the distinction 
between individuals and non-individuals also depends upon the nature of the 
objects in question and not upon the theory in terms of which they are 
described. 

Among elementary and first-order nouns, the privileged class is that of 
personal nouns, or nouns referring to persons. In I.-E., this seems to be the 
only subclass of first-order nouns (other than elementary N) which can 
be defined on formal grounds alone, in terms of co-distribution or replace- 
ment relations with the personal pronouns J, you, he, she, or with the personal 
relative who in contrast to which or what. (See Chapter IV §4.) By contrast, 
the notion of animate noun as currently used in general linguistics seems to 
have no formal or syntactic status in L-E. (It does of course have a formal 
definition if used in the traditional sense, as the class of masculine and 
feminine substantives in contrast to neuter forms. But this does not corre- 
spond to its function in contemporary grammatical theory.) 26 

I define an abstract noun as one which is syntactically (and in many cases, 

‘also morphologically) derived by the nominalization of a verb, an adjective, 
or an elementary noun in predicate position: murder from murders, anger 
from is angry, manhood and brotherhood from is a man and is a brother. The 
subclass of abstract nouns with which we shall be particularly concerned as 
subjects of the verb sipi are action nouns or verbal nouns, the nomina 
actionis of traditional grammar. As abstract nouns these must be distinguished 
from the corresponding agent nominalizations which count as first-order 
nominals: murder is an abstract action noun, while murderer is a “‘concrete”’ 
(first-order) agent formation from the same verb. And so for (the) running in 
contrast with (the) runner, rule in contrast with ruler, etc. In my view, 
quality nouns like courage, virtue, hardness and the like are abstract in the 
same way, and are to be derived from the corresponding predicate adjectives, 


26 In some recent work, following Chomsky’s Aspects of Syntax, an attempt has been made 
to correlate classes of nouns such as animate or human with restrictions on the selection 
of subjects for certain verbs. The violation of such restrictions would constitute the gram- 
matical analogue to Ryle’s notion of a category mistake. I find such attempts almost 
uniformly unconvincing. A sentence like The tea-cup delivered a lecture on astrophysics or 
The bone ate the dog is probably always false (though it might be presented as true in a 
children’s book or some form of humorous fiction); but I cannot see that it violates any 
rule of grammar. 
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like anger from is angry. All abstract nouns can thus be seen as nominali- 
zations of predicate expressions, whether the predicate is of the form VQ or 
is ®. In fact, however, I shall deal only with action nouns derived from V. 

This general conception is essentially that of W. Porzig, whose analysis 
of abstract nouns was transformational avant la lettre.2” Porzig pointed out 
that an action noun must in general be regarded as the syntactical derivative 
of the corresponding verb, even when the verb happens to be morphologically 
derived from the noun in question. This point is essential. Syntactical deri- 
vation and morphological derivation do not necessarily coincide. The 
morphology of a word is a function of its position in the lexical structure of 
the language as a whole, independently of any particular arrangement in 
sentences. But the syntactic derivation of an expression can only be given 
relative to a specified sentence or sentence type.?8 If a noun regularly func- 
tions syntactically as the nominalization of an underlying verb phrase, then 
it is an (abstract) action noun, regardless of its etymology. In many cases the 
derivative status of the action noun is also clear at the formal level, as when 
the noun KAayyj “‘shriek, outcry” serves as nominalization of the verb 
KAaCovot, “They shriek, cry out.” In other cases, it is the action noun which 
serves as basis for the formation of a corresponding verb. Thus Porzig rightly 
saw that Spadoc, “uproar, tumult,’ must be regarded syntactically as the 
nominalization of the verbal idea expressed by 6p.06é0, “to be in an uproar, 
in tumult,” although the verb in this case is morphologically derivative. For 
the syntactical relationship between G6pad0s and 6uadé@ is precisely the 
same as between KAayyn and KAGlo.29 

Porzig extended his analysis to quality nouns like dpety “courage, ex- 
cellence, virtue,’ which he related to the corresponding predicate adjectives 
(in this case Gpiotos, “best, most noble”’), just as action nouns are related to 
their verbs. If we add the more limited class of noun forms derived from 
predicate nouns, we have in principle a general account of abstract nouns as 
transformational derivatives (nominalizations) of underlying predicates.3° 


27 See Die Namen fiir Satzinhalte im Griechischen und im Indogermanischen (1942), esp. 
pp. 11ff., 31f., 39-42; followed by Schwyzer-Debrunner, pp. 356f. Compare my own dis- 
cussion of abstract nouns in English, above, Ch. I §6 (pp. 16f.); and see also below, 
Ch. IV §4. | 

28 The distinction between the two forms of derivation is roughly de Saussure’s contrast 
between “‘rapports syntagmatiques’’ and “‘rapports associatifs,’’ the latter being morpho- 
logical (at least in part); see Cours de linguistique générale, 2e Partie, Ch. V. 

#9 “‘Es handelt sich um eine auch sonst ganz gelaéufige Erscheinung. Im Nhd. ist z.B. 
zweifellos Zorn das Nomen actionis zu ziirnen, trotzdem das Verbum von Nomen abgeleitet 
ist.”’ Porzig, op. cit. p. 24. 

80 The formation of an abstract noun like avSpatn¢ from a substantive (&vip) is isolated 
in Homer, though similar forms are more frequent later, especially in philosophical authors. 
See Chantraine, La formation des noms en grec ancien (Paris, 1933), p. 296. 
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Such a syntactical definition of the class of abstract nouns or second-order 
nominals leaves many philosophical problems untouched, for example the 
status of numbers as abstract objects. (It will be relevant, however, to recall 
that cardinal numbers appear in Greek and cognate languages as quantifier- 
adjectives rather than as nouns.) But the transformational analysis does 
suggest that philosophers are ‘ill-advised to discuss such quality nouns as 
roundness, beauty, and bravery without recognizing that their syntactic re- 
lation to the predicate adjectives (is) round, beautiful, brave is exactly parallel 
to the relation between action nouns like clamor, love, or fighting and the 
corresponding verbs. For our purposes here it is only the action nouns which 
come into consideration: quality nouns like d&pety ‘excellence’ rarely occur 
as subjects of the verb sipi outside of philosophical contexts (and almost 
never in Homer). 

To describe action and event nouns as abstract may seem philosophically 
odd but it is linguistically sound. In I.-E. languages an action is represented 
as fully concrete and particular only when it is expressed by a finite verb — 
in other words, only when it appears as predicate. (In a way the opposite is 
true for concrete nouns like man, soldier, which normally refer to individuals 
in subject but not in predicate position.) The nominalization of a verbal 
predicate has the formal effect of generalizing the verbal idea, for it eliminates 
the specification of subject and time. These specifications may of course be 
reintroduced by supplements or completives attached to the action noun, 
‘as when we render J went yesterday by my going yesterday. But this is a 
secondary fact; by itself, the shift from went to going automatically elimi- 
nates tense, number and person. (This is a much more conspicuous feature of 
nominalization in an inflected language like Greek, with its richer stock of 
personal verb endings.) Hence action nouns, like infinitives, may properly be 
regarded as abstract, not only because they do not refer to individuals in the 
intuitive sense, but also because they abstract from the particularizing 
features of the conjugation: they represent the verbal idea without the 
specific determinations of person, number, mood and tense. 

Finally I distinguish sentential subjects which are constituted by the 
nominalization not of a single word or predicate phrase but by that of a 
sentence as a whole. These are typically represented in Greek by infinitival 
clauses and in English by that-clauses. In many cases, however, the sentential 
subject of the verb cipi appears not as an infinitival clause within the same 
sentence but as a neuter demonstrative 16, tobto, tide (expressed or “under- 
stood”), which refers back to the content of a previous sentence or, in some 
cases, refers forward to a following clause or sentence. The demonstrative 
adverb oft@ “so, thus’ can also function as a pro-word referring to 
a near-by sentence. The situation is comparable in English, where we 
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have sentential subjects of the verb in That happened yesterday or So 
be it! 

This description of the concepts of first-order nominal, abstract noun, and 
sentential subject, is necessarily sketchy and preliminary. The notions will 
become clearer when I apply them to the analysis of specific sentences, 
beginning in Chapter IV §§4-6. 


§ 8. THE PROBLEM OF ORGANIZING THE DATA FOR eipt 


We turn now to the concrete data for analysis: the sentences with sipi in 
Homer and in selected samples of classical Greek. We ask first of all how 
this mass of material is to be organized for description. 

Since Mill, the theory and description of the verb be in I.-E. has been 
dominated by a basic distinction between the copula and the existential verb. 
This dichotomy has certain radical disadvantages, both in principle and in 
descriptive practice. On the one hand, it is possible to specify the copula uses 
of be in syntactic terms alone, by reference to the sentence form N is ® with 
certain definite values for ©. But the existential uses of eipi cannot be 
specified in this way, for they depend upon the meaning of the verb: the 
notion of existence is essentially lexical or semantic, not syntactic, The 
copula-existential verb dichotomy cannot be applied in practice because it is 
vitiated in principle by a confusion between syntactic and semantic criteria. 
The traditional assumption has been that the copula uses are those in which 
the verb is devoid of meaning, whereas the existential uses are just those 
where the verb has ‘“‘ meaning of its own” and is not “‘a mere copula.” As far 
as the Greek verb is concerned, however, both assumptions are false. In 
many copula constructions the verb has an existential or other “strong” 
sense; and in some non-copulative uses the verb is also non-existential (viz. 
in the possessive, potential, and veridical constructions). Hence any descrip- 
tion based upon the copula-existential dichotomy is necessarily incoherent. 
In practice, this means that any attempt to apply this dichotomy in the 
classification of actual sentences must allow for a wide spectrum of “‘other’’ 
uses, which do not fit under either branch. (I illustrate this fact in the next 
section.) | | 

In my own organization of the data, I take as fundamental the syntactic 
distinction between those uses which are and those which are not copulative 
in the formal sense. Under the copulative uses we must be prepared to 


s1 The concept of a nominalized sentence and its pro-word can obviously be generalized 
to include sentential objects of the verbs as in J know it or I told you so. But I shall not need 
this wider concept, sine eipi does not take a construction with an object of this form. 
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recognize both pure and mixed cases: sentences in which sipi seems to 
function only as copula verb and sentences in which distinct verbal meanings 
(such as exists, belongs to) are also suggested. Under the non-copulative uses 
I recognize a variety of existential sentence types and three non-existential 
uses: the possessive construction (ott pot “I have’’), the potential construc- 
tion with the infinitive (ob« ¥ott Ali pdyeo9ar “One cannot fight against 
Zeus’’), and the veridical construction which occurs typically in conjunction 
with a verb of statement or cognition (oftm téde y’ g0ti,, do &yopevetc 
“These things are as you say;” cf. J]. 24.373: below, Chapter VII, sentence 
1). The non-copulative uses can be distinguished from one another in a 
preliminary way by a difference in meaning; thus in the veridical use the verb 
means “is true, is so.”” But in each case a more precise definition will be 
offered in terms of a sentence type with a certain syntactic description. 

Under the copula uses I distinguish not only pure and mixed cases, but also 
elementary uses and those which are transformationally derived, such as the 
periphrastic use of siut with a participle and the sentence-operator use with 
an infinitival clause or other sentential subject (e.g. u6potpov éott + infinitive, 
“It is fated that...”). Among the elementary or basic uses of the copula I 
recognize the five sentence types defined by Harris for English, to which we 
must add two others, as has been seen: 


1. Nis A Socrates is wise 
2. N is Netassifier Socrates is a man 
3. N is N,iPN Socrates is son of Sophroniscus 
4. Nis PN Socrates is in the agora 
5. N is Doc Socrates is here 
And in addition: 
6. NAS Discs a&kiyv goav, “They were silent” 
7. N is of-N (predicate genitive) Lmxpatns Eoti natpdc 


&yadob “Socrates is of-a-good father’ 
For clarity we group these seven types as follows: 


(A) Nominal copula (types 1-3) 
(B) Locative copula (types 4-5) 
(C) Adverbial copula (type 6) 


The predicate genitive of type 7 can perhaps be grouped under (B) as “‘para- 


locative.” (See Chapter IV §26.) 
The general scheme for classifying sentences with eipi can thus be given 


in the following outline: 
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I. Copulative uses (Chapter IV) 
A. Nominal copula (Ch. IV §§3-20) 

. with predicate adjectives (§§3-7) 

. with predicate nouns (§§9-10) 

. with pronouns as predicate (§§ 1 1-13) 

. periphrastic construction with participles (§§ 14-17) 

. with articular participle (§18) 

. copula as sentence-operator with various predicate nouns and 
adjectives (§§ 19-20) 

. Adverbial copula (§§21-22) 

. Locative and para-locative copula (§§ 23-24) 

. Various mixed uses of copula, coinciding with existential or other 
*‘strong”’ sense (§25) 

. Predicate genitive (§ 26) 

. Impersonal construction of copula (§§27-30) 

IJ. Non-copulative uses 


A. Existential sentence types (Ch. VI) (including vital use of Eott “is 
alive’’) 

B. Possessive construction (071 pot “I have’’) (Ch. VI§12) 

C. Potential construction (011 + infinitive) (Ch. VI §17) 

D. Veridical construction (oftw téde yéott... dc dyopsbetc) (Ch. VII) 


Further refinements of this scheme will appear in the course of the de- 
scription, including those which depend upon the distinction between first- 
order nominals, abstract nouns, and sentential subjects. As may be seen, the 
copula uses are described in Chapter IV; the various existential uses, 
together with the possessive and potential constructions, in Chapter VI; the 
veridical use is treated in Chapter VII. 


Nun WN 


GOe 


'T] 


§9, COMPARISON WITH THE CLASSIFICATION OF eipif IN 
LIDDELL-SCOTT-JONES AND OTHER LEXICONS 


We may confirm our criticism of the copula-existential dichotomy by a brief 
glance at a few standard attempts to organize the material concerning 
sii. Thus the relevant article in the Liddel-Scott-Jones Lexicon is divided 
under three main headings, as follows: 
A. as the substantive verb, exist... be the fact or the case.... 
B. most frequently, to be, the Copula connecting the predicate with the 
Subject, both being in the same case. 
C. etvat is frequently modified in sense by the addition of Adverbs or 
the cases of Nouns with or without Prepositions. 
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In this classification, L.S.J. lists the potential construction under A, but 
the adverbial copula, the predicate genitive and the possessive construction 
under C, where we also find examples of what I would call paralocative uses 
of the copula with prepositions. (See Chapter IV §24.) This system is plainly 
inspired by the copula-existential opposition, represented by headings A and 
B, whereas section C represerits a makeshift category that groups together 
whatever does not fit either under the existential verb (A) or under the mere 
copula (B). The artificial nature of this category is clearly brought out by a 
good recent lexicon like G. Italie’s Index Aeschyleus (1955), which generally 
foliows L.S.J. in grouping the uses of sip but replaces rubric “C” with 
various other subdivisions, thus: 

I. substantivum: esse exstare 

II. copula 

2. in periphrasi 
IIT. cum adverbio 
2. cum genitivo 
IV. cum dativo 

V. cum praepositionibus. 
Italie, like L.S.J., takes account only of the nominal copula (subject and 
predicate “being in the same case’’): the locative and paralocative copula is 
not recognized as such but dispersed among existential uses (Et Ov év 
ONUPYAVOLS, Ev Tadots), under adverbial uses (2yybtatoa efvat), and under 
‘prepositional constructions (mpds t&v xpatobvtav éopév, a victoribus 
stamus). It should be clear, I think, both on syntactic and on lexical-semantic 
grounds that these three uses belong together. 

Consultation of other lexicons would only strengthen our impression that 
the traditional theory of the verb cannot provide the basis for a rational 
classification of the actual uses. This fact is implicitly recognized in Powell’s 
Lexicon for Herodotus, which takes note of a few special constructions (such 
as the possessive, the periphrastic, the potential), but is resigned to list the 
bulk of examples — 507 out of 631 occurrences of enclitic ott — under the 
neutral title “‘is both copulative and substantive”! Powell has, in effect, given 
up Miill’s dichotomy altogether.# 

More helpful because essentially closer to the facts of Greek usage was the 
older procedure represented in Ebeling’s Lexicon Homericum, which lists 
the passages for sii under 15 distinct headings :38 


32 For accented ott Powell does admit an existential heading (III.1) ‘‘emphatic, lives, 
exists.’’ But he assigns to this category only 13 examples of ott out of 811 occurrences of 
the third-singular form; and in fact these 13 cases are rather different from one another. See 
their analysis below, Chapter VI §23. 

33 J ignore items 16-18 in Ebeling’s article, since these are of the nature of supplementary 
comments rather than distinct uses of the verb. 
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. Vivo et vigeo 

. ily a, es gibt 

. bot ttvi est ei, habet 

. €ott cum infinitivo, fieri potest 

. es findet statt, tritt ein 

. &«k tov oritur a 

. tov oriundus a quo 

. cum substantivo 

. cum adjecto 

. cum pronomine 

(with dependent infinitive) 

12. cum adverbiis loci 

13. cum adverbiis temporis aliisque 
14. cum praepositionibus 

15. (periphrastic construction with participles) 


Owen an hh WN 
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Ebeling’s 1, 2 and 5 belong under existential uses; 8-10 and 15 under nominal 
copula; 6, 12 14 under locative copula. Ebeling recognizes the possessive 
construction (3) and the potential (4), as well as the adverbial copula (13) and 
the predicate genitive (7). He has missed the veridical use as such, listing 
some examples of it under the existential (5), others under the adverbial 
construction (13). Except in this point —- and apart from inevitable errors of 
detail — Ebeling’s classification is an admirable preliminary stage for a rational 
organization of the material. In order to advance beyond Ebeling’s classi- 
fication, an adequate theory of syntax was required. None was available 
before Harris’ account of kernel sentence forms and transformations. 


CHAPTER IV 


DESCRIPTION OF THE COPULA USES 


§1. THE COPULA CONSTRUCTION 


In the last two sections of Chapter III I argued that the only satisfactory 
general classification of the uses of sipi is the formal division into copulative 
and non-copulative constructions, and that the question of an existential 
sense or use of the verb must be left open as a problem to be clarified. Thus 
on the one hand we are obliged to recognize non-copulative uses which are 
not clearly existential in meaning (the potential, possessive, and veridical 
constructions), while on the other we find instances of the copula construc- 
tion where the verb seems at the same time to carry some existential value 
or some other “‘concrete”’ meaning. 

In this chapter I describe the uses of eiui that are copulative in form. 
In Chapter V I attempt to sketch a general theory of the copula verb (in 
Greek, or in I.-E.) which sets these uses within a wider perspective and 
suggests an answer to questions such as the following. In what sense is be 
a sign of predication? Is the copula verb a purely formal device, or does it 
‘have a meaning of its own? In Chapters VI and VII I describe the non- 
copulative uses; and in the concluding Chapter VIII I discuss the connection 
between these various uses, and ask why it is that a single linguistic sign 
(the I.-E. root *es-) can serve as copula verb and also as an expression for 
existence and truth. 

According to a traditional doctrine of comparative grammar, the syntax 
of Greek and of Indo-European generally is characterized by a contrast 
between two sentence types, the verbal and the nominal. In the verbal sen- 
tence the predicate is a finite (i.e. a personal) form of the verb; in the nominal 
sentence it is generally a noun, adjective, adverb, or prepositional phrase. 
At the theoretical level the terminology of “‘nominal sentence” leads to 
confusion, and I propose to avoid it as far as possible.? But the contrast in 


1 See Meillet, ‘‘La phrase nominale’’, Mémoires de la Société de Linguistique de Paris 
14 (1906), 1-26; with further literature in Schwyzer-Debrunner, 622f. 

2 In particular, the theory of the nominal sentence tends to confuse two quite distinct 
contrasts: (1) between a sentence with an ordinary verb and a copulative sentence with be, 
and (2) between a sentence with any finite verb (including be) and a sentence with none, 
Meillet’s terminology ‘‘pure nominal sentence’’ and ‘‘nominal sentence with copula’”’ 
suggests that the first opposition is the more fundamental but that it would normally 
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question is a real one, and it reappears in transformational theory as a 
distinction between two classes of kernel sentence forms. On the one hand 
we have the sentence forms containing an elementary verb V: NV, NVN, 
NVPN. On the other hand we have infrasentential forms which contain no V 
and which become sentence forms for English with the insertion of be: 
NA, NN, ND,,,, NPN.2 We have defined the elementary copula as the verb be 
(ctpi) introduced into these infrasentential kernel forms; and by analogy we 
define a near-elementary and a second-order copula as the verb be introduced 
into similar forms where N is non-elementary or where the elementary 
predicate is replaced by a transformationally derived form such as the 
participle. Thus John (is) tall is an elementary use of the copula; whereas 
John (is) singing is near-elementary and John’s singing (is) off key is a 
second-order copula. (These distinctions in the transformational status of 
the copula were sketched in Chapter I §8, and will be developed further in 
what follows.) In each case, the insertion of the verb be makes a sentence 
out of what would otherwise be an infrasentence form (in English at least), 
since it would lack a finite verb. 

From the grammatical point of view, then, the distinctive function and 
importance of the verb *es- lies in the fact that it bridges the gap between 
‘nominal’ and “‘verbal” sentences. Because of this fact be appears as the 
most universal of verbs, the verb passe-partout, the verb par excellence, or 
~ in the doctrine we have cited from the Logic of Port Royal — as the only 
true verb, the one which is implicit in every sentence and every clause, since 
all other verbs, for example sits, can be analyzed into two concepts, a nomi- 
nal form such as sifting and a verbal is. The question naturally arises, why 
should it be precisely the verb *es- that plays this universal role? Or to put 
the question in another form, what is the relationship between cipi and other, 
more typically elementary verbs in Greek? In what sense is be a verb like 
other verbs? 

An answer to this question can emerge only at the conclusion of our 
study. In this chapter I attempt to give a sharper form and content to the 


(in the ‘‘pure’’ case) be expressed in the form of the second opposition between a verbal 
and a verbless sentence. More recent discussions tend to restrict the concept of nominal 
sentence to the second opposition only: ‘‘En indo-européen, la proposition pouvait 
présenter une double structure: verbale, lorsqu’elle comporte une form personnelle du 
verbe; nominale, lorsqu’elle n’en comporte pas’’ (Chantraine, Grammaire homérique Il, 1). 
In a transformational perspective, however, it is only the first contrast (between ordinary 
verb and copula sentence) which is important for deep structure, and it is just this contrast 
which I am referring to here. The presence or absence of a copula verb in a sentence of 
the form N is @ is simply a matter of surface variation on a single underlying sentence type. 
See above, Chapter III §2; below, Chapter V §5 and Appendix B ‘‘On the Theory of the 
Nominal Sentence.’’ 

% See above, Chapter I §7; cf. Harris, Mathematical Structures, p. 171. 
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concept of a copula verb by a full description of the copula uses in Greek. 
These uses are overwhelmingly more numerous than the non-copulative uses 
in every phase of the language which I have studied. On the basis of my 
own statistics for Iliad 1-12, the proportion of copula constructions in 
Homer is at least 80% and perhaps over 85% of all instances of the verb. 
(The variation in percentage depends upon how certain mixed or dubious 
cases are to be counted.) The nominal copula alone — the copulative con- 
struction in the narrow sense, with a noun, adjective, pronoun, or participle 
as predicate — represents over 65% of all occurrences of elpi in Homer. 
These facts justify us in beginning our description with the copula construc- 
tion, as the principal use of eipi from a purely quantitative point of view. 
It is also the easiest use to define in formal terms.4 


§2. PLAN OF THE PRESENT CHAPTER 


As the basis for our description we take Harris’ five kernel sentence forms 
with be in English, plus the two forms which we are obliged to add for Greek: 
the predicate genitive and the adverbial copula. (See Chapter III §8.) Taking 
N is @ as our general formula for the copula construction, we can group the 
major types as follows: 


(i) Nominal copula 

a. Adjectival copula: N is A 

b. Noun copula: WN is N, N is N,..PN 
(11) Locative copula 

N is Diocatives N is PN 


The use of sipi with predicate pronouns or participles represents an obvious 
variant on the nominal copula. But neither the predicate genitive nor the 
adverbial copula fits neatly into this scheme. Intuitively, and perhaps for- 
mally as well, the predicate genitive seems closest to certain paralocative 
constructions which fall under (11); and it is in this connection that I describe 
it below in §26. The adverbial copula is naturally regarded as an intermediate 
case between (i) and (ii), more akin to the locative copula in form (since 
there too the predicate is “‘adverbial’’) but to the nominal copula in sense. 
And so I describe it (in §§21-22) after the nominal and before the locative 
construction. Adding the further considerations of mixed cases and im- 


4 The statistics given here and throughout this study are based upon the following samples: 
Iliad Books 1-12, including 562 occurrences of sipi; Lysias I and XIIE.1-95, including 
150 occurrences of the verb; and Xenophon, Anabasis, J.1-3.16, 8.13-10.19, and II.1.2-3.4, 
again with 150 occurrences. 
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personal construction, we have the following general outline for the contents 
of this chapter: 


1, Nominal Copula (§§3-20) 
2. Adverbial Copula (§§21-22) 
3. Locative Copula (§§23-25) 
(a) pure locative (§23) 
(b) paralocative uses (§24) 
(c) predicate genitive (§26) 
4. Mixed Cases (overlap of nominal and locative copula, of copula and 
existential force) (§25) | 
5. Impersonal constructions of the copula (§§27~30) 


Within the description of the nominal copula (which accounts for the bulk 
of this chapter as it accounts for the majority of copula uses) further distinc- 
tions will be necessary. The major divisions of the exposition correspond to 
differences in the grammatical form of the predicate; i.e. these divisions are 
determined by the word class of @ (in WN is ©). Thus we consider first those 
uses in which the predicate is an adjective (cop A, §§3-7), then those in which 
it is a noun (cop N, §§8-10), a pronoun (§§11-13), a participle (§§ 14—18), 
a verbal in -t6c¢ or -téog (§19), and a complex construction consisting of 
adjective and participle (§20). In analyzing these cases we make use of 
another principle alluded to, namely, the transformational status of the 
construction. In this connection we distinguish between cases where the 
subject noun is or is not a first-order nominal. When the subject is first-order, 
we must make a further distinction between constructions in which sipi 
occurs as copula in an underlying kernel and those in which it is introduced 
by a transformational operator. If the subject is second-order, the copula 
will always be analyzed as the product of a transformation. The same 
distinctions apply equally to the analysis of the locative copula in §§23-25. 
And in discussing the impersonal construction at the end of this chapter 
(§§ 27-30), we introduce a corresponding distinction between elementary and 
transformationally derived forms of the impersonal sentence type. 

For the sake of clarity, I here list the major subdivisions in the following 
description of the nominal copula: : 


A. Adjectival copula (abbreviated cop A): N is A (§§3-7) 

B. Noun copula (abbreviated cop N): N is N (§§8-10) 

C, Periphrastic copula, construed with a participle: (§§ 14-17) 
N is Ving, Peter is fighting 
N is Ved, Peter is wounded 

D. Copula with verbals in -tdg and téog (§19) 
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E. Copula with adjective and participle: 5f46¢ gott notv “He is ob- 
viously doing (such-and-such)” (§20) 
The discussion of sentences with pronouns in predicate position (§§ 11-13) 
may be regarded as an appendix to the description of N is N, just as the 
account of the articular participle (§18) represents an appendix to the 
periphrastic construction. | 


§3. THE ADJECTIVAL COPULA (cop A) FOR PERSONAL SUBJECTS: 
ELEMENTARY AND DERIVED USES 


The use of the copula in sentences of the form N is A can be analyzed from 
two points of view: according to the structure of the subject N or according 
to that of the predicate A. The second form of analysis would require a 
complete transformational theory of adjectives which I cannot develop here. 
Let me suggest only what would be involved in such an undertaking. 

Consider two examples of cop A from the first speech of Agamemnon in 
the great quarrel scene of the Iliad: 


1 7. 1.114 


Enel o8 EGEv EotL YEpsiov 
““(I wish to keep the girl) since she is not inferior to her 
(sc. to my wife Clytemnestra)’’ 
2 71..1.118 
Sppa py) oloc 
"Apysiov &yépactos E® 
“(Prepare me another prize) lest I only among the Argives be 
prizeless”’ 


The comparative adjective yepetwv in 1 presupposes a kernel of the form 
She is (not) poor (in some quality), with an adjectival predicate corresponding 
in meaning to Kaxdc. The syntactic derivation of the comparative construc- 
tion is rather complex.5 Nevertheless, since the elementary source of 1 
includes a sentence of the form WN is A, the copula construction as such is 
not derived from subsequent transformations. 

In the case of 2, on the other hand, the WN is A form is transformationally 
introduced, since the adjective Gyépaotos is a negative compound based 
upon the noun yépas “prize of honor.”’ Hence the source sentence would be 
of the form J receive no prize or I have a prize (no longer), where we might 
encounter a possessive construction of sipi (ott pot yépac) but certainly 
not a copula sentence N is A. 


5 Compare Harris, Mathematical Structures, pp. 75f. 
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Neither 1 nor 2 is an elementary sentence: but 1, unlike 2, has in its 
transformational source an elementary sentence of the form N is A. Hence I 
shall describe 1 as an elementary use of the (adjectival) copula, even though 
the sentence as such is not elementary. In 2 on the other hand we have a 
transformationally derived copula. A complete transformational grammar 
would require such distinctions to be worked out in detail for all the 
adjectives in the language, or at least for all the principal types. I shall 
subsequently refer to one of these types whose structure is particularly 
transparent, namely the ‘“‘agent adjectives” derived from corresponding 
verbs, as studious is derived from (he) studies. (See below, Section 19.) 
In general, however, I shall simply ignore the transformational status of the 
predicate phrase is A and restrict my attention to the subject N. 

Now neither in 1 nor in 2 is this subject N directly expressed within the 
sentence. Nevertheless, we are entirely justified in providing such an WN in 
the syntactic analysis, as I have argued in Chapter III. For 1 the underlying 
grammatical subject is the phrase kobpn Xpvonic “the girl Chryseis” uttered 
earlier in the same speech (verse 111); the real or extra-linguistic subject is 
the girl herself. In 2 we may provide as grammatical subject the zero pronoun 
(éy@).© The real subject is of course the speaker, Agamemnon. 

I note in passing that I pay no attention to the subjunctive mood of 
in 2, any more than to the participial form dyaSd6c nep édv ... “Ay1AAcd 
“noble as you are, Achilles” in 1.131 or the future tense in 1.583 tAaoc 
"Ou TLOS Eoostat Tutv “The Olympian (sc. Zeus) will be gracious to us.” 
These variations of mood and tense, like the transformation into participial 
form, follow the general rules of Greek grammar and are of no special 
relevance to. our study of siwi. For our purposes these may count as ordinary 
examples of the N is A sentence form, Almost the same thing can be said 
for the infinitival construction in 1.91 8s ... &ptotog "Ayaiwv etyetar stvar 
Agamemnon) who claims to be the best of the Achaeans’”’, Here we have 
a kernel N is A, “I am best’, under the sentence operator for indirect dis- 
course. According to the general rule for cases where the underlying subject 
N of the kernel is identical with that of the verb of speaking, the subject of 
civat here is ‘‘zeroed”’, i.e. left unexpressed. In general, I abstract from all 
such complexities which do not specifically concern the verb fo be, and I cite 
a sentence like Gptotos eSyetat elvat simply as an example of N is A. 


§4. PERSONAL NOUNS AND FIRST-ORDER NOMINALS 


In the examples considered so far the subject of eipi is a person; that is to 


" For zero pronouns, see Ch. III §2. 
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say, the grammatical subject is a member of the class of personal nouns. 
The concept of a person (i.e. a human being or a god) is an extra-linguistic 
category, but the corresponding class of personal nouns happens to admit 
of a purely linguistic or formal definition. This definition makes use of the 
fact that first and second person forms of verb and pronoun apply specifically 
to subjects which we recognize as persons, whereas the so-called “third 
person” forms are actually unmarked for this category of person as such,? 
(In this context I write person in italics for the extra-linguistic category 
including human beings, gods and the like, as distinguished from the morpho- 
syntactic system of first, second, and third person forms.) Hence a personal 
noun in Greek may be defined as one which can normally co-occur in the 
nominative or vocative with verb forms in first or second person. The same 
definition can be formulated more generally, without reference to the case 
forms and personal endings of ancient Greek, in terms of co-occurrence with 
the personal pronouns J, we, you: a personal noun is one which can normally 
occur in apposition with, or as predicate of, these first and second person 
pronouns.’ The class of personal N is thus the class of nouns which can occur 
in the sentence forms J am N, You are N. In some modern languages, but 
not in ancient Greek, there is an even neater linguistic test which gives the 
same results: a personal N is one which can replace or be replaced by the 
interrogative-relative pronoun who in contrast to the interrogative what or 
the relative which. (So also French qui? in contrast to gue? or qu’est-ce qui?) 
But in Greek this test, for example by reference to tic/ti, specifies only the 
class of animate nouns in the purely grammatical sense: that is to say, 
masculine and feminine nouns as distinct from those of neuter gender. 


? See the remarks of Benveniste, ‘‘Structure des relations de personne dans le verbe’’, 
Problémes de linguistique générale, p. 228. 

8 The qualification ‘‘normally’’ here is intended to exclude nouns which are ‘‘personified”’ 
in poetical or rhetorical contexts, for example in an apostrophe like Aeschylus P.V. 88-92 
& Stosg aiSip Kal... notapdv te nnyai... de0Ge ps “Divine sky and river streams ... behold 
me!’’ I would not in general count ai9tp, zotapdc etc. as personal nouns, though the text 
in fact addresses them here as persons. Insofar as this form of address constitutes not a 
poetical posture but a genuine prayer to sky and rivers, the second person form shows 
that these cosmic powers are indeed regarded by the speaker as persons (‘‘hearers’’); so 
that under these archaic or religious circumstances the nouns in question would have to 
be counted as personal N. It is an essential characteristic of mythopoetic thought and speech 
that all nouns are (at least potentially) personal, that is, that all objects and concepts are 
conceived as analogous to persons. 

® The grammatical efficacy of the distinction between personal and non-personal nouns 
can be illustrated for certain nouns which are ‘‘reclassified’’ as personal in special uses 
(namely, when they refer to persons). Contrast the swine who said that with the swine which 
followed Eumaeus, and similarly the star who made that movie with the star which shines 
in the zenith. When the Greek interrogatives tig and ti are used without an associated noun, 
the animate-inanimate distinction corresponds closely to the personal-nonpersonal contrast 
of who? and what? Compare tig éxoinos; ‘Who did it?’ with ti émotnoe; “‘What did 
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Once we realize that the third person forms are unmarked for person, we 
see that there is more than a word play involved in the homonymy of 
grammatical person and the ontological (or logical) category of person. 
The grammatical concept of first and second person contains an essential 
reference to the role of speaker and hearer. Hence the proposed definition 
of personal nouns suggests the following philosophical account for the 
concept of person: a person is an extra-linguistic subject that can speak or 
be spoken to. Etymologically, the concept of person is associated with the 
actor’s mask or role (Latin persona, Greek mpdcm@xov); historically, it is 
connected with a certain legal status and in Christian doctrine with a certain 
theological “role”. For the purposes of a general definition, however, the 
grammatical notion of first and second person, as speaker and hearer, 
seems to suggest the most satisfactory analysis of the concept of person as 
it is used today. If anything in language is universal, this pair of notions 
(I-you, speaker-hearer), must be, since it specifies the dialogue framework 
for a situation of utterance, the minimum condition for the existence of 
speech as such, 

For this and other related reasons, I regard the category of persons as 
paradigm subjects of discourse (that is, extra-linguistic subjects of sentences) 
and, correspondingly, the class of personal nouns as the privileged subclass 
of first-order nominals. Privileged these nouns are in any case, since they 
admit a more precise and more general formal definition than any other 
class of nouns; and furthermore they provide the grammatical subjects for 
the great mass of sentences in Homer, and perhaps in non-technical literature 
generally.1° This predominant role of personal nouns can be attributed in 
part to their fundamental connection with the speech situation, and in part 
to a link between the grammatical function of subject and the underlying — 


he do?’’ But we always have the possibility of a purely formal agreement by attraction 
to the gender of a co-referential noun, e.g. tig (Eatt) 6 tpdmo0g tod téypatOG; ““What kind 
of arrangement is this?’ This failure of a formal test for personal nouns suggests that 
my distinction is of no grammatical significance in Greek, although it remains useful 
for our semantic analysis (in terms of persons as extra-linguistic subjects). 

A certain borderline class of uses occurs in English, which has an analogue in semi- 
poetic or metaphorical Greek expressions like n&v éot1 Gv9panog cuupopT “‘man is 
sheer accident’’ (Hdt. 1.32.4). So in unpoetic English we may say You are an animal who 
(which?) walks on two legs, You are a heavy object which (who ?) tends to fall to the earth. 
Depending upon the context, such nouns may be more or less reclassified as personal, 
i.e. they may take who rather than which. 

For the metaphorical use of abstract nouns as predicate with personal subjects, see below 
§9, sentences 33 and 34. 

10 In Iliad 1, I count 20 sentences with personal subjects out of 30 instances of N is A; 
in Lysias I the ratio is 14 in 26; in Xenophon, Anabasis II (1.2-3.4) it is 14 in 18. 
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semantic concept of agent. For the latter is essentially a personal (or perhaps 
more broadly an animate) category.14 

The class of personal nouns could be defined within the class of elementary 
nouns, but it can also be defined more widely within the class of first-order 
nominals, as will be done here. The elementary nouns are those which are 
formally primitive in the sense that they are not derived by nominalization 
(or by pro-wording) from verbs, adjectives or other nouns.!2 This concept 
must be fundamental in any complete system of transformational syntax, 
but not in the more informal analysis pursued here. Instead we take as our 
basic class of N the set of first-order nominals, corresponding to the intuitive 
notion of a concrete noun: proper names, personal pronouns (except for 
the third-person pronouns, which are to be regarded as pro-words for other 
nominal forms), count nouns and mass nouns like water, dirt, snow. The 
members of this basic class can be informally described as designations for 
persons, places, and things, i.e. for men, divine beings, animals, plants, 
artifacts, and natural objects such as rivers, hills, and islands. More generally, 
we can say that first-order nominals refer to “enduring and recurring physical 
objects”’ (in Quine’s phrase), that is, to things that have a certain spatial 
position and physical substance which they conserve or change in a continu- 
ous way in the course of time.!® Within this basic class we recognize a 
nuclear sub-class of personal nouns, defined by the possibility of co- 
occurrence with first and second person forms in the way we have specified. 
‘This class of personal N is included in a wider subclass of animate nouns, 
which can be described informally as nouns referring to animals, or perhaps 
to living things. However, I have found no formal criteria that would 
permit us to define the class of animate nouns in this sense in I.-E. (See 
above, p. 77 with n. 26.) The concept of animate noun seems to be relative 
to certain language families, and its unrestricted use in general linguistics 
appears to be dubious, if not illegitimate. The class of human nouns, which 
is often mentioned in contemporary work in linguistics, seems to me simply 
an inaccurate description of the class of personal nouns as defined above. 
There is no linguistic difference of a general sort between names like Zeus 


11 T think in this connection of Fillmore’s theory of cases, where the notion of agentive 
case is the most important correlate in universal deep structure for the I.-E. concept of 
subject noun, as specified by the nominative case in Greek or initial position in English. 
See Universals in Linguistic Theory, ed. Bach and Harms, pp. 1-88, and above, Chapter IT 
n. 33, | 

12 For a more formal statement of this definition, see Beverly L. Robbins, The Definite 
Article in English Transformations, p. 59. Note that only the first and second person pro- 
-nouns figure as members of elementary N, together with proper names and certain mass 
nouns and count nouns. 

13 Compare Word and Object, pp. 92 and 94. For first-order nominals see above, Chapter 
YI §7. 
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and Agamemnon, or between nouns like 966g and &vSpmnoc. The class of 
personal N is the only generally recognizable subclass of elementary and 
first-order N, and its definition is in practice more precise than that of either 
of the two wider classes. 

In contrast to this basic class of first-order N, I recognize a wider class 
of nominals in general, symbolized here as N*, which includes abstract 
nouns and sentential subjects. The abstract nouns which will chiefly concern 
us as subjects of cipi are action nominalizations of verbs, like yéveoic 
(“birth”) and dAe9pas (““destruction”’, “‘death’’), but the class also includes 
nominalizations of underlying adjectives and nouns, like adpety (“courage’’, 
“excellence’’) and inxoobvy (“horsemanship’’). The class of sentential sub- 
jects, on the other hand, does not consist of individual WN at all, but only of 
infinitives, clauses, and whole sentences taken as syntactic subjects for other 
verb phrases or predicates. Excluding infinitives and the like, which are not 
properly members of N (i.e. nouns with case declension in Greek) but only 
of the wider class of N* (nominals generally), the class of nouns divides into 
first-order nominals and abstract nouns. (It is these two subclasses which 
will be symbolized here as N.) I take it that the distinction between first-order 
(or “‘concrete”’) and abstract nouns is clear enough in principle, even if in 
some cases it is not easy to decide to which class we are to assign a given form 
(say pO9oc “speech” or pévoc “force”, fury’). Sentential subjects will be 
described in further detail below. For the concept of abstract noun I refer 
back to the discussion in Chapter ITI §7. 


§5. Cop A FOR FIRST-ORDER AND ABSTRACT NOUNS 


Before passing to the more complex phenomena of sentential subjects I here 
list a representative selection of N is A for first-order nominals, abstract 
nouns, and certain special or border-line cases. 


3 Il. 1.176 
éxyHotos 5& pot Eoot dtotpeqéwv Bacirhov 
“To me you are the most hateful of all the kings whom the gods 
love’, (tr. Lattimore) 14 
4 77.12.12 : 
TOPPA dé Kal péya. teTyosg “Ayativ guredov ev 
“For this time the great wall of the Achaians stood firm” 
(Lattimore) 
14 In order to avoid imposing my own interpretation on a passage cited, I generally give a 
standard English translation, usually Richmond Lattimore’s for the J/iad and G. H. Palmer’s 


for the Odyssey (as edited by Howard N. Porter, Bantam Books, 1962). Where not other- 
wise indicated, the translations are my own, 
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5 Xenophon Anabasis I. 9.27, 
OOv 68 YIAdG OnkVLOSG Nav Ein 
“Where fodder was very scarce”? 
6 Tl. 9.25 
tod yap Kpdtos éoti péytotov 
| “Since his (sc. Zeus’) power is greatest” 
7 Il. 10,383 
UNndé ti tot Gavatos KatasbdpLos Zot@ 
“Let death be not at all in your thoughts” 
B Lysias 1.29 
EyYO 5&...TOV SE Tig TOAEWG Vopov FEfovv elvat KUpLdTEpoV 
(sc. tod éxeivov tin atOc) 
“*T held the law of the city to be more authoritative 
(than his offer to compensate me with money)” 


In 3 we have a case of N is A for personal N: the underlying subject is you, 
Achilles. In 4 we have a first-order nominal referring to an inanimate object, 
the wall built by the Achaeans at Troy. Note that a stronger sense for 7)v 
here, brought out in Lattimore’s translation “stood (firm)’, does not affect 
the copulative syntax. I cite 5 as an example of a mass-word (y1Adc “‘fodder’’) 
as first-order subject. In 6-8 we have abstract nouns as subject of the 
adjectival copula. I take it that just as S8avatog is the action nominalization 
(nomen actionis) of the verbal root *9av-/Svn- so voulos is the nominalization 
of the verbal idea expressed in vépo, vopiCo and Kpaitoc is the action or 
quality nominalization corresponding to the adjective xpeicomv, the verb 
«Kpatéw or the frozen participle kpsiav. (The etymological dictionaries would 
separate this last form from the other two, for reasons which are not clear 
to me.) In these constructions the N is A sentence form can be derived from 
an underlying kernel where instead of the abstract N we have a corresponding 
verbal or adjectival predicate. 


6A Zeus is stronger than all others. (kpsioomv or Kpatiotbc Eott) 
or: Zeus prevails over all others.  («patei, kpeiwv) 

TA Don't think that you will die. (Savesiv) 
or: Don’t be afraid to die. (ut) Savqs) 

8A I acted according to the law (prescription) of the city <I acted as 


the city prescribes 
(Exnpattov Kata TOV Tig TOAEMS VOLLOV < Expattov hrEp vopiCer 
1) MOAt1C) 


Note that the corresponding kernel is not usually of the form N is A, even 
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though it may be so in some cases (as in 6A). In general, the cop A construc- 
tion with abstract subjects will be transformationally derived. (This is doubly 
true in 7, where the predicate A is itself transparently derivative.) In 6 and 7 
the motivation for the transformation is essentially stylistic; that 1s to say, 
it is a matter of convenience rather than necessity for the language to 
nominalize and thus “‘thematize’’ the predicate concepts of dominating and 
dying. In the case of 8, however, the need for nominalization goes deeper. 
It is not only that the concept of vépog is an essential one in Greek political 
life, and that in 8 the noun has the special sense of “‘statute’’ which does not 
belong to the verb. In addition the very sentence form, with its second-order 
comparison between the legal punishment for adultery and an alternative 
course of action on the speaker’s part, would become almost unbearably 
complex if the language did not possess nominalizations of the form vépoc 
and tipnpo. It is in this strictly intentional realm of judgments about 
principles and plans of action or conduct, and perhaps also in the insti- 
tutional realm of concepts like legislation, that abstract nouns seem to be 
most indispensable. Whereas the substitution for 6 and 7 of the underlying 
forms 6A and 7A with personal subjects might result in a weaker sentence 
from the literary point of view, there would be no clear loss of meaning or 
content. In the case of 8, on the other hand, the decomposition to sentences 
with first-order N as subject, such as is hinted at in 8A, makes the thought 
of the original sentence almost unrecognizable. This suggests that what we 
have in 8 is not only a much more complex derivation but an essentially 
different function of abstract N, for talking about relations between abstract 
entities - what may be described as an intrinsically second-order use of N is 
A, in contrast to the stylistic or optional use of a second-order construction 
in 6 and 7. | 
As problem or borderline cases of N is A I list the following: 


9 7]. 1.107 
aisi tot ta KaK’ Eoti Oika MpEeoi pavtedecSar 
“Always the evil things are dear to your heart to prophesy” 


(Lattimore) 
10 Ji. 11.793 | | 
a&yaSt 5é napaigaoic éotiv Etaipov 
**The persuasion of a friend is a strong thing” 
(Lattimore) 


11 Lysias XIIJ.23 
OpOvteg Ta tpdypata ody ota PéAtiota év tH mO6AEt Svta 
“Since they saw that matters in the city were not as good as 
they might be”’ 
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In 11 we have a construction of the form matters are (not) good, where the 
subject N may be analyzed as an action nominalization of the verb TPATTO: 
the underlying personal sentence could be of the form 11A TPaTTOvaL of 
Karas év tf moAEt, Men (in power) in the city are not acting rightly (i.e., 
not acting in the public interest), Thus xpaypata as a nominalization of 11A 
can count as an abstract noun. But it may also be regarded as a catch-all 
or dummy form which, like épye in Homer or the situation, the state of affairs, 
in English, serves as a convenient covering term for particular actions or 
events that are (or might be) specified by other sentences in the context. 
We are thus on the borderline between an abstract N and a sentential subject. 
So also in 10 where napaigacts étaipovu is only a slight formal variant on 
the infinitival clause napdgac8a1 étaipm (Etatpov) “to persuade one’s 
friend” (or, taking étépov in 10 as subjective genitive, ‘for one friend to 
persuade another’’). The cop A construction with abstract N in 10 is practi- 
cally equivalent to the construction of éptepdv gott with infinitival- 
sentential subjects as illustrated in the next section. 

The construction in 9 is doubly complex. In the first place we have as 
subject not a noun but an adjective kaxdé used substantively with the article- 
pronoun ta, which suggests some general classifier like things as underlying 
subject N. In the second place, although the predicate A ida agrees with 
KOKG as subject, this is a fact of surface concord only, and it leaves un- 
determined the precise syntax of pavtebeodat as epexegetical infinitive. 
~The underlying relationship between xaxd and this infinitive is clearly 
represented only if we construe kaxd as direct object: Prophesying evil is 
dear to you, i.e., You like to foretell disastrous events. But if kaka is thus 
understood as object of the infinitival clause, what we have as underlying 
subject of the copula phrase is dear to you is neither a noun nor an adjective 
but the whole infinitival clause, (to) kaxd pavtedeoSat, “(you) prophesying 
evils’, i.e., a sentential subject. 


§6. Cop A FOR SENTENTIAL SUBJECTS 


The typical form for sentential subjects in Greek, corresponding to that- 
clauses in English, is the infinitival clause. (Under “‘infinitrval clause” I in- 
clude the occurrence of the infinitive alone, without a subject in the accusative 


15 The close connection between abstract nouns and sentential subjects — between nomi- 
nalized predicates and nominalized sentences — is reflected in Porzig’s title for what I call 
abstract N: ‘‘die Namen fiir Satzinhalte’’. (See the reference in p. 78 n. 27 above,) Porzig’s 
study makes clear how abstract nouns can appear as (direct or indirect) object as well as 
in subject position, and in general in any position where a first-order nominal could stand. 
Sentential ‘‘subjects”’ can also appear in object position (e.g., in indirect discourse) even 
in Homer. With the post-Homeric development of the articular infinitive, the infinitival 
clause acquires the full syntactic flexibility of an abstract noun. 
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or dative case, since this can always be treated as the reduced form of an 
infinitival clause with zero expression of the subject NV.) The sentential subject 
of eipi may be specified either in this form with the infinitive, or by a distinct 
clause with a finite verb, or by one or more separate sentences. (We must 
also take account of the case where the copula phrase itself is reduced to a 
verbless form, in this instance to an adjective alone. But for the moment 
I consider only examples where eipi is expressed.) Since infinitival clause, 
verbal clause, and separate sentence all serve the same general function, 
the following examples of cop A may be regarded as equivalent in regard 
to their underlying sentence structure. 

(a) The copula verb has as its expressed subject a demonstrative-anaphoric 
pronoun tobdto, 16, 6, etc. referring to a separate sentence or string of 
sentences, 


12 Il. 7.28 
GAX ef Loi T1 2iGO10, 6 KEV TOAD KEpdtov Ein: 
vOv pév ravoMpsvV TOASLOV Kai Synitotiita 
OT|HEPOV 
“But if you might only do as I say, it would be far better. 
For this day let us put an end to the hatred and the fighting” 
(Lattimore) 


(b) The verb has no expressed subject, but the reference to a clause, 
sentence, or sentences in the context is given by ac, obtw, or dds. 


13 Il. 8.473 


ob yap mpiv roAgpov dnonadostat SBptpoc “Extap, 

mpiv 6pSat napa vate. noddKea IInAstova, 

pat. tH St” div... pdyovtar 

.. mEpt TatpdoxAoto Yavévtoc, 

OS yap Yopatdv Zor 

“For Hector will not sooner be stayed from his fighting 
until there stirs by the ships the swift-footed son of Peleus 
on that day when they shall fight ... over fallen Patroklos. 

So ts it fated.” 


(Lattimore, adapted) 
14 Od. 6.145 (5.474: cf. II. 14.23) 


¢ dpa of gpovéovtt dod00ato Képdiov elvan, 
Aisosatat Enésoow drootadsa pEsAryiotot 


“It seemed to him on reflection better thus: to stand apart and 
entreat (Nausicaa) with gentle words.” 


(c) The verb has no expressed subject, but the zero pronoun posed as 
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subject of the verb must be understood as referring to a sentence or sentences 
in the context. 


15 71. 5.201 


GAX” éydh ob niSdpnv-7 2” Av TOAD KépStov Ev 

“I did not let him persuade me, and that would have been far 

better” (sc. to bring my horses and chariot to Troy) 
(Lattimore) 

16 I!, 3.40 

aid Speres &yovés 1” Epsevar Gyapidc ct” &roAgoSan- 

kai ke Td Bovdoiuny, Kai Kev TOAD Képdtov ev 

“Better had you never been born, or killed unwedded. 

Truly I could have wished it so; it would be far better” 
(Lattimore) 


(Note that here the sentential subject of xépdStov jev is identical with the 
object of BovAoiunyv, and that sense and syntax are the same whether or not 
tO iS expressed as subject: compare 12 above.) 

(d) The verb has no expressed subject, but the reference of the zero pro- 
noun it is specified by a following infinitive. This is the typical case in Homer. 


17 Il. 6.410 
gpoi SE Ke KEpdtov ein / ced Goapaptoboy yS6va Sbpevat 
*“*And for me it would be far better / to sink into the earth when 
I have lost you.” 
(Lattimore) 
More unusual is the sequence in which the infinitive precedes the copula 
phrase: 


18 Od. 8.549 
paadat 5& of KGAALOV EoTIV. 
“(Do not refuse to answer:) it is better for you to speak up.” 


(ec) Another form, in which the unexpressed subject of the copula is 
spelled out by a subordinate noun clause with finite verb, is poorly repre- 
sented in Homer, whose sentence structure tends to “‘parataxis’’ rather than 
to subordination. The classical form is illustrated from Xenophon: 


19 Anabasis I1.3.1 
5 58 87 Eypaya Stt Bactrsdcs EEenAGyN tH Edda, THde STjAOV Hv 
‘And as to what I wrote above that the King was dismayed by 
the attack, it was clear from the following” 
There has been much discussion of the differences between these forms. 
Some authors would make a sharp distinction between sentences where a 
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pronoun like té is expressed and the “‘subjectless” construction where we 
have what I call a zero pronoun; and again between the cases where the 
infinitive precedes and those in which it follows the predicate adjective: in 
the former but not in the latter case it would be regarded as subject.1& 
But the presence or absence of an explicit pronoun is of no deeper syntactic 
interest here than in the parallel case of pro-words for personal subjects. 
The uses of cop A in sentences 12-18 are obviously built according to a 
formal analogy with the N is A constructions for the first-order or abstract 
noun in 1-11. The question whether or not the infinitive in a case like 
17 or 18 is ‘‘felt as subject,” or whether it is only “the apparent subject” 
cannot be answered, for it is falsely posed.1? The notion of grammatical 
subject is a tool of theoretical analysis and not a category of the naive 
Sprachgefiihl. Our theory posits a zero pronoun even where no subject is 
expressed. But this pronoun — like the explicit 76 or the English it - is a 
mere pro-word, and the question whether or not we have a “real” subject 
or an impersonal construction is the question whether or not this pro-word 
refers forward or backward to some other expression which specifies its 
content. In sentences like 17 and 18 there is a clear connection between the 
verb (via its zero pronoun, or by the referential function of its third person 
ending) and the infinitive clause; and this is recognized by Hermann and 
other writers who speak in such cases of a “gebundener Infinitiv.” The 
situation is no different when the pronoun is expressed: 


20 Od. 1.370 
&rel 10 ye KaAOV GKovépEv Eotiv go1soh 
“For this is a fine thing, to hear such a singer” 


The form of 20 makes explicit what I take to be the common pattern of all 
sentences with cop A and infinitival clause, as in 17 and 18. We may describe 
the surface structure here by saying that the infinitive stands in apposition 
to a pronoun subject, which ts either expressed or implicit in the verb ending. 
But since this third person form t6 or (t6) is itself a pro-word, standing for 


16 For this view see Ed. Hermann, “‘Die subjektlosen Satze bei Homer,’* Nachrichten 
Gesells. der Wissenschaften GGttingen, Philol.-Hist. Klasse (1926), pp. 265-97. For the 
opinions cited, see pp. 272-3. Hermann’'s otherwise valuable discussion suffers from an 
inadequate analysis of the notion of subject. 
17 Compare the remarks of D. B. Munro on d&pyadéov soti S9Eo9a1, which he renders 
**it (the case, the state of things, etc.) is hard in view of making”’: ‘‘the impersonal form .. 
makes it easier for the Infinitive to become the Subject in sense, while it is still grammati- 
cally a word limiting the vague unexpressed Subject’’ (A Grammar of the Homeric Dialect, 
2nd ed. Oxford 1891, p. 200, §234(2), cited hereafter as Homeric Grammar). If by ‘‘Subject 
in sense’’ one understands subject position in the underlying syntax, Munro’s view is 
compatible with the analysis suggested here. But we must ignore his misguided speculation 
concerning **the original character of the Infinitive’ as a dative form (p. 199; cf. p. 196). 
For the modern rejection of this view of the Greek infinitive, see below, p. 179, n. 108. 
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a fuller expression, it is the infinitival clause that represents the subject in 
deep structure. The underlying relationship here is precisely the same as 
when a preceding pronoun is spelled out by a first-order nominal: 


21 J]. 4.20 
ai 5° éxépvEav "ASnvain te cal “Hpn: 
“They muttered, Athene and Hera.” 


The construction differs in 12, 15 and 16 only to this extent, that the under- 
lying subject clause is not embedded in the cop A sentence in infinitival 
form but is expressed even more paratactically, as a sentence in its own 
right. The general development of the language is from such paratactical 
forms, with syntactic relations only loosely expressed in the surface structure 
by juxtaposition, to an increasingly precise indication of these relations by 
more explicit formal devices. Thus the underlying role of the infinitive as 
subject of cop A comes to the surface in the later use of the articular infinitive: 


véols tO o1yav Kpeittév got tod AaAstv 


“For the young, to be silent is better than speaking.” 
(Menander Sententiae 258 ed. Jaekel, 1964). 


The construction is again different in 13 and 14, where the sentential 
subject in the context is referred to not by a pronoun but by the demon- 
strative adverb ac. Since the infinitival clause or sentence is thus correlated 
with the adverb, we might regard the zero pronoun in Sécqatév éot and 
xépdtov ijev as standing without any antecedent. Hence we could describe 
the construction of the verb here as “‘impersonal”’ with the subject position 
empty: ( ) is A. But it must be stressed that this difference, though real, 
is purely formal and superficial: So it is fated, interpreted as an impersonal 
sentence, is a paraphrastic equivalent for This is fated, with td4 referring to 
a sentential subject. The forms with demonstrative adverb and demonstra- 
tive pronoun are indistinguishable in meaning. And this equivalence is not 
limited to the copula construction.18 


§7. CONCLUSION OF Cop A 


Before passing to the cases where the predicate is a noun, I should point 
out that the construction examined so far, namely N* is A with N* ranging 
over first-order nominals, abstract nouns and sentential subjects, 1s the most 
common form of the copula in Greek, and numerically the most conspicuous 


18 Thus we have precisely the same parallelism between époi 8° éxiavidver obta>c, with 
the content of what was pleasing specified by the context (at //. 7.407), and obd” dp’ Et’ 
Afavtt ... fivdave Suud/éotdpev Eva with the content specified by the following infinitive 


(71. 15.674). 
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of all uses of the verb eipi. As already remarked, the nominal copula accounts 
for between 50% and 85% of all occurrences of the verb in the texts which 
I have studied. Now within this mass of copula uses, the form N* is A is 
clearly predominant.!9 My figures for N* is A among all occurrences of eipit 
are: 43 to 46% for Iliad 1-12, 39 to 47% for two small samples from Lysias, 
and 32 to 36% for selected sections of the Anabasis. For N* is N over the 
same samples my figures are: Iliad 16 to 18%, Lysias 18 to 35%, Xenophon 
13 to 22°%.20 Thus while N* is N ranges generally in the neighborhood of 
15 to 20%, N* is A varies roughly from 35 to 45%. In a typical text, predicate 
adjectives are thus more than twice as numerous as predicate nouns. This is 
only natural since, as we shall see in the next section, adjectives are in 
principle restricted to predicate position. 

This preponderance of N is A over all other uses of cipi in Greek may 
be brought into connection with the fact already observed that (in the texts 
studied) the most common subject form for the copula construction is a 
personal noun. On the one hand, we have as the most frequent use of the 
verb the copula construction with an adjectival predicate; on the other hand, 
we have as the most frequent subject term (in this and in other uses) a name 
or common noun designating a person. From a purely statistical point of 
view, then, Aristotle’s paradigm for substance-accident attribution, &v8pato0c 
AEvKds éot1 “(A) man is pale,”’ does in fact represent the most typical use 
of the verb be in Greek. 


§8. THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN NOUNS AND ADJECTIVES 


In many cases it is difficult to distinguish between predicate nouns and 
predicate adjectives, and hence between the sentence types Nis N and N is A. 
It is no accident that substantives and adjectives were never systematically 
separated from one another in ancient grammar.?! Even retrospectively it 


19 In the samples counted, the only case where N is N turned out to be more frequent 
than N is A is in Chapters 56-97 of Lysias XIII, where the two terms (odx) *ASnvaioc 
and avépdqovog recur constantly as epithets of the accused. If I had counted these two 
words as adjectives instead of nouns — and such a choice could obviously be justified, 
at least for “A9nvatos — the figures even for this brief sample would correspond to the 
results obtained elsewhere. I might add that the preponderance of cop A over cop N is 
really greater than my figures suggest, since J have for simplicity counted cases of N is AN 
(e.g. GvaAKic Env Ged I. 5.331) only as cop N, whereas in many instances they represent 
N is A (GvaAxic Env) conjoined with N is N (Qedc Env), 

20 For the unusual proportion of N* is N in my second Lysias sample, see the preceding 
note. For the identification of the samples, see n. 4 above, at the end of §1. 

41 For the ancient theory of adjectives as a special class of ‘‘apposed’’ nouns (évéuata 
énideta), see H. Steinthal, Geschichte der Sprachwissenschaft bei den Griechen und Rémern, 
2nd ed, Berlin 1891, I, 251ff. The ancient conception seems to be primarily syntactical, 
not morphological. For example, adjectives are said to be construed with nouns as adverbs 
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is not so easy to draw the distinction for ancient Greek. The most useful 
morphological criterion seems to be the existence of comparative and 
superlative forms for adjectives. Yet no one counts Baoisetcs “‘king” or 
Kbov “dog” as adjectives, despite the fact that Homer has the forms 
BaciAedtepoc, BaciAebtatos, Kivtepoc, Kbvtatos. This suggests that the 
existence of comparative and superlative forms is not a sufficient condition 
for classifying a word as an adjective. Even supposing that it is a necessary 
condition, this would scarcely help us decide the status of many nominal 
forms whose use is rare or restricted to certain formulas. For example, the 
form éxitappoSoc “defender, supporter, master” occurs only half a dozen 
times in Homer, and once or twice in later literature. Is Enitappo9dc¢ éort 
an instance of N is A or N is N? We simply do not know whether this 
word admits comparative and superlative forms. And as far as I can see, 
other morphological criteria fail completely; it is obvious for instance, that 
many proper names are formally indistinguishable from adjectives (e.g. 
“Apyentorsuos, NeontoAeposg and the Homeric adjective peventodspos; 
so we have the use of dtovbot0¢ as adjective and as name). ?? 

The deeper criterion is syntactical. “Certain Nouns are mainly used as 
qualifying words in agreement with other Nouns; these are classed as 
Adjectives” (Munro, Homeric Grammar §165). That is to say, a nominally 
declined form which is typically construed as predicate or attribute for 
another nominal form is an adjective. Since in transformational grammar 
‘the attributive construction AWN is usually derived from the predicate con- 
struction N is A (or, equivalently, from N which is A), these two conditions 
— attributive and predicative use — are in fact one.28 Conversely, the noun 


are with verbs (Steinthal, II, 256). Furthermore, agent nouns like pyta@p and dpopets 
were counted as éniSeta when they were added to the proper name to distinguish one 
bearer of the name from another. Thus an ancient grammarian construed names like 
Antiphon the Orator, Antiphon the Sophist as syntactically parallel to our formulas Philippe 
le Bel, Charles the Bald. 

22 Perhaps the most commonly used criterion is distributional: an adjective is a nominal 
form that is modified by an adverb, whereas a noun is modified by an adjective. But this 
does not work so smoothly for Greek, where we have expressions like paAa @1Adc0@os, 
ogdépa oia, opddpa yovat«es. In practice, the distinction between nouns and adjectives 
is drawn on the basis of a whole cluster of formal characteristics: adverbial modification, 
existence of comparative and superlative forms, existence of animate-neuter (or masculine- 
feminine-neuter) variation, existence of an adverbial derivative, and so forth. In the clearest 
cases, all criteria should give the same result. In fact this does not happen, as examples like 
Kbvtepos and andépa yovatkes show. I suggest that when such anomalies arise, we in 
fact resolve them on the basis of the syntactic criterion proposed above: xba@v and yovh 
are clearly nouns because they can, and often do, stand in subject position. But when used 
as predicates they may be assimilated to adjectives and hence may take adverbial modifiers 
and comparative forms. 

23 The transformational analysis of attributive syntax is essentially that given by Kuhner- 
Gerth, I, 260 §401, where 16 KaAoOv PdSov is derived syntactically from 16 pddov KaAdv EoTL. 
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or substantive may be recognized as the nominal! form which typically takes 
another nominal form as predicate, attribute, or dependent genitive. The 
more general definition of the noun, from which this property follows, 1s 
that it is the nominal form that can stand alone as subject or object of the 
verb. Hence when an adjective like pidoc “‘dear, friendly” is used as subject 
of a sentence, or when it takes another adjective as attribute (piAog miot0¢ 
“a reliable friend’) we call this the substantival use of the adjective.?4 
In the absence of other evidence, the substantival use of a nominal form 
may suffice to classify the form as a noun. And we may describe our 
problematic form éxitéppo9og as a substantive, because of the construction 
totoc ... &nitappo8os “such ... a helper’’ which appears three times in the 
Iliad (out of seven ‘occurrences of the word).?° 


§9. THE SUBSTANTIVAL COPULA (cop N) 


In general the pattern of uses of eipi with predicate nouns is closely parallel 
to that with adjectives, which is what we would expect in view of the tenuous 
nature of the distinction between N and A in predicate position. As in the 
case of N is A we may analyze sentences of the form N is N with reference 
to two variables: the structure of the subject expression and that of the 
predicate. I shall consider the status of the predicate in a moment, but my 
classification is primarily based on the nature of the subject. Again as for 
the adjectival copula, we find that in ordinary or representative contexts 
a clear majority of cop N sentences take personal nouns as subject. (Thus 
personal subjects account for all 15 or 16 instances of cop N in Iliad 5; 
for 5 out of 11 instances in Jliad 9; for 12 out of 18 instances of cop N 
in my first Lysias sample; for 8 out of 11 in the first Xenophon sample.) 
Non-personal and abstract nouns, which do not occur frequently as subject 
for cop A, are even rarer for cop N, and particularly rare in Homer. (For 
examples see 36-37 in §10.) As a result, an example of N is N where the 


24 Compare Schwyzer-Debrunner IU, 174. For an example, see 9 above in §5. 

25 Hence we must reject the otherwise attractive conclusion of Munro (Homeric Grammar 
§165) that ‘‘the use of a Nominative in the Predicate — as BaotAsetc tort, he is king — is. 
strictly speaking an adjectival use.’’ The existence of sentences such as BactAedc GyaSbc 
Eoti, Pactveds Eoti tHv Tlepativ “He is a good king’’, ‘“‘He is king of the Persians’’, 
shows that BaotAeds in predicate position must still be considered a noun rather than an 
adjective, since it in turn takes an adjective (in attributivesyntax) or a dependent noun (e.g. 
the ‘‘objective’’ genitive), Nominal forms which always or usually occur in predicate 
position are adjectives, for to that extent they lack the ‘‘substantival”’ capacity to stand 
alone as subject or object. But the occasional occurrence of a substantival form in predicate 
position does not show it has lost this capacity. It would be misleading to assign man to 
several different word classes in the following sentences: (1} A man is at the door, (2) John 
is a man, (3) John is the man at the door. Although man is subject in (1) and predicate in (2), 
its occurrence in (3) is derived from both (1) and (2). 
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subject is not a personal noun will nearly always have a sentential subject. 
We have practically to reckon with only two cases: N is N with personal 
subjects and N* is N with sentential subjects. 
To illustrate the variety of predicates I list 12 examples of N is N for 
personal subjects. 
22 Il. 1.338 ‘ 
tO 6 abtd paptopot Eotav 
“Let them (sc. the heralds Talthybius and Eurybates) be witness 
themselves”’ 


23 Il, 2.26 (=63) 

Aids 6& tor &yyEArdcs eipt 

‘I am a messenger to you from Zeus” 
24 II, 2,246 

Arybc TEp EOV GyopHtTHS 

“Fluent orator though you be (Thersites)” 

(Lattimore) 

25 Il. 2.485 

bpetc yap Beat gots 

“For you (Muses) are goddesses” 
26 Il. 2.760 (cf. 487) 

odtot &p” hyepovec Aavadv Kai Kotpavot Toav 

‘“‘These then were the leaders and princes among the Danaans” 


(Lattimore) 
27 I, 3.229 
odtos 8° Aius goti meAmptoc, EpKocg “Axatdv 
“That one is gigantic Aias, wall of the Achaians” | 
(Lattimore) 


28 Il. 3.429 

Sco Rds mpdtepos Wd0tG TEV 

‘(Menelaos) who was once my husband” 
29 Il. 4.266 

ydra pév tor éydv épinpos Etaipos / Eooopar 

“T will be to you a staunch companion in arms” 

(after Lattimore) 

30 Lysias XIII. 1 

xndeottis yap pot fv Atovwoddapog Kai avepiog 

“For Dionysodorus was my brother-in-law and cousin” 
31 Ibid. 33 

Zott MOVEDS EKsiVOV 

“He (Agoratus) is their murderer” 
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32 Xenophon Anabasis 1.2.25 
foav & obvv odtot Exatov onAitat 
“‘These (lost men) were 100 hoplites”’ 
33 Ibid. 1.3.6 
vopica yap budc énoi elvat kai natpt6a Kal pidouc Kai 


ODHUGY OVS 
“T regard you as my country and my friends and my allies’ 


> 


These examples of predicate nouns may be grouped as follows: 


A. Classifier nouns (sortals) 
1. Classifying by intrinsic criteria (natural kinds) 
Seai in 25: goddesses 
2. Classifying by extrinsic criteria (artificial kinds) 
énhitat in 32: soldiers bearing heavy armor (OmAa) 
B. Relational nouns (with underlying sentence form N is N of N) 
1. Relations of birth 
divey1dc in 30: cousin (of someone) 
2. Relations established by marriage 
TOGIC in 28: husband (of someone) 
KndeotI|<¢ in 30: brother-in-law 
3. Political and military rule 
NYELOVES, Kotpavo1 in 26: leaders and princes 
4. Other social ties 
ETAT POS in 29: companion 
cf. piAol, obppaxor in 33: friends, allies 
C. Agent nouns related to corresponding verb 
Waptopos in 22: witness cf. paptopé@ 
dyyeAoc in 23: messenger cf. &yyéAXi@ 
ayopytis in 24: orator cf. &yopeda 
movetd¢ in 31: murderer cf. povedo 
D. Proper name 
Alas in 27: Ajax 
E, Metaphorical use of non-personal nouns as predicate of persons 


matptsa (sc. yfiv) in 33: country 
Cf. Epxog in 27: wall 


It is easy to see that many of these predicate nouns lend themselves to a 
transformational analysis that would derive N is N from a sentence of a 
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different form. This is most obvious in the case of agent nouns under 
C. above, where the morphology of the word often reflects the underlying 
syntactic structure. Thus é&yopntiis in 24 bears its derivation on its face: 
you are a fluent speaker — you speak fluently (Atyéws &yopedets; cf. I/. 3.214). 
If we were to undertake a transformational analysis of predicate nouns, 
we would describe the copula eipi in sentences of this type as a verb operator 
which helps to convert a NV (or NVN) sentence into N is N form. The same 
analysis applies in principle to dyyedoc, waptvpoc and govetc, though in 
the last two cases the verb is morphologically derivative. Syntactically, 
however, it is clear that éoti Qoveds éxeivov is a transform of éodévevce 
éxeivoug “He murdered them’ (where the verb sipi does not appear), just 
as Eoti vopsbs inzav “He is herdsman of horses” is a transform of vépet 
innouc; “He herds horses’’. In the case of vopets and ayopntiis the corre- 
sponding verb is still current in such a form that the status of the noun as 
agent nominalization is immediately clear. In the case of povetcs the under- 
lying verbal root is preserved in early Greek but in an unrecognizable or 
scarcely recognizable form (in Seiva, Exepvov, méQatat); so that the action 
noun @d6voc and the agent form govetc are left dangling, as it were, without 
verbal support. In this situation, it is easy to understand that a new verb 
moved was formed from the stem of moveds.26 Hence the morphological 
relationship between govevc and govebva is quite different from that between 
vovebs and vép@, or between yovetc (“parent”) and yiyvopat/yetvopat; 
yet the syntactical and functional connection between agent noun and verb 
is essentially the same in each case. When morphological and syntactical 
relations diverge in this way, we see that morphology reflects the history 
of the language but that it is the transformational relations which constitute 
its living structure at a given moment in time. 

It is interesting to speculate as to which kinds of N is N sentences will 
resist a transformational derivation from one or more kernels without the 
verb be, as ott Movedcs Exeivwv may be derived from Epdvevoe Exeivonvs 
‘““F¥e murdered them.”’ In other words, what are the non-derivative subclasses 


26 This is an instance of the general tendency in Greek to form special verbs corresponding 
to agent nouns in -euvc. Thus the formation vopeto from voyetc, as old as Homer, is 
apparently provoked by the great variety of senses associated with véjm. The diversified 
use of vé@ makes it convenient to have a different verb meaning specifically *‘to pasture 
animals, to do the work of a herdsman.”’ 

Note that philologists speak of nouns in -eb< as ‘‘derived from action nouns,”’ as povet¢ 
from dvos, yoveds from yévos, etc. (So Chantraine, La formation des noms, p. 128.) 
The term ‘‘derivation’”’ is of course ambiguous. In a purely formal sense yovetc is derived 
from yévoc (i.e., 2 new suffix is added to the same stem). In a larger sense, both nouns 
are derived from an underlying verbal root *yev- to be born, with causative forms meaning 
to beget. It is this verbal root which best represents the unity of form and meaning for the 
whole family of words in yev- and yov-. 
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of predicate noun? The suggestion implied in Harris’ list of kernel forms 
for English is that these will be of two kinds: N is N,,; of N, where “Nyer 
includes all relational nouns”, and N is N,, where N,; is a classifier noun 
and is can be interpreted is a member of or is a case of.*" These two sentence 
types correspond roughly to groups A and B in my list above, though it 
must be noted that not all classifier and relational nouns will turn out to 
be elementary. In our example 32 the predicate 6mAitat is formally derivative 
from xia “weapons, heavy arms”; and it would be natural to derive the 
sentence They are hoplites as a transform of They bear 6nia. Similarly for 
a relational predicate like t)yepovec “‘leaders”’ in 26: the sentence They are 
leaders represents an agent transformation of They lead (troops), with a 
verb form like jyyotvtat. In these sentences where we have a transforma- 
tionally derived relational or classifier noun we also have a transformationally 
derived use of the copula, just as with the agent nouns of group C. (See the 
parallel remarks on predicate adjectives in Section 3 above). But there will 
be some cop N sentences with an elementary classifier noun, like You are 
goddesses in 25, and some with elementary relational nouns, like He was 
my husband in 28, He is my brother, and perhaps He was my cousin in 30. 

In addition to the two elementary forms of N is N recognized by Harris, 
I am tempted to regard the nuncupative type He is Ajax in 27 as non-deriva- 
tive. The only plausible derivation would be from the equivalent meta- 
linguistic form His name is Ajax, which would be a special case of the 
“possessive” construction described in Chapter VI §12.?® The alternative 
derivation from He is called Ajax (Aiac xaAsita1) or better, from the active 
They call him Ajax (Atav (adt6v) kadodo1), is less attractive, since it leaves 
the proper name in predicate position; and this presupposes the copula 
form to be derived. I take it that They call him Ajax is related to He is (be- 
comes) Ajax as They appoint him general to He is (becomes) general.*® 


27 Mathematical Structures p. 171; cf. p. 166. 

28 The form is Homeric: e.g. Od. 24.306 Euoi y’ Svow’ Botiv “Ennpttoc; cf. Od. 7.54 and 
the formula for the naming of Odysseus, 19.409 7 8 "OdvoEetc Svow’ Ect Exdvupov. 
29 William Kneale has recently argued, on philosophic grounds, that one should explain 
the meaning of proper names by referring to the use which I call nuncupative (his example 
is ‘‘This is Aristotle’), in order to avoid the metalinguistic complication involved in 
explaining “‘Aristotle’’ as equivalent to “‘the person called ‘Aristotle’’’. (Proceedings of the 
Aristotelian Society, 68, 1967-68, pp. 265-7.) For the linguist who recognizes that ‘‘the 
metalanguage is included in the language,’’ this might not be regarded as a crucial con- 
sideration. (See Harris, Math. Structures, p. 125,) But my reluctance to derive He is Ajax 
from His name is Ajax is based precisely upon the reluctance to derive a sentence which is 
not in the metalanguage from one which is. Harris (loc. cit. n. 10) suggests a derivation of 
We call Y (by the name) ‘X’ from The name is X, and ultimately from the kernel sentence 
X isaname. But the latter does not seem to me a natural source for He is Ajax. | agree with 
Harris in regarding We call him ‘X’ as non-elementary, but disagree as to the preferred 
form of the derivation. 
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In the case of the metaphorical use of non-personal N as a predicate for 
personal subjects (as natpic ‘“‘country’’ is predicated of Clearchus’ soldiers 
in 33 and Epxog “wall” is implicitly predicated of Ajax in 27), it is easy to 
construct a transformational derivation that would throw some light on the 
literary function of the metaphor. The two examples given can be derived 
as comparisons: Ajax protects’ the Achaeans like a wall, My soldiers are as 
precious to me as a fatherland (since I am in exile), or the like. We may also 
list here the use of an abstract noun as predicate of a person, which repre- 
sents a metaphor of a different sort. 


34 Il. 3.41 


Kai Kev TOAD KEpdtov TeEv (sc. oé &moAECGAL) 
fF oStm AOBHV 7 Epevat kai brdytov GAA@v 


“It would be far better (for you to be dead) 
than to be our undignity thus, for others to sneer at.” 


(after Lattimore) 


Here the noun AmB which normally designates an act or situation that 
provokes a sense of outrage or indignity, as in sentence 39 below, is predicated 
of Paris himself as personal cause or object of indignation. Such a trans- 
categorical use of abstract predicate nouns for concrete subjects — as what 
may be called “‘reclassifiers” — is an essential feature of poetic and expressive 
language in every period. I cite one well-known example with a non-personal 
subject in Pericles’ praise of Athens. 


35 Thucydides II.41.1 
EDVEAOV TE AEYM Tiv TE TiOaYV TOALV THs “EAAGSO¢ naidevotv 
etvat 


“In a word, the city as a whole is the education of Greece”’. 


Here we may say that the unusual metaphorical effect results from the use 
of the action noun naidevoic in a context where an agent noun or participle 
might be expected (e.g. matdevtijg or StddoKaAos “teacher”). 


§10. COPULA WITH ABSTRACT WN AS A PREDICATE: 
ABSTRACT AND SENTENTIAL SUBJECTS 


There would be no point in cataloguing here the banal if relatively infrequent 
use of cop N with non-personal first-order nominals as subject, of the type 
The trout is a fish or Epidamnus is a city, is the ally of Athens. I shall briefly 
note the use of N is N with abstract nouns as subject. The latter is quite 
rare in Homer, and perhaps not very common in any period except in philo- 
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sophical contexts where definitions are sought or offered.2° I give two 
examples, one of them from Homer. 


36 Il. 9.39 
&XK1v 8° of tot d@kev, 6 te KPatOG EoTi LEYLOTOV 
“Zeus did not give you valour, which is the greatest power of all” 


The rarity of the construction is indicated by the fact that the second half- 
verse (which occurs only here and at Iliad 13.484) is a variant of a much 
more frequent formula where xkp&toc is subject rather than predicate in a 
sentence of the form Nis A: tod yap Kpatos éoti péytotov “for his power is 
greatest” (example 6 above, which occurs also at //. 2.118, Od. 1.70, 5.4, with 
parallels at Z/. 24.293, Od. 1.359 etc.). 


37 Lysias XIII. 66 
Kai tobtov Sdvatos f Cnpia éotiv 
“And the punishment for this (sc. for adultery) is death” 


In the more typical cases, abstract nouns are construed as predicates not 
with other abstract nouns but with sentential subjects: 


38 I7. 4.322 
GANG Kai d¢ inmedo. petécoopar Ss KeAsvow 
Bovag Kai pb8o101-t6 yap yépas goti yepdvtmv 
“Yet even so I shall be among the riders, and command them 
with word and counsel; that is the privilege of old men” 


(Lattimore, slightly adapted) 
39 Jl. 7.97 
7 Hév 51) AOBY ta8e y’ Eoostat aivddev aivddc 
si 1 t1¢ Aavatv viv “Extopos dvtiog stow 
“This will be an indignity upon us, shame upon shame, 
if no one of the Danaans goes out to face Hector’ 


(Lattimore, adapted) 


80 The type is familiar from Plato, e.g. Theaetetus 147 B 10, (Epotév) éxiothuN ti dot, 
151 E 2 obk GAAo ti goti émorthpn 7 aioSnots. But even in Plato the abstract noun 
serves much less frequently than the nominalized adjective as subject of definitional 
questions and answers: Euthyphro9 C5 ti not éotiv 16 Sa10v te Kai TO advéoiov; 10D 12 
OvK Gpa tO Beogidsc Soidv got ... 0032 Td SCLOV Yeopiréc; Rep. 338 C 1 elvat to 
dikatov odk GAO TL] TO TOD KpEittovos GDLMEPOV etc. 
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The noun épya “deeds” often serves as a general classifier or dummy 
predicate for sentential subjects. 


40 Jl, 1.573 


3? 


tT) St Aoiyta Epya 748° Eooetar ob8’ Ex” Gvextd, 

si 61] 09M Evexa Ivyntdv éEpidaivetov ode 

“This will be a disastrous matter and not endurable 

if you two are to quarrel thus for the sake of mortals’’ 


(Lattimore) 


The role of Epya as essentially a “‘filler” here is brought out by the parallel 
passages where Aotyia occurs alone as predicate (7/. 21.533, 23.310). 

There is a class of abstract nouns meaning what is right or what is inevitable 
which regularly occur in Homer as subject or predicate of goti in loose 
construction with an infinitive or a coordinate clause, or with another 
sentence in the context: Séputc, potpa, atoa, dixn. With these is associated 
a similar group whose construction differs from the first only in the fact that 
the verb éoti does not co-occur (in Homer): avayxn, vépeotc, ypt, xped. 
There is also a small group of nouns with different meanings, such as Anaph 
“(there is) hope” and py “(it is) time”’, which may take the same infinitival 
construction, generally without éoti. I do not recognize any distinction in 
principle — that is to say, in deep structure — between the cases where éoti 
does and does not appear. In Homer poipa and aioa occur now with the 
verb, now without. With dvay«n the verb be does not occur in Homer: 
we have &rAsv’ &vayKy in Od. 10.273, but never dvayKn éoti. In Lysias and 
Xenophon, however, the latter is roughly as common as the verbless form. 
Whatever the stylistic and rhetorical interest of this phenomenon of verb 
omission, I do not believe it affects the problem of syntactic analysis. From 
the point of view of sentence structure, we may assume that an underlying 
occurrence of éotf (sometimes of tv) has been zeroed in every case where 
évayKn, véueois or yped appears without a verb. (The situation is slightly 
different for yp which comes to be regarded as a verb form itself, as we 
shall see at the end of this section.) On the whole, however, I shall treat only 
examples where the verb in fact occurs. (For further discussion of the verbless 
sentence pattern, see Appendix B.) 

In some cases the predicate construction of the abstract noun is unmis- 
takable, but there are others where we may want to take it rather as the 
subject of &ott. It is clear that 9ép¢ is predicate when a relative-demonstrative 


pronoun occurs as subject: 
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41 I], 2.73 
nmpa&ta 5° &yav Exeotv metpyoopat, 7 Sépt¢ éorti 3! 
“Vet first I will make trial of them by words, since that is the 
right way.”’ 
(Lattimore, adapted) 


In 41 the pronoun 7% functions (exactly like t6 in the examples discussed 
above in §6) as a pro-word referring back to the preceding clause. In some 
cases the reference is to a sentence which lies at some distance in the text. 


42 Od. 11.218 
GAN abty Sixn éoti Bpotdv, Sts tig Ke Savyotv 
“‘But this is the way with mortals when they die.” 
(Palmer) 


The ghost of Odysseus’ mother is referring to her son’s question in verse 210 
(“My mother, why not stay for me who long to clasp you?’’), and for the 
reader the ultimate reference is to the preceding description of Odysseus’ 
fruitless attempts to embrace his mother, in verses 204-8. The true “‘ante- 
cedent” of attn here is, in effect, the entire situation as described 10 verses 
earlier. In other cases the sentential subject is given by an immediately 
preceding infinitival clause: 


43 I1.9.275 
LUN Tots tis EOvijc ExiPHpEevar HSé ptyijvat, 
f Sépts éotiv, dvaké, it’ Gvipdv 7 te yovaikav 
“(Agamemnon will swear a great oath) 
that he never entered into her bed and never lay with her 
as is the customary way between men and women.” 
| (Lattimore, adapted) 


More frequently, however, we have no pronoun expressed and the reference 
is specified by a following infinitival clause: 


44 Od. 10.73 
od yap pot Béptg Eoti Kopilépev ob8" Gnonépretv 


“It is not right for me to transport or send upon his way 
(a man detested by the gods).”’ 


81 In earlier editions one finds 4 for fi, which would suggest a different construction. 
I take for granted here Allen’s reading and Chantraine’s identification of fj as ‘‘le pronoun 
démonstratif ou relatif sujet,”’ ie. the sentential pro-word which would normally occur as 
t6 but is here attracted to the feminine form of its predicate. See Chantraine, Grammaire 
homérique II §26. 
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The infinitive may also occur before the cop N expression: 
45 Od. 16.91 
éret Sv pot Kai dpeiyaodat Béptc Eotiv 
*‘For surely I too have a right to answer.” 
(Palmer) 


Some authors have thought that the infinitive was more clearly the subject 
of géoti when it precedes, as in 45, than when it follows, as in 44.32 Given 
the freedom of word order in Greek, however, it seems arbitrary to use 
this as the basis for a syntactic distinction between 44 and 45: a single 
grammatical analysis should apply to both. The fact is that for these two 
cases, where no pronoun occurs, we are free to construe Géptc either as 
predicate or as subject of the verb. On the second construal we would not 
have a copula sentence of the form N is N at all, but an existential or 
possessive construction of poi Béptc Eoti (with epexegetical infinitives) as 
in Palmer’s translation of 45. The sentence would belong to a type discussed 
in Chapter VI §§12 and 15-16. The same ambiguity arises with other abstract 
nouns such as poitpa: 

46 Od. 5.41 

> yap ot poip’ éoti oirousg idéetv Kai ixéodat 

olkov &> bydpogov 

“Thus it is his lot to see his friends and reach his high-roofed 

house.” 

(Palmer) 

Should we take potpa here as predicate noun with the copula, as in Palmer’s 
rendering of 46, or as subject of an existential-possessive use of of éott as 
in the same author’s translation of 45? I call this the choice between the 
predicative (copulative) and the subjective (non-copulative) syntax of an 
abstract noun such as potpa or Géptc in sentences like 44-46. 

In favor of taking poipa as predicate and the infinitival clauses as under- 
lying subject, we have the parallel sentence pattern in 41-43 above, where 
Sépi¢ and Sixkn must be taken predicatively. Similarly it is the predicative 
construction that is required for the equivalent sentence type with the 
corresponding adjective pOpipov or POpotpov. 

47 Il. 20.302 

popiov 5é of go7 GAéaodar 
‘Tt is fated for him (sc. for Aeneas) to escape.” 


47 belongs to a well-defined class of cop A sentences with sentential subjects 


32 So Hermann, “‘Subjektlose Satze,”’ p. 274 (See reference above, §6, n. 16.) 
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described in §6 above. This noun-adjective parallel between poipa and 
LOptisov is duplicated for atoa/atctov: compare aloa yap iv anoAéovat 
“It was destined (for Troy) to perish” (Od. 8.511), with &¢ ob} tot notape 
ye Sapnpsvar aiotdv got “It is not your destiny to be conquered by the 
river” (I/. 21.291). Since the adjectives must be construed predicatively, it is 
natural to take the equivalent nouns in the same way. Hence for a great 
mass of sentences containing éoti with a noun like potpa, afoa, Sépic and 
Sixn, we are led to prefer the predicative construction. In the interests of 
uniformity and generality, one would be inclined to adopt the same con- 
struction for the verbless sentences with &vayxn, xpf, ype, and the like. 

However, there are serious objections to such a unified analysis. In the 
case of Sépu1¢ and dixkn, which do not occur in Homer as subjects of other 
verbs33, there is no strong reason to construe them as subjects of gott. 
But with potpa and atca the situation is different. Both occur frequently in 
‘“nersonified’’ form as agent-subjects for verbs of violent or decisive action. 
Thus we have standard formulas for the death of a hero in which “mighty 
Moira” (wotpa Kpataty) seizes him (€AAaBe 7. 5.83, etc.), covers him in 
darkness (//, 12.116), chains him to the spot (nédnoev J/. 22.5), and so forth. 
Similar subjective constructions are common for aioa as well U7. 20.128, 
Od. 7.197, etc.), including locative-existential or possessive uses where the 
noun serves as subject for a verb of station (kaxt) Atécg aicoa napéotn 
Od. 9.52), or subject of a verbless sentence with éoti understood (ét1 yap 
Kai éAnidocg aloa Od. 16.101; éxst vb tot aioa pivov$e zep, of 11 pdAa Stv 
“Since you have but a brief portion (of life) and not for long’ Z/. 1.416). 
Such uses of poipa and aica in the epic would lead us to expect that when 
these nouns occur in the nominative in a sentence with éoti they are to be 
construed as subject rather than predicate. — 

The subjective syntax is also characteristic of &vayxy “necessity, com- 
pulsion” and ypew “need”. Thus avayxn occurs as subject of the locative 
verb éntketoetat (“mighty necessity will be laid upon you,” JI. 6.458) and 
in the corresponding agent construction with bm6 (“she completed it un- 
willingly, under compulsion” bx0 &vay«xns Od. 2.110 etc.) whereas the variant 
dvaykain is subject of a verb meaning “to force” (&metyer 17. 6.85; cf. 
Od. 19.73). The subjective construction with the suppletive verb éxAsto is 
at least plausible in Od. 10.273: xpatept 5& pot Ender’ dvayxn “for strong 
necessity is laid on me” (tr. Palmer). Similarly yped is regularly subject of 


33 The only apparent exceptions are the occurrence of these nouns with suppletives of 
Eoti, as in f) Gépic ... méder (Zl. 9.134) and ody fide Sikn 16 mépoie tétoKTO (Od. 18.275); 
but in fact the predicative syntax is more natural in both cases, in view of the pronoun 
subject f (7}5e). I am not sure how far these grammatical considerations should be affected 


by the literal personification of Themis, e.g. at [iad 15.87ff. and 20.4. For Dike compare 
HH, 16.388. 
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verbs of motion or of causing motion (ixévetat J. 10.118; cf. 10.142 etc. 
sedp’ yaye Od. 4.312; cf. Od. 11.164). The variant XPet@ is subject of the 
suppletive verb yévntat in one passage: 


48 J]. 1.340 


. &t note 61 adte 
XPEIM Epeto yévyntat dexéa Aoryov dptvar 
“If ever hereafter 
there shall be need of me to beat back the shameful destruction”. 


(Lattimore) 


Here we have a clear case of the abstract noun as subject of a verb of ex- 
istence, with the infinitive construed as epexegetical or final. Similar con- 
structions are attested for ype as subject of yiyvetat and éoti, with a noun 
in the genitive in place of the infinitive clause: 


49 Od. 9.136 
év d& Atty evoppos, tv’ od yped meicpatés Botiv 
“Here is a quite harbor, where there is no need of mooring’ 
(Palmer, adapted) 34 


Examples 48 and 49 suggest that for ype and ype the subjective syntax 
is much more plausible than the predicative; and we have seen similar con- 
‘siderations in favor of the same construction for potpd (Eot1), alod (Bort) 
and d&vay«n. The subjective construction is also possible for ot potp’ éoti 
in 46 and pot 9épt¢ Eoti in 44-45. It is excluded only for the special case 
in which 9€p1¢ or 6ikn is preceded by a nominative pronoun fj or atty as 
in 41-43: here we have no choice but to construe the noun as predicative 
with copula govt. 

It is impossible to choose in general between these two constructions, 
and even for particular cases the choice is by no means clear. Thus for 
ot potp’ éoti widous iééetv in 46 and afoa yap fv Gnodéo8at in Od. 8.511 


34 So we have the curious construction with the accusative: Od. 4.634 dé 58 yped ytyvetor 
adtfic (sc. vndc), Il. 21.322 od5& ti piv yped/Eotar touBoxong. The accusative (‘of 
respect’’) is probably to be explained by the influence of the parallel formulas with a verb 
of motion where the accusative is normal: J/. 10.172 peyaAn xpe1d BeBinxev “Ayatovc, 
Od, 5.189 Ste pe ype tocov {kar The assimilation of ypevw:xpea: xp leads to the 
frequent construction of xp with the accusative of person in need and the genitive of 
thing needed. 

I note that Hermann (‘‘Subjektlosen Satze,’’ p. 284) doubts this explanation of xpea 
(xph) pé t1ivog by analogy with ype1d ps tkavetat (which had already been proposed by 
Brugmann) on the grounds that in the latter case xpetd is subject whereas in the former 
the corresponding noun is predicate. But this argument simply begs the question against 
the syntactical ambiguity of xype@ and yp on which I am insisting. 
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the parallels in each direction tend to counterbalance one another, and we 
are left with an unstable ambiguity between two constructions. Under these 
circumstances it makes no sense to ask whether or not the noun was “‘felt”’ 
as predicate: it could be felt as predicate by a speaker with one set of parallels 
in mind, and as subject by a speaker who had in mind sentences like potpa 
néSnoev and aica napéotn. The mass of sentences under consideration in 
this section (whether verbless or with goti) constitute an area of the language 
where two distinct sentence patterns tend to overlap and conflict with one 
another. The grammarian may, for convenience, divide this area in various 
ways.®5 But it is surely more important to see that the analogies with two 
distinct sentence patterns are equally real: the syntactic ambiguity is 
irreducible. 

It is all the more striking, then, to observe that this ambiguity in the 
construction of gott makes absolutely no difference in meaning for the 
sentence as a whole. Whether we render of poip’ oti gidousg idééetv in 46 by 
“It is his lot to see his friends”, corresponding to the predicative syntax, 
or by “‘He has as his lot (=“‘there is a destiny for him’’) to see his friends” 
with potpa as subject of the verb, the sense of the sentence remains un- 
changed; for the alternative translations are acceptable as paraphrases of 
one another. The reason is simply that the difference here between subjective 
and predicative syntax is one of surface structure only, and the underlying 
syntax is the same in both cases. In sentences like 41-49 both the second- 
order copula and the existential use of Eoti (comparable to Type V in 
Chapter VI §§15—16) are transformationally derived from an underlying 
structure where the verb be need not occur at all. This underlying syntax 
is most clearly revealed in an alternative formula with an impersonal verb 
as sentence operator on an infinitival clause: 


50 J/. 21.281 (=Od. 5.312; cf. Od. 24.34) 
vOv o€ pe Asvyadéo Savato sipapto GAdvat 
“But now it was fated for me to be caught in a wretched death’’. 


In 50 also one might dispute the question whether sipapto is “really” 
impersonal or whether the infinitive clause is to be construed here as subject. 
But the dispute would be pointless, since there are no formal tests by which 
the distinction could be drawn and the meaning is in any case unchanged. 
The syntactic ambiguity which we have discussed in this section is trivial, 


85 Thus Guiraud, who recognizes the ambiguity for ypf, counts this form as predicate 
whenever an infinitive co-occurs as potential subject; otherwise he treats it as subject of 
an unexpressed verb of existence (La phrase nominale en grec d’Homeére @ Euripide (Paris, 
1962), pp. 111-3). Hermann, on the other hand, counts ypf and our abstract nouns as 
predicate, and the verb as copula in every case (“‘Subjektlosen Satze,”’ pp. 272f.). 
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since the deep structure is unambiguous. In nearly every case, the kernel is 
a sentence or sentences represented by an infinitival clause or occurring 
independently in the context; the abstract noun (Qépts, potpa, ypEtd, etc.) 
represents a lexical idea of right, fate, necessity, and the like, which governs 
this kernel as sentence operator. The underlying syntax is the same as in 
the English sentences It is right (for me to go), It is necessary (that I go), 
and (I shall go;) that is my duty, where the kernels are indicated by paren- 
thesis. It is in terms of this transformational structure, and not in terms of 
subject, predicate, and copula in the surface syntax of the text, that we can 
give a unified account for all the locutions studied in this section. It makes 
no difference whether we describe éoti as copula or existential verb in these 
sentences, since in either case the verb and the abstract noun (or the latter 
alone) represent the “‘trace” of a modal sentence operator whose value is 
fixed by the choice of a particular noun (Sép1c, potpa, etc.).36 

Thus the underlying syntax of sentences with potpa, yped and the like 
is the same as the impersonal verb construction in 50. In classical prose the 
sentence forms with abstract noun and éoti (expressed or ‘‘understood’’) 
have nearly all disappeared. The Homeric forms ypeb and ypete are pre- 
served as xpedv (£071) + infinitive in fifth-century prose and poetry; locutions 
like Séu1¢ Eot1 survive only in poetical or archaic contexts. The Homeric 
dikn goti is supplanted by the “impersonal” sentence with the adjective 
(Sixatév éott + infinitive, with a different meaning) or by the more common 
personal construction dixatds eipt “I am right (to do so-and-so).” Of the 
sentence types described here only Gvayxn (éoti) and ypr remain in current 
use. And in the case of &vaéyxn the construction with abstract noun as modal 
sentence operator is rivalled by the adjectival form évaykxatov (éoti) un- 
known to Homer and by a new adverbial form é&vayxatws éye1 (+ infinitive). 
The general decay of the sentence pattern with abstract noun — a decay which 
is perhaps due in part to the syntactic ambiguity which we have discussed — is 
illustrated by the new development of yp}. Although yp7 + infinitive (without 
goti) is quite common in Attic prose, the form has certainly ceased to be 


36 As far as I can see, the only exceptions to this general solution are the uses of ype, 
xped, and xpi with a concrete noun in the genitive, as in Od. 4.634 
gue 5& xped yiyvetar adtfic 
"HA1’ &¢ edpbxopov Siabhpevar 
‘“Now I need her (the ship) for crossing to broad Elis’® (Palmer). Here the syntax is more 
complex, and the first member (/ need a ship) cannot be properly described as a sentence- 
operator on the following infinitival clause. 

Note that I exclude from my discussion here all examples where the abstract noun does 
not have a modal significance and the syntax of a sentence operator but represents the 
nominalization of an underlying kernel (as in tor ... &yoc Eooetar “You will grieve’’, 
and other examples cited by Hermann, p. 273). These constructions belong in Chapter VI 
§§ 15-16, under existential Type V. 
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an abstract noun, if it ever was one. In classical usage yp7) is assimilated to 
a third person (impersonal) present indicative verb form, with a corre- 
sponding infinitive (ypfivat), a future tense (ypfjotal), an imperfect (xpijiv 
or éypfiv), and oblique moods.2? The form of the endings shows that 
although ypt) never actually co-occurs with éoti the latter was — in the fifth 
century at any rate — clearly “understood” as part of the underlying structure 
of sentences of this type.38 


§11. COPULA WITH PRONOUNS AS PREDICATE 


The use of cipi with pronouns as predicate raises a number of special 
problems concerning the theory of pronouns which will be briefly mentioned 
here. I shall also illustrate the pre-philosophic use of one particular sentence 
type that plays a major role in the philosophic career of the verb be: the 
interrogative form tic (ti) ott; Who (what) is it? 

The forms traditionally described as pronouns can be divided into two 
syntactic groups: those which behave like nouns and those which behave like 
adjectives, ic. those which normally appear as subject or object of a verb 
and those which normally appear as predicate or attribute for another 
nominal form. This latter group of adjectival pronouns (oioc, totoc, motoc; 
dSo0c, T6006, T6G0¢; ToLobtoc) will not be discussed here. They are essen- 
tially correlative (comparative) or interrogative variants on ordinary adjec- 
tives of quality or quantity, and their use as predicates with cipi presupposes 
or implies a N is A sentence with the appropriate adjective. (For example, 
TOLds EOTL presupposes a sentence like Gp1otdc Eot1 or KaKdc éoT1, Soot siot 
presupposes 7oAAoi siot, etc.) Nor will I discuss the possessive pronouns 
&uOc, O06, etc., which are better described as adjectives. The cases of special © 
interest for the verb be are the substantival pronouns, the pro-nouns in the 
strict sense, which can normally stand as subject of this or any other 
verb. | 

Pronouns in this narrow sense include personal pronouns (éy0, o%, etc.), 
demonstratives (63s, odtoc, éxstvoc), and the interrogative tic. Personal 
pronouns occur rather rarely in predicate position, as in English Jt is J or 
The one I am looking for is you. The corresponding sentence pattern is 
perhaps even rarer in Greek, and when it does occur, we can usually derive 
the sentence from a form with the pronoun as subject. 


37 For the details, see G. Redard, Recherches sur XPH, XPHZ@AIT (Paris, 1953), p. 48n. 
38 The sentence type N* is N with sentential subject and abstract noun as predicate does 
not disappear from classical prose. For the important post-Homeric development of 
Epyov Eoti-t infinitive “It is (hard) work to do so”’ and Epyov + genitive +éor1 “It is the 
task of someone (to do so)’, see LSJ s.v. Epyov IV.1. 
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91 Sophocles Ajax 1157 
6p S€ toi viv, KiottV, > Bot Soxet, 
obdsic mot’ GAAOs 7 Od 
“I see him (sc. the man I have just described), and, it seems, 
he is no other than you.” 


Here we have, implicitly at least, a sentence of the form The man I mentioned 
is you. But it 1s easy to see that we could derive this as an emphatic or 
expressive transform of the more banal source: You are the one I mentioned. 

In the case of first and second person pronouns, the difference between 
subject and predicate syntax is marked, in English as in Greek, by the 
personal ending of the verb. In the third person, however, the verb ending 
gives no clue. In English the word order alone may suffice to establish the 
distinction (except in interrogative sentences like Who is the tallest boy in 
the room?), but this will not work for Greek. We generally suppose that the 
article, when it occurs, picks out the subject term, but this is not always a 
reliable guide, particularly not when the other term is a demonstrative 
pronoun. And in the nominative form (which is what interests us here) the 
third person pronoun exists in Greek only as a demonstrative. For this case, 
where a demonstrative occurs in what might be regarded as predicate posi- 
tion, we may seriously doubt whether the syntactic distinction between 
subject and predicate can be meaningfully drawn. ®? 


52 Sophocles, 0.C. 644 
et pot Séuic ¥ Tv. GAA’ 6 yBpdc Eod’ Sde 
‘(I would come to your palace) if it were permitted me. 
But the place for me is here”’ (literally, “is this’’). 
53 Soph. Electra 1177 
Or. 7] adv tO KAEtvov sldoc "HAEKtpac 1658; 
El. 168° got” Exsivo 
“Ts this (person) before me the famous form of Electra?” 
**This it is’’. 


In examples 52 and 53 &8e (t65e) serves for deictic identification of what 
is immediately before the speaker and hearer and might be pointed at with 
a gesture of the hand. (By contrast éxeivo in 53 signifies the girl Electra 
as she has been heard of by Orestes, as Kietvov eldoc. So the phrase 6 ypoc 


39 My examples here are taken from Guiraud, La phrase nominale en grec, pp. 142f. 
For the ambiguity between subject and predicate in such sentences, see my remark in 
Chapter II, pp. 39f. 
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in 52 indicates Colonos as the place known to Oedipus in advance, from the 
oracle.) We may call this situational deixis, since it depends upon the 
extra-linguistic environment of the speaker-hearer situation. The next ex- 
ample shows the use of the demonstratives for contextual deixis, where a 
relation is established to the preceding or following discourse. (For the 
distinction between speech situation and context, see Chapter JIT §5.) 


54 Herodotus JII.108.4 
10 58 aittov tobtov t6de Eoti 
“The cause of this (namely, of the supposed fact that a lioness 
rejects her womb with her first cub) is as follows.” 


In 54 tobtow refers back to the preceding statement; tode refers forward 
to the coming explanation. 

The special interest of 51-54 lies in the fact that éoti in such sentences 
represents the “‘is” of identity. This fact results here from the very character 
of deictic words, whose function it is to identify their reference uniquely 
(like first and second person pronouns). Hence demonstratives normally 
occur in subject (or object) position, where the identifying-referring function 
is normal. The cases where the demonstrative or personal pronoun appears 
in predicate position are just the cases where the identification of the subject 
has already been made by some other expression in the context. It is because 
the same subject is thus identified or uniquely referred to twice that the 
copula in such sentences has the logical value of an expression of identity. 
And since we have in effect two referring expressions with éoti, the distinc- 
tion between subject and predicate of the copula has no logical significance 
here and perhaps no syntactical significance either, at least not in the third 
person. (As we have seen, the subject status of a first or second person 
pronoun is grammatically marked by agreement in the verb-ending.) What 
we do have in such cases is a psychological or rhetorical distinction between 
the “topic” and the “comment”, between the term which is already familiar 
or expected and the new term which is only now discovered or announced. 
In 52-54 the deictic form 5de serves precisely as this novel term or comment. 
And it is perhaps only in this sense — namely as rhetorical comment — that 
demonstrative pronouns can be said to occur in predicative position. (For 
more remarks on the tenuous nature of the subject-predicate distinction for 
two nominal terms with the same extension, see the discussion of the articular 
participle below in §18.) 

For a similar reason — namely, because it represents the new or unknown 
term — we may perhaps consider tic the predicate in a question of the form 
Who is he? From a grammatical point of view the tic ott question could be 
properly studied only in the framework of a general analysis of interrogative 
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forms. My motive for describing it here has to do not with syntax but with 
the history of ideas, and with the decisive role played by a question of the 
same form in the philosophical articulation of Greek concepts of Being. 
Plato’s designation of the Forms as abté 16 6 ott and Aristotle’s designation 
of essence as 16 ti ott or 10 ti fv elvan both reflect the Socratic question 
tt éott which directs the seatch for a definition of courage, piety, or 
knowledge. The definitional answer that is sought for will be a statement of 
identity of a special type, and it will typically have the syntactic form of an 
N is N sentence.4° Hence it will be interesting to note here, if only by way 
of contrast, the use and scope of questions of this form in Homer and in 
later non-philosophical literature, where this constitutes one of the charac- 
teristic uses of the verb cipt. 

The typical sentence forms divide into two groups, which I label questions 
of personal identity and interrogations of surprise and concern. | 


§12. tig ott (GROUP 1): QUESTIONS OF PERSONAL IDENTITY 


There is a well-defined set of literary formulae in Homer for dealing with 
an important typical situation, the meeting and recognition of strangers — a 
situation which in daily life seems to have been treated as a formalized 
moment in the socio-ritual institution of guest-friendship (Eevia). In this 
situation the question is naturally put in the second person: Who are you? 
The striking fact about the use of this question in the epic is that it is not 
interpreted primarily as a request for a proper name. 

Take the famous episode in which Diomedes and Glaucus face one another 
and refuse combat when they discover that they are ancestral guest-friends 
(Esivor natpdiot, 7. 6.231). Diomedes asks: 


55 I]. 6.123 
tig 56 Ob Ecol, PEplotE, KaTASVHTOSV AvOPdTOv; 


‘‘Who among mortal men are you, good friend?” 
(Lattimore) 


Glaucus takes this to be a question concerning his family origins (tin yevet|v 
&pecivetc 6.145) and answers with a genealogy in good form, mentioning 
the city of his ancestors (Ephyre in Argos) and the region in which his family 
is currently established (Lycia), and summarizing as follows: 


40 Except when the subject is expressed as a substantivized adjective. So the predicate too 
may be expressed in adjectival or participial form. For some typical examples of the 
ti éor1 question in Plato, see n. 30 above, p.110. 
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56 Jf, 6.211 
TADTIS TOL yEveric Te Kai atwatos ehyopar sivar 
“Such is my generation and the blood I claim to be born from.” 
(Lattimore) 


Personal identity is defined here exclusively in terms of family and local 
origin: Glaucus does not mention his own name, but only that of his forbears! 
Hence the tic 071 question is answered not by a straight-forward nominal 
copula but by a predicative genitive in 56 and by a para-locative use of the 
genitive with é« (6.206: “InndXoyos 5é pw Etixte, Kai Ex Tob PH yevéodat). 
For these forms of the copula see below, §§24 and 26. 

The pattern of 55-56 is a typical one, which recurs again and again. 
Thus when Achilles encounters Asteropaios son of Pelegon (//. 21.140ff.) 
he asks a 


57 Tf. 21.150 
tig TOVEV sic GvopAv; 
“What man are you, and whence?” 
(Lattimore) 


The doomed warrior answers by specifying his native land (sty’ x [latoving 
EpiBmAov), his social and military role (Ilatovas dvdpac Gywv), the origin 
of his family from the river Axios (abtap got yevet) && “AC1ob edpb péovtoc) 
and his father’s name (21.154-160). But the Paeonian hero dies without 
disclosing his own name, and Achilles boasts over the corpse by contrasting 
his descent from Zeus with his opponent’s genealogy from the river (21.184ff.). 
Similarly, when Priam on his way to Achilles meets Hermes in disguise, 
he asks: 


58 JI. 24.387 
tic 5& ob EOOL, MEPLOTE, TEWV 8° EE EGOL TOKTOV; 


“But who are you, good friend, and from what parents are you?” 


Hermes’ answer specifies a local group (Mupptdd6vev 8° €& eit) and a 
fictitious family background (nattjp 5€ poi éott NoAvdKta@p), but he does 
not bother to mention an assumed name. 

Of course the same type of question may be answered by a personal name 
in the case of a god, whose genealogy and distinctive status are matters of 
common knowledge. Thus Apollo answers the who are you? question by 
giving simply his name and ritual title: Phoebus Apollo of the golden sword 
(il. 15.256). But the personal name comes with special emphasis in Odysseus’ 
self-disclosure to the Phaeacians: 
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59 Od. 9.19 


ci “Odvoeds Aaeptiddns, 5¢ riot S6X0toLv 
GvEPoToia1 WEA, Kai pev KAgOG Odpavov ikel. 
vatseta@ 5° “T8dxnv eddsiedov 


“YT am Odysseus, son of Laertes, who for all craft am noted 
among men, and my renown reaches to heaven. I live in Ithaca, 
a land far seen.” 


(Palmer) 


The patronymic and the local origin are here overshadowed by the fame of 
the hero’s own name; and curiosity concerning his name was at the center 
of Alcinoos’ query.4! Recognition scenes and question of identity run 
through the Odyssey like a leitmotif, from the visit of Athena disguised as 
Mentes in the first book to the final and most moving recognition of all, when 
Odysseus meets his father in Book 24 (compare verse 1.170 with 24.298). 
But the pattern is generally the same as in the //iad.42 In the Homeric poems, 
questions of personal identity are primarily questions of paternity and 
genealogy, of local and social origins. 

In classical times, and above all with the rise of the democratic polis, the 
individual name assumes greater importance. The paradigm is Themistocles 
whose own name was so much better known than that of his father. (See 
Herodotus VII.143.1). It was presumably not his patronymic which 
Themistocles in flight pronounced to inform his host or shipmaster who he 
was (Thucydides 1.136.4 dnAot te S¢ g0t1; 1137.2 ppadter 7H vavkAnpo 
Sotic éoti Kai di & gevdyet). The Sophists, as early cosmopolitans, are 
regularly identified by name and city only: “Is there someone who is an 
expert in virtue?’ asks Socrates of Callias; “Who is he and where from and 
how much does he charge?’ “‘Euenus the Parian’’, he answered, “‘five mina.” 
(Plato Apology 20B tig (é071), iv 5° éyd, kai modandc, Kai ndcov StddoKEt; 
Etnvoc, gon, 6 Lokpatec, Taptoc, révte pvOv.) In Athens after Cleisthenes 
the citizen was to be officially identified by proper name and deme, not by 


41 See Od. 8.550ff. 

sin’ Svop’ Stti oe Kei KaAcOV NTP TE TATHp TE 

..f00 év Yap Tig Napnav avavupds Eat” AGvOpaTw@V 

.../GAX’ Eni n&o1 tiSevtat, Emel KE TEKMOL, TOKEG. 
So Odysseus begins his response with the name viv 5° 6vopa mp@tov pvdjoopat (9.16). 
42 See also Od. 10.325, 14.187, 15.264, and 19.105, where we have the same formula as 
in 1.170 and 24.298: tic nO9ev sic &vSpHv; 7491 tor MdAtc HSE toKflec. Note that this full 
form underlies Glaucus’ answer to Diomedes’ briefer question in 55 above. For other 
variants in the Odyssey, see 3.71(= 9.252), 4.61, 4.138, 7.17, 7.238, 10.110, 15.423, 16.57, 
17.368, 19.162. The proper name is perhaps more conspicuous in the responses here than 
in the Iliad (see Od. 1.180 and 24.306), but it may still be omitted (14.199-204, 15.267, 
16.425ff.). 
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patronymic.48 But as we can see from Plato’s dialogues, the personal identity 
in good Attic society was often established first of all by reference to the name 
of the father. Thus in the introduction of the title figure in the Theaetetus, 
Theodorus asks ‘Look whether you know him.” “I know him,” says 
Socrates; “‘he is the son of Euphronius of Sunium .... But I do not know the 
boy’s name” (144C ytyvdoxa: 6 toh Zovvid¢ Ebppovion éotiv .... 70 5° 
Svopa odk ofda too pEetpaxion). 


§13. ti ott (GROUP 2): INTERROGATIONS OF SURPRISE OR CONCERN. 
THE BACKGROUND OF THE SOCRATIC QUESTION Ti E071 


The questions of personal identity discussed in the last section are only a 
special case, even if a privileged one, of the interrogative form tig éortt. 
The pronoun tis can be used in agreement with a noun to ask What place 
is this? What people? (tic yt, tis Sfjpos; Od. 13.233), What would your 
plan or thought be? (tig Gv 5h tot vdoc ein; Zl. 24.367), and so forth. And 
the neuter form can be used to query the identity of things unknown, such 
as the contents of the bag which Aiolus gave to Odysseus: 


60 Od. 10.44 
GAN’ dys S&ooov idOpE8a Sttt 168° Eotiv, 
S0G0¢ Tig Ypvads te Kai Gipyupos doxd Eveotiv 
“Come, then, and let us quickly see what there is here, 
and how much gold and silver the sack holds.” | 
(Palmer) 


In classical usage this generalized neuter interrogation takes an idiomatic 
turn which expresses not only curiosity but amazement and concern, as in 
Neoptolemus’ response to Philoctetes’ repeated cries of pain. 
61 Sophocles Philoctetes 

733 and 753 ti oti; ““What’s the matter?” 

731 tt & Eotiv obtm veoypov sEatovnc; 

““What’s this, so strange and sudden?” 
Or in a comic vein, in the face of an absurd spectacle: 


62 Aristophanes Acharnians 156f. 

tovti ti E011 TO KaKdv; 

...€imé pot touti ti Av; 

*““What is this horror? .... Tell me what it means.” 
ibid. 767 

tovti tt Tv TO TPGypa; 

“What in the world is this?” 


43 Arist. Ath. Pol. 21.4, 
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Approximately the same form may serve more prosaically as a request for 
genuine information, as in Xenophon when scouts are sent to discover what 
the situation is beyond a hill to which the enemy has retreated. (Anabasis 
1.10.14 keXebdet katd6vtag ta bsp tod Addon ti Eotiv anayyetAat; compare 
IL.1.22 ti obv tabtd gotiv; “What does this mean?” in reference to the 
noncommital statement Kai tyliv tadta SoKsi Gnep kai Baotret “Our view 
is the same as the King’s.”’) 

These banal or idiomatic uses of the ti &ott question bear only the 
most superficial resemblance to Socrates’ request for definitions. There is, 
however, a more philosophical use of the question which is attested before 
Plato’s dialogues. 


63 Aristophanes Clouds 250 
BovAet ta Seta mpdypar’ sidévar canis 
ditt éotiv opdidc; 
“Do you wish to know divine matters precisely, 
What they truly are?’’ 


In Aristophanes this question is the prelude not to a search for definitions 
but to a lecture on meteorology, and in this respect the poet is faithful to 
the major trends in early Greek natural philosophy. By the nature of the 
concepts under interrogation, and above all by the criteria used to test 
the response, the Socratic question as posed in Plato’s dialogues represents 
‘something new in the history of Western thought. The remains of early 
Greek philosophical and Sophistic literature, from Heraclitus to the Hippo- 
cratic Corpus, do show a certain concern for conceptual definition as part 
of the investigation of the nature of things, and the verb be occasionally 
appears in this connection.*4 But the earlier investigation is dominated by 
an almost Homeric interest in the genetic background and origins of the item 
to be identified. The question as to what X really is is only gradually — and 
perhaps first by Socrates — distinguished from the question how X originated, 
where it comes from. The story of this intellectual innovation lies beyond the 
scope of the study of sipi undertaken here. I have cited the extra-philosophi- 
cal examples of the ti 071 question only to show how certain current uses 
of the nominal copula provided the linguistic form for the Socratic interroga- 
tion, and to suggest how remote these uses are from the question which 
interested the philosophers from Socrates to Aristotle. The structure of the 


44 See for example Xenophanes fr. 29 yj kat Biwp nave’ éo9" Soa yivovt(at) dé Qbovtat. 
A closer approximation to Socratic concerns may be seen in the definitions (with omitted 
foti) assigned to Heraclitus as fragment 112: owopovetv dpett peyiotn, Kat coin 
dAnGéa Aéyetv Kai notstv Kata Odov ématovtac. Compare the remarks on ‘‘speculative 
predication”’ in Alexander P. D. Mourelatos, The Route of Parmenides (New Haven, 1970), 


pp. 57-61. 
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Greek language made possible the formulation of that question, with its 
multiple resonance with other uses of the verb, both veridical (“What a 
thing truly is,” “what it is essentially’), and existential (“What is real, 
substantial, permanent, in any thing’’). But the philosophical question itself 
is the work of one or two individual thinkers, not a product of the impersonal 
genius of the language. 


§14. THE PERIPHRASTIC CONSTRUCTION, WITH eipi AS ‘‘AUXILIARY 
VERB’? AND A PARTICIPLE AS PREDICATE: 
A SYNTACTIC DEFINITION OF PERIPHRASIS 


Having discussed the copula construction N is ® for cases where the predicate 
® is an adjective or a noun and for a few cases where it is a pronoun, 
we come to the third major division, where the predicate is a participle. 
This is essentially the problem of the periphrastic construction, or the use 
of cipi as an auxiliary verb. At first sight it might seem that copula con- 
struction with participles is a wider phenomenon than periphrasis, and that 
we must distinguish between periphrastic and non-periphrastic uses of N is 
for participial @. I shall argue, however, that the two phenomena should 
be regarded as identical, that periphrasis is best defined in purely syntactic 
terms, and that when it is so defined it coincides exactly with the copula 
construction for participles. 

Before treating the problem I might call attention to the particular philo- 
sophical interest of this use. Since every verb has participial forms, every 
verb may (in theory, at least) provide periphrastic constructions with be. 
As a result, the verb be is, with the appropriate participle, in a position 
to replace every finite verb form in the language, and it is theoretically 
possible to transform every sentence into one that contains no finite verb 
except be. Hence the importance of the periphrastic construction for philo- 
sophical theories of be as the one universal or indispensable verb, from 
Aristotle to the present day.*® 

The periphrastic construction in Greek has been much studied by philolo- 
gists in recent years, with curious results. On the one hand, there seems to 
be general agreement as to what is meant by a periphrastic construction of 
be +participle: English provides typical examples in He is working, He is 
gone for the day. On the other hand, a wide area of disagreement opens up 
as soon as we turn to specific cases in Greek. An example that is clearly 
periphrastic according to one interpreter is unrecognizable as such for the 


45 The relevant passages in Aristotle and the Port Royal Logic are cited above, Chapter I, 
n. 13 and below, Chapter V, n. 45. 
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next student of the subject.46 Now we would in any case expect to find a 
zone of borderline cases on which opinions will differ; but in this instance 
the disagreement is so pervasive that even the existence of a solid core of 
clear cases is not beyond doubt. It seems that the general agreement as to 
what constitutes a periphrastic construction is only apparent, and that a 
more precise definition is required before the controversy over particular 
cases can be at all profitable.4? 

Let us follow Aerts in identifying the periphrastic construction with the 
use of eipi (and he includes yo as well) as auxiliary verb. Like most of his 
predecessors, Aerts hesitates between two characterizations, one of them 
lexico-semantic and stylistic, the other properly syntactical: 

(1) As auxiliary verbs, ‘‘to have and to be are used in an improper and 
weakened sense” (Periphrastica, p. 2). ‘Periphrasis is unlikely ... when the 
position of stva1 ... suggests emphasis” (ibid. p. 12). 

(2) Strictly speaking, “‘the terms periphrasis or periphrastic are only used 
when eivat or &xe1v together with a participle express an elementary verbal 
conception, e.g. Koine tiv didoxov =édidaoKev” (p. 2). 

I suggest that, like the copula construction itself, periphrasis should be 
defined in purely syntactic terms without reference to the meaning of the 
verb, so that just as we admit the possibility of a copula construction with 
existential or possessive force, so we must accept the fact that in some peri- 
phrastic uses the verb is strong and emphatic. 

_ I propose a syntactic definition of the following sort: the occurrence of 
eit +participle in a given sentence is periphrastic whenever there is only 
one kernel sentence underlying both forms in the transformational source 
of the given sentence. In most cases this obviously coincides with Aerts’ 
criterion of an “elementary verbal conception’”’ or monolectic verb form, 
as when tv d16doKov is derived from édidaocKe, or J am teaching from 
I teach.48 Discrepancies will arise above all in the case of so-called adjectivized 
participles, which will nearly always be periphrastic on my criterion, e.g. 
48 See the many points at which W. J. Aerts, in the latest and most comprehensive treat- 
ment of the subject (Periphrastica, Amsterdam, 1955), reverses the judgment of his 
predecessors on a given text; e.g. p. 31, where he says he must answer Bjdrk’s Gewalt 
with Gewalt in settling an old controversy over the construal of Thucydides IV.15.3. 
There are further dissents in K. J. Dover’s review of Aerts in Gnomon 40 (1968), 87f. 
I myself am often inclined to reverse Aerts’ judgment on the periphrastic character of a 
given text, and not only in those cases where he is disagreeing with some earlier interpreter. 
47 K.J, Dover replies (in a letter) that he believes there is a solid core of clear cases among 
Aerts’ examples. If so, it must be my aim to capture these by my definition. In order to do 


so in a rational and coherent way, however, we will be obliged to include other cases which 
might not generally be regarded as periphrastic. / 
48 So also in Dover’s illustrative example, Gnomon 1968, p. 87: Where John was baptizing 
versus Where John was, baptizing. Since the latter is derived from two kernels (John was 
there and John baptized), it is non-periphrastic on my criterion. 
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&péokwv got “He is pleasing (to someone).” Since here there is only one 
kernel for copula and participle (namely dpéoxet “‘He pleases’’), we have a 
case of periphrasis.4 It is another question whether dpéoKxwv EoT1 is strictly 
equivalent in meaning to its monolectic source dpéoxet. But this is not a 
question which we can easily answer, nor should we have to answer it in 
order to define periphrasis. Both morphologically and transformationally it 
is clear that every participle can be derived from a finite verb form (or from 
its stem), and in this sense we can say that a construction of éoti + participle 
is always formally and syntactically equivalent to a monolectic verb form. 
It does not follow from my definition that every sentence containing both 
a copula use of sii and a participial form in agreement with the subject of 
the copula will constitute an instance of periphrasis, since in many cases the 
copula and the participle are derived from distinct kernels. This is more 
easily seen if we begin with examples that do not involve the verb be. 


64 Ji]. 11.612 
Sv tiva tobtov dyer BeBAnpEvov Ek TOAELOLO 
“(Ask Nestor) who is this man he brings in wounded from the 
fighting.” 
(after Lattimore) 


There is no suspicion of periphrasis here: BeBAnpévov represents the typical 
participial transformation by which one sentence is reshaped for insertion 
into another. We have two distinct kernels: Nestor carries this man from 
the battle and This man is wounded (BéBAnta1). Let us call the kernel corre- 
sponding to the finite verb, i.e. to &ye1 in 64, the “primary kernel”, and use 
the term “secondary kernel” for the sentence underlying the participle 
BePpanpévov,50 

We come closer to the phenomenon of an auxiliary verb in a much- 
discussed example with Eyet. 


65 J. 1.356(=507, etc.) 
EhOV yap Exst yépac, adtdc drobpac 
“(Agamemnon) has taken away my prize and keeps it.” 
(Lattimore) 
“It 1s quite clear, and no one has ever challenged this, that &ye1 has an 


#9 For this example, see 79 below. Contrast 69 where 7yv ... dpeokbpsvos is non-peri- 
phrastic, since 7v represents a distinct kernel. 

50 For an equally clear case of non-periphrastic construction with eini consider this 
sentence from the opening of the Odyssey (1.11): Ev9° G&AAo1 wav mavtec .../otkor Eoav, 
ROASUOV te TEQEevydtsc 1158 SdAaccav. As the comma suggests, the participle nemevydtec 
represents a conjoined sentence (The others had escaped the battle and the sea) which is 
distinct from the sentence with otko1 Eoav (they were at home). 
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independent meaning here and it is not an auxiliary to éAdv.’’5! How can 
we account for the unanimity in this case, when the criterion of “independent 
meaning” so often leads to divergent judgments? The solution is to replace 
independent meaning with independent syntactic origin, i.e. with my criterion 
of distinct kernels. A construction like 65 is felt to be non-periphrastic just 
because it is so obviously derived from the conjunction of two distinct 
sentences: He has taken my prize and He keeps it. These two kernels are 
tightly bound together in the resulting transform, where they share both 
subject and object. But the judgment that we have two distinct sentences 
here, corresponding to &ye1 and to the participle, is one on which all readers 
can agree.52 

The tightness or looseness of the fusion of kernels in a sentence like 65 
has no bearing on the non-periphrastic character of the result; nor does 
the latter depend upon the fact that the monolectic verb form fipnxev 
*“He has seized it,”’ was probably not available to Homer. This form occurs 
in the fifth century, yet the Homeric formula é\dv ~yet continues to be 
echoed by non-periphrastic phrases such as AaBov Eyet. 


66 Sophocles Philoctetes 1234 
aloypdcs yap adta xob diky AuBav Exo 
**T have and took (his bow) shamefully, unjustly” 


Aerts (p. 137) speaks here of “‘a clearly periphrastic impression’; but im- 
pressions differ, and syntax is a better guide. I hold (possess) his bow is 
surely a kernel for 66; i.e. it accounts for both the form and meaning of 
abta ... Ey@. And syntactically this is the primary kernel since it underlies 


51 Aerts, Periphrastica, p. 128. 

52 Strictly speaking, we have three kernels, since the participle &nobpac in 65 has essentially 
the same syntax as éA@v, sharing both subject and object with éxe1: There is a rhetorical 
difference, however, in that dnobpac is added as a kind of insistent after-thought, rein- 
forced with its own subject expression in the intensive pronoun aitéc; its separate status 
is indicated in the Oxford text by a comma. Notice that the occurrence of a comma or a 
normal pause between finite verb and participle will perhaps always show that the con- 
struction is non-periphrastic, but zot conversely. We cannot put a comma between éAa@v 
and éyet in 65. 

My syntactic definition of periphrasis is compatible with Benveniste’s study of the 
have-periphrasis in Hittite and in early Latin (Hittite et Indo-Européen (Paris, 1962), 
ch, IL}). Benveniste formulates three criteria to distinguish Hittite hark- as auxiliary verb 
from its use as ‘‘verbe autonome”’: (1) the independent verb has the lexical value tenir 
(“‘hold,’’ ‘‘keep’’) whereas the auxiliary has the value avoir (“‘have’’); (2) the tense of hark- 
alone determines that of the sentence in the independent case, whereas the auxiliary + parti- 
ciple together form a compound perfect tense, and (3) when hark- is independent, the 
participle is a ‘‘membre d’un syntagme prédicatif,’”’ i.e. it represents a distinct (secondary) 
kernel. Criteria (1) and (2) also follow from the fact that in the non-periphrastic construction 
it is the finite form of hark- which constitutes the elementary verb form in the primary 


kernel of the sentence. 
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the finite verb. The impression of a periphrastic construction, reinforced by 
Jebb’s translation “I have gotten it basely and without right,” is due to the 
syntactically irrelevant (but rhetorically essential) fact that the injustice of 
Philoctetes’ possession of the bow is due precisely to the deceit by which it 
was obtained. | 

Truly periphrastic uses of #y@, in which the verb does not plausibly 
figure in one of the kernels in the underlying structure of the sentence, are 
much rarer in Greek than Aerts’ discussion would lead one to believe. 
But the following may count as a clear case: 


67 Euripides Hippolytus 932 (cited Aerts p. 143) 


BAN’ Ff tig &> Gov Os LE StaBaAdv Eyer / OtA@vV 
“Has one of your friends slandered me in your hearing?” 


An underlying sentence of the form tig pé Exe1; “Does someone possess 
(hold, control) me?” seems to play no part in the structure of 67. 

It would take us too far afield to consider further examples of Ey +-parti- 
ciple. Judgments will naturally differ on particular texts, but at least such 
disagreements can be sharply formulated on the basis of my syntactical 
definition: &y@+ participle is periphrastic in a given sentence if and only 
if there is in the transformational decomposition of that sentence no kernel 
with &yq@ distinct from the kernel for the participle. This definition cannot 
produce mechanical agreement, since the kernels which a reader is willing 
to recognize in transformational decomposition will depend upon his under- 
standing of the sentence in the first place. What makes it plausible to pose 
a given kernel is just that it seems to contribute something to the meaning, 
and not only to the form, of the sentence under analysis. However, if my 
syntactical formulation of the problem is substituted for the vaguer notions 
of independent meaning (or “independent concept’), strong and weak sense, 
emphatic position and the like, I believe that the area of disagreement as 
to cases will be substantially reduced. 


§15. APPLICATION OF THE DEFINITION TO sip + participle 


The definition just formulated applies without any further change when 
cipt is substituted for Ey. I first consider some examples which are clearly 
non-periphrastic, in order to show that my definition does in fact specify 
that and why a given use is non-periphrastic. I shall then illustrate typical 
periphrastic constructions, and finally (§§16-17) discuss some problematic 
cases. 
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1. Non-periphrastic Examples of Copula+Participle 
68 J/. 5.177 (Aerts p. 14) 


si UT] Tig Gedo EotL KOTEGGdLEVOS Tpdscotv 
“(Shoot at him,) unless this be some god enraged against the 
Trojans”. 
We clearly have two kernels: This enemy is some god and He is enraged 
(xotéoostat) against the Trojans. 


69 Hdt. I.8.1 (Aerts, p. 10) 
TV yap ot tdv aixpogdpav Tbynsg 6 AauckbtAov dpeoKdpevos 
LaAtota 


Here the two kernels are correctly given by Aerts in the course of his analysis: 
““He had in his bodyguard (a certain) Gyges. That man pleased him very 
well.” Note that the use of fv in the primary kernel is existential-possessive, 
but of course this is not a necessary condition for the construction to be 
non-periphrastic. (We shall later see that it is not even a sufficient condition.) 
In 68 above the primary kernel has éoti as copula with a predicate noun; 
in 70 below the verb is a locative copula. 


70 Xen. Anabasis 1.2.21 (Aerts p. 8) 
gXéyeto 5& Kai Luévvecic sivat éni tdv Akpov PvAGtt@V TTlv 
stopoAnv 
“‘Syennesis was said to be on the heights, guarding the pass.” 
The comma in the translation indicates the division of the two kernels. 


71 Hdt. VI. 65.2 (Aerts, p. 43) 
6 58 Asutvytins fv &y9pdc 76 Anpaptta padArota yeyovas oid 
TpTyHa toudvde 
Here we have a case of maximum fusion between two copula kernels, an 
identity of subject and predicate which is comparable to the identity of 
subject and object for yw in 65 and 66: Leutychides was (iv) enemy of 
Demaretos and He became (yeyovasc) enemy of Demaretos above all because 
of the following incident. 


2. Periphrastic Construction of Copula + Participle 


Periphrasis with the perfect participles is the oldest form and the only one 
unquestionably attested in Homer. 


72 Il. 1,388 
ineiAncev pbGov, 6 51) teteAeapévos éoti 
‘“‘He uttered his threat, and now it is accomplished.” 
(after Lattimore) 
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Here the conjunction of Zoti with the participle is formally equivalent to 
tekettat or étedsisto except for the variation of tense and aspect. (For the 
same formula in the future with Eotat, see J/. 1.212, 2.257, etc.) This may 
serve as a paradigm case of what I call “unitary periphrasis’’, where the 
construction eipt+participle serves as a single compound verb form, com- 
parable in sense and syntax to monolectic forms of the underlying verb (in 
this case teAéw). I contrast this with ‘‘copulative periphrasis”, where the 
surface syntax of copula +participle is analogous to that of copula + adjective 
(or, more rarely, to copula -+-noun). See below, §16. 

Notice that the periphrasis with perfect middle participle in 72 is in effect 
passive, but this need not be the case. 


73 Il. 6.488 
poipav 6° of tive ONLI Tegvypévov Eupevat avopdv 
“IT say that no man has escaped his fate.”’ 


Here the participle is syntactically transitive, with potpav as its direct object’ 
Nevertheless, we do not have a strong transitive or “‘resultative” in Chan- 
traine’s sense, where the verb expresses “‘le resultat qui porte sur l’objet.’’ 58 
The typical use of the perfect in early Greek is to express the “fixation of 
a result or situation” which concerns the subject only or primarily, rather 
than a strongly transitive action affecting an external object.54 The same 
value characterizes the perfect active participle in Homer. 


74 Il, 5,873 
aist tot ptytota Geol tetAndtes elev / GAAHA@V i6tyHT1 
“We gods have always to endure the most horrible hurts, by 
one another’s hatred” | 
(after Lattimore) 


The periphrasis here is again unitary, constituting an almost passive aspectual 
variant on the monolectic form tetAjKapev. (The latter might tend to have 
the more active or dynamic sense: “‘we have dared to, have had the boldness 
to do something’. Compare JI. 1.227 odte Adxovs’ iévat odv Apiotiscotv 
"Ayatdv/tétAnKas Soup. Similarly in Z/. 1.543. In Od. 19.347, however, the 
same stem is used with a passive sense: tétAt|Ke TOoa Mpectv.) The inert or 
passive aspect of the perfect participles in Homer is naturally reinforced in 
periphrasis by what we may call the static value of the verb sipi, a value 
which we will discuss further in the next chapter. The transitive construction 
in 73 above may serve almost as the exception which proves the rule con- 


53 Grammaire homérique TI, 199. 
54 For this characterization of the perfect, see Aerts, pp. 13ff. and 36ff., following 
Chantraine. 
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cerning the non-transitive or non-resultative character of the perfect. The 
participle teqvypévoc is middle, i.e. typically intransitive: and the man who 
fails to escape his fate is in effect passive, not active, with regard to poipa,55 
I cite one post-Homeric example to illustrate the development of the resul- 
tative perfect, i.e. of a periphrasis which is transitive not only in form but 
also in sense. : 


75 Hdt. EX. 115 
Oldpalos dvip Ilépons, ds ta &k tHv yequpéwv SrAa EvSabta 
AV KEKoOLIKds 
“The Persian Oiobazus, who had brought the ropes there 
(to Sestus) from the bridge (on the Hellespont).” 


§16. COPULATIVE PERIPHRASIS, WITH “ADJECTIVAL” PARTICIPLE 


In 72-75 we have examples of unitary periphrasis, with little or no assimila- 
tion of the participle to an adjective. The following three cases 76-78 
illustrate a tendency to what I call copulative periphrasis, where there is a 
surface analogy with an N is A sentence type rather than with an ordinary 
verbal (VV) form. 


76 Od. 2.230 (=5.8; cf. 5.182) (Aerts, p. 13. n. 1). 
Un Tig EtL TPOQPaV Gyavdc Kal hml0g Eota 
oxyrtobyos PactAstc, undé ppeoiv aioe ciddac, 
GAN’ aisi yarernds 7” cin Kai aitovAa PéCot 
“Never again let sceptered king in all sincerity be kind and gentle, 
nor let him in his mind heed righteousness. Let him instead ever 


be stern, and work unrighteous deeds.” 
(Palmer) 


There is here a syntactical parallel between the perfect participle (aioipa) 
gids and the three adjectives (xpo@pav, dyavdc, fim10c), which are con- 
strued with the same copula form (Zot) in the first verse of the quotation 
~ a parallel which is underscored by the omission of the copula in the second 
verse. Yet the participial form has not been completely “‘adjectivized”’; its 
verbal nature (brought out in Palmer’s translation “heed righteousness’’) 
is utilized in the rhetorical contrast between aiotpa eidac (Eoto) and atovAa 
péCor (“let him not think just thoughts but do evil deeds”). We thus have a 


65 It is perhaps no accident that Homer, who once uses the active participle nepevyétec 
for those who succeed in escaping war and sea (Od. 1.12, cited above in n. 50), regularly 
uses the middle form in the negative (in the same context, Od. 1.18, in 73 above, in Od, 
9.455, and in I/. 22,219; cf. Hymn to Aphrodite 34) for those who do not or cannot escape. 
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unitary as well as a copulative construction at work: the participle is treated 
both as a verb and as an adjective. (For the finite verbal form, see rept 
ppsoiv aioe 75y in Od. 14.433) 


77 Sophocles O.T. 89f. (Aerts p. 34) 
otte yap Spacts / ott’ obv tpodeicus cipi tH ye vOv AOy@ 
“So far, thy words make me neither bold nor yet afraid.” 
(Jebb) 


Here, again we have an unmistakable surface parallel between participle 
and adjective, so that a single copula form sipi serves for both. And yet the 
periphrasis has not ceased to be an equivalent for the monolectic form 
npottSe1oa “I shuddered in advance.’ 56 


78 Ibid. 747 (Aerts pp. 18f.) 
devs G8 pt) PAéx@v 6 pavttc 7 
“I fear the prophet may not be blind after all.” 


Once more the surface analogy with an N is A construction is unmistakable: 
the periphrasis is designed to bring out the contrasting parallel with tu@A0dc 
elvat, as my translation suggests. Literally, however, pt) BAémav 7) is roughly 
synonymous with pt BAéry “I fear lest he see (the truth) after all.” 

In these cases 76-78 what has been called “‘adjectival periphrasis”’ is not an 
alternative but a complement to the monolectic construal of copula +parti- 
ciple. Copulative periphrasis is not a distinct construction but an added 
dimension of stylistic or expressive meaning made possible by an ambiguity 
in the surface syntax, a certain fluctuation between the N is A and the NV 
interpretation of periphrasis. In every case of periphrasis — by definition - NV 
represents the underlying structure, the transformational source. But because 
of the formal analogies between participles and adjectives, a copula +parti- 
ciple construction can always be treated as a parallel to the sentence form 
N is A. How far this possibility is exploited in any particular case will depend 
upon the author and the context. Since this is essentially a matter of style 
or rhetoric, it cannot serve as a basis for the grammatical classification of 
different types of periphrasis.5” 


56 See Aerts’ discussion of the value of the aorist here (p. 34), where he compares the use 
of a finite form ExAavoa in Euripides. 

5? Hence the inevitably arbitrary nature of Aerts’ decision i In many cases, as to whether 
or not a given passage is to be interpreted as periphrastic. When this question is posed in 
syntactical terms, it admits a Yes or No answer (even where opinions will differ as to which 
answer to give), sitice it asks whether we recognize one or more than one kernel sentence 
underlying the copula + participle construction. But if the question is put in stylistic terms, 
as to whether the verb éoti or Tv enjoys some ‘‘independence’’ from the participle or 
whether the latter is “‘adjectivized,”’ it is a matter not only of degree but also of conflicting 
rhetorical tendencies within a given sentence, as in 76-78. Under these circumstances, 
a Yes or No answer is not even possible in principle. It is in the very nature of a powerful 
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I distinguish, then, unitary and copulative periphrasis not as distinct kinds 
of construction but as distinct tendencies within a single construction. 
Theoretically, both tendencies are potentially present in every case of peri- 
phrasis, since the surface structure is copulative (goti + participle) whereas 
the underlying structure or kernel is monolectic (ui) BrAérov << pT PAEry). 
It may be that there are some cases where, in practice, the copulative construal 
(which implies an analogy between participle and a predicate adjective or 
noun) seems simply irrelevant, and we might be tempted to speak of a 
purely unitary use of periphrasis. The extreme case is the more or less 
mechanical substitution of perfect participle +siyt for monolectic forms in 
the perfect subjunctive and optative and in the middle voice of the third 
person plural indicative (AsAvKds @ for Askixw, tetwypévot foav for 
Etetaxato).58 From this is derived the modern Greek use of the perfect 
middie participle in the passive construction: sivat ypappévo It is written 
(where ancient Greek could have yéypantat as well as yeypappévov éoti). 
But whether in any given case we can say that the periphrastic construction 
is felt as fully equivalent to a unitary verb form is not a question which 
I know how to answer - not even for is written or was ordered in English. 
As long as the two components of periphrasis are recognizably two, we do 
not have a completely unitary surface structure. 

On the other hand, as long as we do have a recognizable participle we 
have the syntactical derivation from an underlying verb form and thus from 
a kernel in which éoti does not appear: in every case of periphrasis, by 
definition, the copula is transformationally derived as an aspectual or tempo- 
ral verb operator on an underlying finite verb. The notion of a participle 
which is completely adjectivized seems to be a contradiction in terms. We do 
of course have some adjectives which resemble participles in form and are 
probably derived diachronically from some lost prehistoric verb, although 
they have no functioning syntactical connection with a current verb of the 
same stem. Such is the case for the adjectives kav, G«kwv. And here it 
would make no sense to speak of periphrasis. Where it does make sense, 
that is, where there is a recognizable connection with finite verb forms from 
the same stem, it is not clear what criterion could be used to define complete 
adjectivization in Greek,59 


style to achieve a maximum of effects with a minimum of means employed, to convey 
several different ideas or nuances with a single expression or construction. In such a case 
to ask which effect is intended - as if one of them excluded the others — is to mistake the 
nature of the stylistic phenomenon as such. 

58 See Aerts, pp. 39-51. 

59 For Aerts, p. 17 adjectivized participles ‘‘are characterized by frequent attributive and 
substantival application, with meaning-fixation derived from the impersonal or intransitive 
meaning of the verb.”’ The second criterion is too vague to be useful; the first is a matter 
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For most of the examples on Aerts’ list (pp. 14f.) it seems clear that the 
periphrastic construction is used and understood as a stylistically motivated 
transformation of the corresponding verb, e.g. 


npénov toti << mpémet 

“It is suitable’ “It suits” 
&péoxav éotit <— &péoKet 
‘the is pleasing” “‘he pleases” 


The only formal test I see for deciding when a participle acquires the syntax 
of an adjective or noun would be when it loses the verbal construction with 
accusative or dative object, as sometimes happens with the articular partici- 
ple, e.g. of mpoaéyovtes tobton “his relatives’’. (But note that of tpooéyxovtec 
tovt@ — with verbal syntax — also occurs.) But in the case of an articular 
participle I would no longer speak of periphrasis, for quite other reasons 
which will be specified. (See §18). And in most of the so-called adjectivized 
participles the verbal construction is preserved; for example the dative is 
used with &péoxmv éoti as with apéoKet: 


79 Thucydides 1.38.4 
sl toicg TAgOOLV dpéoxovtés Eapev, Totes’ dv udvoig odk dp3dc 
ANAPEGKOLLLEV 
“If we are pleasing to most (of our colonies), it cannot be right 
that we displease them alone.” 


I do not claim that Greek participles never lose their verbal status, so that 
their construction with sipf would cease to be periphrastic in our sense. 
I do claim that the burden of proof lies on the other side, to define precisely 
what is meant by the loss of verbal status and to show that it in fact occurs | 
for participles in Greek.®° 


of frequency, ic. of degree (since every participle can take attributive position), and it 
does not specifically concern periphrasis, where the participle is in predicate position. 
The adjectival role of some participles is better indicated by the formation of adverbs from 
them, as K. J. Dover reminds me. 

60 What would be required in the way of evidence can be seen from some cases in English 
where we do indeed have occasional loss of participial status. For example, interesting 
has become an adjective in This book is interesting to.me, where it no longer takes a direct 
object as in This book interests me. Periphrasis for the latter would be This book is interesting 
me, which is a possible but infrequent sentence form. (However, interesting is a very special 
case, and its separation from the verb interest is probably due to the direct influence of 
the French form intéressant.) 

Note that some tests which show loss of verbal force for participles in English would 
be useless in Greek. Compare Jespersen’s perceptive distinction between the two occurrences 
of closed in When I came the door was closed (German war geschlossen), but I have no idea 
when it was closed (wurde geschlossen). The second occurrence, but not the first, implies 
priority of time between closed and came; and only the second was closed is a finite form 
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§17. STATIC VALUE FOR PERIPHRASIS AND AFFINITY 
WITH PERFECT PARTICIPLES, 
SPECIAL CASES WITH EMPHATIC éoti 


In the preceding section we illustrated the periphrastic construction of eit 
with present (78-79) and aorist participles (77) as well as with perfect forms 
(72-76). The latter construction is the only one definitely attested in Homer. 
it is by far the most common in classic literature, and the only one preserved 
in current use in modern Greek (stva1 ypappévo “It is written’ ”). There seems 
to be a natural connection between the perfect forms and the copula con- 
struction with sipi. This is recognized by Aerts in what he calls the situation- 
fixing character of periphrasis in the perfect. And he suggests that this value 
of the perfect has influenced the development of present periphrasis, which 
is not progressive-active as in English I am building a house but “static in 
character and usually intransitive in meaning.” 6! This description seems to 
me correct, although Aerts’ historical explanation is more doubtful. The 
same static-intransitive quality often attaches to periphrasis with an aorist 
participle as well. 


80 Sophocles O.7. 1146 (Aerts p. 33) 
ov olamjaas ~o7; 
“Be silent once for all!” 
(Jebb) 


Even in the aorist, the stylistic effect of the construction with eipt is to present 
the action or attitude as a state or as a more or less durable property 
characterizing the subject. Only in very rare cases is this construction 
genuinely transitive in sense, describing an action that alters an external 
object, as in 75 above. More often the construction is only formally transitive, 
as in 73, 74 and 76: the periphrasis typically, and above all insofar as it is 
copulative, describes the subject’s own condition or attitude. Hence even 
verbs that are formally transitive may be used periphrastically without an 
expressed object, precisely in order to focus attention on the subject as in 
the case of see (77) and fear (78). 

How far this tendency in Greek periphrasis is due to the influence of the 
perfect forms, how far it is due to the very nature of the construction with 
cipi (where the surface structure suggests that the participle assigns a property 


of the verb close. But the corresponding perfect forms in Greek indicate aspect only, not 
time sequence: &vewypévn Av 1 9bpa, corresponding to the first occurrence of was closed, 
is genuinely verbal and hence periphrastic (—dvé@xto), and the distinction would have 
to be made in Greek by shifting to the monolectic aorist passive (&4vedx9n). 

61 Aerts, p. 14; cf. p. 51. 
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or quality to the subject, as an adjective does), I cannot say. What is worth 
mentioning, however, is the affinity between this ‘“‘situation-fixing”’ effect of 
periphrasis and the general stative or static value of eipi as copula, in contrast 
to the mutative-kinetic value of the parallel copula verb yiyvopat ““become”’. 
This static-durative character of sipi will be discussed at length in the next 
chapter. Here I would only point out that the static aspect of the verb and 
the adjective-like predicate syntax of the participle reinforce one another, 
since a predicate adjective usually describes a lasting quality or state of the 
subject. I suggest that it is this convergence of static tendencies in the peri- 
phrastic construction which explains the preference for perfect periphrasis 
in Greek, from Homer to the present. This is in a way the converse of Aerts’ 
historical hypothesis that the static character of present periphrasis comes 
(by contamination, as it were) from the influence of the older use of perfect 
periphrasis. But the latter use is itself left unexplained by Aerts’ hypothesis. 

The general aspectual characterization just given applies to pertphrasis 
on any account, and not specifically to my definition. I should point out, 
however, that my definition leads in some cases to results which are sys- 
tematically different from those of earlier interpreters. Thus on my view 
every case of adjectival periphrasis is also a case of periphrasis.® 


81 Od. 18.327 


ob YE TI¢ MpEvacs Exmenataypévos écot 


“You are certainly some crack-brained person”’ 
(Palmer) 


We may say that éxzenataypévoc is treated here as a noun, insofar as it 
is nouns which are usually construed with ttc. Hence we may properly 
speak of copulative (or “substantival’”’) periphrasis. But the participle must 
also be construed as verb or adjective in order to account for the accusative 
of respect (@pévac): “‘synitten in your wits”. Theform éknenataypyévoc does 
not occur elsewhere, but the compound verb &éxxatdcoo is attested later 
in the relevant sense, and the simplex nathéoow is common in Homer. 
Hence there is no doubt that we are dealing here with a participial transform 
of éxnenatagar ppévac, “you are knocked out (of your wits). Since the 


82 This might seem too obvious to mention, except that Aerts’ statements on the matter 
lead me to doubt whether he would agree. On the one hand he describes ‘‘the combination 
of a copula with a participle that has been completely adjectivised”’ as “‘adjectival peri- 
phrasis’’ (p. 12: and so also for ‘‘substantival periphrasis’’, p. 3); on the other hand he says 
‘There is no question of periphrasis if the participle is completely adjectivised”’ (p. 17). 
There is at least a regrettable confusion of terminology here; but there is also a real 
disagreement about specific cases, as in example 81. 
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copula éooi cannot represent a distinct kernel, we have an unmistakable 
case of periphrasis according to my definition.® 

Another result of my definition is that the initial position of the verb is, 
by itself, no bar to a periphrastic interpretation.64 Word order in Greek is 
a secondary feature of style or emphasis, but periphrasis is a question of 
syntax. : 


$2 Herodotus IV. 32 
GA’ “Hotdd@ pév E071 nepi “YnepBopéov sipnpéva, Zot1 $8 Kai 
‘Opnpo év “Enydévotiot 


The syntax of 011 is the same in both clauses, but for stylistic reasons — per- 
haps, for sheer variety — it has been moved to the front in its second occur- 
rence. But even in the first clause we can render the verb as existential: 
‘There is something said about the Hyperboreans by Hesiod; there is also 
something by Homer in the Epigoni.”’ Because of this strong value for éot1, 
perhaps no one has ever described this sentence as periphrastic. (Aerts does 
not even discuss it.) Yet it answers to my definition: éoti cipnpéva is clearly 
a transform of sipntat, and “Ho16d5@ pév 071 here cannot represent a kernel 
sentence distinct from the participle. In 82 we have a periphrastic use of 
éott which is also existential in sense. In fact the point of the periphrasis 
— Herodotus’ reason for saying éoti cipnpéva instead of sipntat — is precisely 
to introduce the verb with its existential nuance. 

- Hence it is not the existential sense of the verb as such which prevents 
us from counting the following sentence as periphrastic: 


83 Herodotus VII. 143.1 (Aerts, p. 7) 
iv 5& tTOv tig “AOnvaiwv d&vijp és npHtovg veworti napiov, TH 
odvopa pév iv OsptotoKAéns, mais dé NeoxAéos éxahéeto 
“There was a man among the Athenians, having recently come 
to the fore, whose name was Themistocles, and he was called 
the son of Neocles.” 


As my translation suggests, é¢ tp@tovg vewoti mapimv can be taken as a 
distinct clause (i.e. as derived from a distinct kernel) from the sentence 
introduced by iv: There was a man among the Athenians whose name was 
Themistocles (and who had recently come to the fore). On this reading tv 
rupldv is non-periphrastic, since the two forms are derived from separate 


63 Aerts’ listing of this passage as ‘‘non-periphrastic’’ (p. 49 n, 3) is unexplained and, 
as far as I can see, unmotivated except by his general reluctance to recognize copulative 
periphrasis as periphrasis tout court. By contrast, the parallel he cites from J//, 13.681 
(Ev9’ Eoav ... véeg ... elpvpévar, where the ships were, dragged up on the beach) is plausibly 
derived from two distinct kernels, and hence really non-periphrastic. 

64 Contrast Aerts, pp. 11f. 
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kernels. On the other hand, with Hude’s punctuation (reproduced above) 
it is more natural to take whose name was Themistocles as a secondary remark 
and to regard the primary sentence as There was a man who had recently 
come to the fore among the Athenians. On this reading it becomes plausible 
to describe the construction as periphrastic, since fv 5& t&v tig “ASnvaiwv 
aviip (there was a man among the Athenians) cannot stand alone as a 
complete sentence and calls out for its completion by napiwv.® 

Sentences with initial eiyi are among those which have provoked most 
controversy in the discussion of periphrasis. Without going over the familiar 
list of disputed cases, let me point to one example which seems to me clearly 
periphrastic (84), and one (85) which raises interesting problems that will 
concern us in Chapter VI. 


84 Xenophon Anabasis VI. 1.6. (Aerts, p. 47) 
“8EZQEpov ds teSvynkdta-Tv b& obdév TeTOVadMS 
“They carried him off as dead (sc. the warrior fallen in a mock 
battle); but in fact he was not injured at all: 


Aerts regards the participle here as adjectival, and renders, “but he was 
in-a-state-of-being-all-right.”’ I agree with the judgment as to an adjectival- 
static nuance; but I repeat that adjectival periphrasis is still periphrasis. 
iv menovOds is clearly a transform of nénovGs (or énénovGe), and the verb 
cannot be derived from a separate kernel.®6 For the veridical force of the 
initial hv in 84, see Chapter VII §5. 


85 J], 11.722 
Eott OE Tlg TMOTALOG Miviios sis GAa BaAAwv 
eyyodev “Aptivns 
“There is a river Minyeios, which empties its water in the sea 


b ° d Ar ee 2 
eside Arene (Lattimore) 


65 In 83 the two constructions differ in syntax and emphasis, but not in sense. For an 
example where the ambiguity between a periphrastic and a non-periphrastic construal 
of initial ott is significant, and surely intentional, see Aesch. Agam. 958 

totiv SGAacoa — tic 5& viv KataoPécEl; — 

TPEMOVEE TOAATC mOpHdpas icoadpyvpoV 

Knktda mayKaiviotov, siiatav Pagdc 
These words, uttered by Clytemnestra as Agamennon walks the fatal carpet to his death, 
are open to two readings: (1) The sea produces purple dye (Eott tpégovaa <tpéqel), 
periphrastic, and (2) There is a sea (of blood waiting for Agamemnon) in the house (éov1 
sc. év 60p0101: cf. otkois Drapyxer in verse 961), non-periphrastic, since here tpégovee. ... 
Bagds is a secondary keinel: this sea will stain our garments red. 
66 For similar reasons I must disagree with Aerts on many other cases of expressive peri- 
phrasis, above all in Herodotus, for example VI. 37 Av 68 6 MiAt1G8y5 Kpoioe tH Avid 
év yvOun yeyovas. Aerts finds that ‘‘there is little question of periphrasis here’’ (p. 44); 
whereas on my definition there is no doubt that the construction tiv ... yeyovac is peri- 
phrastic for év yv@un éyéyove. 
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In Chapter VI §7 we shall see that 85 is modelled on a standard existential 
sentence pattern in Homer (my Type II), where the initial Zort is in every 
case associated with a predicate of place, as here with éyy09ev “Apivnce. 
But 85 is unique in that the local specification is construed not directly 
with ott but with the conjoined participle BadA@v. We have as kernel 
The river M. empties (Badd) into the sea near Arene. As in 82 above, the 
finite verb is replaced by (i.e. transformed as) £011 + participle in order to play 
upon the value of initial Zot as existential sentence-operator, in a sense to 
be specified in Chapter VI. But a sentence-operator is not a kernel, and neither 
in English nor Greek does There is a river Minyeios represent a complete 
sentence. Hence 85 is periphrastic-existential in the same way as 82; and we 
have a case of present periphrasis in Homer. 

If this use of “‘periphrasis’” seems to involve too gross a departure from 
the familiar connotations of the term, it would be easy enough to revise our 
definition in such a way as to exclude specifically the existential use of eipi. 
But the revision would be ad hoc, and I believe the interests of clarity and 
generality are better served by leaving the definition as it stands and by 
recognizing the fact of a periphrastic-existential use of eipi, just as we must 
recognize a copulative-existential use with predicate nouns and adjectives 
(below, §25).8? 

In conclusion, I must point out that although periphrasis is in principle 
applicable to all verbs, and hence eipi as auxiliary is capable of replacing 
any finite verb form, the actual use of the construction is much more 
restricted. If we set aside the expressive use of periphrasis by the poets and 
the even freer use of the same construction in Herodotus, we see that peri- 
phrasis in classical prose as in Homer is essentially a construction with 
perfect participles. The use with present participles is infrequent; with aorist 


6? My definition of periphrasis has the result of characterizing fewer cases of yet + parti- 
ciple as periphrastic and more cases of Eoti-+ participle then are admitted by Aerts. 
Thus I would recognize periphrasis in a whole series of cases where the derivation of 
Sati + participle from two distinct kernels seems to me an empty jeu de l’esprit. A typical 
example is Hdt. I. 146.3 tadta 58 tv yivépsva év MiAnte@. (So Aerts, p. 23; cf. pp. 6 and 9 
for parallels: Hdt. I. 152.1 kata téyo¢ tv tata mpnoadpeva,; I. 206.1 &¢ Kaipdov Eotat 
ToOta teAcopeva; similarly II. 134.4; LX 15.4 fv 68 16 dSeinvov roiebpevov év O7By91). 
In such cases the participial phrase is added as a kind of stylistic afterthought, so that 
Eott + participle is not felt as an indissoluble unit. My definition could be applied in such 
a way as to characterize these sentences as non-periphrastic, However, a syntactic analysis 
that derives Av yivopeva from two distinct kernels (Jt happened and It took place in 
Miletus) seems pointless, since the kernels are not significantly distinct: the first gives no 
information not also contained in the second. It is therefore more natural to regard such 
sentences as surface bifurcations (i.e. periphrasis) of a single underlying verbal sentence 
represented by the participle. Expressive periphrasis of this kind is a favorite stylistic 
device in Herodotus. 
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forms it is so rare as to be practically negligible.68 The periphrastic passive 
(Zoti 45ixnpévoc) is well established in the perfect; but the construction Is 
more common with active and middle-intransitive forms of the participle. 


§18. THE ARTICULAR PARTICIPLE AS PREDICATE 


As an appendix to the periphrastic construction we may consider one use 
of the participle with sipi which I do not regard as periphrastic: when the 
participle in predicate position is accompanied by the article. An articular 
participle like ot &pyovtes “the rulers” is essentially a brief description; 
that is to say, it represents a source sentence &pyovot “they rule”’ that has 
been reformulated as a noun phrase which refers to the (understood) subject 
of the original sentence: otto “they”, “these men”, or tlvsc “some persons.” 
We might call this an agent transformation, in contrast with the action 
transformation by which the same sentence is nominalized in terms of the 
predicate: 7] &pyt) abtHv or 10 tobtovs Epyetv “their rule”. (The term agent 
transformation points to the fact that this transformation is parallel to the 
formation of agent nouns, which also refer to the subject of their source sen- 
ence: of Gpyovtsc like of dpyoi “the rulers”, from &pyovot; 6 Epyagopevoc 
“the one who is working” like 6 épyatnys “the workman,” from épyéCetat 
‘he works.”’) A similar transformation of a sentence into a nominal descrip- 
tion of its subject underlies the structure of the relative clause, by which 
we usually translate the articular participle into English: The one (or the 
man) who is working in the field from He is working in the field. 

In the case of the articular participle, then, there is always some subject 
understood from the underlying sentence, even if the subject is specified 
only in the vaguest way as someone or they. We may even say that the 
underlying subject is represented by the article as such, which is in origin 
a demonstrative-anaphoric pronoun and which functions still in classic 
Greek as a weak pro-word. In its typical use the articular participle reshapes 
its source sentence for insertion into another sentence as a description of the 
subject or object of the latter: Aéyouo1 tdde of Apyovtes Some men rule, 
and they say as follows; ne18dpe9a tots dpyovot Some men rule, and we 
obey them. The peculiarity of the construction of the articular participle with 
eipi is not that it is periphrastic (it is not, for the kernel underlying the 
participle will always be distinct from the sentence frame with sipi into 
88 In my samples from Lysias and Xenophon, representing 300 occurrences of the verb, 
there are 10 or 12 periphrastic constructions of which 9 are in the perfect. There is only 
one example of a present participle that is unquestionably periphrastic on my definition: 
Anab, 2.2.13 fv dé abty 1) otpatnyia obdév GAAo Svvapévyn 7 drodpivat. In two other 


cases, a periphrastic construal of the present participle can be defended: Lysias XII1.39 
fi tig Hv éxaotm abtdv npoojKovoa; ibid. 91 aosideto & hv bnapyovta éxciva dyads, 
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which it is inserted), but that the sentence with cipi identifies its subject with 
that of the participial source. As in the case of “definite descriptions” in 
predicate position after is, copula sentences with articular participles repre- 
sent the is of identity. 

The article as such is at best incipient in Homer, and the articular participle 
is correspondingly rare. It is apparently never found in predicate or subject 
position with sipi.2® Hence we must turn to classical examples. 


86A Lysias 1.16 
Eott 6° Egy “Epatoavévns "Of 9ev 6 tadta cpattov 
“**The man who did this’, she said, ‘is Eratosthenes of Oa.’” 


86B Ibid. 19 
EuvioSnv “Epatoodévovg... kai elzov Sti odtos 6 Mottdv etn 
TPs TiHV yovatka 
“I mentioned Eratosthenes ... and said it was he who was visiting 
my wife.” 


87 Xen. Anab. V.8.6 
7 ob ef 6 TOv Kdpvovta dyayov; 
‘“‘Aren’t you the one who carried the sick man?” 


88 Aeschylus, P.V. 771 (see Aerts, p. 42) 
tig odv 6 Abowv éotiv kovtoc Atéc; 
“Who is the one who will free him against Zeus’ will?’’ 7° 


89 Plato, Charmides 166 D 8 
Sappav...dzoKpivopEevos TO épatapevov...#a yaipetv ste 
Kpittac éotiv site Lwxpatnys 6 éAsyxopevoc 
“Go ahead and answer the question, and don’t worry whether 
it is Critias or Socrates who is the one being examined.” 


In each case the articular participle represents an underlying sentence whose 
truth is presupposed by the form of the given sentence: Someone is sleeping 
with the speaker’s wife in 86, Someone carried the sick man (87), Someone 
will free Prometheus (88), Someone is being examined (in the Socratic exchange 
of question and answer) in 89. There is no question of periphrasis, since 
the copula in the resulting sentence is never derived from this kernel which 
underlies the participle. What the copula does is to identify the subject of 
69 The article (or article-pronoun) does occur once even with the participle of stpyi, but 


in object position: Z/. 1.70 S¢ Rbn ta tv &6vta ta +’ EcodpEVG; cf. Chantraine, Gramm. 


kom. II 244. 
70 For this and other examples, see Aerts, p. 42. The sentence type is particularly frequent 
in Sophocles’ Oedipus Tyrannus, where questions of identity constantly recur; see verses 


139, 754, 819, etc. 
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this underlying sentence by specifying a proper name or a deictic reference 
(or in 88 to question the identity), In the resulting sentence we cannot 
easily say which term is subject, which predicate. And it makes no difference, 
since the sentence implies that the two terms are identical, i.e. that they 
refer to the same extra-linguistic subject. (From the point of view of logic, 
both terms are subject and the predicate is provided by the “‘is’’ of identity.) 
In a rhetorical analysis we can say that the “psychological” subject, or better 
the topic of the sentence is the term already familiar from the context and 
“present in the speaker’s mind’’, whereas the psychological predicate or 
comment is the new or unknown term, like the proper name in 86A, or who? 
in 88, (But this criterion does not always give clear results. It apparently 
specifies the articular participle as comment or “‘predicate” in 87; I doubt 
if it applies at all to 89. Compare our earlier remarks on sentences of the 
form This is that with pronoun as “‘predicate”’ in §11.) 


§19. PERIPHRASIS COMPARED WITH OTHER USES OF 
citi AS VERB OPERATOR AND SENTENCE OPERATOR 


In their periphrastic use eipi and yo, like be and have in English, are known 
as auxiliary verbs, i.¢., as secondary “helpers” with other verb forms (in 
this case, with participles) to constitute a sentence. In Harris’ transfor- 
mational grammar these auxiliary verbs appear as a special case of the more 
general concept of verb operator. A verb operator is a transformation that 
introduces a new verb or a verb phrase taking the original kernel verb as its 
“object” or, as I shall say, as its operand. Thus we have the elementary 
English sentence He writes a letter as operand or source for the be-ing and 
have-en transformations that yield He is writing a letter, He has written a 
letter, respectively,71 

The general characteristics of a verb operator are (1) that it leaves the 
subject of the operand sentence unchanged, (2) it changes the form of the 
operand verb (write -> writing, written), and (3) it is a unary transformation, 
that is, it does not conjoin two distinct kernels (e.g. it does not unite two 
independent verbs which happen to have a single subject), but represents 
only the transformational trace or difference between a single source sentence 
and its transform. 

It is clear that the periphrastic uses of cipi and ym, as defined above, 
correspond to this description of a verb operator; and indeed it was Harris’ 
notion of verb operator that guided my own definition of periphrasis. 


“1 See Z. Harris, ‘Transformational Theory’, pp. 374f., where the two periphrastic 
operators (marked Y) are distinguished from other verb operators (marked U). In Mathe- 
matical Structures (pp. 66-8, 72f.) both classes are listed together (as By). 
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Thus between (uGog) teteAcapévoc gotl in 72 above, §15, and its non- 
periphrastic source, say p090g teActran (1) the subject is unchanged, (2) the 
operand verb is changed to participial form, and (3) the verb oti does not 
represent a distinct kernel but is simply the “trace” of periphrasis. What the 
more general formulation permits us to see is that the use of éoti{ here is 
strictly comparable to that With agent nouns and adjectives derived from 
underlying verbs. Syntactically, the relation between povevet “He murders” 
and povets “murderer” is of the same general type as between movebet and 
govedwv “murdering”, povetoug “having murdered”, etc., except for 
certain resulting differences in the treatment of objects of the source verb. 


(1) ovtog movevet Tov vSpanov — odtos oti Qovebwv tov 
dvpmrov 
He murders the man > He is murdering the man 


(2) obtos povebet tov dv8panov > odtos éoti Hoveds tod Gv8pazov 
He murders the man — He is the murderer of the man.72 


The difference in the case of the object in (1) and (2) corresponds to the fact 
that the participle povedav has kept its verbal character and thus takes the 
accusative Just as its finite form does, whereas the agent noun govevcs can 
preserve the underlying verbal object only in the genitive or (for some nouns) 
in the dative.78 The same transformational relation holds between verbal 
sentences and a whole class of verbal adjectives, which we may call agent 
adjectives: 


(3) obtog movebet dvSparaus — obtds Eott PoviKds (&4v8panaov) 
He murders men > He is murderous (of men). 
obtos épyaCetai ti obtdc Eot1 EpyatiKds t1voc 
He produces something — He is productive of something. 


There is of course a semantic or lexical difference between transformations 
(2) and (3), on the one hand, and the participial periphrasis in (1), a difference 
of meaning which corresponds to the fact that the latter is still verbal in 
character and therefore preserves not only its accusative syntax but also its 
temporal aspect. Hence, like the finite verb, the participial periphrasis 
describes as an action (murdering, producing) what the agent nouns and 
adjectives describe as a quality or characteristic of the subject (being 
murderous, being a murderer). As we have seen, copulative periphrasis 


72 Tt is unlikely that goti ~ovedmv occurs as a periphrastic in classical Greek, but I cite it 
here to bring out the parallel. For actual examples of present periphrasis, see 78-79 in §16. 
73 For the exceptional cases where a nominal form is construed with the accusative like 
its underlying verb, see H. E. Smyth, Greek Grammar revised by G. N. Nessing (Cambridge, 
Mass. 1956) §§1598 and 1612; e.g. EEapvds ely (<-2€apvobpar) ta Epwtdpeva. 
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represents a tendency towards the assimilation of the verbal participle to 
an ordinary nominal predicate, but this assimilation is never complete. 

When the periphrastic construction is passive in form, its transformational 
structure is that of a sentence operator rather than a verb operator, since 
it effects a change of subject relative to the active form of its source. 


Caesar was murdered by Brutus — Brutus murdered Caesar. 


The earliest unmistakable example of this passive periphrasis, with agent 
expressed, seems to be in Hesiod: 


90 Theogony 415 
a8avatois ts Yeotot tetipévy Eoti paAtota 
“She (Hecate) is greatly honored by the immortal gods” 


The agent represented here by the dative will appear as subject in the source 
sentence $eoi “Exatnv tide “The gods honor Hecate.” (A similar passive 
interpretation is possible for Homeric examples like ptiG%oc teteAecpévoc 
éott if we assume that the subject has been zeroed: “The word is accomplished 
(by Agamemnon, by Zeus, etc.).”’) This use of sipi in passive periphrasis 
is largely restricted to the perfect forms, although it may occur with the 
present participle. (Avdpevéc éot1 as periphrasis for Abetat “He is being 
freed” is rare or marginal in comparison with AsAvpévocg éoti for AéAvTAL 
““He has been freed’’.) In the aorist and future passive only monolectic forms 
exist: €A09ns “He was freed”, AvSjoetat “He will be freed.” 

Non-periphrastic uses of oti with adjectives in -tdc¢ are frequently passive 
in sense. Their transformational structure is comparable to that of agent 
nouns and adjectives, except where there is a shift in subject: 


(1) non-passive adjectives in -t6c 


Svntdc Eott < Yaveitar 

He is mortal He will die 
advatoyovtds got < ody aicybvetat 
He is shameless He feels no shame 


(2) passive forms in -t6c¢ 
GpBatds sort TOAts (U1. 6.434) — &vaBaivovor tiv mOALv 


The citadel can be climbed They climb the citadel 
T1atd¢ éoti (p01) —TLOTEDO adTH 
He is trustworthy (for me) I trust him 


As these examples show, the sense of the adjectives in -téc need not be 
passive, but it is always or typically potential or dispositional. Unlike the 
cognate Latin forms in -tus, the Greek forms are not participles describing 
the action of a finite verb as such but true adjectives which characterize their 
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subject. Thus a miatdc¢ étaipos is not simply a companion whom I trust but 
a trusty companion, one who deserves or inspires trust. 
Verbals in -té0¢ 

There is a closely related class of quasi-adjectival forms which do not express 
possibility or dispositional tendency but rather obligation or necessity, and 
which remain essentially verbal rather than adjectival in their syntax. In their 
“personal” use in agreement with a subject, these adjectives are always 
passive. Their use is practically limited to predicate position with éoti 
(which is often omitted); they rarely occur in oblique cases and perhaps 
never in attributive position with a noun.74 


91 Xenophon Anab. I.4.6 
notapos 8” et pév tic Kai GAAos dpa tiv gott StaPatéog 
“Whether some other river must be crossed by us (I do not know)” 
<-TOTAapov StaPaivopeyv 
“We cross a river.” 


92 Xen. Memorabilia ITI.6.3 
dhpeantéa cor t ndAtc éoti 
“You must benefit the city” 


For the impersonal construction of these verbals see below, §30. 


§20. THE NOMINAL COPULA CONCLUDED. 
SUMMARY OF VERB AND SENTENCE OPERATOR USES OF sit 


We have considered six constructions in which sipi plays the role of verb 
or sentence operator, three of them involving a passive transformation with 
change of subject. The analysis of §19 can be summarized in the following 
outline. 


I. Simple (active) transformations with eipi as verb operator 
A. Active periphrasis 
Bhénwv sori < PAémer (see 78 above, in §16) 
B. Agent transformations 
1. Agent noun 
povebs EoTl — povevet 
gpyatys éoti -— épydtetar 
74 This is presumably why Chantraine (Formation des noms, p. 309) says that these forms 
“ont été durant toute histoire du grec ancien senties comme faisant partie de la con- 
jugaison’’, like the passive periphrasis. Chantraine cites as the earliest example of t1 
oatevov ‘‘unspeakable”’ in Hesiod, Theog. 310. But this form is rather an adjective than a 
verbal (note the accent), and scarcely distinguishable in meaning from the corresponding 


form in -t6c; cf. Topyoves ... ob @atai in Scutum 230. For details on the forms in -té0¢ 
see Bishop, AJP 20 (1899), 1,121,241. 
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2. Agent adjective 


MOViKds Eott — MoveEdEt 
&pyatikds got <— Epyacetat 


II. Passive transformations with sipt as sentence operator 


A. Passive periphrasis 
7Siknpévos Av (yh) 62d tobtov <— obtd¢ pe HOtkT OE 
B. Passive adjectival transformations 


verbal adjective in -td6¢ 
dupatés éott m6A1¢ — &vaBPaivovor tiv TOA 


Compare other passive adjectives such as épydowpa (xyapia) workable, tillable 
(land) — &pyaCovia (ta yopia) They work the land. 


C. Verbal in -té0¢ 


MOTALOS Tig Hiv goti StaBatéoc <— dtaPaivopyev tov ToTApOV 


In the periphrastic uses (IA and JIA) sipi is recognized as an auxiliary verb; 
in its construction with agent nouns and adjectives (IB1 and 2) it would 
probably be regarded as an ordinary copula (and so likewise for passive 
adjectives such as épyaowpocs under IIB). The construction with verbal 
adjectives in -téc and -téocg belongs somewhere in between: go0ti construed 
with forms in -t6¢ appears to be a normal copula, while with forms in -té0¢ 
it seems closer to an auxiliary verb. Despite these surface distinctions, 
however, there is a deep analogy between the syntactic status of the verb 
in all six cases, since it is introduced into the transformation of a verbal 
kernel which does not itself contain eipi. What all these transformations 
have in common is that they introduce no new words other than sipi but 
only add a morpheme to the stem of the underlying verb, namely a participial, 
agent noun, or adjectival suffix: -@v, -uwévoc, -E0c, -1K6c, -TOc, -t&0¢ etc. 
(And in the passive forms we have the additional change of the underlying 
subject N from the nominative to the dative or the genitive with 6x6.) 

In this connection I must mention a small number of verb operators and 
a large class of sentence operators where eit functions not alone but with 
a predicate adjective or noun. Some of the sentence operators have already 
been treated in the description of the cop A and cop N construction for 
sentential subjects. But the verb operators have a striking form of their own 
which recalls the periphrastic construction by its union of sini with a 
participle: SnAdsg (Qavepdc) sipi toSto xordv, “I am clearly doing this, 
am plainly seen to be doing it.” 
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93 Lysias XIII.92 


el tolvov t Exeivor dyaddv tiv TAAL 7] 1d AAHGOS 10 bpétepov 
gavepot cio. menoinKdtEes 


“If these men have clearly rendered some service to the city or 
to the people” 


94 Xen. Anab. 1.10.6 


Ev tobtm Kai Pactrsds SfA0¢ fv mpooldy TdALV, Oc é5dxKet, 
OmLOGEV 


“At this point the King was seen approaching again, as they 
thought from the rear’’*5 


Like the periphrastic, this construction has its kernel verb represented in 
the participle (nenoinkotes, npooimv); the operand sentences are They have 
rendered service, The king approached. The cop A operator with 8fjAoc¢ or 
@avepos is in effect an adverb: plainly, in clear sight. 

The construction just illustrated is not peculiar to cipi. The cop A phrase 
functions here like many finite verb forms which are construed with a 
“supplementary” participle representing an operand kernel: the opposite of 
SijAd¢ eipt molHv is AavGava noidv “I escape notice doing it’. Similarly 
adverbial in sense are toyyavw@ noidv “I happen to do it”, “I am doing it 
just now”, p8ava noidv “I do it quickly (before someone else). Other 
constructions of the same form correspond to standard verb operators in 
English: &pyopar notdv “I begin doing it”, netpdpa1 novdy, “I try doing it”, 
etc.76 With some of these verbs sipt itself may appear as the kernel participle: 
Eévocg av étbyxavev abt “He happened to be (=“‘in fact was’’) Cyrus’ 
guest-friend”’ (Anab. I.1.10). In this case the construction of sipi is an ele- 
mentary example of N is A which undergoes the tuyyGv@ + participle operator 
as does any other elementary sentence form. (So also with a locative use of 


75 The construction is frequent in classic prose, e.g. Amab. 1.2.11, 1.5.9 (8fjA0g Av > 
orevdov), 1.9.11. So with yiyvopar as suppletive in the perfect: Anab. 1.6.8 émPovAedov 
Ol MUVENOS yéeyovas. 

For similar constructions with other adjectives see kvpi6c sip xpdoowy, Kpeittov fv 
Lit, Aeitovpytjous, mOAAOS Av Ataccopevos, etc. cited by Schwyzer-Debrunner, p. 393.3. 
76 For a fuller list, see Smyth §§ 2089-105. For similar constructions with a “‘supplementary 
infinitive,’ ibid. §§1989-2000. The constructions with indirect discourse, verbs of per- 
ception, and verbs like xeAebw ‘‘command’’, néjina ‘‘send (to do),”” belong in a different 
class, since they are all sentence operators. Some verbs function both ways, with or without 
a change in voice: mavopat novdy ‘I stop doing it’’ is a verb operator, but nado oe 
mo.obyta “I stop you from doing it’’ is a sentence operator. As Harris points out, many 
verb operators can also be described as sentence operators of a special type, namely, 
where the subject of operator and operand verbs coincide. See Mathematical Structures, 


pp. 72-5. 
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siut at Anab. IL1.7: &tbyyave napa Tiscagépver Gv<— napa T. Tv.) 

In addition to the “personal” construction of dfjA0¢ and pavepdc as verb 
operator with the copula, we also have their “impersonal” construction as 
sentence operator: SfjAov (got) Stt..., Pavepdov (€ott) Str... “It is clear 
that....”> The impersonal construction as such is described below, §30. Here 
I note only that it is possible to construe the that-clause (611 +sentence) 
as the subject of SfjAdév gott, just as we can construe the infinitival clause 
as underlying subject of cop A in the use with sentential subjects described 
above in §6. From the transformational point of view, all second-order 
uses of the copula with sentential subjects are properly described as sentence 
operators, whether this copula construction has the form *N is A (ApyaAéov 
5é pot gott ... 9Eo9a1 KéAEvVov “It is hard for me to make a path” J/. 12.410) 
or *N is N (avayKn 58 Fv otpatnyod dxpoaéoSat “It was necessary for them 
to obey the general” Lysias XIII.79). Thus the uses of cop N described in 
§10, like those of cop A in §6, may be grouped here with 5nAdg (pavepoc) 
sii as compound verb and sentence operator functions of sipt in conjunction 
with a special noun or adjective (generally of adverbial or modal meaning), 
as distinct from the similar functions of sipi alone which were summarized 
at the beginning of this section. 


§21. COPULA CONSTRUCTIONS WITH ADVERBIAL “PREDICATE” 
(cop ady) 


The adverbial copula is listed here by way of transition between the nominal 
copula described in §§3-—20 and the locative (and paralocative) copula to be 
treated in §§23-25. Hence I exclude from the present section all uses of the 
verb with local adverbs (including éxdc “far”, Eyyb¢ “near’’, yopic “apart’’), 
as these belong below under the locative copula. I also exclude adverbs of 
time and duration, since I do not regard their construction with sipt as 
copulative but rather as adverbial in the usual sense. (For example od d7\v iv 
“He did not live long’’, &t’ cict ““They are still alive”; for these uses see 
Chapter VI §6.) The forms to be considered here are certain adverbs of 
manner whose meaning in construction with sii approximates to that of 
an adjectival predicate, so that the resulting sentence may be regarded as an 
instance of N is ® and assimilated to the nominal copula. 

One distinct class of cop adv with personal subjects consists of three or 
four terms for silently, in silence: axhv, Give and in Attic otya. (I omit the 
Homeric form a&xéov tv UZ. 4.22), since its adverbial status is neither clear 
nor constant: elsewhere we have a feminine ending &«kéovoea.) The first two 
adverbs occur in typical Homeric formulae; the last is used as predicate in a 
solemn and perhaps archaic turn of phrase. 
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95 11. 9.29 

&¢ Epad’, of 8 dpa navies dx &yévovto Clon y]. 

div O° dive@ ioav tetindtes vies “Ayatdv- 

Oyé 6é 51) petésine Bory dyaddc Avoptdne 

“So he spoke, and all of them were stricken to silence; 

For some time the sons of the Achaians were speechless in sorrow; 

but at long last Diomedes of the great war cry addressed them.” 

(after Lattimore) 

96 Od. 4.285 (cf. 2.82) 

Evo GAdot pév navtes atv Eoav vlec “Ayatdv 

‘Then all other sons of the Achaians were silent.” 


97 Euripides Hec. 532 
otya nic Eotw Ashe 
““Let all the folk be silent!’’ 
cf. Ar. Acharnians 238: otya nis (sc. ’otw) 


Since the three expressions seem to be archaisms, it may help to consider 
their etymology. otya is apparently an old adverbial form (like ndxa, Aina, 
taxa) from a root common to German schweigen; d&xtv is said to be an 
accusative form of an unattested noun corresponding to the adverb f\xa 
“gently, slowly’; vem was perhaps an instrumental form construed like the 
“comitative dative’ o.wnt] in the first verse of 95, although some ancient 
_ commentators parsed it as a nominative plural.?? 

Grammarians have cited these and other adverbial constructions of cipi as 
indicating, in Munro’s words, that “the verb is not a mere ‘copula’ but has 
a meaning which the Adverb qualifies.” ?8 Since the case illustrated in 95-97 
is the most “concrete” of all adverbial uses of eipi (with personal subject 
and precise descriptive content), we may consider whether this can throw 
any light on the Urbedeutung of the verb. I offer the following remarks in a 
very tentative spirit, and I would not offer them at all if they did not seem to 
be confirmed by the purely synchronic analysis of the be-become system 
presented in Chapter V. 

In 95 we have a clear contrast between &kiv Eyévovto “they fell silent 


77 See J. B. Hofmann, Etymeologisches Worterbuch des Griechischen, s. v. v. &KEWV, OtyT} 
Chantraine, Grammaire homérique I 249, 251. Other views in H. Frisk, Griech. Etymol. 
Weorterbuch. 

78 Homeric Grammar, p. 154. (Munro is actually referring to the construction with 
adverbs in -w¢ described below.) For similar comments, see Kihner-Gerth, II, 38; 
Chantraine, Gramm. hom. II 9: ‘‘Dans ces examples, le verbe efvai présente sa valeur 
pleine de verbe d’existence.”’ This seems # considerable exaggeration in the case of most 
adverbial uses, though it may be true for ob8é div tv “He did not live long,”’ which is one 
of Chantraine’s examples. 
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then and there (Gpa)’, and Shiv d&vew toav “they remained speechless for 
a long time (until at last Diomedes spoke).” The lexical contrast between 
cini and yiyvopat tends to coincide here with the usual present stem/aorist 
stem contrast between the punctual-inceptive and the durative aspect, with 
vyiyvouat functioning as suppletive aorist for siyi. More exactly, as we shall 
see in the next chapter, the contrast can be characterized in terms of the 
general opposition of static-kinetic or stative-mutative aspect. If éyévovto 
in such expressions indicates the entry into a new state, the passage from 
one condition to another, by the same token we can say that &vem foav 
indicates the standing or remaining in a given state, the persevering in a 
certain condition. The verbal force of sipi, which the adverbs modify, can 
best be rendered by expressions like stand (in the metaphorical sense), stay, 
persist in a certain manner, as it were “‘frozen”’ in a certain state. 


§22. THE COPULA WITH ADVERBS OF MANNER IN -(0¢ 


This construction is less suggestive for the meaning of sipi but more 
important as a productive syntactic device. 


1. With Personal Subjects 


98 Od. 11.336 
Dainkses, THs Supt Gvip Sde oatvetat stvat 
elddg te péyeddc te 18é Opévac Evdov ataac; 
““Phaeacians, how seems to you this man in beauty, height, and 
balanced mind?’’ 
(Palmer) 
99 JI, 4.318 
«pada pév tor éyav é9éA01t Kai adtoc 
> Ewev ws Ste Slov “Epsv9aAiova Katéktav 
“Truly would I also wish to be so 
as I was when I cut down brilliant Ereuthalion.”’ 79 
(after Lattimore) 


Here n&¢ and dc serve as interrogative and demonstrative pro-word for a 
description which might be given with the ordinary nominal copula or which 
need not use the verb be at all. 


#9 Seealso I/. 11,762 dic Eov, sf xov’ Sov ys, pet’ &vSpdow discussed below as 39 in Chapter 
VII §6. Munro (Homeric Grammar. p. 154) compares the use of Spoue and toa as adverbial 
predicates with eiui in Thuc. 1.25.4 and I11.14.1. There would be one Homeric example of 
this neuter pl. adverbial predicate if Allen’s text for Od. 14.176 is accepted: Kai pv Zonv 
Eooeavat Ev dvdpdotv of t1 yépera/matpd¢ Eoto @ido10, déua¢ Kai eldog &yntdv (note 
the parallel in sense to 98 above and to &¢ Eov ... pet’ @vSpcéory in ZL. 11.7 62). However, 
xépea is the reading of Aristarchus; the MSS. have yepeia. 
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The only other examples I have found of adverbial predicates with personal 
subjects are the post-Homeric forms éxzodev and gunodav, which may be 
mentioned here with other ‘“‘concrete’”’ uses of cop adv even though these 
are not adverbs of manner in -mc. They are in fact frozen monolectic forms 
of the locative (and paralocative) phrases 8x noS@v and év moot. For the 
construction see e.g. Lysias XIIL.7 tyyotvto 88 od88v GAA0 opiolw éno0dav 
sivot 7]... tog atpatHyoBvtas “They judged that there was nothing in their 
way except ... the generals”; cf. ibid. 90 od« Eotiw fpiv éunodadv <oddév); 
so éxmobav noijoacdai tiva ibid. 24 and 43; Hdt. VI 35.3 MuAtidsec ... 
BovAcuevov Exnodav slvat (sc. tig Metroratpatov apyfic) ‘“Miltiades, wishing 
to be clear of the rule of Pisistratus.” 

One other isolated adverbial construction with sipi is represented by GAtc, 
“in plenty” “enough”, which is construed (1) as a quantifier word with 
concrete subjects and an existential-locative or possessive use of sipi (7/1. 3.384 
mepi 68 Tpoai dats joav “There were Trojan women in a crowd around 
her;” Z/. 14.122 &dA1s 5€ of Roav dpovpat “He had fields in abundance’’), 
where its syntax is like that of an undeclinable form of the adjectives GAtjc¢ 
“crowded” or noAAot “many”; and (2) as a sentence operator (with éoti 
understood): 7 oby &Atc Sti... “Is it not enough that...?” (i. 5.349). 
For further details, see LSJ s.v. GAtc. 


2. Adverbs of Manner in -wc with Abstract N 


100 Hdt. IV.134.2 
BovAfic dyaStic Set Sxac dogadéawc f Kopt67 hptv Eotatt6 é6xiaw 
““We need good counsel, so that our return may be safely carried 
out.” 

101 Thuc. IV.10.3 
Kai TOV roAgptov Setvdtepov EEopnev pt padias adth naAtv 
obons tis avayopioeas, fy Kai d— Tudv Prahytar 
“Our enemy will become more formidable from the difficulty of 
his carrying out a retreat, even supposing that we repulse him’? ®? 

(after Crawley) 
So with yiyvopat in the same construction. 


102 Thuc. IP.14.2 
yarsn@s 58 adtots 51a 16 aici eimSévar tobs moAAods Ev Tos 
dypoic StaitéacSat 1} avaotacic éyiyveto 
“The removal (to the city) was hard for them, because most of 
them had always been used to live in the country.” 
80 J give the traditional text, as in Kiihner-Gerth I, 38. Stuart Jones in the O.C.T. prints 


the variant reading fadiac ... odons, which normalizes the copula construction — need- 
lessly, as the parallels in 100 and 102 show. 
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In 100-102 eipi and yiyvopat are not really copula verbs but “verbs of 
occurrence,” with the lexical value take place, occur, proceed. This con- 
struction of the verb with action nouns as subject properly belongs with 
existential sentence Type V in Chapter VI §15. On the basis of the syntactical 
analysis given there, it will be seen that the adverbs dopdAems and padiag 
can be construed here with xop15h Eotat and dvayapioews otons because 
they are properly construed with xopiCovta1 and avaydpovot in the kernel 
sentences underlying 100 and 101. Hence these examples are not structurally 
comparable to the other uses of cop adv illustrated in this section.®* 


3. Adverbs in -wc¢ with Sentential Subjects or Impersonal Construction 


One Homeric example with an infinitival clause as underlying subject is 
perhaps to be regarded as a parallel to 100-102: 


103 Zl. 7.424 
EvGa SiayvOvat yarErnds tv &vopa Exactov 
“‘They found it hard to recognize each individual dead man” 
(Lattimore) 


Whether or not the infinitive is regarded as subject in the surface syntax, 
the construction of the adverb is certainly to be explained by an underlying 
yarenOs SiaytyvaoKovot, “They distinguish with difficulty.” 

In a quite distinct category we have a group of constructions with no 
specific subject expression provided by the context and with a predicate 
adverb indicating good or bad fortune. 


104 JI. 9.551 
toopa 6& Kovpitecat xaxdis fv 
“(As long as Meleager was fighting) so long did things go ill 
with the Couretes.”’ 


Similarly with suppletives for sipt: 


105 J!, 9,324 

Kaxas 5° dpa of méAs1 abdtt 

“It goes badly for (the mother bird) herself”’. 
106 Hadt. 1.8.2 | 


xpfiv yap Kavéaban yevéoSar kaxic 
“Tt was inevitable that disaster should befall Candaules.” 


81 A more complex example of cop adv with abstract subject, for which I can cite no exact 
parallel, was pointed out to me by K. J. Dover: Aristophanes Frogs 953: ob coi yap éortt 
TEpinatog KGAALotTa mepi ye tobtov ‘(Drop the question of democratic sympathies.) 
Conversation on this topic is not a good idea for you.’ Here éoti KaAA1ote functions as 
the superlative of Zoti KaAtig (see below, sentence 108); but the subject is an action noun 
equivalent in deep structure to your talking about democracy, The closest parallels are with 
unspecified sentential subjects below, 107-109, 
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This single formula for misfortune is balanced by several expressions for a 
favorable outcome. 


107 Euripides Medea 89 
ed yap Eotat 
“It will be well” (Compare ed yap ein “May it be well’ in Aesch. 
Ag. 217.) 
108 Ar. Plutus 1188 
Kards Eotat yap, Tv Gedo GEAy 
“It will be well, if the god is willing.”’ 82 


The polar contrast of good and evil fortune which characterizes the 
construction in 104-108 is clearly alluded to in 109 and probably explains 
the adverb in 110 as well: 


109 Thuc. 1.78.2 
OnotEpaMs Eotat Ev GSA Kivdvvebetat 
“*The risk is uncertain, whetber of success or misfortune.” 
110 7/7. 5.218 
mapoc & obK Ecostat GAs, 
tpiv y éni va 745° avdpi obv txzotolv Kai Syeogiv 
avi1pinv... tetpySijvar 
“Our luck will be no better until you and I face this man in 
force with horses and chariot.” 


In 104-110 the subject of sipi and suppletives is vaguely the situation, the 
course of affairs, but since there is no specific sentential subject provided by 
a clause or sentence in the context we may describe these uses as ‘“‘imper- 
sonal’. The verb has its most general meaning of (how) matters stand, 
corresponding to the expression of state or condition for personal subjects 
in 95-99, This general meaning is close to the sense of the verb in the veridical 
construction described in Chapter VII, where the most typical form involves 
an adverb in -a@¢: oft xy tads y’ Z0ti, Oo dyopevsts “These things are so, 
just as you say” (//. 24.373). Further examples will be given in Chapter VII. 
The following instance is perhaps closer to the use as verb of occurrence in 
100-101 and in Chapter VI §15: 


82 Comparable in sense but with a more definite sentential subject is a construction like 
hdéaco &v adtotc cin “It would be pleasing to them’’ Demosthenes LIX.30. This is 
equivalent in meaning and comparable in structure to the idiomatic use of cipi with dative 
participle, which does not have a place in my classification (although it might perhaps 
be listed as ‘‘predicate dative’? below, next to the predicate genitive): Z/. 14.108 é10i dé 
Kev dopéva ein, where Lattimore’s translation specifies the sentential subject: ‘‘What he 
says will be to my liking.’’ For the parallel Attic expression BovAopévotc etn, etc. see LSJ 


s.v. sipt C.O1.3. 
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111 J/. 11.838 
Tic v dp Bou tade Epya; ti PéESopev, Edpbr0d’ fpac; 
“But how shall this be, my lord Eurypylos? What shall we do?” 
(after Lattimore) 


For the continuation of this topic, see Chapter VII §5.88 


§23. THE LOCATIVE COPULA 


Strangely enough the traditional discussions of the verb be either fail to 
recognize the syntactic parallel between the nominal and the locative copula 
or else fail to make any systematic distinction between them. Thus two of 
the most widely-used authorities in classical philology, the Liddell-Scott- 
Jones Lexicon and Kithner-Gerth’s Ausfiihrliche Grammatik, both restrict 
the term “‘copula” to the case of the nominal copula, with a predicate 
adjective or noun in agreement with the subject.84 In comparative philology, 
on the contrary, the wider sense of copula is current but no difference in 
principle is recognized between the nominal and locative constructions. Thus 
in discussing the origin of the copula Brugmann cites sentences like J am here 
next to those of the form N is A, Nis N: The soldier is brave, He is a soldier; 
and Meillet begins his classic article on the nominal sentence with the two 
examples Pierre [est] savant, Pierre [est] dans la maison.®5 

This contrast between the two points of view is understandable. The 
Greek grammarians are concerned with formulating rules for the agreement 
of predicate adjectives and nouns, and these rules have no application to 
sentences with a locative copula. The comparative philologists were interested 
in more general phenomena, such as the omission of the verb be, which 
affect both types of sentences to an equal extent. Above all since Meillet’s 
study of the nominal sentence, the theory of the copula in L-E. has been 
dominated by the example of languages like Russian and Arabic, where the 
verb be is lacking in the present indicative for both types. As a result, 


83 T mention here, since it is listed by the grammarians together with examples of cop adv, 
the use of the adverb of intensity paAa with a construction of sit, e.g. in statements of 
weather: Had’ ebnusepiag otons It was very clear, para xewdvog Svtoc It was very stormy 
(cited by Ktihner-Gerth, 1.38 from Xen. Hell, I1.4:2, V.4.14). If this is a copula use, it 
belongs below with the impersonal construction, §28. Alternatively, cipi may be taken as 
verb of occurrence with the noun as subject. In neither case does GAa represent a predi- 
cate; it qualifies the adverb eb- or the verbal idea underlying the noun, as if we had pdaAa 
xewadcer “It is very stormy.’’ Similarly for the adverb in Hdt. ITI. 152 Seve fioav év 
ovdaKftiot, which is a paralocative transform of SewwH> éobAattov as Kiihner-Gerth 
recognize (ibid.). 

84 LSJ s.v. stut B; Kiihner-Gerth I, p. 42; cf. p. 3. 

85 K. Brugmann, Kurze vergleichende Grammatik, p. 627; Meillet, ‘‘La phrase nominale,’’ 
p. 1. 


y 
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the narrower notion of the copula in LSJ and Kiihner-Gerth strikes us today 
as archaic. As far as the verb be is concerned, there would seem to be no 
formal distinction between these types other than the word class of the 
predicate. Even in Spanish, where the locative copula is provided only by 
estar (from stare) and never by ser (from esse), the distinction is not drawn 
in the distribution of the two verbs, since estar can also serve as copula with 
many adjectives and with participles. 

But although the parallel between nominal and locative copula is un- 
deniable, the distinction is equally important. This is clear from the con- 
sideration of other languages, such as Chinese, which have a distinct verb 
for the locative copula or which, like Hungarian, make use of a verbless 
sentence for nominal predication in a sentence like Peter (is) a soldier but 
normally require a verb for the locative construction Peter is in the house.®® 
Even for English there is a significant formal difference between a sentence 
like Peter is a@ soldier or Peter is wise, on the one hand, and Peter is here 
or Peter is in the hause on the other. In the first case the verb is can be 
replaced by only a very small number of other verbs (becomes, is considered, 
is called, perhaps seems), whereas in the second case it can be replaced by 
almost any verb in the language: reads, works, plays, sleeps, dies, runs, jumps, 
sits, etc.84 

We have defined the locative copula as the verb be construed with an 
adverb or prepositional phrase of place, i.e. in sentences of the form N is D,,,, 
Nis PN. The distinction between local adverb and prepositional phrase is 
a superficial one, and I shall neglect it in what follows. Thus I shall symbolize 
all locative sentences by the formula N is PN. Except in the limiting case of 
adverbs like here and there, whose meaning is implicitly given relative to 
the position of speaker and hearer, there is no such thing as an “absolute” 
use of local adverbs. Absolute location is as incoherent in grammar as in 
physics. Even for adverbs like near (éyyb¢, oxed6v, etc.) and far (tnd0ob, 
£xdc) which are regularly used without further specification, there will always 
be some definite point of reference provided by the context or by the implicit 
position of the speaker. 


86 See F. Keifer in The Verb ‘Be’ andits Synonyms, Part 3, pp. 56f. Compare the situation in 
various Finno-Ugric languages described by R. Gauthiot Mémoires de la Société de 
Linguistique de Paris 15 (1908), 201ff., where in some cases the verb is required as in 
Hungarian, in other cases it is omitted when the sentence is merely locative: ‘‘Mais il 
suffit pour qu’il (le verbe) reparaisse que l’idée de présence se fasse jour méme trés discréte- 
ment, a cété de la simple indication de lieu’ (p. 217). 

87 In terms of language learning, the locative be probably represents a more basic concept 
than the nominal copula and is apparently learned earlier. See the evidence cited in 


Chapter VIII n, 10. 
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112 7. 10.113 
TOV Yap vijec Eaoty Exaotadta, obdé par’ Eyyvc 
“‘Their ships (sc. of Ajax and Idomeneus) lie farthest from us, 
and are not at all close.”’ 
(Lattimore, my italics) 


In most cases, what is called an “‘absolute use’’ is an elliptical construction, 
in the strict sense of “ellipse, where the completion is required by meaning 
and syntax and is actually provided from the context.88 

“Pure” examples of the locative construction, where the form N is PN 
serves only to indicate the position of the subject, are relatively rare. I count 
only about 40 examples in all (or 894) in the 562 occurrences of the verb in 
Iliad 1-12, and only 5 examples in the third person present indicative (for 
11 cases without the verb). Here are a few instances to add to 112 above: 


113 7]. 5.360 ~ 8.456 
Sop’ és “OAvprov (kona, tv’ &9avatav Ed0c éoti 
*“*so I may come to Olympos, where is the seat of the immortals.” 
(after Lattimore) 
114 JZ]. 8.16 
tOooOV Evepd’ “Atésw Soov odpavés sot and yainc 
“(Tartaros), as far beneath the house of Hades as heaven is 
from earth.” 


The most common Homeric examples are in participial form, where the 
verb be is not always required in the English translation. 


115 Jl. 2.27 
(Zedc) Sc osh tivendev édv péya KhSetar 
“Zeus, who although far away cares much for you” 
| (after Lattimore) 
116 Jl. 5.159 
Evo viac ptdpoio 66m AGBe Aapdavidao 
siv évi diope@ éd6vtac 
“Next he killed two children of Dardanian Priam who were in 
a single chariot.” 
(Lattimore) 


&§ Thus Chantraine cites 77. 3.45 xadov eldog éni as an example of “‘l’emploi absolu”’ of 
éni, but his own rendering makes clear that the form is to be construed as a preposition 
with an understood noun: “‘la beauté est répandue sur ses membres’? (Grammaire hom. I, 
105, my italics). In every case, as far as I can see, the absolute use of a preposition or 
preverb in Chantraine’s account (pp. 82-149) could be better described as a zeroing of 
the ‘‘object’’ of the preposition. For some perceptive remarks on the superficial nature 
of the distinction between preposition, preverb, and adverb, see Chantraine, ibid. pp. 85 
and 125 (§§117 and 181.) 
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I include among “pure” uses of the locative copula some cases where the 
preverb or proposition is joined to the verb: 


117 I]. 10.357 
GAA” Ste 51) f° &xecav Sovpnvexéc 7 Kai EXacoov 
“But when they were a spear’s throw away from him, or even less.” 


If we count the compound verb &meun in the expressions for absence ot 
distance as purely locative, we should do the same for the symmetrical case 
of nape for presence and proximity. 


118 JI. 2.485 
busic yap Yeai gots, mapsoté te, toté te ndvta 
‘For you who are goddesses, are there, and you know all things” 
(Lattimore, my italics) 


Although in such uses the verb seems to have a stronger sense than the mere 
copula, that sense is itself purely locative. 


§24. PARALOCATIVE USES OF N is PN 


I employ the term “paralocative” to describe a variety of uses which are 
indistinguishable in form from the locative copula but where the meaning of 
the sentence is not primarily or exclusively locative. The chief types are 
(1) the pregnant locative, where the literal sense of place is appropriate but 
does not constitute the essential force of the expression (i.e. where the 
sentence is not adequately rendered as a mere statement of place), (2) the 
metaphorical paralocative, where the literal sense of place is no longer 
appropriate, and (3) the locative-existential, where we might render the 
construction by there is in English. Since these distinctions, and the contrast 
with pure locatives, depend primarily upon the meaning of the sentence in 
its context and not upon its syntactical form, there will be room for con- 
siderable difference of opinion in the classification of particular cases. Only 
in certain cases of the metaphorical use can we specify a syntactic criterion 
for distinguishing them from locatives in the literal sense. 


1. Pregnant Uses of the Locative 


When used literally as in 118, xap-stpt expresses presence near or beside a 
person, an object, or an event. In its pregnant uses the same compound verb 
indicates that the subject stands on the side of, is a supporter of the object 
in the dative. (Here ‘‘object’’ has the ambiguity already noted for “‘subject”’: 
it indicates both the noun in the dative and the person or thing to which 


the noun refers.) 
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119 J], 3.440 
napa yap Ssoi siot kai Hptv 
‘“We too have gods on our side.” 


Similarly with the verb unexpressed: 


120 J]. 1.174 
nap Eyotye kai GAAo1 
of KE HE TLLY|OOvOT 
“There are others with me, who will do me honor” 
, (Lattimore) 


Note that in both 119 and 120 one might detect an existential nuance and 
hence list these as examples under 3 below. When the subject is not a person 
the sense of mép-eott is rather belongs to, is at his disposition. 


121 21. 9.135 =277 
tadta pév abtika navia napéooetat (sc. “AxtATit) 
‘See these gifts will be his at once.”’ 
(Lattimore) 


The use of m&pett in 121 is clearly related to the standard construction 
ott por=“I have.” Because of the frequent overlap between locative and 
possessive constructions of sipi, the latter might be listed here among the 
paralocative uses. Since in many possessive uses, however, no locative ex- 
pression occurs, I treat this construction separately in Chapter VI §12. 
(For other paralocative uses of x&petpt, some of which are metaphorical, 
see LSJ s.v.) 


122 Ji. 11.681 
(ovveAdooapev Tnouc) 
naoag SnAsiac, TOAATo1 $& nHAO1 Onfjoav 
“(We carried off 150 horses) mares all of them and many with 
foals following underneath. 


(Lattimore) 
123 ZI. 1.63 
Kai yap t Svap éx Atdc Eottiv 
“A dream also comes from Zeus.” 
(Lattimore) 


I count 122 as a pregnant use, since dxfjoav indicates not only the position 
of the foals but also their unweaned state. Similarly in 123 the construction 
with é«x may be taken literally, but it expresses the idea that Zeus is the 
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guarantor or inspirer, not only the local source of dreams. So also in the 
usual phrases for parentage or ancestry: 


124 7/. 21.189 
635° dp’ Aiakds éx Aids fev 
“But Aiakos was the son of Zeus.” 


We might list here as paralocative the parallel uses of the genitive of source 
alone, without éx, on the grounds that the noun with oblique case-ending 
is in fact equivalent to a prepositional phrase: tadtns tot yeveric te Kai 
aipatos evyouat efvar “Of this race and blood do I claim to be” (//. 6.211). 
On purely formal grounds, however, I treat this construction separately 
with other examples of the predicate genitive (below, §26). 

As already mentioned, these pregnant uses are distinguished from the 
“pure” locative by the fact that they cannot generally be rendered by the 
English copula alone but call for some stronger expression like come from, 
belong to, stand beside. Observe that this stronger value for the verb is 
(paradoxically) compatible with its omission, as in 120. As far as I can see, 
these pregnant uses are rather less common in classic prose than in Homer, 
and this may contribute to an impression that the strong uses of sipi tend 
to decline in favor of the “‘mere copula’. However, the development of the 
next category points in the opposite direction. 


. 2. Metaphorical Uses of the Locative Construction 


Truly metaphorical uses in my sense, where the literal local value of the 
preposition is no longer appropriate to the context, are rather rare in Homer 
but extremely common in later Greek. 


125 7}. 1.562 
GAN’ &rO Jouod / pHAAOV Epoi Eosat 
“Vou (will) be more distant from my heart than ever.” 
(Lattimore) 


Similar metaphorical uses of &x6 in Homer can probably be counted on the 
fingers of one hand: I find only dnd do&fjg in J/, 10.324 and a similar phrase 
at Od. 11.344. In Attic, however, we have an abundant series of metaphors 
built on the same pattern: &xd tpdmov, ad Katpob, dnd yvapns etc. (see 
LSJ s.v. &n6 1.3). 


126 71. 9.116 
a&vti vo TOAAGV 
Aadv éotiv &vyp Sv te Zevcs Kfipt gtAjon 
“Worth many fighters is that man whom Zeus in his heart loves.” 
(Lattimore) 
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The literal local sense of position opposite, facing is more frequent with the 
forms d&vta, &veinv, avtia (cf. dvips, etc.), though it occurs also with dvti. 
From Homer on, however, the notion of facing in battle gives the construc- 
tion with &vti its pregnant sense of opponent, hostile to, while the matching 
of items in barter and weighing one amount against another in the scales 
gives rise to the equally natural metaphor of being a substitute (equivalent) 
for, being worth the price, as in 126. 

Another preposition with a well-established metaphorical value in Homer 
is TEpt: 


127 II. 1.287 
GAN’ 63° dvip &SéAe nepi mavt@v Eppevat GAA@v 
“Yet here is a man who wishes to be above all others” 
(Lattimore) 


Lattimore has rendered nepi (etymologically “beyond”’) by a different spatial 
metaphor (“‘above’”’). The etymological sense of mepi-sipt (“lie beyond’’) is 
common in metaphorical uses in Homer, like 127, as well as in the classic 
senses of the verb: fo be superior to, to survive, be left over. When used 
literally in statements of place xepi- means “around”, “‘about’’, and this 
gives rise to a different metaphor, of which the beginnings are found in the 
Homeric use of compound verbs (see Chantraine, Grammaire hom. II, 125), 
and which is widely extended in classical and post-classical usage, e.g. for 
the title of treatises mepi tig woxfic “On the Soul’’, etc. One typical instance: 


128 Lysias XIII.83 
do ob nmexoinkse nepi Ov éottv 1 aitia 
“that he did not commit the acts concerning which he is accused.” 


The post-Homeric uses of N is PN in an “‘abstract’’ or metaphorical sense 
are too numerous and too diverse to catalogue here. In most cases there is 
an obvious analogy between the transferred or figurative sense and a strictly 
local use of the same preposition (or of its root: for nepi “beyond” cf. népav, 
mepa@). Thus in 128 the accusation “centers on’’ or comprehends certain 
acts just as a circumference or a surrounding wall encloses (mepi-eyst) a 
certain space. The development of metaphorical or extended uses for ex- 
pressions which also have a literal spatial sense is one of the most general 
and fruitful tendencies in all language, and the details belong rather to a 
study of the Greek prepositions and preverbs than to an investigation of the 
verb be. I note a few representative examples. 

(a) cipi év+dative: I am in X’s power. Hesiod Erga 669 év toitc yap tédo0c 
éotiv Opd> Gyaddv te kaxdv te “On them (sc. the gods) depends the out- 
come of good and evil alike.” Frequent in Attic prose, e.g. with a complex 
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sentential subject: Lysias 1.34 év byiv & got métepov xpi tobtoug (sc. 
tovg vouiovs) ioxvpods 7 pydevdc a&iovg sivar “It is up to you whether 
these laws shall be binding or invalid.” The figurative background of the 
construction can be seen in certain Homeric formulas, e.g. I/. 7.102 vixne 
neipat éxovtat év d9avatovct Yeotow “The threads of victory are held in 
the hands of the immortals” (Lattimore). This is presumably the sense of 
the much-discussed formula taftta SeHv év yobvaot Keitat “This lies on the 
knees of the gods” (//. 17.514, 20.435, Od. 1.267, etc.).89 

(b) The same construction is frequently used to specify the means or 
circumstances of an action or the state in which one stands. So without 
the verb: JI. 16.630 év yap yepai térA0¢ noAéuov, énéwv & éEvi Povdt 
“‘Warfare’s finality lies in the work of hands, that of words in council” 
(Lattimore); Z/. 9.230 év d01f] 6& cawoépev if dnoAéo9at/vijac “It is in doubt 
whether we save or lose our ships.” With a suppletive of be: Zi. 2.340 év 
rmopt di BovXai te yevoiato “Let counsels be given to the flames”’ (Lattimore). 
Despite the vividness of the image, the metaphorical character of the ex- 
pression can be defined syntactically here, since BovAn is not a first-order 
nominal but an action nominalization of BobAopat/BovAsbopat “to intend,” 
‘“‘deliberate’. The strength of the imagery depends upon the fact that a 
first-order (concrete) noun appears in the specification of place (&év xvupi, 
év yspot). This imagery is naturally weakened when the object of év is itself 
no longer a concrete noun but a nominalization of the verbal predicate 
(as in évi Bovai above). The verb be then figures as a verb operator, as in 
the English cases which we have described (in Chapter I §8) as morphological 
variants on the corresponding verb: John is in love with Mary <— John loves 
Mary, John is in a hurry — John hurries. So in Greek: 


of év apy} OvtEes «< dpyovar 
‘“‘Those in power,”’ “the rulers” “They rule’ 
Hoav év oviaxijor < éQvAaTTOV 
‘They were on guard”’ “They guarded”’ 


Expressions of this type are about as common in Attic prose as in English: 
Ev TooT@ TH THOT WGAAOV HSn Svtec (Thuc. 1.8.4) “being in this condition” ; 


88 J am unconvinced by the over-literal interpretation of R. B. Onians, The Origins of 
European Thought (2nd ed. 1954), e.g. p. 331 on the “‘mechanism of fate’’. Suggestive as 
his method is in many details, Onians’ conclusions are vitiated by a naive primitivism. 
He forgets that the language of Homer is poetic, and that a// language is metaphorical 
in that it works with analogies between visual spatial relations and abstract or intellectually 
perceived connections. Onians would reduce these analogies to identity, so that the Homeric 
gods cannot control the acts and fates of men unless they are holding on to the end of a 
lasso which is bound around the victim’s bodies. 
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év odSepth nw toiadty Gpaptig Svteg (Thuc. 1.78.4) “We are not yet in 
that error”; év GogaAsotét@ elvat (Xen. Anab. 1.8.22) “be in the greatest 
safety”; &v torobtots 58 Svtes mpdypaot (ibid. II.1.16) “since we are in such 
a situation”; #5n 5& év épyt] Svtav (bid. II.1.3) “when they were already 
under way”; etvat av &Etopati, &v tapayats “be in esteem’’, “in trouble”, 
etc. (see LSJ s.v. sipt C.IV.3). 

(c) én{ +dative, with a sense close to (a) above: Xen. Anab. 1.1.4 BovAedetar 
Snws pirote Ett Eotar Eni tH d5eA9H “He resolved that he would never be 
again in his brother’s power.” Also with a wider variety of senses, as in 
(b) above: Lysias XIII.87 odtog én” adbtogmpm@ éoti “He is caught in the 
act”; elvat éxi totic mp&ypactv “to be engaged in affairs’, etc. (see LSJ, 
ibid. IV. 5). 

(d) nap-cott, EE-cont, and &v-eott construed with infinitives in the sense 
“It is possible, permissible.” (See the potential construction of &ot1 + infini- 
tive, Chapter VI §17). Note that the metaphorical background is quite clear 
in the case of népsott “It is at hand, at one’s disposal” (cf. 121 above) 
and Evsott (see (a) above), more obscure in the case of &€sott. For meta- 
phorical uses of napé, mpdsc, etc. with sipi, see the Lexicon under the various 
prepositions. 


§25. LOCATIVE-EXISTENTIAL USES. 
NOMINAL COPULA WITH EXISTENTIAL SENSE 


Since the pregnant uses of the locative described in the preceding section 
are those in which a literal statement of place is appropriate but insufficient 
as a rendering of the construction, it was pointed out that all locative- 
possessive uses of sipi — sentences in which, for a single occurrence of the 
verb, a statement of place overlaps or coincides with a statement of owner- 
ship — might be classified as pregnant locatives. The same is true for locative- 
existentials, where a construction of the form N is PN with a literal local 
sense has an additional nuance which we describe in terms of existence or 
render into English by our locution “‘There is a such-and-such’’. This nuance 
is discussed at length in Chapter VI. Here I only point out how common it 
is for statements of place to be accompanied. by an “existential” suggestion 
which would justify the translation as “there is”. We may say that, in general, 
when the subject N has not been mentioned or alluded to in the preceding 
context (or when the syntax of the subject is indefinite rather than definite), 
a statement of place of the form N is PN can always serve to introduce this 
subject into the discourse and thus to suggest or affirm its existence. This is 
particularly noticeable when the position of the subject noun is delayed, 
so that instead of N, is PN, the actual word order is PN, is N, or is PN, N,. 
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129 Od. 12.80 
HEaow O° Ev okonéAg Eoti onéos heposidéc 
‘About the middle of the crag is a dim cave.” 
(Palmer) 
130 7]. 3.114 
| tebyed t eEeddovto: té pév katéGevt’ Eni yaiy 
TAnStov dAANAaV, dAiyn & Av dugic &povpa. 
“They stripped off their armor and laid it on the ground/near to 
one another, so there was little ground left between them.” 
(after Lattimore) 


131 7]. 3.45 
GA” obdk Eott Bin ppeciv oddé tic GAKT 
“But there is no strength in your heart, no courage.” 
| (Lattimore) 
132 71. 1.300 
tov d° GAAov & poi Eo Yor} mapa vot pedcivy 
“But of all the other things that are mine beside my fast black 
ship.” 
(Lattimore) 


In the last two cases we have an overlap between the locative and possessive 
construction (with dative of person, viz. oot understood in 131), in addition 
‘to the existential nuance, which is perhaps weakest in 132 where it is not 
rendered in Lattimore’s translation. Only in 132 is there no delayed subject 
N. Notice that the existential nuance of 129 is brought out in Palmer’s 
translation by imitating the Greek word order, without the formula “there 
is.” 129 may serve as the paradigm of a locative-existential construction which 
is equally characteristic of classical prose: 


133 Xen. Anab. 1.2.7 

| évrabdda Kopo Bactiseia Av xai napddetcog péyas 
‘In this place there was a palace and a great park belonging to 
Cyrus.” 


134 Ibid. 1.2.13 
évtadGa Av mapa tiv 650v Kphvn f Midov kadovpévy 
“Here there was by the roadside a spring called ‘the spring of 
Midas’.”’ 


In 133 we again have the convergence of locative and possessive constructions 
with an existential nuance. The importance of this overlap between the 
locative, possessive, and existential values of cipi has been noted in some 
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earlier studies of the verb.9 Only recently, however, has the attempt been 
made to develop a theory of the verb be which takes account of this 
phenomenon.?! 

It is interesting to observe that the strong locative-existential sense is 
compatible with the omission of the verb: 


135 JI. 1.156 
érel 7 UGAG TOAAG petago 
oped te oxtoevta OdAaook te Tynecou 
**Since indeed there is much that lies between us, 
the shadowing mountains and the echoing sea”’ (Lattimore) 


The existential force is guaranteed in 135 not only by the delayed position 
of the subjects nouns (oipea and $déAacoca spelling out moAAG) but above 
all by the quantifier-adjective moAAG “‘many’’, like dAiyn “little” in 130. 
See parallel examples with moAAG and the verb expressed in the discussion 
of existential Type II], Chapter VI §11. 

For completeness I illustrate here the overlap of the existential sense with 
instances of the nominal copula as well. The existential nuance is normally 
PLONIGed or confirmed by a quantifier adjective or pronoun like “someone’’, 

“no one’, “‘all’’, “‘other”’, or a definite numeral. 


136 7], 1.144 
lc dé Tic APXOs avip PovaAngdpos gota 
“Let there be one responsible man in charge of her.” 
(Lattimore) 
137 Jf, 8.521 
ovAaKkt, 66 tic Eunsdoc Eota 
“Let there be a watch kept steadily” (Lattimore) 


138 Z/. 1.271 
ob tic / tv of viv Bpotot eiotv extySdvio1 
““No one of the mortals now alive upon earth”’ (Lattimore) 


139 I]. 5.877 
GALo1 pév yap mavtes Soot Yeot cia’ év “OAtune@ 
“For all the rest, as many as are gods on Olympos” 
| (Lattimore) 


#0 See Guiraud, La phrase nominale en grec, pp. 177ff. “existence locale’, 188f. ‘‘existence 
possessive”’, 196ff. “existence locale possessive.” Compare D. Barbelenet, De la phrase a 
verbe étre dans l’ionien d’ Hérodote, pp. 21-4. 

*1 For the theoretical issues, see my brief remarks in ‘“The Greek Verb ‘to be’”’, pp. 257f. 
and above all J. Lyons, ‘‘A note on possessive, existential and locative sentences”’, 
Foundations of Language 4 (1967), pp. 390-6, Introduction, pp. 388-99, and “Existence, 
Location, Possession and Transitivity”’ in Logic, Methodology and Philosophy of Science III, 
ed. B. van Rootselaar and J. F. Staal (Amsterdam, 1968), pp. 495-503. 
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In 139 the translation might just as well read: “As many gods as (there) are 
on Olympos”; similarly in 138: “those who are mortals on earth.” In 139 
the construction and in 138 the sense represents an overlap or ambiguity 
between nominal and locative copula. In 136 and 137 there is at best an 
implicit reference to place. The predicate construction as it stands is purely 
nominal, but the existential nuance is unmistakable. 

This topic is continued in Chapter VI §13. 


§26. THE PREDICATE GENITIVE 


I mention here, for lack of a better place, the construction of sipf with a 
genitive, a construction which is not covered by our formal definition of 
the copula but whose similarity to the copula in a strict sense is intuitively 
clear. (For the possibility of regarding this construction as paralocative, 
and hence classifying it under the copula form N is PN, see above §24, 
p. 161 after sentence 124.) The genitive case-ending serves in Greek to 
express a great number of different relations between its noun and another 
noun, verb, or adjective; and the same diversity — both syntactic and seman- 
tic — characterizes the predicate construction of the genitive with sipt. 
Attempts to classify these uses according to some systematic scheme tend 
to be arbitrary, and I simply list a few representative instances under four 
general headings. (For a fuller enumeration of examples and a rather uncon- 
vincing classification, see Schwyzer-Debrunner pp. 89-136.) 


1. Partitive Genitive (including what Schwyzer-Debrunner call “ Zugeh@rig- 
keit zu einer Gruppe’) 


fv 5& Kat odtos¢ Kai 6 LwKpatys tHv Gugi MiAntov 
OTPATEVOLEVOV 


“This man and Socrates were both among those who took part 
in the campaign against Miletus” (Xen. Anab. 1.2.3) 


étbyxave yap Kai PovAfic dv 
“He happened to be a member of the council” (Thuc. III.70.5) 


ft yap ZéXevd Eottiy tic “Aciac 
“‘Zeleia is (a city) of Asia Minor” (Demosthenes IX. 43) 


goti tOv yaAenwtatav AaPetv Tiva Tiotiv TEpi AdTASC 

(sc. wor fis) 

“It is extremely difficult to come to a definite conclusion on this 
topic of the soul.” (Aristotle De Anima 402* 10) 
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2. Genitive of Source, Ancestry, Material ( ~ Ablative-Genitive) 
natpos 8 Eu’ ayadoto 
“TI am of a good father” (J/. 21.109: cf. ZI. 14.113 matpdg 5° && 
é&ya900 ... elvat, which is a true paralocative) 
TADTIS TOL YEeveEtic TE Kat aTpatos sbyopat e{vat 
“Of such a race and blood, I claim to be” (//. 6.211: cf. Z/. 19.111 
ofic && atpatés ciot yevé9Ane for paralocative parallel) 
*, Kpnric pév é0T71 AiS@v pEeyarAov 
“The foundation is of large stones” (Hdt. 1.93.2) 
(otepavonc), Sonep tov 7 Pddov Svtac, GAX’ od ypvatov 
“As if the crowns were of violets or roses, but not of gold.” 
(Demosth. XXII.70) 
3. Genitive of Measure and Price 


(ta teixn) Av 5é otadiov paAtota OKTHO 

“The wall was of approximately eight stades” (Thuc. IV 66.3) 
tod 5& Mapovov 16 sdpdc éottv Eikoot Kai névte TOSHV 

“The width of the Marsyas (River) is 25 feet’ (Xen. Anab. 1.2.8) 
TO tinny oti ths yapas EEaxioylAiwov tTaAdvtov 

“The valuation of the land is 6,000 talents’ (Demosthenes XIV.19) 


4, Genitive of Belonging to (as Property or Distinctive Mark) 


Botwtdyv f mOAts Eotar 
“The city will belong to the Boeotians” (Lysias XII.58) 
tod yap KpGtoc EOTL HEyYLOTOV 
‘“‘For to him (Zeus) does supreme power belong” (Z/. 2.118, etc.) 
TOV YAP PAYNV VIKOVtOV Kal TO dpyetv éoti 
‘“‘For the rule belongs to those who are victorious in battle’ 
(Xen. Anab. IT.1.4) 
TO OE VALTLKOV TEXVIS EoTiV 
““Naval power is a matter for technical competence” 
(Thuc. 1.142.9) 


When a particular example does not fit under any more definite category, it is 
often described as a “genitive of quality” or the like; e.g. Hdt. 1,107.2 
Kappvtons, tov siptoxe oixing pév g6vta dyadic, todmov 6é ovytov 
““Cambyses, whom he found to be of a good house and a quiet disposition’, 
Note that the first genitive in this passage could be classified under 2 above, 
but not the second. 

Unlike the construction of sipi+dative, most of these uses with the 
genitive seem to be essentially copulative; they are comparable to a meta- 
phorical or abstract extension of the locative ideas involved in the partitive 
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(be among, be included in) and in the ablative-genitive of source (be from). 
The case is slightly different for the genitive of possession, which would 
seem to be in competition with the dative construction if we judge from the 
English translations, According to Benveniste, however, etpi with the genitive 
does not express possession in the sense of the dative but rather belonging to 
(appartenance) as the predicaté of some definite object determined as his or 
mine; whereas the dative construction expresses possession from the point 
of view of the person who does or does not possess something.®? Hence, as. 
Benveniste points out, the dative construction takes a (syntactically) indefinite 
object: Eott pot ypvods “I have gold”, but not “I have this gold.” The 
contrast is clearest in the negative, which with the dative means J do not have 
any: obd« Eott Lot xpjpata “I have no money”; while the negative form of 
the genitive construction means It belongs not to him but to someone else: 
Aesch. Ag. 940 obtot yovaikds éottv ipeipew udyne “It does not befit a 
woman to love’ battle’ (though this may be a virtue in a man). 
For the dative of possession, see Chapter VI §12. 


§27. THE IMPERSONAL CONSTRUCTION 


I have postponed to the end a discussion of the impersonal construction as 
such, since it involves some very general questions that are indifferent to 
the distinction between nominal and locative copula, indifferent even to the 
‘distinction between the copula and any ordinary verbal predicate. 

As Edward Hermann remarked in 1926, the topic of impersonal verbs has 
probably been discussed more frequently than any other subject in traditional 
linguistics. The peculiar theoretical interest of this phenomenon lies in the 
challenge it poses to the classic analysis of the proposition into subject and 
predicate terms. It must be remembered that this traditional analysis has its 
roots not only in the syllogistic doctrine of terms but also in a coordinate 
theory of the intellect whichis a common assumption of European philosophy 
from Aquinas to Kant. According to the post-Aristotelian doctrine of the 
“three operations of the intellect,” a proposition or sentence is an expression 
of the second intellectual operation, namely judgment (iudicium, Urteil). 
The latter consists in the synthesis of two concepts (intentiones, conceptus, 
Begriffe or Vorstellungen), each of which is itself a product of the first, 
most elementary operation of the mind. Thus intuition or the apprehension 
of simples (intuitio, apprehensio simplex, Anschauung, etc.) furnishes the 
mind with ideas or concepts; the faculty of judgment combines and separates 
these concepts; combining them in affirmative judgments, separating them 


92 Problémes de linguistique générale, pp. 196f. 
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in negative judgments. The third operation, or reason proper, moves from 
judgment to judgment, inferring conclusions from premises.® 

We meet this doctrine briefly stated and applied to language in the first 
chapter on syntax in the Port Royal Grammar. | 
Le jugement que nous faisons des choses, comme quand je dis, /a terre est ronde, s’appelle 
PROPOSITION;; et ainsi toute proposition enferme nécessairement deux termes; 1’un 


appelé sujet, qui est ce dont on affirme, comme terre; et l’autre appelé attribut, qui est ce 
qu’on affirme, comme ronde; et de plus la liaison entre ces deux termes, est. 


The Port Royal authors observe that whereas terms are the object for the 
first operation of the mind, the link between them belongs to judgment, 
which is described as “the proper action of our mind and the manner in 
which we think.” 94 Hence the fundamental importance of the verb is, as the 
expression of this essential action of the human mind in thinking and judging. 

If our thinking consists in the linking of one concept (the subject) with 
another (the predicate), a judgment without a subject is properly unthinkable; 
and the Port Royal Grammar is at some pains to show that the “impersonal 
verbs” must in fact be analyzed into distinct subject and predicate terms.%5 
Their analysis has not been generally adopted, but the theoretical tendency 
to reduce the impersonal construction to subject-predicate form has remained 
strong in classical grammar down to our own day. Not only does the 
19th century Greek grammar of Kihner-Gerth announce that ““unpersdnliche 
Verben ... kennt die griechische Sprache nicht” (I, 36 Anm. 3), but the much 
more recent manual of Schwyzer, in the edition by Debrunner in 1950, 
continues to insist that “‘Nur fiir ein jingeres Sprachempfinden und durch 
die Ubersetzung in moderne Sprachen werden zu Impersonalien verba wie 
dei, EFeotiv, mpéret, SnAot, wéAer...” (p. 621, Zusatz 2). 

Nevertheless, the phenomenon exists, and it is not the invention of a 
modern Sprachempfinden. The term “‘impersonal verb” goes back to Priscian, 
and some of the typical examples were discussed by the Greek Stoics and 
grammarians.*® The ancient term “impersonal” reflects the fact that such 
*8 I do not know who is the true author of this vastly influential theory of the intellectual 
faculties. Its Aristotelian basis is neatly summarized and systematized by Alexander of 
Aphrodisias in his De Anima, in the early third century A.D.; but the completed doctrine 
is later, and perhaps Arabic in origin. 

#4 “La liaison appartient a la seconde (opération), qu’on peut dire étre proprement l’action 
de notre esprit, et la maniére dont nous pensons.’? Grammaire générale et raisonnée, 
Seconde partie, ch. I, 3rd ed. 1769, p. 66. 

"5 Ibid. ch. XIX; Des Verbes impersonels: ‘‘Pudet me; c’est-a-dire pudor tenet, Ou est 
tenens me .... Statur, c’est-a-dire statio fit, ou est facta, ou existit.”’ 

86 See Steinthal, Geschichte der Sprachwissenschaft, 1, 306 for a Stoic description of 
(LoKpatet) petopéret as a mapaobvuPapa or zapaKxatnyopnpa, a deviant predicate. For 
an extended survey of the topic from Quintilian to Franz Brentano, see F. Miklosich, 


Subjektlose Sdtze, 2nd ed. Vienna, 1883, pp. 7-23. It is only natural that defenders of the 
reality of the subjectless sentence at the end of the last century, in reaction against the 
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verbs occur only in the unmarked “‘third” person singular, and hence might 
properly be described as lacking any distinction of persons. The term 
“‘subjectless” has been preferred by modern authors who wish to emphasize 
the challenge to the classical subject-predicate dogma. I shall use the two 
terms as equivalent designations for a sentence type( )VQ, occurring only 
in the third person singular, with no subject N. 

The entire problem must be reformulated in the light of the contemporary 
distinction between surface grammar and deep structure. For on the one 
hand it is clear that, at the most superficial level, every English sentence 
must have a grammatical subject, if only the dummy pronoun it; whereas it 
is equally clear that in a case like Jt is raining the word it does not represent 
the subject or agent of the verb in any “‘deep”’ sense, i.e. is not a pro-word 
for some more specific N. Furthermore, the importance of the subjectless 
sentence pattern will vary greatly with the form assigned to deep structure 
in a given theory. In the case theory of Charles Fillmore, for example, one 
might say that the kernel of every sentence is provided by an impersonal verb 
that stands in various case relations to an array of nouns. The apparent 
subject position for a noun in any given sentence will represent only a 
superficial highlighting or emphasis on one of these realized case relations, 
and there is no reason why every sentence should prefer some noun in this 
particular way. (The only thing corresponding to the traditional notion of 
subject in Fillmore’s deep structure is the category of agent, and many verbs 
will not require this category.)9? In Fillmore’s theory, an impersonal con- 
struction might well be regarded as the normal sentence form. 

In the theory of sentence structure used here, we preserve the tra- 
ditional subject-predicate pattern in our general formula NVQ by the 
formal contrast between N on the one hand and VQ on the other. (This is 
even more explicit in Chomsky’s noun phrase-verb phrase terminology.) 
Hence the impersonal form ( )V@, with an empty position for N in deep 
structure, must be recognized as a genuine anomaly — which does not mean 
that the anomaly cannot exist or that the theory must be false. It does mean 
that the theory may be inappropriate for the description of a language in 
which the most typical sentence types turn out to be without a subject N, 
for then the theory will describe most sentences as anomalous. In Chapter II 
we saw that there are languages such as Nootka for which this seems to be 


classical theory of the intellect, were happy to invoke Brentano’s alternative theory of 
judgment which takes as a basic judgmental form the simple, unitary recognition of a 
single object or concept. Besides Miklosich, p. 22, see a long series of articles by A. Marty, 
“Uber subjektlose Satze, etc.’’ in the Vierteljahrsschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Philosophie, 
especially vol. 19 (1895), pp. 19-87, 263~334. 

97 See Fillmore, ‘‘The Case for Case’, esp. pp. 24-51; above, p. 58 n. 33. 
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the case, and perhaps the same can be said for the so-called ergative 
languages.°8 It is to such languages that a theory like Fillmore’s most 
naturally applies. But this is not the situation in Indo-European generally, 
and most decidedly not the case in Homeric Greek. For the latter we can 
say that a sentence without a subject nominal in deep structure is so rare 
_ if it occurs at all — that we readily describe it as an anomaly. The situation 
is slightly different for classic Greek, where impersonal constructions become 
more conspicuous, at least in surface syntax. But the ease with which most 
of these can be derived from underlying NVQ forms probably helps to explain 
the reluctance of the standard grammars to admit impersonal sentences as 
an authentic phenomenon in Greek. 

In applying our transformational theory to the problem in hand we must 
distinguish at least three types of impersonal construction, in addition to a 
fourth type which has sometimes been mistakenly described as impersonal. 

(1) An elementary construction for which there is no plausible subject N, 
such as Italian piove, Modern Greek Bpéyet “it rains” and Enpepdver 
“it dawns.”’ | 

(2) Animpersonal construction which has a paraphrastic (“synonymous’’) 
equivalent of the NVQ type, so that it may be regarded as a stylistic variant 
or optional transform of the latter, for example péAet pot tobtav “It con- 
cerns me about these things,” which can be analyzed as a secondary variant 
on péAet pot tabta, “These things concern me.” 

(3) An impersonal construction that does not have a subject-predicate 
equivalent but which contains in its source a NVQ kernel sentence that is 
recognizably “embedded” in the transform, as French J] me faut partir can 
be derived from a kernel Je pars. 

(4) Finally, we distinguish a fourth class of pseudo-impersonals that must 
be excluded from the present discussion, where the subject of the verb is 
left vague or unexpressed but where it could be expressed without altering 
the structure of the sentence, e.g. Aéyovat “they (people) say’, éadAntyEs, 
“(the soldier whose task it was) sounded the trumpet.” 9 

Now the astronishing fact about Homeric Greek is that impersonal con- 
structions of the first type are almost entirely absent, and there are only two 
or three instances of the second type. The only significant class of sentences 
in Homer which might be described as impersonal belongs to the third type, 
and here we can in most cases identify a sentential subject, as I have done in 
§§6 and 10 above. And whether we call this a sentential subject or simply 


8 For ergative languages, see Lyons, Introduction, 351-9, and Fillmore, ‘“The Case for 
Case’’, pp. 54-60. 

89 See above, Chapter IIT §6, p. 75. The necessary distinction between type 4 and mg true 
impersonal is made, e.g., by Miklosich, p. 2. 
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a kernel, this sentential component is itself of NVQ form. We are left with 
only a very few cases where no definite sentential subject or kernel can be 
identified from the context. 

Hence the N¥Q pattern, which is typical for Greek generally, is well-nigh 
universal in Homer. Although we find a considerable increase in the number 
and variety of impersonal constructions in classic Attic, this form still 
remains marginal in comparison, say, with the importance of impersonals 
like es rauscht or es friert mich in modern German. | illustrate the three types, 
with special reference to the use of sii. 


§28. IMPERSONAL CONSTRUCTIONS OF ELEMENTARY FORM (TYPE 1): 
EXPRESSIONS FOR WEATHER AND TIME 


The privileged domain of elementary impersonals is the class of meteorologi- 
cal verbs, illustrated above by modern Greek Bpéyet “It rains” and Enpepavet 
‘It dawns’’, ‘““Day breaks”. There are no examples of this type to be found 
in the Homeric corpus.!9 Statements concerning the weather are given either 
(a) with the name of a god as subject N, given in the sentence or specified 
by the context, as J/. 9.236 Zebc ... dotpaatet “Zeus sends lightning’, or 
(b) the weather event itself is expressed as noun with a verb of occurrence 
(Od. 14.476 yidv yéver” qite mayvn “Snow came like hoarfrost’’) or with 
an ordinary descriptive verb (//. 12.278 dc te vioddeg yidvog xintaot 
Sapetai ‘fas flakes of snow fall thick’’). 

Closely related to meteorological verbs are the locutions for time of day 
or season of the year. In Homer these are normally of form (b) above: 
Il. 9.474 Sts 81) Sexatn por émHaAvGe voé “when the tenth night came upon 
me”, Z/, 21.111 S00etat # Aas F SeiAn Hf péEoov Hpap/énr6te ... There will be 
a dawn, an afternoon, or midday, when ...”, yévet’ 11a¢, Epavn Has “Dawn 
arose, appeared.”’ These sentences with a verb of occurrence belong to a 
subclass of Type V existentials; see Chapter VI §§15 and 16. In post- 
Homeric Greek the verb of occurrence with nouns of time and weather is 
typically yiyvetai: Hdt. 1.11.1 do 5& Tépn taxtota éyeyOves “as soon as 
it was day”, 1.12.1 vuxtdg yevopévns “when night had come”. 

The absence of impersonal constructions for weather and time in Homer 
is all the more striking in view of the contrast not only with Modern Greek 
Enuepovet “it dawns” but with the probable existence of a corresponding 
impersonal verb in the etymological background of ja¢ (cf. Sanscrit ucchati, 
Lithuanian austa “it dawns’). There is no reason to suppose that the 


100 See Hermann, “‘Subjektlose Satze’’, pp. 275f. Cf. Chantraine, Grammaire hom. II, p. 7 
§9, Remarque; Schwyzer-Debrunner p. 621.3. 
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Homeric situation is in any sense primitive: it represents a high point in 
the development of the personal or NVQ sentence type for expressions which 
other languages, and other periods of Greek, render in impersonal form,11 
If we take into account the vivid pictorial value of a> fpododaKtvA0G 
“Dawn the rosyfingered”’, like Zeus the Thunderer or Poseidon the Earth- 
shaker, we see that the suppression or repersonalizing of impersonal meteoro- 
logical verbs in Homer corresponds to the dramatic anthropomorphism of 
Greek epic poetry, and to a certain descriptive vividness in Greek art and 
literature generally. In any case, the Homeric precedent remains influential. 
In classical prose a divine subject for a verb like bet need not be provided, 
but Zevdcs bei remains possible, just as one may also say 6 @sdc Bpéyer “God 
rains” in Modern Greek.102 | 

Nevertheless, even in Homer some expressions for time are open to an 
impersonal construal of éoti as copula or verb of occurrence. In most cases, 
I think, the NVQ or N is © construction is far more natural, as in J/. 8.66 
(=11.84), Sppa pév tia> tv Kai déEeto tepdov Apap, “As long as morning 
lasted and the sacred daylight was increasing’, and Od. 23.371 fr pév 
aos tev éxi y8ova “Light was already (spread) over the earth.’’1°3 But 
the surface syntax is no longer unambiguous in a sentence like the following: 


140 Od. 3.180 
TETPATOV Tap Env, Ste ... 
“It was the fourth day, when (they landed their ships in Argos).”’ 


The translation suggests an impersonal copula construction ( ) was AN, 
but we can also construe this as a normal N is A copula “The day was the 
fourth”, or we can take fap as subject of a verb of occurrence: “‘The fourth 
day was taking place, when”, like tac fv and Sexaty por éahAve voE cited 
above. These parallels show that we need not take nv as impersonal or 
subjectless in 140. However, we certainly can do so,1°4 and this possibility 
is one which will later be exploited. 


101 Meillet believed that the personal weather expressions in Homer reflected a primitive 

I.-E. animism, but the more plausible view is that of Benveniste: “‘Les locutions Zevs ber 

sont, 4 n’en pas douter, récentes et en quelque sorte rationalisées 4 rebours”’ (Problémes 

de linguistique générale, p. 230). 

102 Hence some ancient grammarians described these meteorological verbs as Sefa Ajpata 

“‘divine verbs”’; see Miklosich, Subjektlose Sétze p. 7. 

ss See the discussion of these two examples as sentences 103 and 111 in Chapter VI 
$-16. 

104 As Hermann proposes, p. 269. Some of his parallels seem to be less ambiguous. 

E.g. Od. 10.469 Sts 84 f° éviautds Env “when the year end had come’”’ seems to me 

syntactically equivalent to gpa tas tv. For I. 8.373 otar Lav Ste, see my discussion 

below of sentences 95 and 96 in Chapter VI §14. 
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141 Od, 12.312 (14.483) 
TMos 6E THixa VUKTOG Env, peta 8° dotpa PeBrKet 
“When it was the third watch of the night, and the stars had 
moved across the sky.”’ 
’ (after Palmer) 


It is again possible to take this as an impersonal (it) is PN, ‘‘’twas in the 
third watch of the night’”’ (so LSJ s.v. tpiya). The classical parallels cited 
in the next paragraph tell in favor of this construction. But it is also possible, 
within the context of Homeric usage, to preserve the NV form by taking 
Tpixa voKtds as a nominalized phrase in military jargon for “the third 
watch’, with nv as verb of occurrence. If we adopt this NV construction for 
140 and 141, there will be no impersonal expressions for time or weather 
in Homer. 

This solution, which may be plausible in Homer because of the small 
number of cases involved, becomes absurdly artificial in classical prose, 
where similar formulas are so frequent that we are obliged to recognize an 
impersonal sentence form (it) is , with adverbs and prepositional phrases 
of time as the values of ®: 


tvixa & Hv doi thyv terAevtatav pvAaKnv 

‘““it was about the last watch”? (Xen. Azab. IV.1.5) 
Sn péev dpi HAtov dvopac Tv 

‘it was now about sunset” (ibid. VI.4.26) 

owe Tv 

“it was late” (ibid. I1.2.16) 


Tis Twuspac owe tv 
“it was late in the day” (Thuc. IV.93. 1) 


To assume that we have in every case an understood subject N like time or 
hour (ypovos, Spa), or to take these adverbial and prepositional phrases as 
subject, seems to me equally arbitrary.1° Better to admit an impersonal 
construction here, competing with or replacing the NV construction that 
may still be recognized in jvixa. 6é Sein éytyveto, fvixa 6° Av dsiAn (Anab. 
1.8.8, I11.4.34, etc. cf. dpoi SefAnv ibid. 112.14) “when afternoon came.” 
The NV or “personal’’ construction remains dominant, however, as we can 
see from the examples with plural verb: péoat tjoav vixtes (Anab. III. 1.33, 
cited as 16 in Chapter VII $3). 


105 The latter is proposed by Schwyzer-Debrunner, p. 622 Zusatz 3; the former is suggested 
by Kiihner-Gerth I, 33 §352.C) B. 
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§29, IMPERSONAL VARIANTS ON NVQ SENTENCES (TYPE 2) 


Impersonal constructions which are roughly equivalent in sense to an ordinary 
NVQ form may be regarded as transforms of the latter by an impersonal 
sentence operator. There are several variants on this transformation: 


(A) péAst pot taita > PéAst Lol TOUTOV 
*“*This concerns me’’ 

(B) dé (Séop01) tobtov — Sei (Settat) por TOvTOV 
“T need this” 


In (A) the subject (which is not typically a personal N) is transformed to 
the genitive; in (B) the personal subject is shifted to the dative. In both 
cases only the left-hand form is represented in Homer, so in this instance 
the transformational derivation may also be interpreted as an historical 
development.1°¢ When the personal construction is copulative, the impersonal 
transform takes the neuter singular: 


(C) of6c te cipi+infinitive > ofdv te éoti + infinitive 
“Tam able to” ‘It is possible to”’ 


So in the periphrastic: 


142 Lysias J.10 
ottas i5n ovvetStopévov Tv 
‘This had become the custom (in my house)” 
(On s’était ainsi habitué) 


Note that in 142, as generally in transformation (C), the verb eipi is not 
introduced by the impersonal construction but is present in the personal — 
source: obtT@s ovvelttopéevo1 Tpev “Thus were we accustomed’’. The trans- 
formation simply restricts the verb to third person singular form. This 
contrasts with the situation in Latin, where the passive impersonal may 
introduce a periphrastic construction with sum as an aspectual transform of 
an active verb, e.g. venerunt— ventum erat “they came’’. This impersonal 
passive which is so characteristic of Latin is rare in Greek, and I have found 
no example involving the verb sipi. 


106 For the left-hand member of (B), see Z/, 3.294 9vp10b Sevouéevouc “deprived of breath’, 
Attic deto9at tpopiig ‘lack food’’. I find it strange that LSJ should list the right-hand 
member of B as a separate entry, the ‘‘impersonal verb’’ det, even stranger that they should 
mts e from *‘dé@ (A) bind, tie, fetter’ rather than from ‘dé (B) lack, miss, stand in 
need of”’. 

I note that the variant on det or tobtov with an infinitive in place of the genitive (and 
hence the possibility of pe for po.) does occur once in Homer: J/. 9.337 ci 5& Set 
moAguicéuevat Tp@ecoiv/"Apysiouc ““Why need the Argives fight against the Trojans?” 
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The use of the impersonal construction as an optional variant on the 
usual NVQ sentence form, as illustrated in A-C and 142, is attested in Homer 
but as far as I can see only in two examples: (1) Z/. 22.319 > aiyptic 
dnékapn’ sbijKkeog “such was the shining from Achilles’ lance’, an ex- 
pressive alternative for aiypt dnéAaume “the lance shone” (cf. the parallel 
simile I/, 6.295 dottp 8° ds dnékapnev, sc. néndoc); and (2) Od. 9.143 od8é 
Tpovpaivet’ i5éo9o1 “There was nothing to be seen of them”, in contrast 
to the NV construction ob6é oeArvn ... tpod@aive “Nor did the moon shine 
forth’, in the following verses. 

One post-Homeric use of sipi that might be regarded as an impersonal 
transform is the initial occurrence of éoti or fv (also yiyvetat) followed by a 
“*subject’’ N in the plural: 


143 Hdt. VII.34 
EOTL O& ENTA OTAS101 &E “ABDSov Ec thv Gxavtiov 
“It is seven stades from Abydus to the other side (of the 
Hellespont).” | 


(For other examples see below, 92 in Chapter VI §14; also LSJ s.v. eipi 
A. V, Kuthner-Gerth I, 68f., Schwyzer-Debrunner p. 608y) 2.) Parallel uses 
of the copula construction are well attested in the same author: Hdt. VI. 36.2 
cioi 5& obtot otddto1 €€ te Kai tpijKkovta tod iodpod (sc. &k Kapding 
mMOALOG &¢ Taxtdnv): dx 5& tod icSpoh tobtov f Xepodvynoos Eow naod 
éott otadiav eikoot kai tetpaKooiwv tO pfiKkoc. (See also under genitive 
of measure, above §26.3.) But the initial ott or fv tends to become fixed 
and formulaic (like a logical quantifier), and thus it need no longer agree 
with its “‘subject” in number. So Zott of... “There are those who’’, where the 
verb is frequently singular before a relative clause in the plural. Since we 
would normally regard the agreement in number between N and V as evidence 
for their subject-predicate construction, we may regard the lack of agreement 
in 134 as a distinct weakening of this syntax. Should we explain the nomi- 
native case of otdédtot by taking it as predicate N, as in my translation? 
This means construing an emphatic initial 011 as a copula with existential 
force. (Compare §25 above.) This is possible for 134, but will not do for some 
examples where the plural noun cannot be predicate (e.g. it cannot be 
predicate in tfi¢c &° tv tpetc KepaAai “The Chimaera had three heads” 
Hesiod Theog. 321). Hence I would regard the lack of agreement in 143 as 
idiomatic and the syntax of the noun as essentially ambiguous between 
subject, predicate, or “object’’ position. The ambiguity is trivial, since the 
copulative and existential constructions give the same sense. (Asyntactic 
initial asti, followed by plural subject, also occurs in Sanskrit, see Chapter VI 


§8, n. 25.) 
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§30. IMPERSONAL SENTENCE OPERATORS (TYPE 3) 


The true home of the impersonal construction in Greek, and already in 
Homer, is the class of sentence operators. In the case of cop A and cop N 
construed with an infinitival clause, it seems to be only a question of 
terminology whether one describes this clause as the sentential subject of 
the copula verb (as I did in §§6 and 10) or whether one says it is an epexegeti- 
cal-final infinitive to which the impersonal éoti is in some sense ““bound’’, 
as Brugmann suggested.1°’ In either case we have an NVQ kernel (in the 
infinitival clause) and a modal sentence operator Képd16v éott “it is better’, 
avaykr (Eoti) “it is necessary’, etc. And similarly with a noun clause as 
“subject”: dfjAov Stt “it is clear that.” 

As a special case of this syntax, where €ot1 appears alone as modal sentence 
operator without any predicate noun or adjective, we have what I call the 
potential construction of 011+infinitive with the sense “it is possible, 
permissible to’’ (and in later Greek also nap-eott, #€-e0tt + infinitive), This 
construction is discussed in Chapter VI §17. Here I point out only that the 
impersonal construal is even more natural for ott +infinitive than in the 
case of cop A and cop N, since there is no direct analogy here with an 
elementary construction such as there is for Nis A or Nis N (i.c. no analogy 
comparable to that between to die in battle is noble and Achilles is noble). 
Furthermore, the sense is more clearly brought out if we take the infinitive 
as equivalent to a subordinate clause of purpose or result: “‘it is possible that 
you may do such-and-such.” On the other hand, it is easy to see how this 
“impersonal” construction develops from the epexegetical-final use of the 
infinitive with a more elementary, personal construction for sit: 


144 J]. 13.814 

xXeipss dpoverv sioi Kai Hpiv 

““We too have hands to defend ourselves” 
145 J]. 11.339 

od 5& ot ixzo1 / éyybc Eouv xpogvysiv 

“*Nor were his horses nearby for fleeing”’ 
146 J], 8.223 (=11.6) 

i P év pEcodt@ Eoxs yeywvévEv duootépace 


““(Odysseus’ ship) was in the middle (convenient) for shouting in 
both directions” 


107 See K. Brugmann, Die Syntax des einfachen Satzes im Indogermanischen (Beiheft 
zum. 43. Band der Indogerm. Forschungen) Berlin, 1925, pp. 22 and 33. 
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In 144 we have a possessive construction, in 145 and 146 a locative use of 
cipi. It is clear that whatever potential sense is present here attaches rather to 
the epexegetical infinitive than to the kernel sentence with the verb be.108 
But a point of ambiguity is reached when we cannot tell whether a given 
noun is to be construed as the subject of ott or only as a constituent of the 
infinitival clause. 


147 I], 20.246 
gott yap &upotépotorv 6veidea puShoacIatr 
TOAAG GAG 
“There are harsh things enough that could be spoken against 
us both.”’ 
(Lattimore) 


Lattimore takes évetiea as subject of the verb, plausibly enough. But one 
can also take it simply as object of po$joucSat: “it is possible for both of 
us to utter reproaches in abundance.” In that case the initial Eoti has become 
an independent impersonal formula, and we have a potential construction 
with no elementary syntax for eipi. For standard examples see Chapter VI 
§17. 

Another use of éoti as impersonal sentence operator is the construction 
with the verbal in -éov. (For the personal construction of this verbal see 
above, §19). The impersonal construction — which, unlike the personal 
‘construction of the same form, is never passive in meaning — does not require 
any expression of the verb cipt. 


148 Xen. Anab., II.2.12 
nopevtéov 6° piv tods mpdtoug otaSpots a> dv dovayeda 
LAK POTATOULG 
‘“‘We must make our first marches as long as possible.” 


The personal pronoun in the dative represents the subject of the underlying 
source: TOpsvdpEda tods otaSpovc, “We make our marches.” The addition 
of got{ in such a sentence is a stylistic option, just like the choice between 
neuter singular and plural forms for the verbal: 


108 This is perhaps as good a place as any to scotch the old view (repeated without 
criticism in Schwyzer-Debrunner, p. 358) that the Greek infinitive is a dative form, or 
that it has any case form at all that might be relevant to the interpretation of its syntax: 
‘¢i1 est vain de chercher a retrouver dans les infinitifs grecs une désinence casuelle remontant 
a l’indo-européen”’ (Chantraine, Grammaire hom, II, 300; see also Meillet-Vendryés 
Grammaire comparée §868, and the literature cited by P. Burguiére, Histoire de Vinfinitif 
en grec (Paris, 1960), p. 24). For the force of the infinitive in the potential construction, 
see Chapter VI §17. 
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149 Thuc. 1.86.3 
tiv 5& Edppayor dyaGot (sc. siot), ob¢ ob napadotéa tots 
"ASnvatots Eotiv. 
“We have good allies, whom we must not abandon to the 
Athenians.” 


The introduction of éoti in 149 adds emphasis and perhaps sonority to the 
assertion. From the syntactic point of view, it also suggests that every Greek 
sentence can be regarded as containing or admitting a finite verb, so that 
goti will always be expressed or understood if no other finite form is 
available. (The only exception seems to be the sentence operator yp with 
which géoti never occurs; yet, as I pointed out in §10, the development of 
an infinitive ypfjvat, a future yptotat, etc. points to an “understood” éoti 
in this case as well.) For an early parallel to 149 we can cite an example 
from Hesiod: 


150 Theog. 732 
tOIS OK &Eitdv EOTL 
‘For the Titans there is no way out.” 


In 150 we do not have the verbal in -téoc (with its characteristic deontic 
force) but its historical antecedent, the neuter form in -t6c¢ (with potential 
force). Homer has an impersonal example of this with a suppletive of eipt 
and one without any expressed verb, though not (as it happens) with a form 
of sipi itself: 


151 Od. 8.299 (14.489 ~ JI. 16.128) 
Kai tote 57 ylyvwoKov, 6 1 odkét1 MvKTE TEAOVTO 
‘And then they realized, that it was no longer possible to flee.” 


152 Od. 11.456 
Emel OVKETL TLOTa yovatéiv 
**For there is no more trust in women’’ 


Note that the Homeric examples show the neuter plural, whereas the singular 
occurs in Hesiod, and both occur in classic Attic. (For the plural verb 
néXovto in 151, see Chantraine, Grammaire. hom. Tl, 18.) Like the classic 
examples, the impersonal construction in 150-152 is active, not passive in 
sense. The underlying kernels are, respectively, of the form They go out 
(&fépxovta1), They escape (pebvyovo1), and They (or we) trust women 
(nistebopev yovatétv). 

Where goti or a suppletive appears in 149-151, I would describe its 
surface syntax as that of an impersonal copula: (__) is ® with subject position 
empty. It is true that in an example like 151 we can, if we choose, say that 
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“the real Subject ... is not a particular thing already mentioned or implied, 
but a vague notion — ‘the case’, ‘the course of things’.” 199 But it is probably 
better to say that there is no subject at all, even though there is certainly 
some sort of reference to a situation or course of affairs, just as in Get 
“it is raining” there is (in a similarly vague sense) some reference to the 
weather. As a rule of thumb in determining whether or not a sentence has 
an underlying grammatical subject, we can reframe it as a what-question: 
“what is raining?” “what is no longer ov«xta?” “what is no longer mioté 
yovatgiv?”’ In the first and third case the question seems unacceptable. 
In the case of puxté we hesitate, for a vague answer like “‘the situation” 
does seem possible. (This possibility may depend upon the erroneous con- 
strual of puta as passive.) If so, I would take this to show not that 151 is 
less impersonal but that our rule of thumb is not a sure test. For a more 
formal definition of the impersonal construction I propose the following: 
a sentence lacks a subject in deep structure if there is no expression provided 
by the context — no word, phrase, or clause — which can be inserted in subject 
position in a plausible rewriting of the sentence. By this definition 150-152 
remain impersonal, i.e. subjectless. (Note that 149 could be regarded as only 
superficially impersonal and assigned to type 2 in §29 above, if we accepted 
as its source the passive construction ot Edppayo. od napadotéor siciv, 
“Our allies must not be surrendered.” But the derivation of an active form 
from a passive source is a dubious procedure, and 149 should probably 
be left as a true impersonal sentence operator.) 

As a troublesome borderline case I mention 104 togpa 5& Kovpitecat 
Kakis tv and the parallels with adverbial copula cited above in §22: 
105-110. Here we do indeed have as vague subject “‘the situation’’ or “‘the 
course of events’’, but there seems to be no expression in the context that can 
plausibly be designated as subject. If we recognize these sentences as imper- 
sonal, as I think we should, we must admit they represent a special case. 
For, unlike 148-152, they do not contain a kernel of NVQ form. Thus they 
seem to belong with the elementary impersonals of type 1 in §28 above. 

As a kind of appendix to the impersonal construction I mention certain 
adverbial uses of the articular infinitive. 


153 Lysias XIII.58 
Kai 16 ye ar” Exeiva eivar éo9N¢ 
‘“‘And insofar as it was up to him, you were saved”’ 


109 Munro, Homeric Grammar §161, who in this connection cites 151 and Od. 2.203 
xphata 8° ate Kaxd¢ BeBpdoetat, oddé not’ toa/Eooetar “His substance shall be 
miserably devoured, and no return be made”’ (Palmer), where it is possible, but not 
necessary, to take ypvyaTa as subject of toa. 
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154 Xen. Anab. 1.6.9 
(iva) oxoA) 7 Rtv, tO Kata tobtov slvat, Tod EVedovtac 
tobtous ev zolEtv 


So that we shall be free, as far as he is concerned, to do good 
to those who are willing (to cooperate).”’ 


155 Ibid. YII.2.37 
orioSoovAakotpEv 5° Tsis ... T6 vOv sivat 


“Tet us take the rear guard ... for the time being.” 


These and parallel examples are cited in LSJ (s.v. eit E.1) as “redundant” 
uses of efvat. In the case of 153 at least we can see exactly where the infinitive 
comes from: it represents the nominalization of a sentence like Lysias 1.6 
ote ... pte Atav én’ éxeivy eivor 6 t1 Av E967 noteiv “so that it was not 
too much up to her to do as she pleased’’, where we have a paralocative 
construction N* is PN with sentential subject or with xov.siv as bound 
infinitive. (Compare Lysias I.34 and other examples of éoti év + dative in §24 
above, pp. 162f.) The source of the articular infinitive in 153 is a sentence 
of the form 153A: én &xsivm éoti ndtEpoV COMBO od 7 pH “It is up to 
him whether or not you will be saved.” In the nominalization of 153A for 
insertion as adverbial modifier in the sentence &0@9n¢ “You were saved”, 
the clause with xdétepov is zeroed (as truly redundant) but the copula is 
naturally preserved in infinitival form. Insofar as we recognize the nmOtEpov 
clause as reconstructible here as sentential subject, the syntax of tO én 
éxsivo elvat is not strictly impersonal. 

In the case of 154 and 155 I do not see any underlying construction of the 
finite verb from which the infinitive can be derived. Perhaps we have here 
simply an extension of the articular infinitive in adverbial-restrictive syntax, 
by analogy with the regular transformational result in 153. Equally obscure 
to me is the underlying syntax of the “redundant” infinitive with éxav, as 
in Phaedo 61 C 4 od8° 6rmot1obv cot Exdv etvat neicetan “He will certainly 
not obey you, as far as it is up to him.” In his note on this passage Burnet 
observes that éx@v efvat is regularly used with a negative verb: “(He will 
not do it) if he can help it.” Here again, then, the construction with a 
redundant e{vot has the force of a conditional or restrictive clause; and it 
may be that the infinitive was added here because the verbal force of kav 
was no longer felt. 

By contrast, the redundant use of sivat with verbs of naming, choosing, 
and giving (illustrated in LSJ s.v. eit E.2) poses no problem of syntactic 
analysis. In English as in Greek, We chose him to be our ally represents a 
normal factitive or causal operator on the kernel He is our ally, and cogtotiyv 
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dvonaCovat tov d&vipa elvat “They call the man a sophist” (Plato, Prot. 
311 E 4) has as its kernel (They say:) He is a sophist. For the use of be as 
possessive (or copula-possessive) verb in a factitive construction with verbs 
of giving, see below, Chapter V §7, p. 207. 


CHAPTER V 


THE THEORY OF THE COPULA 


§1. SYNTACTIC AND SEMANTIC ROLES OF THE COPULA 


In this chapter I shall attempt to clarify the traditional theory of the copula 
and, if possible, to put it ona sounder basis, both linguistic and philosophical. 

As we have seen, the concept of the copula in medieval logic was reformul- 
ated as a grammatical theory by the time of the Port Royal Grammar, 
where the copula be appears under the rather antique title of “verbe sub- 
stantif’’ (from Priscian). But perhaps the decisive statement as far as modern 
linguistics and logic are concerned is that of J. S. Mill: 


A proposition is a portion of discourse in which a predicate is affirmed or denied of a 
subject.... As we cannot conclude from merely seeing two names put together, that they 
are a predicate and a subject, that is, that one of them is intended to be affirmed or denied 
of the other, it is necessary that there should be some mode of indicating that such is the 
intention; some sign to distinguish a predication from any other kind of discourse. This is 
sometimes done by a slight alteration of one of the words, called an inflection; as when we 
say, Fire burns; the change of the second word from burn to burns showing that we mean 
to affirm the predicate burn of the subject fire. But this function is more commonly ful- 
filled by the word is, when an affirmation is intended, is not when a negation; or by some 
other part of the verb to be. The word which thus serves the purpose of a sign of predication 
is called... the copula. 

(Logic I. iv. 1) 


We note in passing that Mill follows an ancient tradition in considering 
predication only in the case of sentences which have (or may have) truth 
values, that is, for what he calls propositions and I shall call declarative 
sentences; and in this connection he makes no distinction between sentences 
that are asserted and those that are not. Let us accept this simplification for 
the moment, and disregard questions, commands, and all ‘‘performative” 
functions of language other than statement-making. The essential point is 
that Mill, like the authors of Port Royal, takes the subject-predicate relation 
by which “something is affirmed or denied of something” to be the charac- 
teristic feature of declarative discourse, and that he thinks of this relation 
as properly expressed by a finite verb form. A similar view has been for- 
mulated by Quine: 

Predication joins a general term and a singular term to form a sentence that is true or 
false according as the general term is true or false of the object, if any, to which the 


singular term refers.... 
Predication is illustrated indifferently by ‘Mama is a woman,’ ‘Mama is big, and 
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“Mama sings.’ ... For predication the verb may even be looked on as the fundamental form, 
in that it enters the predication without the auxiliary apparatus ‘is’ or ‘is an.’ 

The copula ‘is’ or ‘is an’ can accordingly be explained simply as a prefix serving to 

convert a general term from adjectival or substantival form to verbal form for predicative 
position. (Word and Object, pp. 96f.) 
Like Mill, Quine has in mind the nominal copula only, and he overlooks the 
possibility of locative predicates like here, in London, in the next room. 
But we can easily generalize this doctrine as follows: the finite verb is the 
fundamental form for predication; and where a predicate expression is not 
a finite verb (whether it be a noun, adjective, adverb, participle, infinitive, 
or any longer phrase), a finite form of be is introduced as the sign of pre- 
dication. This is precisely the ‘‘grammatical rule for the formation of the 
sentence”’ in English (and in many other languages) to which we alluded at 
the very beginning of this study.1 But Quine’s formulation calls attention 
to the fact that predication is here conceived at two levels, one syntactic and 
one semantic. 

Syntactically, predication is a very general condition for sentencehood 
or grammaticality, and more particularly for declarative sentencehood. In 
order to describe it as the general condition for sentencehood we must add 
certain qualifications. Predication as described in the quotations from Mill 
and Quine is a structure consisting of two terms, the subject and the predicate. 
Now on the one hand, if we take into account the impersonal constructions 
described in Chapter IV §27, we must allow for a one-term sentence like Bet 
-“it-is-raining.” And on the other hand, any theory of grammar must allow 
for three- or four-term sentences with transitive verbs, like John gives the 
book to Mary. The subject-predicate pattern strictly coincides with sentence 
structure only in two-term sentences with intransitive verbs, as in John walks 
or Mama sings. We can of course adapt the dyadic analysis to copula sen- 
tences like John is tall by agreeing not to count the copula as a term; and we 
can also extend it to sentences with direct and indirect objects by various 
other conventions.? But the result is to obscure some of the detail of the sen- 
tence structure in each case. In order to avoid this rather arbitrary procedure, 
let us abstract entirely from the dyadic subject-predicate structure and 
understand predication simply as identical with sentencehood. (This means 
that we temporarily abandon the traditional two-term scheme of S.-P. 
analysis; we shall return to it later as in some sense the privileged case.) 
When predication is understood in this wide sense, we can identify the sign 


1 See Chapter I, p. 2. 

2 Thus we can, in the style of Chomsky, identify the predicate with the entire verb phrase 
(or with VQ in the general sentence form NVQ), in which case gives the book to Mary 
counts as a single complex predicate term; alternatively, we can take the line followed 
in logic and define a many-place predicate like “‘ gives to , with 
John, book, and Mary to be regarded as three subjects (i.e. arguments) of the sentence. 
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of predication in I.-E. with the finite verb form. For in English it is clear 
that a non-empty V in the general form NVQ is a necessary condition for 
sentencehood. (Thus I count as elliptical or non-sentential such utterances 
as ‘‘Fire!” ‘“‘Right on!” and “‘Ouch!’’) And in Greek, where we do encounter 
verbless sentences, we have agreed that these involve an “understood verb” 
in their deep structure. By contrast, in impersonal sentences the initial NV 
(or subject position) is really empty. And the surface structure of many 
Greek sentences will consist of the finite verb alone. Thus the verb is in 
general a necessary condition for sentencehood, and in Greek surface struc- 
ture it is often a sufficient condition. 

So much for the syntactic function of the verb as sign of predication in 
the wide sense, for sentences generally. But declarative sentences are those 
which must be semantically interpreted in the light of their truth claim, 
i.e. by reference to conditions under which they are to count as true. This 
semantic perspective, which is explicit in Quine’s description of predication, 
is also implied by Mill when he speaks of “‘affirming or denying one term of 
the other.”” Now when it functions as copula, the verb be serves as a sign of 
predication in both respects, syntactic and semantic: it provides the finite 
verb form required for sentencehood, and it also provides the signal of a 
truth claim in its indicative mood. However, in both respects it is the finite 
verb in general and not the copula as such that is properly described as a 
sign of predication.? The peculiar function of to be as copula is to perform 
this double role in sentences where the predicate in the narrow sense is not 
a finite verb form. 

In using the term “truth claim’ for the semantic aspect of predication I 
lay myself open to a serious misunderstanding, which I must try to dispell 
before proceding. I do not speak of truth claim in the sense of a speech act 
or intention implying a definite speaker and occasion, as when I utter the 
sentence “‘It is now precisely 3:00 P.M.” with the intention of informing 
(or misinforming) my interlocutor as to the hour of day at the moment of 
utterance. (And similarly for a written sentence in a particular context.) 
What I have in mind is not such acts of parole (in Saussure’s sense) but the 


8 After writing this, I discover what seems to be the same point made in Abelard’s dis- 
cussion of the copula function: ‘‘personalia verba ... per se ipsa praedicantur et geminatim 
funguntur, quia vim praedicati habent et copulantis, ut simul et praedicentur et se ipsa 
copulent”’ (Logica ‘Ingredientibus’ ed. B. Geyer, Beitrdige z. Gesch. der Phil. des Mittel- 
alters XX. 3 (1927), 359, 23-27). The advantage of rewriting (A) man runs as (A) man is 
running is that it separates these two functions of the finite verb, and assigns the copula role 
to is alone, In the post-Aristotelian tradition utilized by Abelard, the semantic aspect of 
the link-function is described as ‘‘affirmation’”’ (as in Mill) and the syntactic function of the 
copula is described in terms of the completeness (the non-defective or non-elliptical form) 
of the proposition or of its sense. See my article ‘‘On the Terminology for Copula and 
Existence”, in Festschrift for Richard Walzer, forthcoming. 
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structure of langue that makes them possible, i.e. the sentence type which is 
instantiated in such an utterance. Whether or not we want to say that sen- 
tences themselves “make statements” independently of the speakers who 
pronounce them on a given occasion, it is clear that there is something state- 
ment-like or declarative about the sentence form It is now 3:00 P.M. which 
distinguishes it from the question Js it 3:00 P.M.? or the exclamation Would 
that it were! Only the first form can have a truth value since it does have 
truth conditions; and this is all I mean by saying that the indicative-declar- 
ative sentence as such “‘makes a truth claim.”’4 Of course one and the same 
sentence form can be used to announce a complete statement, to illustrate 
a grammatical rule, or to formulate an hypothesis, a conditional clause, or 
one member of a disjunction in a more complex statement. But the use of 
a declarative sentence to make a simple categorical statement is clearly the 
primary use of such a sentence, the use to which it is appointed by the system 
of grammatical contrasts that constitutes the formal structure of the lan- 
guage. Hence the utterance of such a sentence with normal declarative in- 
tonation by a speaker under normal circumstances (i.e. not in a play or an 
elocution lesson) will be taken by the hearer for a statement or assertion 
on the speaker’s part. It is in this sense that the truth claim of sentences, at 
the level of general structure which constitutes the /Jangue, makes possible 
the truth claims of particular speakers, at the level of parole or speech acts.5 


§2. THE FINITE VERB AS THE MARK OF DECLARATIVE SENTENCEHOOD 


We can now pose the theoretical problem of the copula by way of two 
distinct questions. Why is a finite verb form required for declarative sen- 


4 Actually, this is not quite all. Fora sentential form to carry a truth claim means something 
more than for it to have truth conditions and be a candidate for truth values, but this 
something more is very difficult to formulate. Compare a sentence with a map or a drawing. 
The map or drawing might be said to have truth conditions: it shows how things stand if 
it is a faithful representation. But it does not claim to be faithful: there is nothing in the 
picture that corresponds to the semantic function of the indicative mood. A declarative 
sentence, on the other hand, not only describes a possible state of affairs but says that it is 
realized. This is, I take it, the point of Wittgenstein’s remark quoted below, p. 190 n. 9. 
5 In his article on ‘“‘Assertion’’ (Philosophical Review 1965, pp. 449-65) Peter Geach points 
out that in written form a declarative sentence (or as he puts it, a sentence that ‘‘gram- 
matically can be read as an assertion’’) is usually meant as an assertion when it is printed as 
an independent sentence with a full stop at the end (p. 456). He is mistaken, I believe, in 
holding that ‘‘there is no naturally used sign of assertion’’ (p. 457), because he thinks 
primarily of the written language. In spoken discourse, declarative sentence-intonation is 
just such a sign. Furthermore, in I.-E. languages the occurrence of an indicative verb in an 
independent clause (without a question mark or without interrogative intonation) is also 
a natural sign of assertion, although it is not a universal sign: unasserted declarative 
sentences and asserted sentences without a finite verb both occur, but they occur as 
exceptions to a more general rule. 
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tencehood? And why is it precisely the verb to be Indo-European *es- and 
its suppletives) that is introduced in the case of a non-verbal predicate? 

The first question was answered in part long ago, in the classical dis- 
cussions of the nominal sentence. As Meillet saw, the nominal or verbless 
sentence pattern is a very restricted form of utterance, limited in principle 
to the present indicative and in practice (in Greek and many other languages) 
nearly always to the third person. Alternatively, we can say that the nominal 
sentence is unmarked for tense and mood, and generally for person as well.® 
In L.-E., these marks for person, tense, and mood are carried primarily or 
exclusively by the verb. Hence in order to integrate the nominal sentence 
within the full range of variation for person, tense, and mood, it is necessary 
to introduce a finite verb form.’ It is the peculiar power and efficiency of 
the I.-E. verb that it can specify all of these syntactic features — person, 
tense, mood, and also number and aspect — in a single form, and all but tense 
and aspect by means of a single complex morpheme, the personal ending. 
Thus a verb is generally required for sentencehood in Greek not because the 
verbless sentence form is impossible, but because it is a stiff and restricted 
syntactical device (which does not prevent it from retaining considerable 
expressive force just because of its laconic spareness). 

So far I have been rehearsing the lesson of Meillet. But there is a more 
radical sense in which the finite verb is the characteristic mark of sentence- 
hood in Indo-European, and specifically in Greek. In surface structure the 
verb by itself constitutes a sentence in the first and second persons, and within 
an appropriate context or situation it may do so in the third person form 
as well. (See Chapter III, §6). The conditions under which a single noun 
may represent a complete sentence — say, in the answer to a question — are 
far more restricted. Even the standard nominal sentence, which consists of 
at least two non-verbal expressions, is not formally distinguishable from 
a noun phrase that represents only a component of a sentence. For example, 
apiotov pév da@p constitutes a sentence in the opening verse of Pindar’s 
First Olympic: “‘(The) best (of things is) water;” but the same words could 
represent the subject of a different sentence: “‘(the) best water (is found in 


8 The second formula reflects Benveniste’s view that the nominal sentence is not in any 
particular tense, mood or person. See his ‘‘La phrase nominale’’ in Problémes de linguistique 
générale, pp. 151-67. I think the difference between this and the usual view may be less 
significant than Benveniste suggests, since the present tense in I.-E. also serves as the 
unmarked tense, the indicative may be regarded as the unmarked mood, and the third 
person is properly unmarked for “‘person,’’ as Benveniste himself has shown (ibid. p. 230). 
? See Meillet, ‘“La phrase nominale en indo-européen,’’ pp. 19f.; Meillet-Vendryés. 
Grammaire comparée 2nd ed. § 873 (ist ed. § 839). For the relative rarity of verbless sen- 
tences in first and second person in Homer, and for examples in various persons, tenses 
and moods, see C, Guiraud, La phrase nominale en grec, pp. 281-327. 
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mountain springs).” In some languages this distinction between N (is) A 
“water is best” and AN “best water” is regularly drawn by a difference in 
word order; but not so in Greek. In pronunciation there was presumably 
no ambiguity, and verbless sentences have perhaps always been more com- 
mon in spoken than in written discourse. (The relatively high frequency of 
nominal sentences in Homer probably has something to do with the oral 
style.) But apart from sentence intonation the distinction cannot be drawn 
in a systematic way, and the recognition of the nominal sentence as a sen- 
tence depends upon rather special circumstances. The introduction of a 
finite verb form immediately eliminates the ambiguity: we know that we are 
confronted with a sentence, or at least with a clause, and not with a noun 
phrase. Thus the finite verb, if not always necessary in Greek surface struc- 
ture, is in general sufficient as a sign of sentencehood. And the indicative 
verb is in general a sufficient condition of declarative sentencehood. 

This last remark calls for a qualification. The indicative mood ending, 
in its contrast with optative, subjunctive, and imperative, is the only formal 
mark of declarative force, aside from intonation. When associated with a 
characteristic intonation, the indicative signals a truth claim or assertion 
(in the sense specified in §1).8 But the indicative mood as such represents 
the declarative register in general, since the same verb form is also used in 
questions, suppositions, quotation or ironical echoing of what someone else 
has said. Among these declarative-indicative uses in a wide sense, I suggest 
that the categorical or unqualified truth claim is to be regarded as the basic 
declarative form and as the primary use of the indicative mood. Let us call 
this the “unmarked” indicative. Interrogation, conjecture, conditional 
assumption and the like are best regarded as secondary modifications of 
this fundamental form, modifications in which the underlying statement 
form is subjected to various epistemic or intentional modalities, marked 
by contrasting intonation, interrogative particles, and other formal devices. 

Insofar as these modifications take place according to fixed rules, they 
should be indicated in a complete grammar. Many of them are of course 
noted in traditional grammar, including those cases whether the modification 
is marked by a shift from the indicative to a different modal form. Thus in 


8 In speaking of a characteristic intonation for Ancient Greek we are of course guessing 
i.e. inferring on the basis of evidence from languages that are still spoken. But in this case 
the solid inductive base is so strongly reinforced by certain general (‘‘a priori’’) consider- 
ations concerning the functional need for contrasting different kinds of utterances, that 
the conclusion with regard to Greek (or any other language) seems virtually certain. Still, 
it is an open question how much actual variation in sentence intonation was permitted by 
the Greek system of pitch accents associated with individual words and phrases. Perhaps 
the abundance of particles in Greek served to do much of the work normally performed 
by sentence intonation in other languages. 
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Greek the conditional modality is often expressed by an optative or subjunc- 
tive verb in the antecedent and sometimes by an optative with dv in the conse- 
quent. An assumption may be indicated by an imperative form, like oto 
“let it be so” at the beginning of Euclid’s proofs, But a conditional may also 
be expressed in the indicative. A question regularly takes the indicative, 
and is sometimes distinguished from the declarative form only by context 
and/or intonation. My suggestion is that in all such modifications, whether 
or not they are marked by a formal change of mood, the unqualified truth 
claim remains the immediate point of reference (for questioning, doubting, 
assuming), though it is not directly “tendered” or “‘posed”. In Husserl’s 
terminology, we may say that the indicative verb (as unmarked) is the dis- 
tinctive sign for the primitive Position or thesis of making a statement, 
positing as true, but that the same sign (as marked indicative) also serves 
to express various secondary modifications of this elementary declarative 
posit.® If by predication in the widest sense we mean not only the formal 
condition of sentencehood but also the semantical dimension in which 
affirming and denying take place, and if the indicative mood is the proper 
sign for declarative discourse, both primary (when unmarked) and modified 
(marked), then we see even more clearly why the verb — and the indicative 
verb in particular — deserves to be called the sign of predication, and why 
some verb form is likely to be introduced into every sentence, declarative 
or otherwise. It is the declarative sentence form, with its indicative verb and 
its characteristic intonation, that makes possible the individual acts of asser- 
tion by a particular speaker. (Conversely, animals with some sort of “lan- 
guage” in which there are no declarative sentence forms as opposed to 


9 See Ideen zu einer reinen Phdnomenologie und phan. Philosophie, 1, 8 103-14, for the 
doxic modalities as secondary modifications of the primitive Setzung (Urdoxa) of certain 
belief, with factual being-the-case (schlichtes Sein) as the correlative Urform on the side 
of the object posited. Husserl’s careful analysis of Setzung and Stellungnahme should prove 
fruitful for the philosophy of language, if it can be disengaged from its specific background 
in Husserl’s theory of ‘‘intentional acts of consciousness.’’ I shall here make an analogical 
use of Husserl’s concept of Position, assuming that his theory of doxic and epistemic 
modalities can be reinterpreted in properly linguistic terms. An appropriate device for this 
reinterpretation is perhaps provided by Lakoff’s analysis of ‘‘performative verbs’’. See 
below, p. 193. 

In his article ‘‘Assertion’’ (quoted above § 1, n. 5), Peter Geach follows Frege in taking 
as the basic sentential concept an unasserted proposition, or ‘‘a form of words in which 
something is propounded, put forward for consideration’’ (p. 449). My notion of sen- 
tential truth claim or Position differs from this only in (1) making explicit that ‘‘put 
forward for consideration’’ means “‘put forward for consideration as to its truth,’ and (2) 
taking as primary or primitive the case in which a declarative form of words is used to make 
an assertion, and as secondary or modified the case in which such a form is not asserted 
(for example when it is preceded by “‘if’’). The first point is non-controversial; the second 
corresponds to Wittgenstein’s criticism of Frege: “‘A proposition shows how things stand 
if it is true. And it says that they do so stand”’ (Tractatus 4.022). 
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imperatives, cannot be said to make statements as distinct from giving 
commands.) And this role of the declarative-indicative mood remains 
fundamental even if in some cases the verb is zeroed and the intonation 
alone suffices for assertion. 


§2a. DIGRESSION ON THE GENERAL THEORY OF MOODS 


So far we have considered the finite verb in general and not the verb be. 
In what follows we shall see how be figures as the verb par excellence, so 
that the verbal function as such comes to be characteristically represented 
by be, that is to say by éoti or stvat in Greek. I believe that it is the basic 
function of the finite verb as an expression of sentential truth claim that 
helps to make clear how this paradigm verb comes, in the veridical use, 
to serve as a general expression for fact or being-so. This truth-claiming 
function is of course most evident when eipi appears in the indicative. Yet 
the infinitive sivat or the participle dv may also serve to express this idea, 
as we shall see in Chapter VII. One might suppose that in this veridical use 
the infinitive and participle serve merely as a convenient nominalization of 
the indicative form goti. I want to suggest, however, that the truth-claiming 
function belongs in a sense to all forms of the verb or to the verb as such, 
just insofar as the unmarked indicative use for statement-making is the 
basic or primitive sentential form, of which all other forms are secondary 
modifications. It is commonly assumed among linguists that the indicative is 
the fundamental form of the verb. I am extending this assumption to the 
sentential role of the unmarked indicative as expression of a truth claim. This 
extension involves us in a brief discussion of the theory of grammatical 
moods. The discussion is relevant here because, if my view of the indicative- 
declarative form is accepted, we will have a much tighter link between the 
copula function and the veridical use of cipt. Given that sipt plays the role 
of verb par excellence, if the function of a verb as such is first and foremost 
the expression of a truth claim, it follows naturally that cipt as a paradigm 
verb will express the veridical idea: “this is how things stand.” 

My remarks are formulated for the special case of L.-E. languages with 
their characteristic verb forms. But the suggestion that the declarative sen- 
tence form be taken as fundamental and primitive is a claim that should in 
principle hold good for any language whatsoever. For L-E. my suggestion 
means that the unmarked use of the indicative verb (for unconditional 
statement) will be taken as the base upon which other moods, including 
marked uses of the indicative, can be defined as syntactic operations with 
the force of logical or intentional modalities — including conditional, inter- 
rogative, command, and wish, as well as other standard modalities such as 
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possibility, necessity, and obligation (“‘one ought’’), Which of these modali- 
ties are expressed by a verb-ending, which ones by a particle or phrase 
governing a sentence, will be determined by the grammar of a specific 
language. But if the formal description of moods within a given language 
is to be given a semantic interpretation, this description will unfold into a 
general (and possibly universal) theory of propositional “‘attitudes”” — more 
exactly into a theory of logical, epistemic and intentional modalities, 
operating upon the basic statement form of the sentence. 

It is within such a general theory of modalities that the modal peculiarities 
of a given language will be best described. In fact such a general theory is 
vaguely presupposed in any concrete description of moods. For example in 
Greek it must be pointed out that the particle ei “if” imposes a conditional 
mark on the following verb, regardless whether the verb form remains in the 
indicative or changes to the subjunctive or optative. These formal alterna- 
tives correspond to semantically distinct sub-species of the conditional, as 
the traditional grammars of Greek recognize. In other languages the general 
modalities may be more directly expressed in the verb form. Thus languages 
like Turkish have a distinct suffix (or family of suffixes) for the conditional as 
such. Furthermore, Turkish regularly derives the interrogative from the 
declarative form just as it derives the negative from the affirmative, by 
adding a particle or suffix in either case. The example of the Turkish verb 
is worth pondering in this as in other respects, since it suggests a general 
treatment of conditionalization, interrogation, and command as modifica- 
tions of a declarative base, just as we treat negation as an operation on an 
underlying affirmative form. (Turkish also expresses the passive and causative 
transformations by suffixal modifications of the basic verb stem.) The 
epistemic force of certain Turkish suffixes is particularly interesting. A 
Turkish grammar illustrates as follows the difference in meaning between 
three ways of saying ‘‘my friend is waiting for me” which differ formally 
only in one syllable of the verb-ending. “‘The first states a fact; I can see 
him there at the corner. The second is based on hearsay; someone has seen 
him waiting and told me so. The third is a supposition — ‘I’m sure he is wait- 
ing’ — based on the knowledge that my friend is always punctual, that he 
said he would wait from five o’clock, and that it is now five past five.’ 1° 

On my view, these three forms are to be interpreted as distinct epistemic 
operations on the universal primitive, the declarative sentential form 
represented in this case by “‘My friend is waiting for me.” It would seem 
that the only systematic alternative to the view proposed here would be a 


10 G. I. Lewis, Turkish Grammar, (Oxford, 1967), p. 140. In addition to the conditional, 
the Turkish system of moods and tenses has forms whose function is naturally described 
as ‘‘inferential’’ and ‘‘necessitative’ (=‘‘one ought to’’); ibid. pp. 107-41. 
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quasi-Fregean analysis of the declarative form into a neutral, pre-sentential 
kernel (“my friend waiting for me”) and a declarative operator (‘“‘it is so”).12 
Whatever advantages such an analysis may have, they seem to be far out- 
weighed by the disconcerting requirement that we define a declarative 
Operation upon an operand that is not itself of sentential form. It is the 
essential principle of transformational theory as utilized here that all syntac- 
tical operations or transformations be defined as relations between sentence 
forms. It remains to be seen whether a coherent theory of language can be 
devised that does not respect this principle. 

Beyond this principle, I have no proposal to make concerning an appro- 
priate formal development for the general theory of epistemic and intentional 
modalities whose scope I have sketched. The most straight-forward solution 
is Suggested by Harris’ derivation of interrogative and imperative sentences 
from indicative-declarative form by what he calls “performative sentence- 
operators”.12 A more complex theory has recently been proposed by George 
Lakoff in a general analysis of ‘performative verbs’’ which includes the 
statement form as a special case. In Lakoff’s theory the underlying structure 
of every surface sentence would be introduced by a performative verb in 
present tense with egocentric reference, and this verb would take as its object 
an embedded sentence S. The underlying structure of a declarative sentence 
would be of the form I say to you that S, with performative variants J ask 
you (whether) S and I order you (to) S for question and command. Thus 
Lakoff has generalized Harris’ performative operators to include a statement- 
operator (though he would not describe it as such). When this statement- 
operator or performative clause of saying is zeroed, we are left with the 
declarative sentence represented by S.18 

Lakoff’s analysis of performative verbs is clearly only the beginning of a 
theory of moods, and it raises as many questions as it solves. But it does 
suggest an important distinction between epistemic and intentional modal- 
ities that are speaker-relative, and hence in his theory would be associated 
with the governing performative clause, and modes like conditionalization 
which are not speaker-relative and could be articulated within the embedded 
sentence S. (The three Turkish modalities illustrated above would pre- 
sumably fit into the former category. The use of the Greek optative for wish 
would also belong there, whereas the Greek use of the “potential optative”’ 


11 For a recent statement of this type of analysis, see John Searle’s distinction between the 
indicator of propositional content and the indicator of an illocutionary act, in Speech Acts 
(Cambridge, 1969), pp. 29-31. 

12 **Transformational Theory’’, pp. 39f. 

18 See George Lakoff, ‘“‘Linguistics and Natural Logic,” Synthese 22 (1970), pp. 165-75. 
Lakoff’s analysis is perhaps acceptable to Searle, but it is much more carefully formulated 
from a linguistic point of view. 
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to express logical consequence would not.) In the belief that Lakoff’s theory 
may furnish an interesting basis for further work on moods, I offer a few 
comments to relate it here to the preceding discussion of modalities. 

In the first place Lakoff’s analysis is free from the objection just raised 
against the quasi-Fregean notion of a statement-operator on a neutral 
kernel or pre-sentential content, since in this analysis the propositional 
content of the operand is represented by a sentence. In the second place this 
analysis would nonetheless seem to contradict my claim that the declarative 
form is more primitive than the interrogative or imperative, since statement, 
question and command are all generated by the same process. But this 
disagreement is more apparent than real. Lakoff’s embedded sentence S, 
although unasserted, will be in declarative form, and this form is not altered 
either by the clause of saying or by the zeroing of this clause. (Contrast the 
treatment of S when the performative verb is J order or I ask.) The declarative 
form of S is clearly implied by Lakoff’s proposal that truth conditions are 
associated directly with S: i.e., in my jargon S carries a truth claim. In fact 
Lakoff’s analysis introduces statement or assertion as a speech act by way of 
a performative clause, but he takes the declarative sentence form as primitive 
for the universal operand represented by the embedded sentence S. If I have 
interpreted Lakoff correctly, then, his analysis is fully compatible with the 
view presented here of the logical and syntactic primacy of the declarative 
form underlying all modalities. 


§3. Is VERSUS becomes, AND THE GENERAL ASPECTUAL 
OPPOSITION OF STATIC AND KINETIC (STATIVE-MUTATIVE) 


So much for the function of the I.-E. verb as signal of sentence form and 
truth claim. We turn now to the second question raised at the beginning of 
§ 2: where the predicate (in the narrow sense) is a non-verbal form such as an 
adjective or locative phrase, why is it precisely the verb *es- that is introduced? 
This might seem to be the question of questions, the problem of the verb be 
as such. In fact the question is misleading, since it suggests that there was 
once a state of the Greek (or pre-Greek) language in which *es- was not yet 
used as copula verb, whereas I shall argue that the copula use is primary. 
For the moment, however, | employ the convenient myth of the evolving 
copula sentence and ask “‘Why is the verb *es- introduced as copula?” It 
will turn out that this is only a picturesque substitute for the more legitimate 
question: “What does the copula verb contribute to the sentence in which 
it occurs?” 

First of all, it 1s remarkable that this question has so rarely been dis- 
cussed. The closest thing to an answer in the traditional literature is perhaps 
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the suggestion of Meillet and Vendryés that, since it was necessary to intro- 
duce a verb into the nominal sentence as a purely grammatical device to 
indicate person, tense, aspect, and mood, the verb chosen should be “‘as 
insignificant as possible by itself.”” The root *es- was found appropriate for 
the formal role since it originally expressed only “‘existence”’, and in its 
secondary use as copula it sooh lost what little meaning it had.14 Like most 
comparative linguists, Meillet and Vendryés take for granted an older sense 
to exist for *es-, and offer no analysis of its assumed pre-copulative use. 

A number of contemporary theorists have proposed a view of the verb be 
that bears a striking analogy to Meillet’s, except that they avoid any hypoth- 
esis concerning a development from some earlier state of the language. In 
place of the myth of the primitive nominal sentence in Indo-European they 
offer a theory of deep structure (or the “‘base component’’) in which the 
verb be does not occur, and in place of the historical evolution of the copula 
they propose a generative grammar in which be is introduced by various 
transformations. Thus our verb is described by Lyons as ‘“‘a semantically 
empty ‘dummy verb’ generated by the grammatical rules” of a particular 
language, “‘to ‘carry’ the markers of tense, mood, and aspect in the surface 
structure of sentences” that do not contain another finite verb. Lyons is 
careful to point out that be is not entirely meaningless in this role, since it 
does stand in contrast with certain other verbs such as become. But he sees 
this as ‘‘a particular instance of a more general aspectual opposition which 
might be called static and dynamic:...as locomotion is to location, so 
acquisition is to possession, and ‘becoming’ to ‘being’.’’ 16 Thus we get the 
following pairs of dynamic-static or, as I shall say, kinetic-static or mutative- 
stative contrast: 


(1) John gets a book — John has a book 
(2) Mary becomes beautiful — Mary is beautiful 


(3) Richard goes/comes to San Francisco — Richard is in San Fran- 
CISCO 


14 Meillet-Vendryés Traité de grammaire comparée des langues classiques, (2nd ed. § 873 
=1st ed. § 839): ‘‘Mais pour indiquer dans la phrase nominale les diverses notions acces- 
soires que les formes verbales expriment, il a fallu y introduire un verbe, aussi peu signi- 
ficatif que possible par lui-méme. La racine *es- qui signifiait ‘‘exister’’ (cf. ef mov Gaet te 
Kai Zot1v, @ 236) s’est trouvée apte ace réle.... Le verbe d’existence, perdant sa signification 
propre, a été réduit peu 4 peu au réle de simple copule.”’ 

15 Lyons, Introduction, pp. 322f., 388. For other similar views, see below, § 9, n. 39. 
16 Ibid. p.397.Jespersen had described the opposition of stability (state) and change (into or 
out of a state) as one form of aspectual contrast in Philosophy of Grammar, pp. 287f. He 
later proposed the terms static and kinetic (A Modern English Grammar Ill, 355). Lyons also 
suggests the terms sfative and mutative. 
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This suggests that what the nominal copula (2) and the locative copula (3) 
have in common — and what they share with that other “dummy-verb”’ 
have — is precisely the static or stative aspect by which they contrast with 
verbs of motion and change. | 

Lyons’ analysis of the aspectual value of be applies even more neatly to 
Greek than to English. For in the first place it is sii which provides the 
construction for static possession that corresponds to Aave in English (ott 
pot). And in the second place Greek has a become verb yiyvopat which is 
not restricted to the role of the nominal copula (as become is in English) but 
functions in kinetic or mutative contrast to eipi in the locative and possessive 
constructions as well: 


1 Tl, 9.125 (=9.267) 
od Kev GAntos ein &vip @ tTOc0a YEVOLTO 
“That man would not be poor in possessions, to whom so much 
was given” 
(after Lattimore) 
2 7. 11.13 
cotat 8° gap mdAELOs yAvKiov yévet’ TE vésoSat 
“‘And now battle became sweeter to them than to go back (home)’’ 
(Lattimore) 
3 Il. 9.669 
ot 5° Ste 81) KAtoinot év ’Atpetdao yévovto 
*“Now when these had come back to the shelters of Agamemnon” 
(Lattimore) 


This range of uses for yiyvopat is preserved in classic Attic; furthermore 
(both in Homer and later) the same verb serves as kinetic or mutative pendant — 
to sipi in most of the existential uses of sipi as well: e.g. yiyvonat “I am 
born’’/sipi ‘I am alive’. Hence the be-become contrast in Greek is practically 
co-extensive with the static-kinetic aspectual opposition. 

This analysis can be reformulated as a partial answer to our question: 
why is it precisely the verb *es- or sii that is introduced into sentences with 
non-verbal predicates? Whatever we take as the most fundamental or most 
characteristic uses of sipi, they must be such as to make it an appropriate 
expression for the static aspect in the sense defined by the contrasts in (1)-(3). 
This is in harmony with the fact that eiyi in Greek has only durative (present 
and imperfect) forms, with no other “aspects” in the traditional sense (i.e. no 
aorist or perfect forms).1’ Since Lyons is discussing English rather than 
ancient Greek, he does not consider the relation between this static value 


47 In Ancient Greek generally (unlike Modern Greek) the future is not aspectually marked, 
but it is worth noting that the future forms of sii are all derived from the durative stem 
&o-. At the same time, it must be pointed out that there is no necessary agreement between 
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for the copula and the whole range of non-copulative uses of sit which we 
discuss in the following chapters. He does suggest, however, that the exis- 
tential and locative constructions are very generally connected with expres- 
sions for possession.!8 We postpone these larger questions, and restrict our- 
selves here to the copulative use of *es-. 

Ignoring the suggestion of ‘a theoretical level of deep structure without 
the verb be and considering only sentence forms in which the copula actually 
occurs, we can describe the situation in either of two ways: (1) In addition to 
its role as “carrier” for the verbal marks of tense, mood, etc., cipi has (a) the 
general aspectual value static as opposed to kinetic, i.e. it means being 
(duratively) in a certain condition, standing in a certain state (compare the 
static effect of periphrasis with cipi and the predilection of this construction 
for the “stative’’ perfect participles as remarked in Chapter IV, § 17); and 
(b) with locative predicates this general value is specified as staying (being 
located) in a given place. (2) Alternatively, we can proceed as dictionaries 
traditionally do, giving the most “concrete” use first and treating the others 
as derived or “extended” senses of the word: (a) cipi in the local sense, be 
somewhere, be in a place, and (b) in a wider or more abstract sense, be in a 
given state, condition or relationship: be sick, be tall, be captain, be brother to, 
etc. This second account is in part a simplified version of what we actually 
find as the conjectural history of the verb be in the Oxford English Dictio- 
nary.19 We shall return, in Chapter VIII, to the hypothesis implied in (2), 


the durative aspect as defined by Meillet and others (which concerns contrasting forms of 
the same verb, e.g. imperfect contra aorist) and Lyons’ static aspect (which involves a 
contrast between different verbs). Thus the Greek verb eft ‘‘I go’’ (in post-Homeric Greek 
**T will go’’) would in virtue of its meaning have to be counted as kinetic in Lyons’ sense, 
yet (like its near-homonym stpi) this verb is conjugated only in durative forms: the aorist 
for ‘‘go”’ is provided by suppletive verbs (EBnv, TA9ov), just asin the case of Eyevounv 
(‘‘I became’’) for sii. Since the two oppositions are marked at different levels, one lexical 
and the other morphological, there is room within the is-becomes contrast in Greek for a 
further opposition between durative and non-durative expression for becomes: paves 
éyiyveto, péyadoc éyéveto. “‘He was becoming great,’’ ‘“He became great.” 

To some extent, then, the durative/non-durative and static/kinetic oppositions vary 
independently of one another. Yet the fact remains that there is no generally available 
non-durative expression for is or was in Greek, except precisely for those suppletive verbs 
like ExAeto and tétvKtat which would normally be rendered as kinetic (“‘it became’’ and 
‘‘it has been made’’), but which at the limit may provide simply an aorist or perfect for 
siui (like ov and mépvxa in Attic). When this limit is reached, the lexical contrast between 
is and becomes yields to an opposition which is aspectual in the narrower, traditional sense. 
For examples, see below § 7. 

18 Lyons, Introduction pp. 390-7; ‘‘A Note on Possessive, Existential, and Locative’’, 
Foundations of Language 3 (1967), 390-5. 

19 “The primary sense appears to have been that of branch II below, ‘to occupy a place’ 
(i.e. to sit, stand, lie, etc.) in some specified place; thence the more abstract branch I was 
derived by abstracting the notion of particular place, so as to emphasize that of actual 
existence, ‘to be somewhere, no matter where, to be in the universe, or realm of fact, to 
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which takes the concrete local use of eipi as somehow basic or primitive. But 
on either view we see that the use of be as locative copula might be regarded 
as paradigmatic for its copula use generally, in the sense that to stand is 
paradigmatic for the notion of state in general, quite apart from etymological 
considerations. 


§4, CRITICISM OF TRADITIONAL ACCOUNTS OF THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE COPULA 


We may summarize the conclusion of the last section by describing sipi as 
a verb of station as opposed to a verb of motion, where motion is understood 
broadly to mean change of any sort, and station is similarly understood to 
mean any (at least temporarily) fixed state, quality, or relation. If we combine 
this with the result of § 2, we see that although be as a copula seems to have 
no “meaning of its own’ in that it contributes no independent item of infor- 
mation, no distinct lexical idea, and hence may generally be reconstructed 
wherever it is omitted, nevertheless it is not altogether meaningless in that 
it does make some significant contribution to the sentence as a whole: (1) as 
finite verb in the indicative, is serves as distinctive sign of the truth-claim 
essential to declarative sentencehood, and (2) as verb of station be in any form 
represents the aspectual value static in contrast to kinetic (or mutative) 
represented by become (in Greek yiyvopat, néAopat, TEAeS@, tTétoyLAL etc.). 
Notice that while the first role could in principle be filled by any verb in the 
language, the second function defines a much narrower class of possible 
copula verbs, namely those meaning stand, sit, lie, stay, and the like. It is no 
surprise, then, to discover that forms derived from other verbs of this class 
have been incorporated into the conjugation of *es- in various I.-E. families: 
forms from stare in the Romance languages (/t. stato, Fr. été, étais), forms 
from *ves- “‘to stay, dwell” in Germanic (Engl. was, Germ. war).2° 


have a place among existing things; to exist’. Branch ITI [sc. the copula] was derived from 
Il by weakening the idea of actual presence, into the merely intellectual conception of 
‘having a place’ in a class of notions or ‘being identical with’ another notion: ‘centaurs are 
imaginary creatures’ = ‘centaurs have their place in the class of creatures of the imagin- 
ation’.’’ Note that the O.E.D. correctly situates be among verbs of station or position, but 
misses its distinctively static aspectual value. 

20 This is paralleled by a tendency for become-verbs also to lose their aspectual value and 
become assimilated to *es-. Thus L-E. *bAdz-, which originally figured as a become-copula 
(cf. Greek mbopa1, pv, where the mutative aspect is clear) has been integrated into the 
conjugation of Latin sum (fui) and English am/is/are (be), and has replaced *es- as primary 
copula in Russian (dyla, etc.). On English be, see the O.E.D. s.v. B.I.2: ‘‘To become, come 
about was the Old English and early Middle English sense of béon, while still a distinct 
verb, before it became blended with am, was.’ Iam told, however, that this etymological 
sense is not at all common in old English texts. 
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With these observations in mind, we are in a position to judge more crit- 
ically the standard historical accounts of the origin of the copula in I.-E. The 
aim of this and the next section will be primarily negative, since I wish to 
deny that the diachronic perspective can shed any light on the nature and 
function of *es- as copula verb. In particular I claim that the role of eipi as 
copula, illustrated in Chapter IV, must be taken for granted in any account 
of apposition and nominal predication with other verbs. And I shall suggest 
that the copula role is fundamental for eipi and that, if any, it is the existential 
uses (which are in every period much less frequent) that could more reasonably 
be regarded as secondary or “‘derived” — though in fact both copula and 
existential uses are attested in the earliest known state of Greek and of 
every I.-E. language, as far as I can tell. 

The standard account of the copula begins with a hypothetical state of 
the L-E. Ursprache in which there was no copula verb properly speaking, 
but where the functions of nominal and locative predication were performed 
by two other devices: (1) the nominal (verbless) sentence, and (11) the construc- 
tion of predicates in ‘apposition’ with a verb of distinct meaning that might 
equally well be used alone, as in the English examples: to go | first, to die | 
poor, to stand | still, to sit | at home. In this primitive state of the language, 
the verb *es- was a verb like other verbs, meaning only to exist or perhaps 
having some more “concrete” sense which we cannot recover. Like many 
other verbs, it could be construed with nominal and locative predicates. The 
‘fading of the verb into a mere copula (“‘blosses Formwort,” “Bindewort’’) 
occurred when the emphasis of the speaker and the attention of the hearer 
fell so strongly on the predicate that the content of the verb itself was no 
longer of any consequence. The verb thus lost its meaning, and the copula 
sentence with *es- emerged as a more flexible formal variant on the original 
nominal sentence.?+ 

Since I am not a comparative philologist, I cannot undertake a general 
criticism of this view for J.-E. I simply note that neither of the conditions 
assumed by the developmental hypothesis — the original absence of a copula 


21 This is essentially the view of K. Brugmann, Kurze vergleichende Grammatik § 861, 
developed in greater detail by B. Delbriick, Vergleichende Syntax der indogermanischen 
Sprachen III (=Brugmann-Delbriick, Grundriss V), pp. 10-4; cf. p. 121. In his original article 
‘*I_a phrase nominale en indo-européen, MSL 14(1906), 1-26, Meillet insisted that *es- served 
as copula in prehistoric I.-E., and that the nominal sentence was common only in the pres- 
ent indicative and above all in the third person. But his account in Meillet-Vendryes, 
Grammaire comparée (cited above, in §3, n. 14) follows Brugmann and Delbriick in 
assuming that (1) *es- originally meant to exist, and (2) the copula use gradually becomes 
more important and leads to the loss of this original sense of the verb. Similar developmental 
assumptions underlie the account of the Greek copula in Kiihner-Gerth I, 3 and 42; and 
Schwyzer-Debrunner pp. 623f. The latter claims explicitly that the nominal sentence pattern 
is older than the copula construction. 
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verb and the use of *es- as independent verb only — seems to be attested for 
any known form of I.-E.22 And from the Greek point of view, neither 
assumption is at all plausible. The verbless sentence pattern occurs in Homer, 
of course, but it is more common than the copula form only in the third 
person singular present indicative, as we have seen.28 Not only does the 
copulative construction occur for every form of the verb; it is overwhelmingly 
more frequent than the existential uses, or than all non-copulative uses 
combined. Let me recall the figures for sipi in the first 12 books of the Iliad: 
451 copulative constructions against 111 other examples (and of these others, 
some 19 are mixed copulative uses). The distinctly existential uses scarcely 
number more than 45 or 55 out of 562 occurrences of the verb, 1.e. about one 
case in 10.24 The figures for the existential use in my Lysias and Xenophon 
samples are comparable (7%, 9%, 8%, 13%), and the frequency 1s perhaps 
not very different for the use of existential there is in Modern English.25 
The number and variety of non-copulative uses is greater in Homer than in 
Attic (and much greater in both than in modern English), and it is only 
reasonable to suppose that in some unknown earlier state of the language 
it was greater still. But when we consider the other side of the story, that the 
copula construction alone accounts for about 80% of the Homeric usage of 
the verb (as against 75-90% in Attic, perhaps 90-95% in modern English), 
it is perfectly arbitrary to assume that at some time in the remote past this 
figure stood at zero. A more likely guess is that the copula construction is as 
old as the verb *es-. And when we consider that the copula use of *gen- is 
also well-established in Homer (and in Vedic) and that the static-kinetic 
aspectual contrast is attested for be-become in most or all I.-E. languages 
(esse/fieri in Latin, as-/bha- or as-/jan- in Sanscrit, sein/werden in German, 
etc.) we may reasonably conclude that the copula sentence form, with its 


22 It has been suggested that in Russian yest (from *es-) represents an existential verb only. 
It is true that yest scarcely functions as nominal copula; and as locative copula it commonly 
has existential force (‘‘there is’). But yest is at best the vestige of an I.-E. verb, having 
neither past nor future tense and no personal forms except the 3rd singular indicative 
(with its negative niet). The formal decadence of yest is presumably to be connected with 
two other facts: ‘‘en slave, les divers dialectes attestent que l’emploi constant de la phrase 
nominale pure est une innovation russe’’ (Meillet, ‘‘La phrase nominale,’’ p. 15; other 
authors have thought differently); and the copula in past and future is provided by forms 
(Syl, etc.) derived from *bha-, with loss of the original kinetic aspect. There is nothing here 
to suggest a primitive state of J.-E. 

23 See above, p. 188, n. 7; also below, Appendix B, pp. 438-40. 

24 The exact figure for the existential use depends upon whether or not the ‘‘vital’’ use 
(my Type I in Chapter VI) is counted as existential. The number of examples rises to 63 if 
we count the possessive construction as well, and to 75 if we add the veridical, 

5 T count seven examples of there is/there are in the first 100 occurrences of be in Ralph 
Fllison’s Invisible Man, and the same number in the first 100 occurrences in Stevenson’s 
Treasure Island. 
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characteristic aspectual opposition, is as old as the I.-E. language family. It 
is in any case as old as Greek. 

Insofar as some versions of the developmental hypothesis admit that *es- 
has always been construed with nominal and locative predicates, my con- 
clusion is not strictly incompatible with the traditional account. Insofar as it 
remains developmental, however, I reject the traditional view in any form. 
I see no reason to believe that the use of cif in Homer has evolved from some 
earlier system that was fundamentally different in its construction of nominal 
and locative predicates. 


§5. TRANSFORMATIONAL DERIVATION OF APPOSITION 
AND QUASI-PREDICATION FROM COPULA SENTENCES WITH be 


The conclusion which I have been arguing empirically, on the basis of sta- 
tistics from the J/iad, can be more directly established by a theoretical argu- 
ment on transformational principles. The argument will go as follows. Of 
the two alleged alternatives to the copula construction, the first alternative, 
namely apposition, actually presupposes the copula, since the appositive 
form N,, the N, or N,, a Np, (e.g. Agamemnon son of Atreus) is derived from 
the predicative form N, is N, (Agamemnon is son of Atreus), just as AN comes 
in general from N is A (e.g. a bad boy from a boy (who) is bad).2® On the 
other hand the second alternative — the nominal sentence — is no alternative 
at all, since it must be regarded as containing the zero form of the verb be. 
The hypothesis of the primitive nominal sentence is, from the point of view 
of transformational theory, simply the conjecture that at some time in the 
J.-E. past the verb to be (as the static copulain Nis A, Nis PN, etc.) had only 
zero forms. For an account of the uses of cipi in Greek this conjecture is 
not very interesting, and I shall have no more to say about it. 

The question of apposition is of direct interest, however, since we think 
of it as characteristic of the archaic “‘paratactic” style in Homer. Hence [ 
want to make explicit the argument that appositional syntax cannot be 
primitive but presupposes a construction with be. This forms part of the 
more general claim that any predicative construction with verbs other than 
be or become presupposes at least one of these two basic copulas. The 
theoretical situation is the same for any I.-E. language, and we may more 
conveniently consider the case for English. Jespersen has summarized the 
data in his account of “‘predicatives of being.” (Note that Jespersen uses the 
term “predicative” for what I call a predicate in the narrow sense.) 


26 For the derivation of appositive nouns, see B. L. Robbins, The Definite Article in English 
Transformations, pp. 204-6. 
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The phenomena to be dealt with here may be arranged in something like 
the following gradation: 2” 


There he sat, a giant among dwarfs. 
He came back a changed being altogether. 
He married young and died poor. 

The snow was falling thick. 

The natives go naked. 

The streets ran parallel with the beach. 
She stood godmother to his little boy. 
He seemed anxious. 

It proved true. 

It was true. 

De The more fool he! 


eae ee Se 


—_" 
o 


All of Jespersen’s examples involve nominal predicates, though we have a 
locative phrase as well in 1, and perhaps in 6. In order for locative and 
paralocative constructions to be fully represented, I add the following: 


12. Suddenly I caught a glimpse of them, half a mile away. 
13. John stays in the same hotel every summer. 

14. He remained in the Party after the purge. 

15. He seemed as much in love with her as ever. 


Jespersen divides his samples into three groups: (A) extraposition, the 
limiting form of apposition in which the words are “‘added as a kind of 
afterthought after the sentence has been completed” (sentences 1 and 12), 
(B) quasi-predicatives, in which the sentence-nexus would be “‘wholly or 
nearly complete without the quasi-predicative” (sentences 2—5, 13-14), and 
(C) true predicatives, where the nexus (or, as we may say, the kernel) is in- 
complete without the predicative expression (sentences 8-11 and 15; note 
that there is only a difference of degree between (B) and (C) and that cases 
like 6 and 7, and perhaps 13-14, may be regarded as intermediate). 

For extraposition, for ordinary apposition within the sentence, and for 
quasi-predicatives as well, Jespersen’s own discussion makes clear that we 
have, in effect, the conjunction of two sentences: ‘Words in extraposition ... 
form, as it were, a separate utterance, which might even be called a separate 
sentence” (M.E.G. III, 357); quasi-predicatives “‘admit of a circumscription 
[we would say, a paraphrase] in which the substantive or adjective appears 
as the predicative of a form of the verb be: we parted the best of friends = we 
were the best of friends when we parted | they go naked = they are naked as 


27 Modern English Grammar II, 356. I have added the sentence numbers for reference. 
Jespersen’s general view is restated more briefly in Essentials of English Grammar, p. 124-31. 
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they go (about) | ke lay sick =he was sick, and he was lying | he died a 
beggar = he died when he was a beggar, or, he was a beggar when he died” 
(ibid. 358). A transformational analysis will simply formalize this insight by 
defining the appropriate operations for sentence-connection, permutation, 
zeroing, and the like, so that the predicate constructions in italics will in 
each case be derived from a corhplex source in which one member is a copula 
sentence with be. In some cases the second component will be a sentence 
operator rather than a distinct sentence, e.g. 


9. It proved true < It proved to be true < It was true and It proved so, 


where It proved so represents an operator which is comparable in meaning to 
It became clear that, but differs from the latter in that it transforms its 
operand sentence as an infinitive rather than as a that-clause. (Compare the 
Greek constructions of d%Adév éott with that-clause and d7A0c¢ éott with 
participle, in Chapter IV, § 20; also gaivetat Ott with gaivetat sivat, 
paivetat dv, etc.) 


§6, Be MODIFIERS AND be-REPLACERS 


In most of the examples just considered, the derivation of apposition and 
quasi-predication from a source of the form N is @ raises no problems of 
principle, even if the detail of the analysis may offer some difficulty (for 
example, in deriving The more fool he! from a kernel of the form He is a fool 
or He is foolish). The situation is different for a sentence like 8, He seemed 
anxious, where we may be reluctant on principle to accept He is anxious 
as a source, for the obvious reason that 8 may be true where He ts anxious 
is false. Can a given sentence be derived from a “‘source’’ which is not part 
of its meaning? Yet the derivation is surely correct, as we can see from 


8A He seemed to be anxious. 


In 8A we have an explicit verb operator (He) seemed on a kernel He is 
anxious, just as in the case of He began to be anxious, He wanted to be a 
_ painter. We may describe such operators as be-modifiers to distinguish them 
from the be-replacers that do not admit be in the resulting transform. 
Examples of be-replacers are stands (tall), lies (flat), stays (on the job}, goes 
(naked). We find the same distinction in Greek between Soxet, paivetat 
(clva1) Kaddc, vopietat (etvar) dyaSdc on the one hand, and true Je- 
replacers like méAopat, yiyvopat, Keipat etc. (In some cases of the “redun- 
dant” use of eipi the transformational structure of be-modifiers is clearer in 
Greek than in English: cogiotny dvopdfovot tov d&vdpa etvat “They call 
the man a sophist”; obppaydv ptv efAovto eivat “They chose him as ally”’; 
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where the underlying be is zeroed in English but preserved in Greek. See 
L.S.J. s.v. sti E.2.) In most cases these be-modifiers are general operators 
that can be construed with any verb: He seemed to love her, He began to walk 
away, He wants to finish the job. It is characteristic of many of these operators, 
particularly those which express intentional concepts, that they modify the 
truth claim of their operand sentence, just as a question, a dubitative 
utterance, or a conditional construction modifies the underlying truth claim 
of the indicative mood. (See above, § 2.) In this respect He seems (to be) rich 
behaves like He wants to be rich: neither sentence affirms their common 
kernel, He is rich. 

Thus, accepting Jespersen’s account of the parallels between apposition, 
quasi-predicatives, and true predicatives with or without be, a transforma- 
tional grammarian will interpret these facts rather differently. Whereas 
Jespersen sees the verbless form The more fool he! as “‘the last link of a long 
series beginning with descriptions which stand really outside the sentence as 
an afterthought,” 28 we analyze them all, including the verbless form, as 
specified transforms of the basic copula sentence N is ®. Only in the case of 
the be-replacers like stays, stands, etc. need we consider another possibility: 
namely, to treat these not as transforms of is but as genuine alternatives, that 
is to say, as elementary copulas. On this view, be will appear not as the 
unique kernel copula but only as the most important member of a small set 
of verbs occurring in elementary sentences of the form NVA, NVN(nomi- 
native), NVPN, etc., marked for static aspect. In contrast, we will have a 
similarly small group of “kinetic”? copulas, with become as the major 
representative but also including turn (green), grow (tall), fall (sick), etc. 
In the traditional diachronic theory of the development of copula be, these 
““copula-like’’ verbs are cited as evidence that “‘some verbs when connected 
with predicatives tend to lose their full meaning and approach the function 
of an empty link.” 29 The verb *es- would be the limiting case, where the loss 
of meaning is complete. Since we have abandoned the developmental 
perspective, however, we must reinterpret these facts synchronically. Shall 
we regard sipi among static be-replacers simply as first among equals? Or 
shall we derive the copula construction with other verbs from a single 
underlying form with be? The same question recurs in an even more funda- 


28 E’ssentials of English Grammar, p. 124. 

28 Jespersen, MEG II, 356. Compare Kiihner-Gerth I, 42 on ‘‘Kopulaartige Verben’’: 
“Sie unterscheiden sich aber dadurch von der Kopula elvat, dass sie nicht zu einem rein 
abstrakten Begriffe herabsinken, sondern neben der kopulativen Kraft ihre konkrete 
Grundbedeutung festhalten.’” Kihner-Gerth’s list includes not only be- and become- 
replacers like méAo, Epvov, KaSéothKa, but also be-modifiers like maivopa1, vowifopat. 
Note that some verbs admit both constructions, with or without elvar (or dv): twyxdva, 
Kop, OvopaCopat. In principle, these are all be-modifiers, 
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mental form for the be-become opposition. Is this to be regarded as primitive? 
Or shall we derive become in turn from be? 


§7. THE PRIORITY OF be TO become 


These questions oblige us to clarify our theoretical concept of the verb be. 
In fact we seem to be dealing here not with a single notion but with a nested 
family of concepts on different levels of abstraction or theoretical generality. 
And a clearer view of these distinctions may help us to see what is at stake 
in the suggestion that the verb be can be eliminated from the deep structure 
of English and other languages. 

Consider first the question whether we are to regard the opposition between 
be and become as primitive, or whether we derive become from be. The 
former view is suggested by the theory of aspects developed by Lyons, since 
the be-become contrast is presented there as a special case of a more general 
pattern of static-kinetic opposition. On the other hand, the conceptual 
derivation of become from be was explicitly proposed by Jespersen, who 
claimed that for ‘‘predicatives of becoming, the underlying notion is ‘begin 
to be’.”’®9 Our answer to this question will determine the generality of our 
concept of the verb be. On the one hand we get a single copula form as source 
for all predicative constructions, both nominal and locative; on the other 
hand we accept an irreducible duality characterizing the copula in all its 
forms. Now the existence of this duality is a fact: the be-become contrast 
extends throughout the I.-E. languages and many others; and as we have 
seen, it may be correlated with a number of generalizations concerning the 
opposition between Aave and get, as well as between verbs of station (is, 
stands, stays) and verbs of motion (goes broke and goes to town, runs dry and 
runs into trouble). The kinetic aspect also characterizes another important 
class of predicative constructions, with causative or factitive verbs: They 
made him king, they made him happy.®! Nevertheless, the derivation of 
become from be is philosophically deeper, and is probably also more useful 
for linguistic description. It is deeper in that be is “‘notionally”’ (i.e. con- 
-ceptually) prior to become, as Jespersen saw: X becomes Y presupposes 
X was not Y and implies X will be Y or at least X begins to be Y. But the 
converse does not hold: X is Y does not presuppose or imply any sentence 
with become. Being is logically prior to becoming, just as location is prior 
80 MEG IT, 383. Lyons might have some sympathy with this view, since he describes the 
stative forms as ‘‘unmarked’’, the mutative as ‘‘marked”’ (Jatroduction p. 398). 

81 Jespersen himself drew the parallel between ‘‘predicatives of becoming’’ and the pro- 
leptic object (‘‘object of result’’) of factitive verbs like He painted the fence green, He drove 


her mad: and we may add the locative forms He drove her to town, He ran his father into 
debt. Compare Lyons, Introduction pp. 398f. 
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to motion and, in general, the concept of state is prior to the concept of a 
change of state. This priority is expressed in the mathematical form of the 
corresponding concepts in physics, where motion, for example, is defined 
in terms of position at different times. 

This conceptual priority of be to become sheds light on a number of “‘em- 
pirical” facts. Thus the root for is (*es-) is common to all (or practically all) 
L.-E. languages, but there is no corresponding universality in the expression 
for the contrasting term. Become, devenir, werden, fierl, represent so many 
different roots, whose lexical function is in each case defined by their opposi- 
tion to *es-. In Homer, where the aspect of become is expressed by four 
verbs, yiyvopat, méA@, teAé9@ and tétvypat, the four verbs together are 
considerably less frequent than eipi alone. (I count 13 forms of the former 
for 39 of sipt in Odyssey 13; the four verbs for become occupy a total of 
24-3 columns or less than 14 pages in Gehring’s Index Homericus, where 
the entries for cipi fill almost 8 columns or four pages.) Furthermore, in 
many of their occurrences these verbs tend to lose their aspectual contrast 
and to figure as more or less expressive substitutes for sipi, like stand, lie, 
etc. for be. For example, in the description of a scene on Achilles’ shield, the 
verb tétvK to expresses the work of the craftsman: J/. 18.549 to 67] zepi Yabpa 
<étoKto “Such was the wonder of the shield’s forging” (Lattimore), literally, 
“it was fashioned a marvel exceedingly”. But in the description of Ithaca 
(Od. 13.243) od8 sdpsta tétoxtor “the island is not broad,” the same verb 
is almost indistinguishable in meaning from éoti in the preceding verse 
(oby tnnhAatds éottiv “it is not good for driving horses’): there is at most 
a slight metaphorical suggestion of an analogy between the formation of the 
island and that of a work of art. Similarly xAeto, which usually indicates 
a process or event (e.g. 71. 4.478 pivov9ddtoc 66 of aidv/ExAEeto “His life 
became short, [as he was beaten down by the spear of Ajax]’’), may be used 
with an aspectual value indistinguishable from sipi: 1. 6.434 &v9a/duPatd¢ 
Eotl NOAIG Kai Exidpopov ExAEto tetyoso “where the city is openest to 
attack and the wall may be mounted” (Lattimore: the two copula-predicate 
phrases are so closely parallel here that they are actually transposed in this 
rendering). Thus méAouo1 in many passages in Homer tends to serve as an 
equivalent for sipi; and in the poem of Parmenides the two verbs are treated 
as strictly synonymous.#2 This is the same process of the assimilation of a 
kinetic verb to the meaning of its static counterpart which we find in the 
derivatives of *bha- that serve as suppletive or substitute for *es- in Latin, 
in Russian, and in English be. (See § 4, n. 20.) But the opposite process, by 
which a form of *es- acquires the meaning become, seems never to occur. The 
static copula represents the fixed point around which the predicative system 
32 See Parmenides fr. 6.8, fr. 8.11, 18, etc. 
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of the language revolves: it exerts a strong influence on other forms, including 
words for become, and thus it frequently draws them into its own position 
in the static center of the system. 

Another striking testimony to the more fundamental role of be is provided 
by the case of factitive verbs, which are themselves kinetic in meaning but 
presuppose the static copula. Thus John makes Mary happy can be para- 
phrased by John causes her to be (not to become) happy; We elected him 
president has as a variant We elected him to be president. There is a parallel 
in the expressions for possession. As Lyons points out, “Bill has given John 
a book implies John has a book”: to give is to make to have, not to make to 
get.®> In Greek this relationship may be idiomatically expressed by the use 
of eipt in possessive (or copula-possessive) construction after the verb to 
give: Il. 10.269 "Aporddpasg 68 Méd@ dae Eeiviiov eivor “Amphadamas 
gave (the boar-tusk helmet) to Molos to be a gift of hospitality.” 

We see that we could, if we chose, eliminate become and ytyvoyo. from 
the kernel forms of English and Greek and introduce them as an aspectual 
variant on be produced by some general verb operator like begins (to be) or 
comes (to be), which operates on other verbs as well (begins to rain, comes to 
prefer). But we cannot eliminate be from kernel forms without allowing for 
some other systematic marker of tense, mood and static aspect in sentences 
with non-verbal predicates.34 


§8. THEORETICAL CONCEPT OF THE VERB be AS REQUIRED IN 
TRANSFORMATIONAL GRAMMAR 


I have argued that both appositive syntax and become-copulas presuppose 
the copula be, as do other be-modifiers. But I have not yet dealt with the 
relation between be (or sipt) and the static be-replacers such as stand, lie, sit. 
Before turning to this question (in § 11) I wish to specify the theoretical level 
on which the verb to be is envisaged, when we say that it underlies an apposi- 
tional construction or that it occurs in zero form in the nominal sentence. 

It should be emphasized here that any concept of be involves a certain 
amount of theoretical abstraction: neither this nor any other verb is “given” 
to us in raw empirical form. We can see this clearly enough if we take what 
may be the closest thing to an empirical definition of the verb, as the sum of 
actual occurrences in a closed corpus. To be precise, let us define the verb 


33 Introduction, p. 399. . ee 
34 Theoretically we do not need a marker for the static aspect if the predicative structure 


of the sentence is clear. Whereas tense and mood vary from sentence to sentence, the 
stative value is constant for every use of copula be. Hence we could leave this aspect un- 
expressed and introduce a verbal marker only for become. In a way, this theoretical 
possibility is realized in the nominal sentence. 
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cit in the Homeric poems as the set of occurrences for all forms listed under 
this title in columns 249-257 of Gehring’s Index Homericus. The individual 
occurrences (for example, the first occurrence of goti in the poems, at 
Iliad 1.114) constitute specific tokens, each one identified by its position in 
the text, in contrast to the type éoti, the third singular present indicative 
form which is “instantiated” in each of these tokens. Corresponding to 
each type (oti, éopév, efvat, etc.) there is a set of tokens, i.e. occurrences; 
and the verb eipi may be defined as the set whose members are these specific 
subsets. Thus the verb be in Greek, which we arbitrarily represent by one 
of its forms (namely, by etpi here, and elsewhere often by the infinitive 
elvan), is essentially a set of sets. Its constituent members are not the individ- 
ual occurrences but their various type-classes, the different forms of the 
verb.35 It is these subsets which have as their members the actual occurrences or 
tokens, classified by their shape and individuated by their position in the text. 

Now this text itself - the Homeric corpus — is an abstract type or set of 
equivalent tokens, namely the set of all copies of the Homeric poems in 
existence, including any portions thereof which you or I may choose to 
write down, or read aloud. Your copy of éoti in Iliad 1.114 and my copy do 
not constitute distinct occurrences of the word, in the sense of ““occurrence”’ 
which is relevant here: they are marked only once in Gehring’s Index. Thus 
our empirical definition of the verb in terms of actual occurrences in a fixed 
text requires us to abstract from all particular marks on given sheets of 
paper and to specify a single general structure — the sequence of words and 
verses — which constitutes our theoretical object, the Homeric text. It is 
within this text that we identify individual occurrence-tokens for each of the 
forms (such as éoti) which we then group into a higher unity, the set of forms 
that constitutes the verb sipi.26 


35 This statement involves a major simplification, since several syntactic types are re- 
presented by alternative concrete forms or allomorphic variants. Thus the third plural 
present indicative cicoi has in Homer a variant form Eaat, the infinitive stvav has syntactical 
equivalents in Eupevat, Evevat, Eupev, Euev and so forth. The verb as a syntactical family 
is thus a third-order set of actual occurrences. Its subsets are the syntactical forms (infin- 
itive, third plural present indicative, etc.), and these in turn are sets of morphologically 
distinct types of occurrences. If the morphological type is already an abstraction, the 
verb as such is a third-order abstraction. | 

86 If we wished to reduce the theoretical element in our ‘‘empirical’’ concept of the verb 
sii to a strict minimum, we could in principle avoid speaking of the text of Homer, or of 
any other specific works and authors, and refer more generally to all preserved documents 
and inscriptions from Ancient Greek, We could then identify the verb as the sum of 
occurrences of all the specified forms in the expanded corpus that would include all copies 
and reproductions of ancient texts (including future copies, if one wishes). These occur- 
rences could be individuated by their material position on a particular stone, parchment, 
sheet of paper, black-board, etc., (or by their utterance by a given individual at a given time, 
if we include vocal occurrences). On this basis, what would normally be called the first 
Homeric occurrence of éoti (at Z/. 1.114) would be an ill-defined multiplicity of occur- 
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I have insisted upon these various levels of abstraction presupposed by 
the ordinary notion of “the verb eipi’’ as used in traditional philology, be- 
cause one source of resistance to transformational syntax lies in the suspicion 
that it deals in abstract theoretical concepts which have no direct basis-in 
textual evidence. Indeed, transformational grammar does make use of 
theoretical abstractions; but so does historical morphology, lexicography, 
and comparative grammar. Transformational methods as used here simply 
go one step further. For our purpose we must recognize, in addition to the 
actual occurrences just defined, certain theoretical occurrences of invisible 
(zero) forms in derived sentences; or, what amounts to the same thing, we 
must reconstruct occurrences of the verb in the underlying source and specify 
that these forms have been zeroed or deleted in the course of transformation. 
Thus in so simple a transform as I am hot and bothered we must recognize 
the zeroing of a second J am in the source: I am hot +I am bothered, To 
refuse to admit'a second invisible occurrence of J am in the syntax of I am 
hot and bothered is to refuse transformational grammar as such. And in this 
respect transformational theory simply makes explicit certain assumptions 
which underlie the traditional doctrine of syntax in our handbooks of Greek 
and Latin grammar. Let us take a comparable example from Homer: 


4 I]. 4.534 
of & péyav nep &6vta Kai ipSipov Kai Gyavov 
ooav Grd GMEl@v 
‘“‘And though he was a mighty man and a strong and proud one 
(they) thrust him from them.” 
(Lattimore) 


In traditional terms we would say that the three adjectives (uéyav, tpSipov, 
&yavév) are all construed with the single participle é6vta, But in trans- 
formational analysis every “construction” is interpreted by derivation from 
a distinct sentential form (or from a distinct operator on a sentence). Hence 


a 


rences: ‘‘the same passage’’ would be counted over and over again, indefinitely. In this way 
we could achieve the theoretical economy of eliminating the text of Homer, the text of 
Herodotus, etc.; but of course we would pay for this economy by an enormous expansion 
of our corpus with no real enrichment, and with the result that there could be no easy or 
uniform convention for referring to specific passages in the literature. | 

In fact, it seems that philology in its familiar form would be quite impossible on the 
basis of this sort of empiricist ‘‘nominalism’’ which attempts to define the linguistic data 
in terms of concrete inscriptions (in Goodman’s sense). For example, the concept of a 
hapax legomenon would be undefined, since inscriptions of any given form can be multi- 
plied as often as one pleases. 

Note that, even on the basis of this fantastically ‘concrete’ conception of an occurrence, 
the verb fo be would still be defined as a set of sets of occurrences, with the subsets identified 
by their written or phonetic shape (or even as a third-order set, if we take into account the 
complications mentioned in the preceding note). | 
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in transformational terms each of the adjectives in 4 represents a distinct 
source sentence of the form Nis A. The subject N (or rather its pro-word é “he’”’) 
and the copula (6vta) are expressed with the first adjective but elliptically 
omitted — i.e. zeroed — with the other two. 

Hence if the concept of the verb be was already theory-laden in our 
empirical notion defined on actual occurrences in the text of Homer, this 
concept becomes doubly theoretical in transformational grammar. For we 
must now count not only the overt occurrences in the text but also the 
theoretical or zero occurrences reconstructed by transformational analysis: for 
example, the two unexpressed forms of é6vta in 4. This reconstruction of 
zero forms follows from the general principles of transformational syntax 
and is of no special importance for the theory of the verb to be. Our verb 
happens to be very frequently zeroed, but so also is a pronoun like he (é in 4). 
The actual and the zero occurrences are equally present in deep structure, and 
the difference between them is accounted for by certain rules for the elim- 
ination of redundant forms from surface structure. In many cases zeroing is 
optional (or stylistic), as in the cases traditionally known as “‘ellipse.”’?’ For 
a study of be, the difference between actual and zero occurrences is of no 
significance in comparison, say, with the distinction between elementary 
and derived uses of the copula - between those surface forms which reflect a 
kernel use of be and those which represent a transformational operator. 
(See Chapter IV § 3.) 

By “‘be as the copula in Greek”’, then, I mean the sum or set of occurrences 
of forms of sipi as elementary copula and operator, whether these occur- 
rences are actually recorded in the text or have to be reconstructed in the 
transformational source of a given sentence. It is in this sense of “‘the verb 
be” that I have argued that appositional syntax presupposes a use of the verb 
as copula and that the nominal sentence represents a zero form of the verb. 
(Some of the considerations adduced in §7 to show that be is more fun- 
damental than become require the same theoretical definition of the verb; 
others rely only on the concept of actual occurrence: for example, when I 
cited the more frequent use of sipi than of its suppletives in Homer, and 
when I illustrated the assimilation of become-verbs to be. In general the 
methods of traditional philology require only the notion of surface occur- 
rence; it is transformational syntax which insists upon the reconstruction of 
zero forms.) The nominal sentence in Greek is accounted for by an optional 
rule for zeroing the present indicative forms of stui, above all in the third 
person. We may compare this to the rule in English which permits us to omit 
that in a sentence like I know (that) he is at home. The modalities of the rule 


37 On zeroing see Harris, ‘Transformational theory”, pp. 387-96; Mathematical Struc- 
tures pp. 78-83, For ellipse, see above, Chapter III § 4. 
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for omitting sipi will differ somewhat for Homer and for later Greek, and 
the proportion of zero occurrences may vary widely according to author, 
stylistic genre, and particular sentence type. But once we have introduced 
zero forms of the verb be, as we must do in any case for transformational 
grammar, there seems to be no reason to regard the nominal sentence as 


reflecting a different deep structure from the ordinary copula sentence with 
be.38 


§9. ELIMINATION OF THE COPULA be FROM DEEP STRUCTURE: 
THE MORE FUNDAMENTAL NOTION OF THE “is OF PREDICATION” 


The conclusion of the last section would be acceptable to a theorist who 
wishes to eliminate the verb be from deep structure. Accepting the basic 
structural equivalence of sentences with and without the copula verb, he can 
regard the verb as introduced by a transformation (which is optional in 
Greek, obligatory in English) of a sentential form that is already complete 
as far as its lexically “full” or meaningful elements are concerned. Unlike 
the full verbs represented in deep structure, the copula be thus appears as 
a “dummy verb” generated in surface structure to carry those markers of 
tense, mood and aspect which require a verb form for their expression.®9 
In most of its recent formulations this view of be presupposes a distinction 
between an abstract base component and a transformational level of gram- 
mar, a distinction which is characteristic of generative grammars as devel- 
oped by Chomsky but which is rather different from the Harris theory of 
syntax utilized here, where transformations operate only on actual sentences 
or sentence forms. It is not my intention to discuss the relative merits of 
these two types of transformational theory. And fortunately the description 
of be as a somewhat anomolous “dummy verb”’ is not in any way tied to the 
generative viewpoint. Harris himself has suggested a generalization of his 
system in which some transformations would operate not on sentences but on 
*‘infrasentences’’, and where in particular a rule for automatic insertion of 
be would operate on certain infrasentences that have precisely the form of 
the so-called nominal sentence: NA, ND,,,, NN-.,, etc.*° Now what is at stake 
in these various theoretical descriptions of be as automatically inserted, or 


88 For further discussion of the nominal sentence see Appendix B. 

89 See the quotation from Lyons in §3 above, p. 195. This view has been worked out 
systematically for English by E. Bach, in terms of a generative theory like Chomsky’s; see 
his ‘‘Have and be in English Syntax,’ Language 43 (1967), pp. 462-85. A comparable 
treatment of be on the basis of a different conception of deep structure is suggested by 
Fillmore in ‘“The Case for Case’, Universals in Linguistic Theory, pp. 42-6, 75-9. 

40 See Harris, Mathematical Structures, pp. 170f. The insertion of be is compared to a 
morphophonemic operator Mm (p. 180). 
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transformationally introduced or generated by the rules of the language, 
is just the fact that the verb is contributes no information content to copula 
sentences of the kind we associate with other verbs like sleeps, swims, loves. 
Without deciding whether or not it belongs in the base component of a gener- 
ative grammar, we can certainly admit that be is not “a verb like other verbs”. 
For indeed the recent discussions of be in the context of transformational 
theory only confirm the account of the copula given long ago by Meillet: 
a grammatical device for introducing the verbal markers of person, tense, 
mood, and aspect into a sentence which otherwise lacks a verb. 

This formal role of the copula is perhaps most clearly seen in an abstract 
predicative system modelled on that of logic, where elementary sentences 
take the form Fa, Fab, and so on, with predicates construed as functions 
(F) and names or primitive nouns figuring as arguments (a, b, c, etc.).44 
In such a scheme there will be no distinct sign of predication, such as a 
copula or a finite verb form: predication is represented by the function- 
argument pattern as a whole. In rendering Fa into words, however, we may 
conveniently say “‘a is F’”’; and this rendering suggests an ultimate generali- 
zation of the concept of copula be which is illuminating in two respects. In 
the first place it indicates a predicative role for be which is much more general 
than the actual role of *es- in I.-E. This by contrast sheds light on the specific 
nature of the copula in I.-E., and reminds us that its role there is in turn 
more general than that of copula verbs in some other languages. I shail 
briefly illustrate these two points by contrasting examples in both directions. 

Consider first the very general notion of “the is of predication” as repre- 
sented by the formal scheme for atomic sentences in modern logic. Leaving 
aside the question of many-placed functions or relations (Fab, Fabc, etc.) 
let us consider sentences of the simplest form, Fa. The vernacular rendering 
“a is F’’ corresponds roughly to the set-theoretical interpretation aceq, “a 
is a member of the set ”, where the symbol “‘s” for membership is actually 
derived from the initial letter of ott. (Compare, in Chapter I §3, the inter- 
pretation of “s”’ in LeSniewski’s Ontology.) If we think of Fa as a schematic 
rendering of the simplest sentences in natural language, we see that F will 
correspond either (1) to verbs like sleeps, sings; (2) to adjectives and nouns 
in predicate position: (is) hungry, (is a) man; or (3) to locative and para- 
41 For a fully elaborated system of this sort, with transformational operators represented 
as second-order functions, see Harris, Mathematical Structures, Chapter 7. A programmatic 
suggestion along similar lines is made by Bach in his proposal to conceive ‘‘a system of 
universal base rules’’ modelled on first-order logic, with nouns, verbs and adjectives re- 
presented by a single category of “‘contentives...like the predicates of logic or the ‘full 
words’ of traditional Chinese grammar”’ (Universals in Linguistic Theory, pp. 115, 121). 
It is extremely doubtful, however, that the basic rules of any natural language can be 


formulated in first-order logic alone, though perhaps the elementary sentence forms may 
be so represented, as Harris suggests. 
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locative predicates: (is) at home, (is) in a hurry. The generalized is of 
predication, represented by the scheme Fa, is present in all three cases, 
whereas the actual use of *es- in I.-E. is limited to 2 and 3, the nominal and 
locative copulas. The logical schema Fa thus ignores the grammatical differ- 
ences between verbs, nouns, adjectives and adverbial phrases as counter- 
parts of F, that is, as predicates in natural language, and gives a uniform 
representation for all these cases. 

The uniformity for the expression of predication may be regarded either 
as an elimination or as a generalization of copula be. The copula is eliminated 
if we think of the general form of F as verbal, rendering Fa as “a F’s”. On 
the other hand, it is generalized if we think of F as nominal and of is as the 
predicate form as such: “a is F’’. Insofar as the latter is the more natural 
rendering of the logical scheme, modern logic formalizes a view of the copula 
which is essentially that of Port Royal, where is was conceived as the one 
true verb, the sign of affirmation that is present or latent in every sentence. 
Taking account of the actual limitations on the use of *es- in I.-E., I said 
earlier that it was the finite verb form in general and not the copula as such 
which is properly described as the sign of predication (§1). However, the 
analysis of Port Royal reverses the situation by decomposing every finite 
verb into is plus a nominal form: thus sleeps or loves becomes is sleeping, 
is loving. But the verb is which is thus elevated to the status of universal verb 
is not the empirical *es- of actual occurrences, not even the theoretically 
extended set which includes zero occurrences (where the zero occurrences 
are reconstructed by ordinary transformational techniques). The universal 
copula of Port Royal is a new theoretical entity introduced by the canonical 
rewriting of every simple sentence in the form X is Y. The copula or “‘sub- 
stantive verb” of Port Royal is just the “‘is of predication’’ of modern logic 
insofar as the modern phrase is understood as coextensive with the pre- 
dicative form Fa.4? And it is obvious that the verb be or the copula in this 
sense will not be eliminated from the deep structure of any grammar for 
I.-E. languages. Nor will it be eliminated from any more general theory 
that wishes its basic sentence forms to be assimilated to, or intertranslatable 
with, the predicative forms of modern logic.*8 It is characteristic of be in 


42 This also applies to many-placed predicates like Fab, if we regard the first argument as 
‘subject’ in the traditional sense. I ignore here the is of identity. See below, p. 400 n. 33, 
48 Thus it is striking that E. Bach, who published in 1967 his proposal for eliminating be 
from the base component of English and other languages, published in 1968 a theory of 
‘‘Nouns and Noun Phrases’’ which claims, in effect, that every occurrence of a noun in 
English will be derived from a sentential structure of the form Someone (something) is N. (See 
Universals in Ling. Theory, p. 104.) The apparent contradiction is resolved if we recognize 
that the is of the latter form is the generalized ‘‘is of predication,’’ corresponding to the 
scheme Fx, and not the specific verb be as used in English sentences. Bach’s presentation 
would have gained in lucidity if he had drawn attention to this distinction. In one sense, 
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this widest sense that it is indifferent to the superficial grammatical form 
of the predicate F. It is characteristic of *es- as copula in I.-E., on the other 
hand, that it functions only where the predicate is a noun, adjective, or 
adverbial phrase; more precisely, only when the predicate does not contain 
a finite verb (outside of subordinate clauses). 

The generalized copula of Port Royal goes far beyond the actual use of 
*es- in L-E., but it may have some closer approximations in other languages. 
The most favorable case known to me is the six copulative or predicative 
suffixes in Turkish, which correspond in distribution to the six personal 
forms of the I.-E. verb (without the dual).44 Although there is a clear differ- 
ence between verbal and non-verbal predicates in Turkish, there is a common 
underlying form for predication in either case, since the six personal suffixes 
which constitute finite verb forms are identical with the copulative suffixes 
that serve with predicate nouns, adjectives or locative phrases. I am told that 
the speaker of Turkish does not have the sentiment that the verb-endings 
are identical with the copula, i.e. that he does not perceive the verb form as 
the compound of a kind of nominal stem and a copulative suffix. Yet this is 
a correct description of the situation for a linguist. Hence, from a theoretical 
point of view we can say that the existence of these copulative suffixes, 
applicable to verbal and non-verbal stems alike, gives Turkish a natural 
parallel to the universal copula of Port Royal or to the uniform predicate 
scheme of modern logic. 

In I.-E., where the opposition of verbal and non-verbal predicates remains 
fundamental, the copula *es- never attains this universality as sign of pre- 
dication. The possibility of a development in this direction was nevertheless 
suggested by the various uses of Je as transformational operator, and in 
particular by the periphrastic construction with participles (Chapter IV, 
§§ 14-17). By generalizing this extension of be throughout the domain of 
verbal predication, the Greek philosophers were in effect able to formulate 
the notion of a universal copula which I have just illustrated from Turkish. 
Thus Aristotle could say, like the Port Royal theorists after him, that for any 


even he leaves be in the deep structure of every sentence; only the de in question is the 
genera] predicative scheme of Port Royal and modern logic, not the empirical forms of 
*es- in I,-E. languages. 

44 For the term “‘copulative suffix’’ see J. Nemeth, Turkish Grammar, English adaptation 
by T. Halasi-Kun (The Hague, 1962), pp. 67f. These enclitic suffixes are often referred to 
as ‘‘the present tense of ‘to be’,’’ for example in G. I. Lewis, Turkish Grammar (Oxford, 
1967), p. 96. In the description given above I exaggerate the uniformity of the Turkish 
system by ignoring alternate forms of the personal suffixes in past and conditional, deviant 
forms in subjunctive and imperative, and the possibility of omitting the suffixes, above all 
in third-person singular. For a good summary, see Lewis, op. cit. pp. 98, 106-8. 
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verb X, Socrates X’s is equivalent to Socrates is Xing.45 It was of great 
importance for the theories of Being developed in Greek philosophy that 
this generalization was seen to be possible, and even natural. As we shall 
see in Chapter VII, it was all the easier for the Greek philosophers to widen 
the scope of eipt since the verb had, in its veridical use, actually achieved a 
greater generality still, independent of any subject-predicate structure. 
The copula of Port Royal, like the logical form Fa, presupposes a distinction 
between S. and P. term, between function and argument. The impersonal 
construction reminds us that a sentence in natural language need not have 
this dyadic complexity. In this respect the veridical Zott or elvat (like p 
or q in the sentential calculus, or like Wittgenstein’s Es verhdlt sich so und so) 
is more general in form, since it expresses a sentential truth claim without 
any restrictions on the internal structure of the sentence. (See Chapter VII, 
§ 8.) Assertion, affirmation, or “positing”? (in the linguistic analogue to 
Husserl’s epistemic sense of Position or Setzung) is more general than 
predication; and this is one function expressed by the verb be in Greek. But 
here we can no longer describe the verb as copula. 


§10. COMPARISON WITH MORE RESTRICTED COPULA VERBS IN OTHER 
LANGUAGES: EWE AND CHINESE 


Before returning to the specific features of the copula system in Greek, we 
may cast a glance at two other contrasting examples from outside I.-E. If 
the use of *es- as copula in IL.-E, is less general than the copulative suffixes 
in Turkish (since *es- is restricted to non-verbal predicates), it is on the other 
hand more general than the copula verbs in some other languages. Whereas 
be as copula in I.-E. functions with predicate adjectives, nouns, and locative 
phrases alike, these three domains are variously distributed elsewhere. Thus 
in the West-African language Ewe we have a substantival copula nyé, used 
only with predicate nouns, and a locative-adjectival copula Je (negative zo), 
translated as “‘to be present’’, “to be located (somewhere)’, “to be in a cer- 
tain state or condition”. The verb Je also serves as operator 1n forming pro- 
gressive and ingressive aspects: mele yiyim, “I am in the act of going”, 
mele yiyi gé, “I am near going, am about to go”. We may note that the same 
verb also serves as the expression for existence (“there is’’) and for posses- 
sion: in Ewe “I have it” is le asi-nye, literally “‘it is in my hand.” Thus le 


45 Arist. De Int. 2159 oddév yap Stapéper sinctv dvGpanov Badilewy 4 dvGpanov 
BadiCovta elvar. Similarly Pr. An. 51°13, Met. 47, 1017827. At Physics 18529 Aristotle 
rejects the opposite suggestion of Lycophron for eliminating copulative and periphrastic 
uses and putting every predicate into verbal form (without is): 6 GvSpa@mo¢g ob AevKd¢ 
gotiv GAAG AcAebKotat, obd& PadiCav éotiv GAAG BadiCel. 
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tends to assume the general role of copula-existential verb which is familiar 
to us from I.-E. *es-. But its development as copula is blocked by the exis- 
tence of a distinct form nyé used with predicate nouns, as well as by the 
occurrence of various stative or quality-verbs (in morphological connection 
with adjectives) and a few minor predicative forms.*® 

Thus Ewe presents us with a system where nominal predication is sharply 
split between two distinct forms, one of which is also the form for locative 
predication. Classical Chinese divides the territory in a different way. There 
is a distinct locative verb tsai, a substantival copula shih construed with 
predicate nouns, but no copula form for adjectives. The Chinese words 
which translate our adjectives are conjugated like verbs (the so-called 
stative verbs). And no part of this predicative system overlaps with the 
expression for existence-possession (yu/wu).* 

Leaving aside the functions of *es- as verb of existence and possession 
in I.-E., we can see that the copulative use alone is already quite general 
in comparison with the more specialized copulas of Ewe and Chinese. Such a 
generalized copula is not uniquely characteristic of I.-E.; the copulative 
functions of *es- are closely paralleled by a single set of forms in a non- 
Indo-European language like Mundari.48 The presence of such a flexible 
instrument of predication in Greek was surely not a sufficient condition for 
the general theories of Being developed in Greek philosophy, since there 
are other languages with equally flexible systems (and some systems, like 
Turkish, which seem to be even more flexible) but in which no such philoso- 
phic theories are developed. On the other hand, the I.-E. copula system 
might reasonably be regarded as a necessary condition for the creation of 


448 The interest of Ewe for a comparison with I.-E. was pointed out by Benveniste, 
‘““Catégories de pensée et catégories de langue’’, in Problémes de linguistique générale, 
pp. 63-74. For the details, see D. Westermann, A Study of the Ewe Language transi. A. L. 
Bickford-Smith (Oxford, 1930), §§ 81, 90-91, 147 (b); and Westermann, Worterbuch der 
Ewe-Sprache (Berlin, 1905). Westermann (A Study... § 90) lists five Ewe verbs ‘‘meaning 
to be’’, but the other three (di, du, wo) have very restricted uses as copula and might better 
be regarded as idiomatic variants (like French il fait beau for le temps est beau). I was told 
by an educated Ewe speaker that she regarded /e and nyé as parallel or similar to one 
another (and this was not the case for di, du, wo). I am unable to guess how far this paral- 
lelism reflected her familiarity with be in English. 

47 See A. C. Graham, ‘“‘‘Being’ in Western Philosophy compared with shih/fei and yu/wu 
in Chinese Philosophy’’, Asia Minor (N.S.) 7 (1959), 79-112, and the same author in 
The Verb ‘be’ and its Synonyms Part 1. I have simplified the situation in describing shih as 
substantival copula. From A. Y. Hashimoto’s account of ‘‘The Verb ‘to be’ in Modern 
Chinese’ (The Verb ‘be’ and its Synonyms, Part 4), I gather that the division between 
substantival copula (shi), locative verb (zai), and existential verb (you), with stative verbs 
for our adjectives, is roughly preserved in modern Chinese, though the substantival copula 
shi seems to overlap in some existential-locative-possessive constructions (ibid. pp. 78, 
87, 89). 

48 See D. T. Langendoen in The Verb ‘be’ and its Synonyms, Part 1. 
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Greek ontology as we know it. It is not easy to see how Aristotle could have 
claimed that being has as many senses or uses as there are categories if stpi 
were a copula used only with predicate nouns or only with predicate ad- 
jectives. 


4 


§11, SURVEY OF THE be- AND become-REPLACERS IN HOMER 


Before concluding our discussion of the copula, we must consider whether 
there is anything more to be said in answer to the question with which we 
began: why is it precisely the verb *es- that is introduced in I.-E. as sign 
of predication, or as marker of person, tense and mood, in sentences which 
would otherwise lack a finite verb? As I have suggested, this question may 
be more accurately formulated as: What does the copula verb contribute to 
the sentence in which it occurs? We have seen that some functions of the 
copula — such as the marker of tense and the sign of truth claim in the 
indicative mood endings — could in principle be performed by any verb in 
the language, but that one role characterizes *es- in particular: the stative 
aspect, by which it contrasts with verbs meaning to become, arrive at, get, 
and the like (§3). And we have seen that this static value of the copula in 
I.-E. — and indeed, of the basic copula (or copulas) in any language — 1s 
conceptually prior to, and in fact more fundamental than, the kinetic- 
mutative value of the contrasting become-verbs (§7). It remains for us to 
"attempt to elucidate this value of *es- in the context of the small class of 
static be-replacers mentioned earlier, and in contrast with the typical become- 
verbs in early Greek. | 

What I have to say about the static be-replacers in Greek is not very 
different from what Boyer and Spéranski have said concerning three com- 
mon “substitutes for the verb be” in Russian, namely verbs which figure 
as alternatives to the nominal sentence in present tense. These verbs preserve 
their “concrete” sense in their use as be-replacers, though (I am told) their 
metaphorical force in Russian is weaker than that of the corresponding verbs 
in English. The three verbs are sit, lie, and stand: sidet’, lezat’, and stojat’. 
Boyer and Spéranski give examples of the following sort: J am (literally sit) 
at home, The bag is (lies) in the corner, The book is (stands) on the shelf.*° 
These examples happen to be locative, but there are also common Russian 
expressions in which these verbs take adjectival predicates, e.g. The weather 
stood fair for several days. It would be easy to find parallels in English. 
What is more to the point here, in Homer too we frequently find the same 


49 See P. Boyer and N. Spéranski, Manuel pour I’étude de la langue russe (Paris, 1947), 
p. 250. 
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three verbs employed as vivid substitutes for be with predicate adjectives 
and nouns. 


5 Od. 13.423 
Exndos / ota év “Atpsidao dopotg 
‘(Telemachus) sits at ease in the halls of Menelaus”’. 


6 Od. 14.255 
doKxnsées kai Gvovaot / Thucda 
“We sat unscathed and unharmed (in our ships)” 


7 Od. 13.234 
7] mob tig vhow@v sddsisrAog TE TI¢ AKT) 
Kei’ GAL KexAipévyn EptBwoAaKOS TyZELpOLO; 


“(What land is this?) Is it some far-seen island or does it lie a 
tongue of fertile mainland stretching out to sea?” 
(after Palmer) 
B 7], 22.318 
Eonepoc, b¢ KGAALoTOS év Odpaved totatat dothp 
‘“Hesperus, who stands the fairest star in heaven.” 


So also otf 6p96c “He stood upright’, otf] 5& tagav “He stood dazed”’, etc.5° 
A fuller study of what I here describe as be-replacers would have to dis- 
tinguish several cases, of which the most important are (1) the construction 
with predicates that are nominal in form but adverbial in meaning, 1.e. 
which state where or how one stands, sits, or lies (“‘upright”’ “‘opposite’’, 
“lowest of all’’), and (2) the construction with nouns and adjectives that can 
be transformationally derived from a separate sentence with be, as in the 
examples of apposition and quasi-predication discussed above in §§ 5-6 (e.g. 
He sits at ease in the halls He sits in the halls+He is at ease (there); 
Hesperus stands the fairest star in heaven«—H. stands in heaven+H. is the. 
fairest star). In case (1) we have a properly locative or postural use of 
sit, stand, lie, and the copula form is merely a derivative feature of surface 
structure. In case (2) we have a locative verb that permits the zeroing of 
copula be in a second, conjoined sentence. Perhaps only the second case is 
correctly described as a be-replacer, if by be we mean the nominal copula. 
But of course sit, stand, and fie are be-replacers in every one of their uses, 
if we think of be as locative copula. And it is in the locative or paralocative 


°0 Other examples of these verbs with nominal predicates in the early books of the Iliad: 
(sit) 1.415 aéaxpvtog Ao8a1, 1.557 tspin mapéCeto, 7.61 otixes ato muxvai, 9.190 
évavtiog hoto; (stand) 1.535 d&vtiou Estay, 7.136 xpdpoc fotato, 11.593 nAncior Eotyhoav; 
(lie) 4.144 BaolAfi Keita G&yaApa, 6.295 Exerto 68 velatocg GAA@V, 7.156 OAS EKkeltO 
mapnopos, 9.335 Euneda xettar. 
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uses that the assimilation of *es- and the be-replacers is most striking. 
Thus napiotapai oor “I stand by you” serves as a vivid synonym for napeyst 
sot “I am with (by) you’’, so that one form can literally replace the other 
in a given context. (Compare Od. 13.393 with 387, where napécoopat in 
Athena’s answer corresponds to 2ap...otf% in Odysseus’ request.) 

In describing sit, lie, and stand as be-replacers in Russian, Boyer and 
Spéranski remark that “chacun de ces trois verbes comporte une idée de 
permanence, de durée et, dans certains cas, d’immobilité que ne posséde pas 
le verbe “étre’.”’ Now this idea of permanence, duration, and relative immo- 
bility is Just what we have described as the static aspect of be in contrast to 
become. If verbs meaning lie, stand, sit have a stronger static value than étre 
in French or de in English, it is not at all clear that this holds for the corres- 
ponding Greek verbs. In Greek almost alone among European languages, 
the stem *es- has remained rigorously durative, admitting no aorist or perfect 
forms like fui or been into the conjugation of sii. My own impression is 
that the present and imperfect forms of this verb, and perhaps even the future, 
are every bit as durative-static in nuance as the corresponding forms of 
iotapa “stand” or ketpat “‘lie’. For example mépetpi cov “I am at your 
side” differs from maptotapai ao. “I stand at your side’ only in being 
slightly less vivid, insofar as it does not suggest any particular posture of 
the body. But the static aspect of the former expression in Greek is just as 
marked as that of the latter. And it is this strong static-durative value of 
the verb itself which explains the comparative rarity in Greek of be-replacers 
corresponding in sense to stay (young), remain (their leader), continue 
( friends).51 Greek rarely needs a be-replacer with the sense stay, remain (so). 
For this is in effect the meaning of eipi itself. 

Thus the three verbs of station fot (or ECopar) “sit”, KeTpor “lie”, and 
fotapo. “stand”, together with their compounds, are almost the only de- 
replacers in Greek, if we except verbs with a kinetic-mutative value like 
yiyvopat become. It should be noted that these three static be-replacers 
all apply properly to living things, and that stand and sit strictly understood 
can take as their subjects only animals with legs. Primarily, of course, all 


51 The only Homeric example of this kind which I have noted is Od. 13.364 (= JI, 24.382) 
iva nep ta5e toi o60 pipvy ‘‘so that your goods may remain safe’’. LSJ, which cites this 
passage, cannot quote a second predicative construction for pipve in later Greek; and there 
are very few such constructions for the more common forms pév@ and diapeve. Note that 
the verb S1ateAéw ‘‘to continue (doing such and such)” is not a be-replacer but a general 
verb operator that may on occasion function as be-modifier: e.g. Hdt. VIL.111.1 2atpat... 
SiateAchor tO péxpt sped alei &Svteg é\cd9epor pobvar Opnixov “The Satrai...alone 
among the Thracians have continued down to my time being always in a state of freedom’’. 

For the predicative construction of English verbs meaning be as it was, remain, see 
Jespersen, M.E.G. III, 369; for nominal predicates with sit, fie, and stand in English, ibid. 


360f., 364. 
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three verbs apply to persons, that is to say, to human beings and gods. In 
the case of Greek verbs of movement or change corresponding to become 
in English, a similar biological or anthropomorphic tendency is often notice- 
able. The root *bha-, which supplies a verb for become in so many languages 
(including béon in Old English), has in its Greek form a frankly reproductive- 
vegetative sense: 0M “beget, put forth (leaves), gtopat “grow” (cf. 
vara “leaves”, ovtdv “‘plant’’). The predicative construction of this verb 
(Eov, mégvKa) as be- or become-replacer is post-Homeric, and is perhaps 
never very common outside poetic and philosophical contexts. The chief 
become- verb in Greek, from Homer on, is yiyvopa1, with a literal sense 
“be born’ (cf. yévoc “family”, yevvitop ““parent’’, “ancestor”). Like the 
static be-replacers, the verb is mostly used with personal subjects, though 
the literal sense applies in principle to any creature with recognizable ances- 
try. In the perfect, this verb means roughly “to be alive, to live, dwell (in a 
place)”, whether for men or for animals: Od. 13.160 és Zyspinv, 691 Dainkes 
yeyaao. “(Poseidon hastened) to Scheria, where the Phaeacians live’ 
(Palmer); Od. 9.118 év 8 atysc &neipéoia yeydaotv/dypiat “On (the island) 
innumerable wild goats breed” (so Palmer; “innumerable goats breed (or 
live) wild’ is also defensible as a rendering). 

Another verb of biological meaning which takes the predicative construc- 
tion is tpéo@ “to nourish”, in the passive: J/. 1.266 kapttoto1 61) Ketvor 
éniySoviov tpagev avopdv “These were the strongest generation of earth- 
born mortals” (Lattimore). For Attic parallels, see LSJ s.v. toégw A.V.52 
The more common Homeric copula teAéS8@ also admits a biological sense: 
Od. 4.85 AiBony, iva v dpves Ggap xepaoi teAé9ovor. Palmer renders| this 
“Libya, where the lambs are full-horned at their birth’. A more literal 
translation would be “the lambs grow (become) full-horned right away’’. 
The verb seems to hesitate between static and kinetic aspect, between the 
values of be and become. Probably its aspectual value is more accurately 
described as “‘perfect” (=having reached a state), and the verb thus lies out- 
side the be-become opposition. The etymology of *teA- has been much dis- 
cussed, but from the point of view of Greek the relevant sense of the root 
is clearly “‘to accomplish, bring to completion” (cf.téA0c). teAS9@ is an in- 
transitive form with the corresponding sense, as we can see from the single 
non-copulative use in the epic: I/. 7.282 (=293) vd& 8 Sn teré9er ‘ ‘night is 
now coming on’’.53 

Let me complete this survey by a brief mention of the two other be- 


52 Compare Kiihner-Gerth I, 43 for other Attic verbs meaning grow (great): péyac HvENSn, 
Tpeto td Dyoc tod teixoug wéya. Note that these verbs need not take animate subjects. 
53 On the derivation of teAé$a, see Benveniste, Origines de la formation des noms (1935), 
p. 195, 
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become suppletives in Homer.4 néA@, néAopat is not a biological verb, but 
it has a sound etymology as verb of motion in theliteral sense: “‘move around”, 
“turn about”. (Compare mepimAdpevoc, moAgopat, &uginodoc, mOA0G = 
“turning point”, “axis”, “circling vault of heaven”.) For the sense we may 
compare the German copula werden with its Latin cognate vertere “to turn’: 
also the English idioms turn pale, turn twenty. Asa copula xéAopat is primarily 
a verb of process or kinesis in the wide sense. Both in present and in aorist 
the verb means properly develop, come to be, as we can see from the non- 
copulative uses: Z/. 3.3 kAayyt yepavev nérer odpaveN mpd “the clamour 
of cranes goes high to the heavens” (Lattimore); J/. 11.737 Ste 51)...énAEto 
vetkog ““when the battle came on” (Lattimore). In Homer the kinetic aspec- 
tual value associated with the etymological sense “‘turn’’ is nearly always 
preserved. But at the limit this value vanishes, and 1éAm becomes a poetical 
synonym for eipi. (For examples of this in Homer and Parmenides, see above 
§7.) | 

The last common become-verb in Homer is étby9n, tétoxtat, whose 
lexical value is unusually clear. We have the middle-passive aorist and per- 
fect of a verb teby@ “to make, construct” in common use for the work of 
a carpenter or smith. Like sipi, yiyvopiot and the other members of this 
group, the passive of teby@ can be used as existential verb: J/. 2.155 év8a 
kev “Apyetotoiy iréppopa vootoc étby8n “Then for the Argives a home- 
coming beyond fate might have been accomplished” (Lattimore), 1.e. “might 
bave occurred’’. (Cf. Type V existentials in Chapter VI, §15). In the predi- 
cative construction the literal sense of having been fashioned or built is occa- 
sionally perceptible, as we have seen (§7, p. 206). More often the verb serves 
simply as a forceful equivalent to sipi with a perfect aspect: J]. 4.84 (= 19.224) 
Zsv¢, 56 1 av9phnwv taping noAgpoto tétoKtar “Zeus, who is appointed 
lord of the wars of mortals” (Lattimore); J/. 5.402 (=901) ob pév yap tt 
Katadvntés ye tétvKto “for he was not made mortal at all’. 

In this connection we may mention tvuyyaév@ “meet”, “hit the goal’, 
“happen”, whose forms are in part identified or confused with those of tebyo. 
Tvyyava occasionally occurs as a be- and become-replacer, particularly 
in locative and possessive uses: J/.11.73 “Eptc... ot)... mapetbyxave 


54 T omit consideration of the predicative construction with true verbs of motion, for this 
would take us too far from be, e.g. éonépior dgixovto, xHCd¢ EBn, Ort10¢ Epneoe, 
fotepoc &AS@v. See Munro, Homeric Grammar, 153; Chantraine Grammaire hom. II, 8f. 
The few examples which are neither verbs of station nor of motion would require a detailed 
analysis along the lines sketched in the discussion of appositional syntax in § 5. Note that in 
many cases the predicative construction is plausibly derived from an underlying adverb of 
time or manner: (od) npd@pov tétANKas “you (do not) willingly dare”’, EonEptor &QiKkovto 
‘*They came at evening’’, ebSov navvbxz101 ‘They slept all night"’. It is nevertheless sugges- 
tive that, besides the words for be and become, the construction occurs above all with verbs 


of station and motion. 
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wapvapévotow “Strife alone of the immortals was among the fighters” 
(followed by &AA.01 od cet napsoav Yeoi); Od. 14.231 kai pot nada toyyave 
moAre “I gained much booty”. The verb also occurs as operator with a 
participle prefiguring the Attic construction tvyxavo Ov: Od. 14.334 thynoEe 
yap épyopévy vis “‘a ship happened to arrive”. (For this construction see 
above, Chapter IV §20, pp. 149f.) 


§12. THE VALUE OF eipi AS CENTER OF THE COPULATIVE SYSTEM: 
GENERAL AND SPECIFIC FEATURES OF THE GREEK COPULA 


This is not the place for a systematic study of all the copula verbs in post- 
Homeric Greek; our aim is to situate sipi within a nuclear group of be- and 
become-replacers. From our survey of the Homeric data two conclusions 
emerge. (1) The true be-replacers are all verbs of station, and literally verbs 
of posture; they indicate a specific position of the body: sit, stand, lie. (2) 
The become-verbs form a more heterogeneous group, but the chief repre- 
sentative yiyvopat/éyevounv (which is the only one with an important use 
as copula in Attic prose) has the literal sense of biological birth. The biolog- 
ical sense is scarcely accidental, since the corresponding become-verb in 
many or most I.-E. languages is derived from a root *bhii- which has an 
etymological connection with vegetative growth or reproduction (as in Greek 
pvopat). The become-verbs in Homer whose literal meaning is not essentially 
biological (néXA0pal, tétvypal, tEAE9@) may perhaps be regarded as poetic 
variations; at all events they scarcely occur as copula in Attic prose. 

If one bears in mind that the verbs of posture under (1) apply strictly only 
to animals with legs, one sees that the static and biological features of this — 
system reinforce one another: sipi (and to some extent *es- in I.-E. generally) 
is situated at the center of a group of copula verbs whose chief representatives 
have collateral uses indicating birth or growth and animal or anthropo- 
morphic posture. If we are to define eipi by its place within this system we can 
say that the verb properly indicates a state or position for an animal — above 
all, for a person — which is independent of, or more general than, the specific 
postures of sitting, standing, lying; that this state contrasts with, or abstracts 
from, the processes of birth, growth and change in general, but that it does 
not contrast with the notion of being alive which is usually implied by the 
other principal members of the group. Considering that the grammatical 
aspect of sipi is not only static (in contrast to mutative-kinetic) but also 
durative (in contrast to aorist or punctual), we may be inclined to paraphrase 
the value of cipi within this system as to stay alive, live, dwell, persevere 
(in a place, state, or condition). 

In thus focussing on the cases where sipi takes a living animal or person 
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as subject, I am simply calling attention to the nuclear, predominant uses 
of the verb and its replacers in Homer, and probably in the language as a 
whole. I do not mean to suggest that there was once a time when *es- was 
not also used in a broader way for inanimate subjects, any more than there 
was a time when stand (*sta-) could not be used for beings without feet. 
And indeed, the word foot itself (*pod-) must have been applied “from the 
beginning” to inanimate props, as to the legs of a tripod for example. The 
vivid, anthropomorphic use of language is not older than the extended, 
metaphorical, or “abstract” uses, but it is inevitably central and more basic. 
For the speakers of the language are themselves persons, and the existence 
of first- and second-person forms, referring to speaker and hearer, guarantees 
the primordial role of persons as paradigm subjects. (See Chapter IV, §4.) 

In thus reconstructing a nuclear sense for *es- or sii within the system 
of copula verbs I have in a way begged the question against Meillet, who 
suggested that *es- was selected as copula just because it was so insignificant, 
having only the vague and general meaning “‘exists”. For it is only if we 
assume that the group of be- and become-replacers in early Greek (or in I.-E.) 
is significant as a system that we are justified in using the familiar meanings 
of the other verbs in this group in order to specify the more elusive value of 
*es- at the center of the system. In general, such an assumption can itself be 
justified only by the results which are obtained from it. We have refuted 
Meillet on this point only insofar as the vital-static-locative value just 
‘proposed for the verb is fruitful in giving a unified account of a large num- 
ber of linguistic facts. Others will have to judge how far this is actually 
the case. But I will point out that the vital-biological bias of this hypo- 
thetical value shows up in the curious Homeric use of sipt as “I am alive” 
(Chapter VI §6). On the other hand, the vital-static value is reflected in 
the root *wes- which provides the past suppletive for be in Germanic (English 
was, German war): the underlying sense of this root is indicated by Sanskrit 
vasati “‘he stays”, “he dwells”, “‘he passes the night (somewhere)”. Looking 
in another direction we find that the static-locative connections with verbs 
of posture is confirmed by a continuous interaction of be with verbs for 
stand and sit, for example in the Romance languages, where Latin status 
provides a perfect participle for the derivatives of esse (Italian stato, French 
été), while in Spanish and Portugese the verb sit (sedere) becomes in part 
indistinguishable from the verb be (ser, from late Latin essere).°° Of the two 


65 According to W. Meyer-Liibke Grammaire des langues romanes, French transl. by 
A. and: G. Doutrepont (Paris, 1895) II, § 218, the Portuguese first sing. subj. seja (cf. 
Spanish sea) is the only form derived from sedere which has entered the conjugation of 
the verb be. Some scholars claim an influence on the future forms as well, On any view 
known to me, Heidegger’s statement that Spanish ser “‘leitet sich her von sedere, sitzen’’ 
is simply a mistake. (See Kants These iiber das Sein, p. 32.) 
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Spanish verbs for be, ser and estar, not only are the forms of the first con- 
taminated with Latin sedere “‘to sit”: the second verb is entirely derived 
from stare “to stand’’. And this connection between the copula and verbs 
of posture or position seems to have some basis in the nature of things — or 
in the nature of language — since it is not limited to L-E. For example in 
Turkish the verb stem dir- “stand” provides the third person forms for the 
general system of copulative suffixes mentioned in §9. And we have seen 
that many copula functions in Ewe are performed by a verb /e which has 
the literal sense is present, is located (there). I would explain these striking 
parallels to the I.-E. facts by pointing to a necessary or at a least natural 
connection between the basic function of predication and what we have 
called the static aspect; for the latter is of course most directly expressed by 
terms for station or position. On the nature of this connection I shall have 
more to say in Chapter VIII §8. But first let me point out what paradigm 
of predication is suggested by my hypothetical value for sipt as the core 
copula. 

If we regard sipit as the generalized form of the verbs of posture sit, stand, 
lie, we may say that the typical or primordial use of the verb is for a living 
creature and more specifically a person as subject (as is always the case in 
the first- and second-person forms); and that the verb itself indicates a station 
or position for that person’s body at a given moment or over a certain stretch 
of time. Whereas the three be-replacers specify the posture of the person, 
that is, the relative location of the parts of his body to one another and to 
their immediate ground (seat, etc.), the verb *es- abstracts from this internal 
disposition of the body (though not from its being alive, i.e. from its being 
the body of a person) and indicates the extrinsic position or presence of the 
person in a given place. If no place is specified, the verb alone may indicate 
simply that the person is present somewhere or other, i.e. is alive (at a given 
time). If the place is given but the emphasis falls on the verb and its subject 
(i.e. if the locative expression is the “topic”, or the element given by the 
preceding context, and the verb with its subject is the novel element or 
“comment”), we can render sipi by Jives, dwells (in the place specified). 
In neither case can we describe the verb as a copula; and hence these uses 
are discussed in the next chapter (VI §6). But the difference between He 
lives in Athens, which is non-copulative, and He is in Athens, where we 
recognize the copula, is after all a difference in degree. From the point of 
view of the meaning, it is a question of how frequently and continuously 
the person remains in one place; from the point of view of Homeric usage 
it is a question of how much interest and emphasis is connected with the 
verb in a particular context, since éoti (or at least the imperfect 7\v or Eoxe) 
may be translated in either way. The typical examples of a locative copula 
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arise when the identity of the subject is familiar or assumed, and the interest 
of the sentence lies in its locating the subject in this or that place.56 

Thus I tentatively propose that the use of sipi as locative copula, though 
not the most frequent, may be regarded as the central predicative use in 
that it corresponds to the locative sense of the be-replacers and also connects 
in a natural way with certain non-copulative uses of the verb for “‘is alive”’, 
“Is present’, “dwells”. And this paradigm case of predication with etyt 
obviously fits the Aristotelian notion of an attribute as that which can change 
radically ~ “into its opposite” — while the subject remains one and the same. 
A person can shift his position or his dwelling-place as he can change his 
posture, without ceasing to be the same individual. In insisting that an 
attribute can change into its opposite, however, Aristotle has in mind a 
different case, namely the predominant use of etpi with predicate adjectives, 
as in Socrates is pale, Socrates is ignorant. This use of the verb as nominal 
copula (which is also “typical” for ciut, but in a rather different sense) 
departs from our paradigm. The language needs a copula verb for predicate 
nouns and adjectives; more specifically, it needs a predicative verb with 
static aspect. According to our hypothetical paradigm, I.-E. possesses a 
verb with vital-static-locative value that is naturally used with predicates 
or complements of place. Our paradigm is designed to explain — in a syn- 
chronic, non-developmental perspective — why it is just this verb that is 
introduced as copula with nominal predicates as well. There is no direct or 
obvious connection between the proposed primitive value for *es- and the 
copula use with predicate nouns and adjectives. But there are several im- 
portant indirect connections, of which we can recognize two: (1) sipi as 
vital-locative verb has the static aspect which is required of the fundamental 
copula, and (2) sipi with this value is naturally used as copula in statements 
of place. By contrast, the same considerations shed light on the frequent 
construction of verbs of motion with nominal predicates: He came first, 
He goes blind, etc.5’ The verbs of motion have the appropriate mutative 
aspect and are naturally construed with locative adjuncts or “complements”. 
Just as the static use of eipi, fotapat, etc. with nominal predicates implies 
a syntactical parallel between nominal and locative expressions, so also in 
the corresponding construction with verbs of motion. My hypothesis of a 
vital-static-locative value for be provides us with a systematic connection 
between be (sipi) and go (cip) that makes perfect sense of this formally 
parallel but lexically contrasting use of the two verbs (and their respective 


56 Thus we return to a view of the copula not unlike that of Brugmann (see § 4 above, 
n. 21), except that we do not presuppose a vague existential sense for the verb and do not 
envisage any chronological development. 

5? For Greek examples see above, § 11, n. 54. 
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replacers) as copula with nominal predicates. In terms of the myth of develop- 
ment we could say that the language adopted the old locative verb *es- for 
nominal predication with stative aspect, just as it adopted various verbs of 
motion for predication with a kinetic aspect. In more sober synchronic terms 
we can say that the system of predication associated with copula and semi- 
copula verbs, both static and kinetic, has as its vivid focus the spatial ideas 
of location and movement. 

This is as far as we can now go in elucidating the use of sipi (and of *es-, 
insofar as our remarks apply generally to I.-E.) as copula verb. The discus- 
sion will be continued in Chapter VIII. By way of summary here, let me recall 
the three distinct levels of generality at which we have been discussing the 
concept of predication. 

(1) At the most general level, the concept of predication is simply the 
concept of sentencehood, and in the first place of declarative sentencehood. 
This is the notion of statement or truth claim — in Husserl’s language, 
Position or Setzung — for a sentential structure of arbitrary form and con- 
tent. If we look for a universal or necessary sign of predication in this sense, 
perhaps all we find is the declarative intonation by which the utterance of 
statements in every language is contrasted with questions, commands, sup- 
positions, and the like. (What is universal is the central position of declarative 
intonation within a system of contrasts, though of course no particular 
declarative intonation is common to all languages.) In I.-E., however, the 
finite verb form also generally serves as sign of predication in this sense: 
as the mark of sentencehood and (with its indicative mood) as the basic 
signal of truth claim. In Greek, as we shall see in Chapter VII, the verb éoti 
or elvat alone may serve as sentential variable in this respect, as an expres- _ 
sion for the truth claim of an arbitrary sentence. But this use of eipt, and this 
notion of predication, is not necessarily that of a copula. 

(2) In the traditional notion of predication this truth claim is particularized 
for a two-term sentential structure of the form Fa in modern logic or X is Y 
in traditional syllogistic analysis. In the latter form, the copula is serves as 
the sign or signal of declarative sentencehood, affirming one term of another, 
as is not denies one term of another. Insofar as the X is Y analysis is ex- 
tended in principle to all sentences, the copula is taken as the universal sign 
of predication in the sense of (1) above. As we have seen (in §9), this concept 
of the copula is a theoretical generalization which goes far beyond the actual 
use of *es- in L.-E. But this generalization is prepared by the treatment of 
sipi in Greek philosophy, and in particular by Aristotle’s doctrine that there 
are as many distinct uses for eipi as there are categories — i.e. as there are 
distinct types of simple propositions for singular subjects, corresponding 
to different classes of F for the sentence form Fa in the modern scheme. 
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This identification of the two-term subject-predicate pattern with the 
underlying form of sentences in general is open to many objections. And in 
Greek philosophy it leads to some confusion between the special use of cipt 
as copula and the more general sign of sentential truth claim described 
under (1). In linguistic fact, the copula is simply the finite verb in a special 
type of sentence — namely, in copula sentences. But insofar as the form of 
the copula sentence is taken as the form of the sentence in general, it is no 
longer easy to distinguish the role of éoti as a sentential variable (with 
truth claim) from éoti as copula. This confusion is regrettable; and yet we 
can recognize its underlying motivation. As I have suggested, the deep 
fascination of subject-predicate analysis for philosophers from the Greeks 
to the present day is ultimately due to the fact that the subject-predicate 
construction of sentences mirrors within the language that semantic or 
extra-linguistic relationship between language and the world (expressed in 
logic as satisfaction or is true of ) on which not only declarative sentences 
but all descriptive discourse — whether in questions, commands, wishes or 
what not — is grounded.°*8 

(3) Finally, we have the specific features of the copula in I.-E. andin Greek 
in particular. Here the copula is characterized formally by the construction 
with predicate adjectives, nouns and locatives in elementary sentences, and 
by various transformational roles including the periphrastic construction 
with participles. Both in the elementary and derived uses, these copula sen- 
tences are formally contrasted with those containing ordinary “full verbs. 
Systematically, copula be is contrasted with become, as static to kinetic; 
and its use is to some extent paralleled by the verbs of posture: sit, stand, lie. 
Materially, the static copula is provided by a root *es- which in its Greek 
form sit is characterized by various non-copulative uses, generally described 
as existential. Of these we have here emphasized the vital sense when the 
subject is a person: “I am alive, live, dwell (in a place)”. I have suggested 
that the locative idea involved here might tentatively be regarded as the 
central core of the predicate construction. But it is above all the static- 
durative aspect of the verb (as implied in the vital sense just mentioned) 
which made it appropriate as the sign of predication and the expression of 
truth claim in the more general functions described under (1) and (2). 


' 88 See Chapter II, pp. 52f. Cf. p. 60. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE VERB OF EXISTENCE 


§1. EXISTENTIAL AND NON-COPULATIVE USES 


The uses of sipi which remain to be described are distinguished by a 
negative criterion: they represent constructions which are non-copulative 
according to the syntactic definition of the copula given in Chapter IV §§ 1-2. 
It is often supposed that these uses can also be positively characterized as 
existential. But in addition to the existential use (or uses) the non-copulative 
constructions of sipi include the following: 

Possessive: ott pol yptjpata “I have money” 

Potential: ott + infinitive ‘It is possible, permissible (to do so-and-so)” 

Veridical: or tadta, ott oft “That is so.” For reasons which will 
become clear, I treat the possessive and potential constructions in this 
chapter together with the existential verb. The veridical use is postponed to 
Chapter VII. 

The description of existential uses of eipi raises a number of fundamental 
problems which are different in kind from those encountered in the descrip- 
tion of the copula. The copula is essentially a syntactic concept, and it has 
proved relatively easy to adapt the techniques of modern syntactic analysis 
to an account of the Greek data. Much the same is true for the possessive, 
potential, and veridical uses, which, although they are characterized by 
distinct meanings, are closely associated with well-defined syntactic structures. 
But the situation is entirely different for the mass of uses generally regarded 
as existential. This was from the beginning a lexical or semantic concept, 
designating those cases where the verb “has a meaning of its own’, namely 
“when it signifies to exist’’ (Mill). Now there is no available method of lexical 
or semantic description which is even remotely comparable in clarity and 
precision to the syntactic analysis of transformational grammar. Whereas 
our description of the copula consisted largely in the application to Greek 
of an existing theory for English, in dealing with the existential verb we are 


1 Strictly speaking, we might also regard the predicate genitive of Chapter IV § 26 as 

non-copulative, i.e. as syntactically parallel to the ‘‘predicate dative’’ of the possessive 

construction. For discussion of this point, see Chapter IV, p. 161. The adverbial copula 

of Chapter IV §21 also represents an extension of the formal definition of the copula, 

a the original definition applied only to nominal and locative (or paralocative) pre- 
icates. 
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obliged to forge our own tools. Not only do we have no theory of the exis- 
tential verb to start with; we do not even have a method that determines what 
Kind of theory we need. Hence our procedure must be tentative and explora- 
tory; and I shall be happy if I succeed in bringing some semblance of order 
and precision into an area that has hitherto been left in vagueness and 
confusion. 

As a first approximation, we can identify an existential use of siyi as one 
that is rendered by there is in English, by i/ y ain French, by es gibt in German, 
and so on. As we shall see, however, this is unsatisfactory not only as a defini- 
tion but even as a delimitation of the data generally covered by the concept of 
the existential verb in Greek. In search of a more adequate account I shall 
follow a method to be developed in three successive stages of analysis, the 
first of which is essentially preliminary to and will eventually be replaced 
by the other two. These stages are (1) Jexical or philological, (2) syntactic or 
transformational, and (3) semantic in a narrow sense, comparable to the use of 
the term “semantics” in logic for the interpretation of a formal system. In 
the first stage (§§ 3-4) I catalogue the “‘meaning”’ of the existential verb in the 
traditional dictionary style, where the various senses of a term are rendered 
by alternative paraphrases or translations, that is, by other expressions with 
approximately “the same meaning”’ as the sense or use to be specified. In 
the second stage I define a small number of sentence types to account for the 
bulk of uses commonly regarded as existential, and indicate some connections 
between these syntactic structures and the lexical concepts (or “nuances’’) 
described in stage one. In the third stage I attempt to give a deeper analysis 
of the significance and function of the key existential sentence types, in terms 
of basic logical concepts such as truth, reference and implication (or pre- 
supposition). Thus the third stage, which is semantic in a strict sense, corre- 
sponds to what Henry Hiz has called “strong semantics”, in contrast to the 
lexical and philological account of meaning in stage one, which corresponds 
(in an informal way) to the treatment of meaning in terms of paraphrase 
relations or ““weak semantics’’.2? Hence I shall generally use the term “‘lexical” 
to refer to an analysis of meaning in terms of translation or paraphrase value, 
and reserve the term “‘semantical’”’ for the concepts used in stage 3. 

Our method is thus to proceed from lexical philology to syntax, and from 
syntax to semantics in a strong sense. The three stages of the analysis are 
clearly distinct in principle, but in practice the syntactic and semantic 
analysis often go hand in hand. (The primarily syntactic description of 
sentence types is given in §§ 5-17; the semantic analysis proper comes in 
§§ 18-20.) We begin with an amorphous mass of uses intuitively classified as 


® See H. Hiz, ‘‘The Role of Paraphrase in Grammar,” Monograph Series in Languages and 
Linguistics, No. 17, ed. by C. I. J. M. Stuart (1964), 97-104. 
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existential. We first attempt to distinguish various aspects or nuances in 
the lexical concept of existence as expressed in this mass. This gives us a 
preliminary survey of the material to be analyzed (§§ 3-4). The analysis 
proper consists in sorting the material into manageable units, namely, into 
the five or six existential sentence types. (Notice that this process of sorting 
out or chipping off sections of the primitive mass has already begun with my 
recognition of the possessive, potential, and veridical constructions as 
distinct non-copulative types. In more generous conceptions of the existential 
use, some or all of these types have been classified indiscriminately as in- 
stances of the existential verb.) I shall suggest that all uses of cipi intuitively 
recognized as existential can be analyzed as examples of these types, either 
taken singly, in combination with one another, or in contamination 
with a copulative or possessive (more rarely, with a potential or veridical) 
construction. 


§2, DIFFICULTY OF ANY GENERAL DESCRIPTION 
OF EXISTENTIAL USES 


We begin, then, with a lexical survey of the existential uses. I assume that we 
have, on the whole, reliable intuitions as to when the Greek verb is used in 
what is loosely called the existential sense but that, if challenged, we are not 
able to say just what this sense is. Is there one basic idea expressed by the 
verb, some paraphrase formula which might replace it in every case? This is 
a question that we must face. We cannot suppose that an adequate answer is 
provided by the simple expedient of offering the English verb “‘to exist’”’ or the 
locution “‘there is...”’ as an explication of the existential use. For any serious 
attempt to list the uses which we normally recognize as existential will show 
that they form a heterogeneous conglomerate, not all specimens of which can 
properly be rendered by “‘exists’”’ or even “‘there is.”’ Thus we would certainly 
consider ét’ eioi “(your parents) are still alive’ (Od. 15.433), or &v9a 58 
Liovgos Eoxev “there dwelt Sisyphus” (//. 6.153) as examples of the strong 
or existential use, but the verb here cannot be translated as ‘“‘exist’’ or 
“there is.” Nor can it be so translated in é6@pa pév Tas Av “while dawn 
lasted”’ C/I. 8.66). | 


3 By reliable intuitions, I mean that competent Hellenists will tend to agree in their answer 
to the question whether or not cipi in a given passage is or is not being used with existential 
sense or force. This unanimity is of course limited by (1) the hesitation mentioned above 
as to whether the possessive, potential, and verdical uses are to be described as existential, 
and (2) the problem of the mixed cases, where copulative construction and existential 
meaning coincide (Chapter IV § 25; below § 13). Those scholars — if any there be — who feel 
that a given use of sit must be either copulative or existential will be obliged to determine 
the mixed cases in an arbitrary way. 
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Even in the case of sentences which can be so rendered, the rendering may not 
be very informative. In kavay1 8° iv hprdvotiv “there was a clatter of mules 
(as Nausicaa cracked the whip to start for the river)” (Od. 6.82), the exis- 
tential sense seems clearly different from Eott méAtc “Egopy poxd “APYEOSG 
ixnoBPototo “there is a city Ephyre in the corner of Argos” (JI. 6.152). To say 
that all these examples are existential is to state the problem, not to solve it. 

Since we are obliged to make use of the term “‘existence” at every point, 
I might say a word about the dangers which are latent in this terminology. 
The colloquial uses of the verb “‘to exist’? and its cognates differ somewhat 
from language to language. For example, exister seems to be more frequently 
and idiomatically used in French than “exists” in English. Est-ce gu’une telle 
chose existe? is normal usage where we would say “‘is there such a thing?” 
But all contemporary uses are conditioned by the discussion of existence in 
medieval and modern philosophy, and in particular by the systematic treat- 
ment of the questions “Does God exist?” and “How can His existence be 
proved?’ or, (since Descartes) by the debate which begins: “I know that I 
exist; but how can I tell that anyone else does, or that there is an external 
world?” This theoretical framework for questions of existence tends to make 
the term relevant above all when we are discussing the problem whether 
x exists or not: when we are denying the existence of some subject or as- 
serting it in the face of possible denials. The idea that talk of existence is 
always talk of something problematic, subject to doubt and requiring justi- 
‘fication, casts its shadow over contemporary uses of the term which in other 
respects differ as widely as one could wish: in existential quantification in 
logic, on the one hand, and in “existentialism” on the other. Thus Heidegger 
asks: ““Warum ist tiberhaupt Seiendes und nicht vielmehr Nichts? Das ist die 
Frage” (Einfuhrung in die Metaphysik, p. 1). Now this speculative, contro- 
versial background, which still characterizes the idiomatic usage of “‘exists” 
in English and perhaps in most modern languages, is generally irrelevant to 
the normal use of eipi in Greek, as the examples cited in the preceding para- 
graph should show. Even in the case of such a distinctly “existential” use as 
Eott nOAtG "Eodpn, no one is expected to deny the existence of the Argive 
town, and it would therefore be quite unidiomatic to translate as “there 
exists a city Ephyre.”’ From the point of view of the modern usage of “‘exists,”’ 
the term existential use of civi is a misnomer.* 


4 Another way of making this point is to say that certain standard sentence types for 
existential eiyi in the affirmative do not have a corresponding negative or interrogative 
form. (See Types II and III in §§ 7-11.) The negative existential and the interrogative are 
expressed in a different form (Type IV), which does indeed point in the direction of the 
modern logical quantifier. The modern use of ‘‘exists’’ in the affirmative suggests an answer 
to the question, ‘“Does it exist?’’ whereas (except for Type IV and the post-Homeric Type 
V]) the ancient affirmative forms suggest no such question at all. 
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Nor do the linguistic origins of “existence” qualify it in any special way to 
explicate the characteristic features of the Greek usage. “Exist” is a derivative 
of ex-sisto “to step out, emerge.” The metaphor latent in the Latin verb is 
quite irrelevant as a direct rendering of the Greek expressions quoted. The 
aspectual value of the Greek verb is durative (as in Sopa. pév Tas TV “while 
dawn lasted’’), whereas the aspect of the Latin compound verb is essentially 
punctual and emergent. Hence where éott suggests constancy, stability, and 
rest, exsistit points rather to the appearance of novelty set in relief against 
the darker background out of which things come. As I have noted elsewhere, 
the original connotations of exsisto are actually much closer to those of 
yiyvopot than to cipt, and the use of the verb as a substitute for esse first 
became frequent in the perfect tense: “what is” was thus represented as id 
quod exstitit, “what has emerged.” 5 Since Cicero and Lucretius, exsistere 
(like other compounds of stare) had been employed as a literary and poetic 
substitute for esse in all its uses, including the copula construction. It is an 
historical problem, which remains largely unsolved, why this particular verb 
was singled out in the late medieval period to distinguish what we must now 
call the existential value of to be.® 
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How are we to specify this value? How are we to describe the existential use 
of etut, first of all by an English paraphrase or translation? (For present 
purposes I ignore the distinction between paraphrase within a language, as 
illustrated in the Oxford English Dictionary, and translation from Greek to 
English, as exemplified in Liddell and Scott. For a bilingual subject, translation 
can be regarded as a special case of paraphrase or “saying the same thing in 
different words’’, where the special condition is that the different words be in 
a different language.) We have just seen that we cannot provide a single idio- 
matic paraphrase for the verb in all of the instances for which we wish to 
account. The most generally available rendering will be “‘there is.’’ But the 
existential use of the verb in Greek is wider and freer than the use of there is 
in English, and in any case glossing oti by there is will not do much to 
advance our analysis. I propose the following list of four nuances or paraphrase 


5 See my article, ‘“The Greek Verb ‘to be’ and the Concept of Being,’ Foundations of 
Language 2 (1966), p. 256. Compare Gilson, L’étre et l’essence, p. 14: “Ex-sistere signifie 
donc... moins le fait méme d’étre que son rapport a quelque origine.”’ 

® For the original use of exsistere, together with stare, constare, etc. as a synonym for esse 
in both the copulative and existential uses, see A. Ernout, ‘‘Exsto et les composés latins 
en ex-,’” BSL 50 (1954), 18. For the development of the terminology for ‘‘existence’’, see 
my article in the Festschrift for Richard Walzer (forthcoming). 
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values as a preliminary sketch of the lexical value of sti in the uses which 
might be recognized as typically existential: 


A. The vital nuance: being alive in contrast to being dead (which is ex- 
pressed by the verb when negated). 

B. The locative nuance: being here, there or in some definite place, in 
contrast to being absent from the place specified: not being there. 
When the sentence itself contains no specification of place, the value of 
the verb is being present, being there (in the situation indicated by the 
context). 

C. The durative nuance, which can be further analyzed into 
C,, the idea of occurrence, as opposed to non-occurrence, and 
C,, the idea of static or /asting occurrence, of continuing to be so, in 

contrast to punctual emergence of a new situation or event (as 
expressed by the Greek aorist).? 

D. The nuance associated with the pronouns some (someone), none (no 
one), and approximately rendered by the existential quantifier: (3x) Fx. 
This might be called the existential idea sensu stricto: there being some 
(who are such and such) as opposed to there being none. 


This list is intended to suggest that, instead of postulating some single, 
fixed lexical value for existential sipi that is capable of being rendered by a 
single formula or paraphrase, we should be prepared to analyze its meaning 

as a variable cluster of constituent nuances or notions or ideas, not all of 
which need be presented by any particular example of the verb. It should be 
clear that when I speak of “‘ideas” or “‘notions” here in an account of the 
lexical value of a word, these terms are not to be taken in a psychological 
sense as when we speak of “‘the association of ideas.” The ideas to which I 
refer are not to be understood as quasi-perceptual images present in consci- 
ousness nor as items of mental experience in any sense. By “‘ideas” I mean 
statable concepts like dictionary entries, i.e. explanatory paraphrases. 
Similarly, to say that an idea is expressed or presented by an instance of eipt 
is just to say that we would feel justified in rendering or explicating the verb 
here by the corresponding paraphrase. 

I speak of distinct nuances or notions which may be found together in a 
single instance of the verb, not of different senses which would exclude one 
another or produce ambiguity. The problem of lexical ambiguity, and the 
equivalent problem of distinct senses of a word, is full of difficulties, and 
I shall not propose any general solution. As Quine has shown, we must 


7 For the connections between this durative aspect of sipt and the more general ‘‘static 
aspect”’ of be versus become, see Chapter V § 3, n. 17. For vital and locative values in the 
paradigm copula uses, ibid. § 12. 
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distinguish between cases of strong ambiguity, when the same word in differ- 
ent senses can be both true and false of the same subject — as in The feather is 
light (in weight) but not light (in color), and cases of weak ambiguity, where 
differences in sense are correlated with differences in extra-linguistic appli- 
cation in such a way that contradiction can scarcely arise, as in Quine’s 
example of hard chairs and hard questions (Word and Object, p. 130). The 
more interesting cases of word play involve ambiguity of the latter sort: 
“The Germans are separated from the Dacians by mountains, rivers, and 
mutual fear.” My distinction of nuances involves a weaker contrast still, 
for these nuances may occur together in a single example of the verb without 
any effect of ambiguity. Nevertheless, in some case we do get a weak (non- 
contradictory) difference of sense or paraphrase value corresponding to a 
difference in subject. Thus fv said of a man may mean “‘was alive”, but when 
said of an event it means ‘‘occurred, took place.” At the limit, we may even 
have a strong, contradictory form of ambiguity between the vital nuance (A) 
and the timeless existential use corresponding to the quantifier (D): Socrates 
the philosopher is no longer alive (odKétt Eot1), but There is a philosopher 
Socrates who speaks in the dialogues of Plato (ott Loxpatyns PiAdcogos 
GOTIs...). | 

At the limit, then, what I call the vital nuance might be counted as a 
distinct sense of cipi. In general, however, there is a kind of logical connec- 
tion between this and the other nuances that can be described as an order of 
entailment. Thus the vital notion (A) entails the other three (but not con- 
versely): a living person must be (D) someone, (B) somewhere, (C) for some 
time. Similarly, the locative nuance (B) entails the other two: what is some- 
where is something, and if its location is expressed by sipi the item localized 
is presented as lasting or persisting (statically). Whether the converse holds 
in this case is not so easy to say. We might want to deny that everything 
which is at all is somewhere, in order to leave open the possibility of non- 
spatial entities. Greek common sense, however, tends to insist that what is. 
nowhere is nothing at all.8 From the Greek point of view, the locative idea 
(B) seems to be entailed by every existential use of the verb, i.e. by the other 
nuances wherever they occur. 

The fact that an idea 1s logically entailed by any given instance of the verb 
does not mean that it is actually expressed there. The sentences in which the 
verb occurs with a predominantly vital nuance (A) generally do not contain 
any indications of place at all, nor does their context necessarily specify a 
definite location. (In fact, when a vital and a locative use occur together, we 
seem to have a case either of ambiguity or of the fading of the vital sense is 


8 See the passages quoted in my article, Foundations af Language 2 (1966), p. 258 with n. 14. 
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alive into the semi-locative sense dwells; see below § 6, on sentences 24-26.) 
We frequently find, however, that an expression of place does accompany the 
verb when it presents nuance (D), the idea that there is something (someone) 
rather than nothing (no one). (See below, examples 2-6.) Finally the durative 
notion (C) is generally entailed by all uses of the verb, not for logical but for 
morpho-semantic reasons, because of the durative aspect which is inseparable 
from the stem of cipi.® 


84. EXAMPLES OF THE FOUR NUANCES 


The following passages illustrate the expression of these four nuances, either 
singly or in clusters of two or more. 


(A) The Vital Nuance 


1 Od. 15.433 
7] yap &t sioi Kai Govetol Kadrégovtat 
“(Your parents) are living still and still accounted rich.’’1° 
(Palmer) 


This nuance (or sense) of the verb is illustrated more fully in the discussion 
of sentence type I below, § 6. 


(B) The Locative Nuance 


The idea of being present in a place is obviously associated with the use of 
the verb as locative copula. But the cases of interest to us here belong rather 
to the mixed locative-existential use illustrated in Chapter IV § 25. These 
sentences do not simply specify the location for a given subject, but rather 
insist upon the fact that something (i.e. a subject of a given kind) is or is not 
present, to be found in the place indicated. 


2 Jl. 16.750 
7] pa Kai év Tp@ecat xvofiotntiipes gaotv 


“So, to be sure, in Troy also they have their acrobats’’ 
(Lattimore) 


8 See above, Chapter V § 3, n. 17. In Greek the future is generally unmarked for aspect, 
but in the case of sivi the durative aspect may also characterize the future forms, as in 
example 7 below. There is a complication for the imperfect form Eoxov, which sometimes 
lends itself to an interpretation as iterative (or durative-iterative): EvGa 5& Liovgos Eoxe, 
‘‘There dwelt Sisyphys’’ (=24 below). In most cases, however, the form seems to have 
no iterative valve and ‘‘a vrai dire ne se distingue pas toujours nettement de 7\v’’ (Chantraine, 
Grammaire hom. I, 290). ° 

10 For the translations used, see n. 14 in Chapter IV § 5. 
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3 Il. 7.446 
Zed ratep, Pd tic ott Bpotdv én” dneipova yatav 


14 


&c tig Et” GVavatoi vdov Kai pfitiv éviver; 


“Father Zeus, is there any mortal left on the wide earth who 
will still declare to the immortals his mind and purpose?” 
(Lattimore) 
4 Od. 21.107 
oly vOv obk gott yovi, Kat’ “Axyatida yatav 
“(Penelope) a lady whose like cannot be found throughout 
Achaean land.”’ 
(Palmer) 
5 I]. 13.789 
Bav & tpev Evda pddArota payn Kai pbAomic fev 


“They went on, to where there was most fighting and clamor.” 
(after Lattimore) 
One striking post-Homeric example: 


6 Hesiod, Works and Days 11 
odk dpa potvov énv “Episwv yévoc, GAA’ éri yatav 
sioi 60 
“There was not only one kind of strife; there have always been 
two on earth.”’!! 
(after Lattimore) 


The idea of locative existence, or of there being such-and-such somewhere, is 
here expressed in various connections: with nuance (D), that there is someone 
(something) as opposed to no one (nothing) in 3 and 4; with numerical 
quantifiers (two rather than one only) in 6; and elsewhere with the idea of 
there being many as opposed to few. (See below § 11.) In general, we can say 
that the existential as distinct from merely locative force of the verb (or of 
the sentence as a whole) is guaranteed by the presence of a quantifier pronoun. 


11 J am not concerned here with the idiomatic use of the past tense illustrated in 6. This is 
often grouped with the ‘philosophical imperfect’, but the latter in turn calls for careful 
definition. In the typical philosophical uses of the imperfect (in Plato and Aristotle) the 
past tense refers back to some previous statement in the larger context: GAA’ qv éxeivy 
(sc. povotKT)) avtiaotpogos tis ‘yupvactikijc, elf péuvnoat ‘But music has been shown to 
be the counterpart of gymnastics, if you remember’’ (Plato Rep. 522 A3, referring back 
to 410C-412A). On the other hand, there is a looser use of the imperfect to ‘‘express a fact 
which is just recognized as such by the speaker or writer, having previously been denied, 
overlooked, or not understood”’ (W. W. Goodwin, Syntax of the Moods and Tenses of the 
Greek Verb (Boston, 1897), p. 11, § 39). Goodwin counts our sentence 6 as an example 
of the latter. I am inclined to agree rather with those scholars who regard this as a reference 
back to (and correction of) Theogeny 225, where only one Strife was mentioned. 
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But this is not a necessary condition for the strong locative-existentia] nuance, 
as we can see from 2 and S. 

It is a striking fact, which we will find abundantly confirmed in the descrip- 
tion of Types II and III in §§ 7ff., that the Homeric use of sii which we may 
render by “there is” is very frequently completed by a specification of place. 
The Greek notion that whatever is at all is somewhere is firmly grounded in 
the idiomatic expression of existence. 


(C) The Durative Notion 


Like all verbs sipt expresses occurrence, in the very general sense of some- 
thing being the case at a given time. Like a few other verbs in Greek with no 
aorist or perfect forms, it expresses occurrence only under the durative or 
static aspect as something which J/asts, prevails or obtains (whether for an 
indefinite or for a specified time).12 In some cases the durative aspect is 
conspicuous and will find expression in the translation: 


7 Il. 7.458 (~ 451) 
odv 8 tot KAEOS Eotat Soov 7” éxixidvatat Tac 
‘But the fame of you shall last as long as dawnlight is scattered.” 
(Lattimore) 
8 Thucydides 1.58.2 
tfc Eavtod yfic... Hime vépecdat, Ews Av 6 npdg “ASnvatoug 
TOAELOS f 
““(Perdiccas) gave them a part of his territory...as a place of 
abode while the war against the Athenians should last.” 
(trans. Crawley) 


In other cases the aspect is clearly discerned only by contrast and comparison. 


9 Od. 11.605 
d&ugi 56 piv KAcyy? vexbov tv ol@vav a> 
“Around him rose a clamor of the dead, like that of birds.” 
(Palmer) 
There is no emphasis on duration here; but the relevance of the aspect is 
clear if we compare such a case with 
10 Zi, 1.49 
Sev 6é KAayyT) yévet” &pyvpéoto Bioto 
“Terrible was the clash that rose from the bow of silver.” 
| (Lattimore) 


12 The absence of the aorist is generally characteristic of the I.-E. root *es-. Whether the 
absence of a perfect is also inherited or an innovation in Greek is a matter of dispute. 
According to Chantraine, ‘‘l’existence d’un parfait ancien de la racine durative *es- ne 
semble pas probable” (Grammaire hom. I, 287). 
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The translations do not render the difference in aspect (although it is here 
reinforced by the lexical contrast between jv and yéveto), for there is no 
convenient expression for it in English. But an analysis of the context in 
each case shows that the contrast is a real one. In 10 the action noun KAayyf} 
has just been preceded by &kAayEav and énxe in the aorist, and the descrip- 
tion portrays the suddenness of Apollo’s assault. 9, on the other hand, forms 
part of a static description of the shade of Heracles in Hades, where he 
appears as a Dantesque figura frozen in the act of perpetually drawing his 
bow. The durative value is similar in 


11 Od. 6.82 
udotiEev & EAdav Kavayt) & Av HpLovotiv 
(Nausicaa) cracked the whip to start. There was a clatter of the 


mules and steadily they pulled...” 
(Palmer) 


The initial whip-crack (like the bow-twang above) is rendered by an aorist; 
the clatter of the mules, however, is part of a lasting occurrence, immediately 
rendered by two other imperfect verbs which express the movement of the 
mules towards the shore (tavbovto, pépov).18 


(D) The Idea of the Existential Quantifier 


When the idea of there being some rather than none (who are such and such) 
predominates, the verb is often accompanied by an indefinite pronoun: 


12 Od. 12.120 
0066 tig ot” GAKT] OVLYEELV KaPTIOTOV an” abtiis 
**There’s no defence (against Scylla): the best thing is to flee from 
her.” 


As we have seen in commenting on 6 above, the indefinite pronoun may be 
replaced by other quantifier words such as many or two; and much the same 
nuance can be detected in uses of eipi without any quantifier word, as in 2 
and 5. This strictly existential nuance is most typically expressed in sentence 
Type IV, oti Gotic..., illustrated below in § 14. 

We have noted the general tendency for these four nuances to occur 
together in clusters of two or more. Thus the vital and the durative ideas 


13 As we have seen in Chapter V (n. 17), the durative-aorist contrast often coincides with 

the static-kinetic opposition, but the two may also vary independently. Thus we can have 

a static-kinetic contrast between a be- and a become-verb even where both are in present- 

durative form: Compare névt@v pév Kdopos éott, kai Onvov Kai piddtntoc (Zi. 13.636) 

with alwa te PvAOTLOOSG TEAETAL KOpOS GV9pdxotol C7, 19.221). Here ‘‘there is satiety in 

= things’’ (Lattimore) contrasts with “‘men quickly get their fill of battle’’ as static with 
inetic. 
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strictly coincide when the subject is a person, since for a person fo /ast or to 
endure is just for him to remain alive. A combination of vital and existential 
ideas is illustrated in the following sentence (which follows the general pattern 
of Type IV): 


13 Od, 6.201 ; 
| obdKk EoD obtos &vip Siepds Bpotds od58 yévytat, 
5g kev DatnKkav avipdv é> yatav ikytar 
dniotita pépav 
“The man is not alive and never will be born, who can come and 
offer harm to the Phaeacian land.” 14 
(Palmer) 


§5. PRELIMINARY SKETCH OF SIX EXISTENTIAL SENTENCE TYPES 
WITH sini 


So far we have canvassed the range of meaning of the existential verb in the 
traditional manner of lexical philology. My only innovations were to 
distinguish constituent nuances in variable combinations instead of alter- 
native senses for a given word, and to make somewhat more explicit the 
methodology (which every dictionary practices) of defining meaning by 
paraphrase. But dictionaries also recognize variations in the meaning of a 
word in different syntactical constructions, and this is a factor to which we 
must now turn. 

As a basis for the syntactic analysis of the existential verb in Homer I 
propose five sentence types, illustrated by the following specimens: 


I. 1 7 yap &t° sioi (rathp Kai pytHp) 
“Your parents are still alive.” 
Il. 27 ott néA1¢ “Epdpy poxd “Apysog inzopdtoto 
“There is a city, Ephyre, in the corner of horse-pasturing Argos.” 
Ill. 51 xoddAai yap &va otpatdv siot KéAEvdot 
“There are many paths up and down the encampment.” 
IV. 84 viv & odk to bc tig Yavatov ovyy 
‘‘“Now there is not one who can escape death.” 


14 J assume that Stepd¢ Bpotdc is construed here in apposition with dvjp and not as 
direct predicate with éoti, which is the existential verb here (in vital sense), not the copula. 
Such an emphatic position for the copula would be almost unparalleled in Homer. For the 
general form of 13, compare Od. 16.437 od« Eo’ obt0¢ Gvt)p ob8’ Ecoetat obdé yEvntaAt,/5¢ 
Kev Tnrcudyo ... xetpac éxoioe1, which Palmer translates in the same way: ‘*The man is 
not alive and never will be born, who....’’ In Lattimore’s new version of the Odyssey we 
have for 16.437 ‘‘The man is not living, nor will there be one, nor can there ever/be one, 


who....”’ 
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V.9 dpi 5é piv KAayyt vexdov iv 
“Around him rose a clamor of the dead.’ 


In addition we must recognize one post-Homeric type: 


VI. 121 od8° Eott Zevd¢ 
“There is no Zeus” (or “Zeus doesn’t even exist’) 


These six sentence types may be briefly described as follows. Type I is an 
absolute construction of the verb with personal subjects. (By an absolute 
construction I mean that there is no nominal or locative predicate and no 
other complement such as the possessive dative, nor even an adverb of 
manner. An absolute construction may, however, admit adverbs of time.) 
This sentence type corresponds exactly with the vital nuance mentioned in 
§§ 3-4; that is, in every sentence of this type, eiui can be translated “tam 
alive”. Type IV is the natural analogue to a formal statement of existence 
(with nuance D): “There is someone (no one) who...”” Type V is existential 
in a different sense, since the subject expression is not a first-order nominal 
but an abstract noun (i.e. the nominalization of an underlying predicate or 
sentence). sip functions here as a kind of dummy verb or verb of occurrence; 
it can be translated by “‘arises’’, “‘takes place,” “‘lasts’’, as well as by “‘there is”’. 
(I shall call the verb in Type V a surface predicate.) The post-Homeric Type VI 
is the traditional philosophical model of a statement of existence: There is 
a God, There are no unicorns. 

Types Hi and II are more difficult to define, although they are easy enough 
to identify in Homer. We may say tentatively that they represent mixed 
cases in which a strictly existential use of Type IV has been fused with a 
locative construction (or, less frequently, with a nominal copula). 

In illustrating Types I to V I shall deal primarily with the Homeric data 
and attempt to give something like an exhaustive account, since it is in these 
early texts if anywhere that we should find the “original” use of the verb be 
in Greek. As we shall see, Types IV and V occur very frequently in later 
Greek as well, where there are also some analogues to Type II. Type I 
survives in Attic tragedy and prose, but perhaps only as an archaism. It 
should be noted that only Type I occurs with the verb in first or second 
person; Types II-VI are essentially restricted to a third person form, for 
reasons to be discussed later. 


§6. TYPE 1 (THE VITAL USE) 


The subject expression (whether given in the sentence or reconstructed from 


15 The specimens for I and V have been cited above, with full references. For sentences 27, 
51, and 84, see below §§ 7, 11, and 14; for sentence 121 see § 18. 
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the context) is a personal noun; that is to say, the extra-linguistic subjects of 
Type I sentences are members of the class of persons (human or divine) who 
populate the world of the poems — including not only the dramatis personae, 
who play a role as actors and speakers, but also those who are simply 
mentioned as off-stage characters. In this type the construction of etpi is 
“‘absolute”’ in the sense just specified: namely, the verb takes no complement 
or modifier except for adverbs of time and duration (now, still, always). The 
form can be schematized as N,.,, b€ (Diemp), Where the parenthesis indicates 
an optional component. I repeat the specimen sentence given in § 4: 


1 Od. 15.433 
7) yap ét’ sioi kai Govetot KaAéovtat 
“(Your parents) are living still and still accounted rich.” 
(transl. Palmer) 
14 7]. 2.641 . 
od yap Et” Oivijos peyadntopos vigeg Toav, 
ovd’ dip’ Et” abtdcg Env, Save 5& EavSoo Meréaypoc 
“Since no longer were the sons of high-hearted Oineus living, nor 
Oineus himself, and fair-haired Meleagros had perished.” 
(Lattimore) 
15 Ji. 6.130 (cf. 139f.) 
ovSé yap od5é Apbavtos vids, Kpatepdg AvKOOpyog, 
d7v Fv 
“Since even the son of Dryas, Lykourgos the powerful, did not 
NYE AODE: (Lattimore) 
This type, alone among the existential uses, takes all the usual tra nsformations 
of person, mood, and participle. 


16 Od. 18.79 
viv pév pt” eins, Povydie, pte yévoto 
“Better you were not living, and never had been born.” 


(Palmer) 
17 Od. 8.147 
od pév yap petCov KAéoc é&vépos SPpa Kev Yow 
“There is no greater glory for a men in all his life.’ +6 
(Palmer) 
18 Od. 6.287 
matpds Kal pntTpdsg EOvtwV 
“While father and mother were alive” (Palmer) 


16 Note here the omission of an existential verb (Eot1, yiyvetat) in a Type V construction 
with xAéo¢, and also the strong durative value of this vital use of fot: ‘‘as long as he lives.”’ 
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19 J], 22.384 
Kai “Extopos obKét E6VTOG 
“though Hector lives no longer”’ 
(Lattimore) 
20 I/. 1.290, 494, etc. 
Ssoi aiév &dvtEG 
“the everlasting gods”, “the gods who live forever’’ 1” 
(Lattimore) 


The obvious translation “‘live, is alive’? causes a difficulty only in the rare 
cases where éorti occurs in conjunction with Cet: 


21 Od. 24.262 
> Epéervov 
d&ugi Esivo &ud, 7 mov Cwet te Kai Eottv, 
Ty Sn téSvynKe Kat civ “Aidao d6pototv 
“When I inquired for my friend, and asked if he were living still 
or if he were already dead and in the house of Hades”’: 


(Palmer) 


Note that Palmer has, in effect, left Zottv untranslated, as if it were indistin- 
guishable in meaning from €@e1; Lattimore now renders the verse “‘whether 
he still lives and is somewhere here.” 48 I shall return to this question of 
lexical value for ott in a moment. First we observe that sentences of Type I 
occur frequently enough in Attic tragedy but only rarely in prose. 


22 Sophocles Ajax 778 GAX’ sinep Eott tide Shpépg 
783 odK goTtIV Gvip KEtvac, et KdAyas comdc 
“If he lives through this day” 
“The man is doomed, if Calchas knows his trade.” 


23 Euripides Hecuba 284 
KGY® yap wot’, GAAG vbv ov«K stp’ Ett 
“I was alive once, but now I’m as good as dead.” 


Sophocles is particularly fond of this Homerism (see Antigone 871, O.T. 
1368, O.C. 392, Philoctetes 422, 445, etc.). By contrast, I note only one 
example in Herodotus (1.120.2 Zot te 6 naic Kai nepicoti in answer to the 


1? Compare the frequent use of the future participle Eocopévoii “for men to come”, 
e.g. 11. 2.119 aloxpdov yap t6de y° éoti Kai &ccopévoiot nvSéE0Sa1. For a fuller list of 
examples, see Ebeling’s Lexicon Homericum, I, p. 359, s.v. eipi 1 ‘‘vivo et vigeo’’. 

18 Compare Demosthenes 18.72 Cavtmv Kai Svtev ‘ASnvaiwv, where the coupling of 


the two verbs is perhaps an echo of the Homeric verse in 21. For further discussion of 21 
see Chapter VIII p. 378. 
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question si éxéCwoe). There are two participial instances in the Funeral 
Oration (Thucydides 2.44.3 t&Hv odk Svtmv ANGH of ExtytyvdpEvol tov 
Eoovtat, 2.45.1 tov yap ob« Svta dxas eiwSev anatvetv), and perhaps a few 
examples in Xenophon.19 

As defined here, Type I requires a personal subject. But we may recognize 
a poetical extension of this type to cities, for example, with a literary effect of 
personification: Euripides Troades 1292 d5dwAev od5° Et’ ott Tpoia “Troy 
has perished, and is no more” (cited LSJ s.v. cipi A.I, with parallels). Al- 
though the vital nuance would seem to apply literally to animals and plants 
as well, I have found no good parallels to Type I with animal subjects. How- 
ever, Aristotle sometimes plays upon this vital sense in an absolute “‘exis- 
tential” use of the verb with non-personal subjects which we might regard 
as a contamination of Types I and VI: De Anima 416°19 816 otepndév 
tpopfis ob Sbvatar sivar “Therefore it (sc. an organism) cannot live when 
deprived of nutriment” (tr. Hicks). Similarly in the contrast between 16 
elvat “mere survival,” and t6 ed (Civ) “a good life”, ibid. 435°20. Compare 
Eudemian Ethics 1215°26 where 16 p17) civat is used for tO ph Cfiv (but the 
reference is to men). 

The strong vital sense which is characteristic of the verb in Type I is 
noticeably weakened when the verb is construed with a locative. Hence the 
following may be considered as marginal or transitional cases between Type I 
and the ordinary locative copula: 


24 Ji. 6.153 (for the context, see 27 in § 7) 
év9a 6& Licvgos EoKxev 
“There lived Sisyphus” 


(Lattimore) 
25 Od. 9.508 
éoke tic év9G5E Lavtic &vip 
**Here once a prophet lived” 
(Palmer) 


In both cases we might also render the verb by “dwelt”, in neither case by 
‘was alive”, for there is no special emphasis on the idea of life as opposed 
to death. In other cases we may reasonably hesitate between alternative 
renderings, since we cannot be sure whether the poet intended the rhetorical 
stress to fall upon the verb as predicate or upon the local adverb: 


19 Thus Anabasis IL. 2.29 Svtwv pév tHv &pyovtmv may be rendered “‘while the generals 
were alive,’’ although a possessive-existential construction with tiv from the preceding 
context is also possible. Compare Aeschines 1.102 *Apiyvmrtoc, 5¢ étt Kai viv Eott, 3.132 
Tote saopévorg psd’ Adc, where the latter clearly represents an Homeric echo. 
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26 Od. 24.351 | 
7 fo &t g0té Geoi Kata paxpdov “OAvETOV 
“Surely you gods still live on high Olympus” (Palmer) 
“Verily ye gods yet bear sway on high Olympus” (tr. Lang, 
Leaf, Myers) 


To bring out both local and vital nuances, we would be obliged to over- 
translate: 


“You gods are still alive (still immortal, i.e. still gods) and still 
dwell on Olympus (i.e. still occupy the seat of power).” 


The ambiguity might be partially resolved in the actual utterance of such a 
sentence. 

The point is not that the ideas of being alive and dwelling somewhere 
are incompatible — they obviously are not — but that their simultaneous 
expression in a given occurrence of sipi is difficult or impossible: one cannot 
at one time, with a single word in a single context, contrast life with death 
and living here with living there.2° Hence there is an inevitable weakening of 
the vital sense of cipi whenever the verb is construed with a locative predicate 
in the same kernel structure. 

It should be noted that the vital sense in Type I, with its weaker variant 
dwell in 24 and 25, represents the case when eipi comes closest to having 
the lexical status of an ordinary verb. Its syntax in Type I is indeed that of an 
elementary sentence, with a first-order nominal as subject and no transfor- 
mational derivation in the predicate. Hence it is only natural that some nine- 
teenth century etymologies regarded this as the “original” sense of the verb; 
and it is no accident that this sense coincides with the nuclear value I have 
reconstructed for sii within the system of be-replacers: to stay alive, to live 
or remain (in a place, state, or condition). (Chapter V § 12.) In contrast to its 
“empty” or formal role as copula, sipf in a Type I sentence has the full lexi- 
cal force of an ordinary verb, in the following sense. Whereas in a sentence 
of the form Socrates ——— in Athens, the copula is represents the minimal 
or “dummy” filler for the blank, the one verb which can often be omitted 
and which we automatically reconstruct (in zero form) if no verb occurs, 
the insertion of dwells or lives on the other hand is not automatic and a verb 
of this meaning will scarcely be omitted. A fortiori, if there is no locative 
phrase but only a sentence pattern of the form Socrates no longer or 


20 If this can be done, it is only in exceptional uses like John really LIVED in Paris in 1935, 
meaning he had a good life there, Normally we could say either He was living (=dwelling) 
there in 1935 or He was alive — and there - in 1935, but not He was alive there in 1935, The 
incompatibility is not a vagary of English idiom. In French, J/ vivait encore en 1935 means 
He was still alive (était vivant), but Il vivait encore la en 1935 means He was still living there 
(habitait la). The reason for this incompatibility is given in the text. 
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Your parents still, we would in general have no grounds for recon- 
structing eipi in the sense is alive. Unless there is some special clue from the 
context, sipi in the vital use will not be omitted since it could not be re- 
constructed by the hearer. The verb carries its own distinct item of in- 
formation, like any elementary verb in the language. Thus even if we are 
prepared to admit some difference of lexical meaning between Cae and 
Eottv in 21 ,there is no reason to suppose any fundamental difference in their 
syntactic role or in the relative fullness of their meaning.?! 


§7. TYPE Il. MIXED ASSERTIONS OF EXISTENCE FOR 
SINGULAR SUBJECTS 


I call these mixed assertions since the existential use of sipi is not easily 
separated here from the copulative constructions of the verb (locative, no- 
minal or both) in the same sentence. Because of this difficulty, I postpone the 
syntactic analysis until the type has been fully illustrated. It turns out that 
although Type II is the most conspicuous existential use of eit in Homer, it 
cannot be regarded as the most typical or the most distinctively existential. 
There are two subtypes corresponding to two different metrical formulas 
in Homer. In the most common of these, which I call Type IIA, the subject is 
a city, hill, cave or other topographical item. In the second subtype (Type IIB) 
the subject is a man. In both patterns the verb ott usually occurs in strong 
' initial position, as first word in the sentence and also in the verse. In four 
instances of Type IIA the position of the verb is non-initial; and from the 
strictly formulaic point of view these examples 34-37 do not represent the 
same pattern, since they contain no word in the same metrical position as in 
27-33. From the point of view of sense and syntax, however, it would be 


21 As mentioned above (Chapter I, n. 41), I cannot follow Lyons’ argument to the effect 
that Jive and exist in sentences like Socrates lived in the fifth century B.C. and This building 
has existed for thirty years are ‘‘temporal copulas’’, ‘‘purely grammatical ‘dummies’”’, like 
the surface predicate occurred in The demonstration occurred on Sunday (Introduction, 
p. 349). The verb exist presents problems of its own, and I would agree that it is not an 
elementary verb. But I do not find this thesis plausible for live. Presumably a grammatical 
dummy is a word which contributes no non-redundant information (apart from purely 
formal indications, such as tense and aspect), no information which could not be re- 
constructed if that word was omitted (unlike occurred, which is easily reconstructed from 
the compressed sentence The demonstration on Sunday). But I do not see how the verbs five 
and die — any more than the adjectives alive and dead — can be regarded as redundant in 
this sense. If the parenthesized words are omitted in the following sentences, there seem 
to be no other linguistic devices to give us the corresponding information: Socrates (was 
alive) in 400 B.C., Socrates (lived) in the time of Pericles, Socrates (died) in 399 B.C. To 
specify that Socrates is an animate or personal noun is not enough, since that will not 
discriminate between is born, lives and dies (not to mention other possibilities like was 
famous, was a soldier) as relevant predicates with temporal adjuncts. 
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misleading to separate these four from the more compact group constituted 
by 27-33. 

Note that passage 27, which provides our specimen of Type II, also includes 
sentence 24, which was quoted in the last section as a vital-locative variant 
on Type I. 


Type IIA 


27 Il. 6.152 
Zott TOALG “Eovpy poyd “Apyeos ixroPototo, 
tvGa 52 Xiovos Eoxev, 5 Képdtotos yévet dvdpdv, 
Diovgos AioAtéync 6 8 G&pa TAabkov téked vidv 
“There is a city, Ephyre, in the corner of horse-pasturing 
Argos; there lived Sisyphos, that sharpest of men, 
Sisyphos, Aiolos’ son, and he had a son named Glaukos, 
(and Glaukos in turn sired Bellerophontes the blameless).” 
(Lattimore) 


Glaukos, son of Hippolochos, is responding to Diomedes’ question, tic 5é 
ob écot; “who among mortal men are you?’’ He begins with a genealogy in 
good form, tracing his family from Sisyphus to his grandfather Bellerophon 
and finally to his father Hippolochos. It is clear that, just as €oxev serves 
to introduce Sisyphus in a relatively unemphatic way, ott serves to present 
Ephyre with greater emphasis, since it is by reference to this city that the 
ancestor is located and with it the fame of the family is connected. (See the 
echo of 27 at the end of the passage, 6.209: natépwv... ot péy’ Eptotor / Ev 
t “Eobpy éyévovto «ai év Avxin sdpeiy.) Ancestry and place of origin 
provide the normal answer to a question of personal identity in Homer, as we | 
have seen (Chapter IV § 12). The rhetorical function of Type IIA in this 
example is clear and typical: it introduces a local item as point of reference 
for the following narrative. This sentence type is so well established in 
Homer that it might be regarded as the existential use par excellence. Because 
of its importance, I give the parallels in full. 


28 Ji, 2.811 
Eott O€ tig Mpondpoise MOAtOG aineta KOAdVH, 
év medi@m andvevde, nepidpopos Ev9a Kai Ev9a, 


évda tote Tp@éc ts Stéxpidev 75° Exikovpor 

“Near the city but apart from it there is a steep hill 

in the plain by itself, so you pass one side or the other. 

(This men call the Hill of the Thicket, but the immortal 
gods have named it the burial mound of dancing Myrina.) 
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There the Trojans and their companions were marshalled in 
order,” 
(Lattimore) 
29 71.11.7141 
ETL SE tig Opvdecou ndAIc, aineia KorAOvn, 
tTNAOD Ex’ “Adgets, vedty IIdAov tyaSdsevtoc: 
TV GUMEOTPATO@VTO 
**There is a city, Thryoessa, a headlong hill town 
far away by the Alpheios at the bottom of sandy Pylos. 
They had thrown their encampment about that place.” 
(Lattimore) 
30 Zi. 11.722 
Eott 5& Tig TOTANdSG Mivunios sic GAa BAAOV 
Eyyb9ev “Aptvys, 891 peivapev “HO diav 
*“*There is a river, Minyeios, which empties its water 
in the sea beside Arene. There we waited for the divine Dawn.” 
(Lattimore) 
31 Zl. 13.32 
Eott 6& TL OEOS sHpD Basing BévGeor Aipvys, 
Heoonyds Tevédoio kai “TpBpov xnainadoécays: 
EvY innxove Eotnoe Tlocerbdav Evooty9av 
“‘There is a cave, broad and deep down in the gloom of the water, 
lying midway between Tenedos and Imbros of the high cliffs, 
There Poseidon the shaker of the earth reined in his horses.”’ 
(Lattimore) 
32 Od. 3.293 
Eott 5& Tig Moot aineta te sig GAa nétpy 
éoyatti [dptovosc, év hepoedét novia, 
EvGa Nodtos péya xdpa moti oxardv piov Oder, 
éo Pa1otov.... 
ai pév &p’ Ev} AAGov 
‘Here is a cliff, smooth and steep toward the water, at the border 
land of Gortyn, on the misty sea, where the south wind drives in 
the heavy waves on the western point toward Phaestus.... Some 
(ships) came in here.” 
(Palmer) 
33 Od. 4.844 
Zot 5& Tig Vijcos WéooT GAl neTpNECOR, 
usoanyvs “9dKys te Ldpord te nainadoEaon<s, 
*"Aotspic, ob peydAn: Aiméves 6° Evt vavAoxot adtf 
épotsvpot: ti Tov ye pévov Aoyxowvtes “Axaoi 
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“Now in mid-sea there is a rocky island, midway from Ithaca to 
rugged Samos - Star Islet called — of no great size.... And here it 


was the Achaeans waited, watching.” 
(Palmer) 


In these seven examples, ¥ott takes initial position. In four others (all from 
the Odyssey) its occurrence is delayed: 


34 Od. 4.354-360 


vijaos Eneitaé tig Foti TOADKADOTO Evi ROVTO 
Aiyontov mpondpoiss, Dapov oé & KIKATOKOvOI, 
....(4 verses omitted) 
tvGa py’ Esixootv fat’ Exov Yeoi 
‘Now in the surging sea an island lies off Egypt — Pharos they call 
it.... Here the gods kept me twenty days.” 
(after Palmer) 


35 Od. 13.96-113 


DdpxKvvos dé tig Eott ApH, GAloto yépovtos, 
év éqjpo Waxnys 
....(15 verses omitted) 
EvY of y° cioéAaoayv mpiv etddtec 
*““Now in the land of Ithaca there is a certain harbor sacred to 
Phorcys, the old man of the sea.... Here they rowed in, knowing 
the place of old.” 
(Palmer) 


36 Od. 19.172-180 


Kpjty tig yat Eot, péomw Evi oivoni TdvtTa, 
KaAT} Kai wisipa, mepippvtoc: év 8° dvopanotr 
noAAol, Gnetpéotiot, Kai EvvyKovta MOATNES 
....(3 verses omitted) 
tio. O° Evi Kvmods, peyarn noc, EvGa te Mivas 
Evvewmpos Baoidsve A1dc peydAov daptotts, 
matpdc soto zatHp 
‘There is a country, Crete, in the midst of the wine-dark sea, 
a fair land and a rich, begirt with water. The people there are 
many, innumerable indeed, and they have ninety cities.... Of all 
their towns the capital is Cnosus, where Minos became king 
when nine years old — Minos, the friend of mighty Zeus and 
father of my father.” 

(Palmer) 
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One rather deviant example in past tense illustrates the same general form: 


37 Od. 22.126 
dpoospn 4é tig Eoxev {5TH evi toixa, 
...-(2 verses omitted) 
tiv & “Odvoeds ppateadar dvayer diov boopBdv 
‘“‘Now in the solid wall there was a postern-door.... Odysseus 
ordered the noble swineherd to guard this.” 
(Palmer) 


For a study of the artistic use and expansion of formulaic material in Homer, 
these ten passages provide a most instructive group. In every case a geo- 
graphic or topographic feature, which has not been mentioned before or 
not in the relevant context, is introduced into the narrative by an existential 
Eott (which may in every case be rendered by “‘there is’’) in order to serve as 
a point of localizing reference for the following narrative episode. In every 
case this localization is indicated by some form of deictic or anaphoric 
reference — by a relative-demonstrative pronoun or local adverb — at the 
point where the new episode begins (Ev9a, ti “there’’, 691 ““where’’, thv “‘it’’). 
It is characteristic of Homeric technique that a relatively stmple form of 
words, which in 27 scarcely occupies more than a single verse, is capable of 
almost indefinite expansion and elaboration without loss of its distinctive 
linguistic and rhetorical structure. Thus in 35 we have 16 verses intervening 
. between the existential €o71 and the demonstrative Ev9a which marks the 
end of the formulaic episode.2? But in every case the narrative function of 
the sentence with #ott is in principle the same: to introduce a new topo- 
graphical item as a basis for local reference in the following story. 

The rhetorical role of ott in Type IIA is thus clear; less clear its syntactic 
role. This will be easier to specify for the second subtype ITB, where the pat- 
tern is more uniform. 


Type IIB 


38 II. 5.9 
iv 66 tig év Tpdecot Adpngs, dpvetds &pdpLov, 
ipstc “Heaictoto: 50m dé of vigeg Hotny, 
.../TH.... 


22 It is also characteristic that the more elaborate variants, including all cases of non- 
initial ott, occur in the Odyssey. For an interesting variant which serves exactly the same 
narrative function, but where the role of eipi is taken by a nuncupative construction of 
KIKAHoKopat (=Kargopat) as be-replacer, see Od. 15.403ff. vfjadg tig Lupin xiKAfoKstat, 
st nov dKxoverc /’Optvying KaSinepGev, 5691 tponai heAiono, ... EvGa dé (415). (For other 
examples where kaAéopa is used as a substitute for elpi, see LSJ s.v. kaAéa I.2 and 3.a.) 
Note that tfiow 8° évi Kvaod¢ in 36 represents another variant on Type ITA with the 
existential-locative verb Eott omitted. 
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‘“‘There was a man of the Trojans, Dares, blameless and bountiful, 

priest consecrated to Hephaistos, and he had two sons, /..../ 

These two (breaking from the ranks charged against Diomedes).” 
(Lattimore) 

39 Jl, 10.314-318 

jv 56 tig Ev Tpbeoot AdAwv, Edpndeos vids 

KHpvKkos Yeioto, TOALYpLGOS TOALYAAKOS, 

....( 2 verses omitted), 

6c... wOSov Eeinev 

“But there was one among the Trojans, Dolon, Eumedes’ 

son, the sacred herald’s, a man of much gold and bronze, 


This man now spoke his word.” 
(Lattimore) 
40 Il. 13.663 
Tv 8& tig Edynvap, ToAvidov wavttoc vids, 
dpvetds tT Gyadds te, Kopiv968t oixia vatov, /.../ 
tov Bade (IIdptc) 
‘There was a man, Euchenor, son of the seer Polyidos, 
a rich man and good, who lived in his house at Korinth, 
(who Knew well that it was his death....) 
Paris struck him.” 
(Lattimore) 
41 J]. 17.575 
Eoke 5° Evi Tpdeoot Todfic, vids “Hetiwvoc, 
devetdc T ayaddc TE... 
TOV fa... BaAe... MevéAaos 
“There was one among the Trojans, Podes, Eetion’s son, 
a rich man and good... 
Now Menelaos struck this man.” 
(Lattimore) 
42 Od. 9.508 
Eoke TG EvOGSE dvtic aviip iis te péyac Te, 
Threpos Edpopidns.../... 
Og pot Egy ta5e Tévta tedevtioeoSat dricow 
‘“Here once a prophet lived, a prophet brave and tall, Telemus, 
son of Eurymus,.... He told me it should come to pass in after- 
time.” 
| (Palmer) 
The Odyssey contains two other examples of this subtype (15.417 and 20.287) 
with minor variations to be noted in the next section. 
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§8. SYNTACTIC ANALYSIS OF TYPE IIB 


A simple examination of 38-42 shows that the rhetorical function of Type IIB 
is exactly parallel to that of ITA. The only difference is that whereas the latter 
introduces a topographical item such as a city or hill, the former introduces 
a person: a particular individual not previously mentioned, who plays a role 
in the narrative which follows. 

A syntactical analysis of these sentences is more delicate. After much 
hesitation, I have come to the conclusion that Types ITA and IIB cannot be 
adequately defined in transformational terms. The intuitive value and rhetor- 
ical force of sipi in these sentences is unmistakable, but it is not correlated 
with a definite syntactic form. What the transformational analysis does show 
is that eipi occurs as copula (and usually as locative copula) in the underlying 
structure of these sentences. But the formal analysis cannot make clear just 
why or how sipi functions here as more than the copula. That is to say, we 
cannot specify the formal conditions under which the copula verb in such 
sentences always has existential force, and without which it never does. In this 
respect our strategy of analysis is a failure, at least in part. For we had hoped 
to correlate every intuitive difference of meaning in the use of ecipi with a 
formal description of the corresponding sentence type. 

Now in many cases we can in fact correlate the intuitive existential value 
of eipi in Types ITA and IIB with initial position for the verb, with the pre- 
' sence of an indefinite pronoun ttc, or with both. Taken together, initial posi- 
tion and the pronoun Tic may be sufficient conditions for the existential value 
of the verb. But neither alone is necessary. (And neither alone is sufficient, 
as we shall see in a moment.) No tig occurs in our specimen for Type ITA, 
sentence 27; nor is there a tT1¢ in sentence 41 under Type IIB. The verb is 
non-initial in 34-37. I doubt that these sentences can be regarded as any less 
existential than those in which both conditions are satisfied. All we can say 
is that the existential function illustrated in these Types tends to be expressed 
by a sentence form with initial verb and pronoun t1¢. But the exceptions just 
cited show that this function does not depend upon either one of these formal 
conditions. (It may depend upon at least one of these conditions being satis- 
fied. But this does not provide us with the desired definition, since either 
condition may also be satisfied in a non-existential sentence.) 

There is a tendency, then, for the existential force of the verb in such 
sentences to be associated with a certain formal structure, just as the existen- 
tial force of be in English is regularly expressed by the form with quasi- 
initial verb, there is. But unlike the situation in English, the existential 
force of the verb in Greek does not depend upon this formal structure. On 
what, then, does it depend? We touch here on the most fundamental question 
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concerning the verb be in I.-E.: the underlying connection between the copula 
and the existential uses of be. I give my answer briefly at this point, before 
spelling it out more fully in what follows. 

The copula verb, whose elementary function is to affirm (as that of its 
negation is to deny) that a given predicate belongs to a given subject — or 
to put it in less Aristotelian terms, to affirm that a given subject is character- 
ized in a certain way — can have as its secondary function to affirm, present, 
or introduce the subject itself. This is a fact about the L-E. verb which we 
must recognize and can try to understand. In the first instance, this secondary 
function is based upon the use of the verb as locative copula. As copula 
in elementary locative sentences, the verb sipi carries the mark of affirmation 
or truth-claim that an individual subject, such as a person or a city, is 
located in a particular place. But the same verb, in almost the same sentence 
with a slightly different context, can affirm or present the subject itself, as 
localized in that place. In such a case, the verb does not cease to function 
as locative copula; but in addition it introduces the subject into the narrative 
or into the discourse. It is this rhetorical function of introducing its subject, 
and not any fixed syntactic form, that is regularly correlated with existential 
force for the verb (as measured by our temptation to translate it by ‘‘there 
is”).28 But since its function is to introduce its subject into the context, 
the verb naturally tends to precede this subject and thus to move to the head 
of the sentence. 

This subject-introducing or existence-asserting function of the verb is 
most naturally associated with the locative copula. (For the primary role of 
locative ideas in this connection see above, Chapter V §12 and below, 
Chapter VIII §4.) But it may also be associated with the nominal copula, 
or with the copula function as such. The verb which serves to assign predi- 
cates to subjects, or to characterize subjects in various ways, may also 
serve to present the subject itself — to introduce it into the discourse or to 
assert its existence, precisely as a subject for further predication. In certain 
variants on Type II we find the nominal copula playing this role, with no 
predication of place or location. (See sentence 40 above, 45 and above all 
46 in §10; compare 128 and 129 in §22.) And in Type IV we will find the 
verb playing this role alone, without serving at the same time as copula. 
Since it is this function of providing, presenting, or asserting a subject for 
further predication which is the existential function proper, it is in Type IV 
that we find the existential verb in its purest form. What we have in Type II 
(and also in Type III) is a mixed case where the verb functions both as 
copula and as sign of existence, that is, where it serves both to characterize 


*3 Even this may be an overstatement. See below on sentence 48. 
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or localize the subject and also to present it as a subject. I shall suggest in a 
moment (below, p. 257) why the locative copula is suited to perform this 
double role. My suggestion as to why the copula verb as such, that is, the 
nominal copula as well, is able to do so — or, more generally, why the same 
verb can serve both as copula and sign of existence — will be given later, 
in Chapter VIII §7 (see especially pp. 409-11). In a word, the most general 
explanation is that the verb be, which is the primary instrument for first- 
order predication and which agrees with its subject in person and in number, 
may naturally serve to express a presupposition of such predication: the 
existence of a first-order subject. 

Whatever the explanation, there is no doubt as to the facts. A form of 
sii which has the underlying syntax of the copula (and in most cases, 
that of the locative copula) is typically used to introduce a person or place 
into the narrative situation at the beginning of a tale or episode. This func- 
tion, which is familiar from other I.-E. languages as well, is illustrated for 
Greek by Types IIA and IIB. In this use the verb occurs very frequently (but 
not necessarily) in initial position. We turn now to the syntactic analysis 
of the two Types and to a description of the formal variants. 

In the case of IIB the analysis is simple. In every example except 40 
we have a locative kernel in which eivi would occur as ordinary locative 
copula: 38K Dares was among the Trojans, 39K Dolon was among the Trojans, 
42K A prophet was here, etc. (Here the symbol “38K” is an abbreviation for 
‘“‘kernel structure of 38”.) We can assign the same kernel form to 40 if we 
are willing to reconstruct the corresponding locative from the general con- 
text: “There was <among the Acheans> a certain Euchenor.... Him Paris 
struck.” It is characteristic of Types II and IJI that we can in every case 
assume a kernel form in which eipt will occur as copula. (Thus if we prefer 
not to reconstruct a locative form for 40, we can derive it — less plausibly — 
from the cop N sentence Euchenor was son of Polyidos or from the cop A sen- 
tence Euchenor was rich and good.) In the underlying locative sentences which 
I pose for Type IIB, the subject expression is a proper name, except that in 
42 the name is given in apposition (i.e. as a transformed nuncupative the 
prophet (is) Telemus) after the general designation of the subject as a prophet 
(udveic dvip). Similarly in Od. 15.417, where the subject of initial Eoxe 
is a slave girl, her name is not given at all; and in 20.287 the name is added 
in a separate sentence: jv 5é tic év pvnotfipotv dvip avepiotia etdac,/ 
Ktiournos 5° dvop’ Eoxe (“There was among the suitors a man of lawless 
mind; Ctesippus was his name.”) To cover all cases, we may say that the 
subject of eipi is given either as a common (sortal) noun or as a proper name, 
but in either case as the designation of a person. In five out of seven cases, 
we have the indefinite pronoun tig agreeing with the subject. Perhaps we 
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should take the occurrence of tic as standard for this type, and regard the 
other two examples as variant, viz. 41 and the slave-girl in Od. 15.417: 
Zoxe 5é natpdc Epoto yovi] oivico’ évi ofk@, “Now in my father’s house 
lived a Phoenician woman” (Palmer). In every case the verb be occurs in the 
past tense (iv, Zoxe). And in every case the kernel structure is followed 
by descriptive adjectives in apposition: rich and good, brave and tall, 
etc.: while this description is in turn followed by a demonstrative- 
anaphoric pronoun (t®, &¢, tév, etc.) by means of which the person 
previously introduced and described is then taken up into the following 
narrative. 

We may generalize our account of IIB as follows. We have in each case 
a particular individual who is (i) located among the participants or within 
the landscape of the story (among the Trojans, here, in my father’s house), 
(ii) described by various nominal predicates, and (iii) in most cases, identified 
by name. The verb cipi must be regarded as present as copula in the under- 
lying structure, that is, in the constituent kernels which correspond to 
(i)-(iii). In the kernels for (i) we have the locative copula; in those for (ii) 
and occasionally for (iii) we have the nominal copula. 

Despite these underlying copula uses, in the resulting sentences 38-42 we 
do not intuitively regard cipi as copula — certainly not as “mere copula” — 
but rather as existential verb. This existential force is clearly connected with 
the fact that sentences of Type JIB serve to introduce their subjects into the 
narrative. But from the formal point of view, the only distinction between 
Vv or oxs in these sentences and the ordinary locative copula is (i) the verb 
occurs in initial position, and (ii) the subject expression is usually accom- 
panied by ttc (“someone’’, “a certain’). Now the presence of such an in- 
definite pronoun may confirm or reinforce the existential value of the sen-— 
tence, but it cannot be regarded as the source or even as the formal criterion 
of this value. For on the one hand t1¢ occurs very often with other verbs, 
or even with copula sipi, where we do not wish to speak of an existential use. 
(See e.g. 68 in Chapter [V §15.) On the other hand t1c¢ is absent from some 
examples of Type IIB — and from the paradigm of Type IIA — without any 
noticeable loss of existential value for the sentence as a whole. 

It might seem then, that it is the initial position of eipi which — alone, 
or in conjunction with the rhetorical function of introducing its subject — 
accounts for the existential value of the verb. We may be tempted to describe 
this as a regular syntactic transformation of the locative copula, just as in 
English we have described There is a man at the door as the existential trans- 
form of A man is at the door. (See Chapter I §9.) Indeed, Jespersen long ago 
called attention to this function of “‘preposed éoti” in Homer, and to the 
parallel position of the verb in English there is and in similarly existential 
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constructions in Danish and Russian.24 However, in ancient Greek the word 
order is so flexible and so sensitive to rhetorical features of the context such 
as contrast, emphasis, repetition, and novelty, that it is difficult to believe 
that a mere change in the position of the verb can ever have functioned as 
the regular mark of a distinct sentence type, in the sense defined in trans- 
formational grammar. And inf fact, even in Homer we find the verb sit 
occurring in initial position in sentences with no existential force. In later 
Greek, where initial position for the copula is much more frequent, it is 
only in a minority of cases that this position can be correlated with an exis- 
tential value for the verb. (For examples and further discussion, see Appendix 
A.3, pp. 424-33.) What we have here is not a regular transformation 
involving a standard shift in word order (what Harris calls a permutation), 
but only a natural affinity between the existential function of Type II and 
initial position, an affinity which springs from the rhetorical role of intro- 
ducing the subject of the verb into the narrative by localizing it. For this 
purpose the mention of the subject expression is normally delayed until the 
localization has been given or begun. Hence it is either the copula verb or 
the locative expression (or both) which comes first. Now if the locative 
phrase precedes, the verb is less conspicuous and may be rendered by the 
copula in English. Compare 129 in Chapter IV §25: péco@ S’év oxoného 
éqti oméoc “‘In the middle of the crag is a cave.” (And see below, §11, 
sentences 56-58.) But if the verb comes first, it seems to carry the whole 
weight of the sentence, and hence to embody its introductory-existential role: 
Zott 5é 11 onéoc... Pév9eot Aiuvys “There is a cave in the depths of the water”’ 
31. Here we may say that the appearance of an existential verb in Type I 
as distinct from the copula cipi arises as a special case of a more general 
phenomenon: the use of copula (and particularly of locative) sentences as 
a device for identifying an unfamiliar subject and introducing it into the 
narrative. 


§9, ANALYSIS OF TYPE IIA 


The conclusion of the last section suggests the following analysis for our 
more complex subtype IIA. We have in every case an underlying kernel 
sentence of the form N is PN, with sipt as locative copula. In its context, 
however, a sentence of Type II serves not to specify the location of a subject 
whose identity is assumed as already familiar (as in the case of the “mere 
copula”), but to introduce the subject of eit by localizing it. This may be 
done by beginning the sentence with the locative expression, and in this 
case the verb can be delayed or even omitted: tfjot 6° évi Kvaodg “among 


24 Philosophy of Grammar, pp. 155f. 
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these cities (is) Cnossus” (in 36 above). On the other hand, the same effect 
is obtained with somewhat greater emphasis by puttjng the verb first: sott 
OAc "Epbpn pox@ “Apysos, “There is a city Ephyre in a corner of Argos.”’ 
In either case what we have is a locative-existential sentence. But in the 
first case we seem closer to the copula construction, whereas in the second 
case the verb is so prominent and the introduction of the subject so em- 
phatic that we are obliged to translate the verb by “‘there is” and hence to 
describe it as existentia]. From the point of view of deep structure, however, 
(i.e. in the underlying source sentence) the verb Eoti is simply the locative 
copula, and its special value here consists not in a proper assertion of exis- 
tence but in a certain impressive, formulaic beginning for a localizing 
introduction, as in the rather similar formula in story-telling; “Once upon 
a time in a far-away kingdom there lived....”” This emphatic presenting to us 
of an unknown subject (“‘There is somewhere a city Ephyre, namely in Argos’’) 
can perhaps be described as an assertion of existence for the city in question. 
But insofar as the initial ott of this type asserts existence, it does so only 
within a definite local context. Hence the negation of a Type IZ sentence — 
if it occurred — would never be a general denial of existence (“There is no 
such thing’’) but a clearly locative or locative-existential sentence “The city 
Ephyre is not in Argos”’ or ““There is no such city in Argos’’, “There is no 
hill by the city in this place’, and so forth. (See further §13 below on the 
negative sentence forms.) 

The underlying locative kernel of Type JIA may be expanded in various 
ways comparable to those mentioned for Type IIB. The subject noun is 
generally a sortal term or classifier (city, hill, island, etc.). Where a proper 
name is given, it usually follows in immediate apposition to the subject 
(sortal) noun; in 34, however, the name is provided in a separate nuncupative 
clause (“They call it Pharos’). In every case of ITA except for our paradigm 
27, the subject expression is accompanied by the pronoun ttc. In nearly 
every case the locative kernel is expanded by descriptive nouns and ad- 
jectives in predicate or appositive construction (thus implying an underlying 
nominal copula), and often by further locative predicates as well. A special 
case is presented by 30, where the descriptive expression is a participial 
phrase cic GAa BaAdwv. (For the periphrastic interpretation of 30, see 
above, pp. 140f.) Finally, in every case the subject introduced by our locative 
kernel is taken up into the narrative by demonstrative or anaphoric reference 
(Ev9a, th, tH, etc.) 

In seven cases out of eleven, the verb ott occurs at the head of the 
sentence. But intuitively speaking, the other four cases 34-37 are scarcely 
less existential, and the post-initial verb could not be rendered in English 
as a simple copula. It might be possible to argue that the existential force 
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is preserved in these sentences by the presence of tig or by the non-final 
position of the verb. But the only factor which is common to all examples 
of Types ITA and IIB, and which distinguishes them from a simple copula 
construction, is the rhetorical or contextual function of introducing their 
subjects into the narrative. 

Anticipating for a moment the semantic analysis which belongs to the 
next stage of the discussion (§§19-21), I suggest that the verb in Type II 
(as well as in the related examples of Type III, and in those of Type I where 
it has a locative complement) serves to introduce its subject into the narrative 
because it serves to /ocate (in Kantian terms, to pose) an extra-linguistic 
subject within the realm of actors, actions, and landscape which the narrative 
describes, and which constitutes the ‘universe’ or domain of interpretation 
for the poem. It is precisely because, in logical terms, sipi locates the subject 
within the world to which the narrative refers, that it can, in stylistic or 
rhetorical terms, introduce the subject into the narrative. My analysis claims 
that this stylistic function of sentences with sipi, which is unmistakable, 
corresponds to the logical function that has just been mentioned; and that 
both functions rest on, and are made possible by, the locative use of the verb 
in elementary statements of place.?5 


25 George Cardona informs me that the typical narrative opening in Sanskrit stories has 
the following structure: initial asti (—&ot1) followed by a locative (‘‘on the bank of the 
river X°’, “in the area of Y’’), followed by the subject noun; and this subject, or the whole 
localization, is taken up in the following clause by a demonstrative pronoun or adverb 
(‘‘there’’, ‘‘in its hollow’’, ‘‘by him’’, etc.). For example, the first story in the collection 
known as Hitopadesa begins: asti bhagirithitire pdtaliputrandmadheyam nagaram. tatra... 
dsit. *“There is on the bank of the Bhagirathi a city named Pataliputra. There there was (a 
king by the name of Sudarsena).’’ This sentence form is syntactically identical with my 
Type II as illustrated in 27, although (except for initial ot1) the Greek word order 
happens to be different, with subject noun preceding the locative predicate. (For the 
Sanscrit order, compare sentence 28.) As in the Greek, the specification of a proper name 
for the localized subject is optional. Cardona’s second example (ibid. p. 7. 13—4) is ‘“There 
is (asti) on the bank of the Godavari a broad salmali tree. There....’’ Note that salmaii is 
a classifier or sortal noun, not a proper name. This is roughly the form of 28, 31 or 32, 
without the indefinite pronoun that occurs here in the Greek, The corresponding pronoun 
may also occur in Sanskrit, e.g. ‘“There is (initial asti) a certain (Kascid) merchant; by him 
was made a temple near the town’”’ (Yantrakhydyika Book I.1, ed. Hertel p. 5). This 
approximates to the form of 128-129 below, in § 22, where cipi + subject N is syntactically 
articulated as a separate clause, prefiguring Type VI. Sanskrit provides other variants, 
including an asyntactic initial asti (‘There is’’ or “‘It is true [that]’’), followed immediately 
by a clause with finite verb which may even be in the plural. (Compare the semi-formulaic 
use in Greek prose of initial Eot1 with plural subject, Ch. IV § 29, p. 177.) 

These secondary variants in Sanskrit are only roughly comparable to Greek sentence 
forms, but the primary form given in the first example quoted in this note is exactly parallel 
to Type IL. I take this to show that if Type I is not an inherited I.-E. form, it is at least a 
perfectly natural development of the inherited uses of *es-, and above all of the use of *es- as 
locative verb. The Sanskrit parallels seem to confirm my analysis of the basic structure of 
II as 011+ subject N+ locative where N is a common (Sortal) noun, with proper name and 
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Nevertheless, this logical or semantic function, which is that of the exis- 
tential verb in the strict sense, is most clearly and typically represented not 
by the semi-locative pattern just described but by Type IV, where the verb 
is neither construed as nor clearly derived from a locative or nominal copula. 
In Type IV (and also in Type V) the existential verb has the distinct second- 
order syntax of a sentence operator. In Type II, by contrast, we have an 
ambiguous or intermediate situation where the verb can on the one hand be 
construed as elementary (Ephyre is in Argos, Dares is among the Trojans), 
but on the other hand has an existential value which is properly that of a 
sentence operator. A similar ambiguity characterizes the syntax of the verb in 
Type III. 


§10. POST-HOMERIC PARALLELS TO TYPE II 


As formulaic patterns, Types ITA and ITB are closely bound to the hexa- 
meter, and they naturally reappear in later uses of epic verse.2® We occa- 
sionally find the pattern of IIB in prose, with freer variation: 


43 Xen. Anab. III.1.4 
iv 8é tIc év TH otpatid Eevogdv “ASnvatos, Sc obte otpatnyoc 
ote Aoyayds odte otpatiatys Sv oovynKoaAobGer 


‘‘There was in the army a certain Xenophon of Athens, who 
came along neither as general nor as captain nor as common 
soldier.” 


44 Hdt. IV.141 | 
Hv O& mEpi Aapsiov dviip Aiybrtlog POVEMV LEYLOTOV 
&VEPONOV 


“There was in the company of Darius an Egyptian who could 
shout exceptionally loud.” 


indefinite pronoun (t1¢) as optional additions. I should mention that the analysis given 
above was worked out on the basis of the Homeric material alone, before I was familiar 
with the Sanskrit parallels. | 

See further A. Bloch’s discussion of some of our.examples under the concept of ‘‘er- 
lauternder Einschub’’, in Museum Helveticum 1 (1944) pp. 243ff. Block refers (p. 246) to 
Wackernagel’s observation of the parallel narrative beginnings in early Greek and Sanskrit 
literature, in his ‘‘Vortrag tiber die indogermanische Dichtersprache’’, Philologus 95, p. 18. 
26 See for example the oracle cited in Hdt. 1.67.4 Eot1 tig "Apxading Teyén Acupd évi 
%pq@, which is a slight variant on IA, (without a sortal noun as subject). For an example 
of ITB see Empedocles fr. 129 qv 8€ tic Ev KsivoLotv Gviip mepido1a eldac (a variant on 
Od. 20.287, cited above, p. 253). Metrically parallel but grammatically divergent is the 
negative form in Emped. 128.1 o08€ tic fv Keivotoiv “Apne Sed¢ where the construction 
with dative is possessive rather than locative. 
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45 Xen. Anab. IIil.1.26 


EKEAEVOV MavtEs, TARY “AnoAAwvidys tig Hv Porwtidlov th 
Pwvij; obtoc 6° elzev.... 


“All approved, except for a certain Apollonides there was who 
spoke with a Boeotian accent. He declared....” 


46 Plato Apology 18 B6 
KatTNyOpovv Epob... A> Zottv tig LMKpatns sods dvip, té te 
HETEMPG Ppovtiotis Kal Ta O10 fig navta dveCntNHKws Kai TOV 
fttwo AdyoV Kpsittw noldv 


““They accused me... (claiming) that there is a certain Socrates, 
a wise man, a student of things aloft and a searcher into all 
things under the earth, who makes the weaker argument the 
stronger.” 


In 43 and 44 we have an underlying locative copula, as in the Homeric 
examples. In 45 it is possible to reconstruct a locative or paralocative source 
(“among them was a certain Apoilonides”) which accounts for the appar- 
ently periphrastic construction tv BotmtiaCav.2? In 46 we have as kernel a 
purely nominal copula Socrates is a wise man, with adjoined predicate nouns 
and participles. This represents a deviation from the locative pattern of 
Type I in Homer; yet 46 still illustrates the same general form and function: 
a copulative éott transposed to initial position serves to introduce a subject 
with emphasis. 

We also find classical parallels to Type IIA, where the subject is a place 
rather than a person: 


47 Aesch. P.V. 846 
Eotiv TOAIG Kavos éoxydtn x3ovoc, 
Netiov mpdc adtd otopatt Kai Tpooxopatt 
évtabdda 54 os Zevs tino Eugpova 
“There is a city Canobus at the end of the earth, by the very 
mouth and delta of the Nile; in this place will Zeus make you 
sound again in mind.” 


In prose, curiously enough, the corresponding function of introducing places 
as points of narrative reference seems to be normally performed by ordinary 


27 If we reconstruct the locative or partitive source as suggested, we no longer have a true 
periphrastic in 45, since iv and Powwtidfev are then derived from distinct kernels: Apol- 
lonides was among them and He spoke with a Boeotian accent. This is clearly the (non-peri- 
phrastic) structure of 44. In 30 above, however, we seem to have a true periphrastic-exis- 
tential, as in other cases discussed in Chapter I'V § 17. 
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copula constructions, with the sortal noun as predicate (rather than subject 
as in IIA) and with a locative specification as secondary predicate: 


48 Thuc. 1.24.1 
"EniSapvoc dott r6A1c év Se&1d EomAgovet &¢ tov “loviov 
KOATOV’... TAOTHY Gndktoav péev Kepxvpaior 
“Epidamnus is a city on the right side as one sails into the 
Jonian pulf.... It was founded as a colony by Corcyra.” 


The literary or rhetorical function of 48 is roughly the same as in Type ITA, 
but in narrative prose this function seems more often to be performed by a 
standard copula sentence. In the absence of both the pronoun t1¢ and initial 
position for the verb, we are not inclined to translate éoti by “there is.” 
Logically speaking, however, 48 is scarcely less existential than Eott TOAIg 
"Egbpr in 27.28 

Similarly, a copula sentence with cipi immediately following the proper 
name serves in classic prose for introducing personal subjects, instead of 
the more “‘existential’’ Type ITB in Homer: 


49 Lysias I.22 
LHotpatos Fv por éntthSe1os Kai Mido. TOOTH... GatjvInoa 
“Sostratus was my friend and acquaintance. Him... I met.” 


50 Xen. Anab. VII.4.7 
"Eniadévns 8° Av tic “OAbvSt0¢ matdepaotis, 5¢... Revopdvta 
ixéteve BonSficar radi Kar 
““Episthenes was an Olynthian, a lover of boys, who... begged 
Xenophon to come to the aid of a handsome youth.” 2° 


We note again that in these examples the verb does not take final position: | 
we have the word order N is © which is normal in English but not partic- 
ularly common in Greek.®° The language of classic prose thus provides a 
rather distinctive (but not “‘existential’’) form for the same general function 
as Type IIB, namely, to identify and introduce a personal subject not pre- 
viously mentioned. 


28 For copula sentences of similar form with the same rhetorical function as 48 compare 
Hdt. 1. 148.1 7d 88 Wavidvidv Eot1 tig Moxdang ydpos ipds, mpdc dipktov tetpappévos 
... 58 MuxdAn goti tig hzeipovu dxpy mpdc Céovpov d&vepov KathKovoa Laua, & tiv 
ovAAsyouEevor... "Iavec dysoxov opttiv. 

29 So also Lysias XIIL5S ‘Ayvédapog 8 tv Augitponatets.,.. odtog obv.... Similarly 
in Hdt. 1.6.1 Kpoisog tv Avddc,... odtog 6 Kpotoog etc.; I.7.2-8.1 iv Kavéabane... 
tOpavvos Lapdiav.... obtog 67) av 6 KaviadAng. Note that the initial position of 7v in 
the last example encourages Rawlinson to translate the verb as existential, although both 
syntax and rhetorical function are the same as in the preceding examples: ‘‘There was a 
certain king of Sardis, Candaules by name.’’ 

30 See the figures in Appendix A, pp. 427-33. 
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§11. SENTENCE TYPE IJ] AND THE LOCATIVE-EXISTENTIAL USE IN 
GENERAL 


There seem to be no negative sentences which illustrate Type II; and this 
is what we would expect if the function of the type is to introduce its subject 
into the discourse. (For certain negative sentences which might be regarded 
as parallel in form but not in function to Type II, see below §13.) The only 
appropriate form is the third person indicative affirmative, past or present. 
Furthermore, all the examples cited so far are in the singular. When the 
corresponding form occurs in the plural, it no longer seems to introduce or 
to “present” its subject in such a characteristic way. I list this plural version 
separately as Type III, since neither in form nor in function is it as sharply 
defined as Type II. Type III has close connections with locative and also 
with possessive constructions; and it may be regarded as a bridge between 
the formulaic Type II and a wide variety of sentences (with first-order nom- 
inals as subject) that are in a still looser sense “existential’’. 

Type III is generally characterized by a locative kernel, a plural indefinite 
quantifier such as noAAoi “many” or GAAo1 “others”, and often by initial 
or at least non-final position for the verb. 


51 J/. 10.66 
TmoAAai yap ava otpatov elor KéAEvIO1 
“There are many paths up and down the encampment” (so we 
must be careful not to miss one another). 
(Lattimore) 
52 Il. 9.395 
modAai “Ayattdss siciv av’ “EAAdSa te D8inv te 
“There are many Achaian girls in the land of Hellas and Phthia” 
(any one of whom I might take as wife). 
(Lattimore) 
53 Od. 21.251 
stoi xai GAA moAAal "Ayartoes, ai pév év abdti 
GyorA® “dKy, ai & GAAQow noAlecotv 
“There are enough more women of Achaea, both here in Ithaca 
and in the other cities.” 
(Palmer) 
54 Od, 2.292 
eioi 5& vfjec 
nodAai év Gp1drA@ Waxy véar 1d5é radatrat 
“The ships are many in sea-girt Ithaca, ships new and old” 


(Palmer) 
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In three out of four of these examples the primary kernel is clearly of the 
locative form N is PN: paths are in the camp, girls are in Hellas, ships are in 
Ithaca. In 53 the locative phrases are added in apposition, i.e. as secondary 
adjoined kernels (with zeroing of the copula verb after ciot in the first 
clause). The form of the primary kernel in 53 is not clear. A similar obscurity 
characterizes the following example, where the locative specification is left 
implicit: 
55 Od. 20.182 
ciciv 6& Kai GAat1 daites “Ayatdv 
“Surely there are Achaean feasts elsewhere.” (So why always 


beg here?) (Palmer) 


Here Palmer’s translation of GAAot by “elsewhere” is justified by the con- 
trast with év9dds...xata SHp0 ‘here in the house” in the preceding context 
(Od. 20.178). In general, the intuitively existential value of siot in this type, 
like that of oti and fjv in Type I, is closely associated with the construction 
of the verb as locative copula in an underlying kernel. Hence we can interpret 
this general value by the paraphrase “Here, there, somewhere or other, are 
X’s.”? In effect, whenever a locative construction for sipi is given or easily 
reconstructible as in 55, we may regard Types II and [II as special cases 
of the locative-existential use. In the few examples of Types II and III 
where a locative kernel is lacking, as in 46 above, we can recognize an 
underlying nominal copula. Hence instead of listing Types II and IT as 
distinct existential sentence forms, as I have done, one might reasonably 
describe them as the most conspicuous examples of a mixed class, namely of 
the very numerous class of sentences in which some existential value for 
sipi is superimposed upon a copula construction. (See IV §25, and below © 
§13.) If I have not followed this course, it is because sentences of Type II 
and III are normally cited as examples par excellence of the existential use 
of the verb. 

The general description of Type III as a mixed existential-copulative 
form seems unproblematic. But any more detailed syntactic analysis of 
Type II raises several difficult problems which can only be mentioned here. 
The most serious difficulty is the analysis of the quantifier-adjectives moAAot 
“many” and GAAot “others”. On the one hand, it is possible to construe 
an adjective like moAAoi as predicate in surface structure: The girls are many 
(in number), The ships are many. We can often construe definite numerals 
in the same way: Ext’ Eoav Tyspoves MvAdKoav (ZI. 9.85) “The captains of 
the watch were seven.” On the other hand, it is clear that words like many or 
seven function as (indefinite or definite) plural forms of the indefinite pro- 


29) «66¢ 


noun ttg ““someone’’, “a certain’, which occurs regularly in Type II: There 
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are many (seven) cities in Argos is a plural of There is a city in Argos. What 
is needed for an analysis of sentences like 51-55 is a general theory of quan- 
tifier-words that would apply not only to numerals but also to indefinite 
forms like some, others, and many. A satisfactory syntactic analysis should 
account for the well-known logical peculiarities of these adjectives. For 
example, quantifier adjectives are distinguished from ordinary descriptive 
adjectives by the fact that one cannot pass from the plural to the singular 
form, i.e. that they apply to their subjects collectively. Whereas for an 
ordinary predicate like The (twelve) Apostles are pious it follows that Each 
Apostle is pious, from The Apostles are twelve, or The Apostles are numerous 
it does not follow - and itis even false or senseless to claim — for any particular 
Apostle that He is twelve or He is numerous. I suppose that these quantifier- 
words must be interpreted not as elementary predicates but as a kind of 
adnominal sentence-operator, operating on the subject (in other cases, on 
the object) noun within the framework of a given elementary sentence form.*+ 
These quantifier-operators have a definite existential role: they assert or 
imply the existence of one, two, or more entities described by the noun to 
which they are attached (some man, many girls, seven captains, etc.). Hence 
an adequate theory of such adjectives would certainly shed light on the 
existential uses of sipi. On the other hand, the role of such adjectives is 
entirely independent of the use of the verb be: the existential force of many 
is the same in (The) ships in Ithaca are many and in Many ships sail to Ithaca. 
‘Hence the absence here of an adequate theory of quantifier words, although 
it prevents us from giving a full analysis of sentences like 51-55, should not 
affect our central project which is to examine the uses of eipi as such. 

In three of our five examples of Type III the verb occurs in initial position; 
in the other two cases it occurs in second position, before the subject in 51 
and before the locative predicate in 52. (These forms can be paralleled from 
classic prose. For an example of Type III with initial verb see Plato Phaedo 
108 C 5 sioiv 5% roAAoi Kai Savpaotoi tic yii¢ tTOMO1 “There are many 
(and) marvellous regions of the earth.””) However, in cases where we find 
neither an initial verb nor a quantifier adjective we no longer have a clear 
example of Type III, even if the sentence remains vaguely existential: 


56 Il. 7.73 
bpiv 6° év yap Eaow adptotties Tlavayardv 
“Among you are the bravest of all the Achaians.” 
(Lattimore) 


81 Compare Harris’ remark (Mathematical Structures, p. 72) that in Some boy saw a dog 
the transformation represented by some ‘‘operates not simply on boy but on doy in a 
particular sentence position.”’ 
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We may compare 2, quoted above in §4: 7 fa Kat év Tpdeoot Kuptotntfpes 
Zactv “So among the Trojans too there are acrobats.” With such examples 
we move into the larger class of locative-existential sentences. 


57 Od. 13.105 
év 2 Kpnttipés te Kal Guguipopiies Eaor / Adivor 
“Within (the cave) are bowls and jars of stone.” 
(Palmer) 
58 71, 22.153 
Ev9a 8° én” adbtdwv nAvvol Ebpéses Eyydc Eaot 
KaAoi Aaiveot 
“Beside these springs in this place, and close to them, are (the) 
washing hollows of stone, and magnificient.” 
(Lattimore) 


We stand here on the borderline between the locative copula and existential 
sentences of Type III. In 57 and 58 where the subject is vaguely “indefinite” 
in syntax, we may say that the sentence serves to introduce the jars or washing 
hollows (and to this extent these sentences are more “existential’’). In 56, 
where the identity of the “bravest of the Achaeans” is perhaps presupposed, 
this introductory function is more dubious. But it is less profitable to weigh 
the existential value of the verb in any particular sentence than to recognize 
the general similarity between these cases and the wider class of locative- 
existentials illustrated in Chapter IV $25.32 


82 For any reader who wishes to observe the detailed interplay of locative and nominal 
copulas with existential force, and at the same time to note the syntactic and semantic 
irrelevance of the (stylistically motivated) omission of the verb, I recommend a 
comparison of two sustained descriptive passages: (1) the description of Agamemnon’s 

armor at //, 11.30-38, and (2) the account of the harbor at Ithaca in Od. 13.96—-112. In (1) 
we find five distinct occurrences of locative-existential be (nepi KovAcdv fev, Av TéEp1 LEV 
Kb0KAo1 6&ka YaAKEOL foav, év Sé of OuCadoi Toa, etc.), each one of which is accompanied 
by a descriptive or quantifier adjective, or both. (in 11.35 the descriptive adjective is re- 
placed by a predicate genitive: év 5& péoo1otv Env HEAGVOS KUavoLO.) In this passage we 
have only one elliptical omission of the verb (11.37 epi 5& Astydcg te PSBoc te). In the 
description of the harbor of Ithaca, on the other hand, we have two elliptical omissions 
(Od. 13.107 and 109), together with three zero occurrences of the locative-existential verb 
in what would traditionally be described as a nominal sentence (ibid. 97: Sho 58 mpoBAfitEes 
év adtéh/aixtai; similarly 102 and 103). In this passage in the Odyssey, then, we find five 
verbless sentences in the context of our example 35 above, BépKwvos 5€ tic &orr Amv 
(which introduces the description by a variant on Type II with non-initial verb). The two 
elliptical omissions of the verb follow directly on its occurrence in 57, which we have just 
cited as an example of the locative-existential use of eii. The description closes with a 
possessive-existential use (v. 109 60a 56 té of Sdpa1 siciv) followed by two occurrences of 
the verb as nominal copula (vv. 111~2) and one omission of the same (verse 110). In these 
two cases where the verb actually occurs as nominal copula we have the same oscillation 
between non-initial and final position for the verb as in the three semi-existential construc- 
tions with a locative or possessive kernel. In a passage like this it seems impossible to 
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For reasons which will become apparent, in the next two sections I 
discuss the possessive construction and certain mixed or borderline cases 
as an appendix to Types II and III, before continuing with Type IV in §14. 


§12. THE POSSESSIVE CONSTRUCTION 


The term “possessive” is here used to designate a purely formal or syntactic 
phenomenon: the construction of cipi with a personal noun or pronoun 
in the dative, or more generally with any dative form. (The use of this dative 
of possession with non-personal nouns, or with pronouns replacing non- 
personal nouns, is comparatively rare, but an example was cited in the pre- 
ceding note: dbo Sé té of Sbpar eloi “And the cave has two doors.) Such 
a construction will generally be translated into English by the verb “have,” 
where the dative form in Greek is rendered by the subject of the English 
verb: Eott pot=“T have.” As we shall see, the possessive construction in 
this formal sense is a phenomenon of surface structure in Greek (and in 
Indo-European), derived from several distinct syntactic sources correspond- 
ing to distinct meanings or distinct relations of having. Perhaps the most 
fundamental concept here is that of legal or socially recognized ownership: 
having in one’s possession, as property or chattel.33 

(i) In this paradigm use of the possessive construction for ownership or 
possession of property, there is an obvious connection with the idea of 
location: to own something is to “have it in one’s possession,” to hold it 
in one’s hand, in one’s house, or in one’s power. And “to hold” in this sense 
is the basic meaning of yw, the Greek verb we usually render as “have.” 
The ownership of moveable goods generally determines where they are stored 
and guarded (unless it is the converse which is true), and this connection 
between the ideas of possession and location is particularly important in 
an archaic economy with no bank deposits and no property titles protected 
by the state. Hence it is natural that the expressions for location and posses- 
sion should be associated in many or most languages. In Greek this shows 
up as a frequent overlap between the formally possessive and formally locative 
constructions. In particular we find a regular convergence of the possessive 


correlate any variation of sense or syntax either with the position or with the omission of 
the verb. It is evidence of this kind which leads me to conclude that neither word order nor 
omission is directly dependent upon the syntactic form or semantic (i.e. lexical) content of 
the sentence. Position and omission alike are more easily correlated with stylistic factors 
such as emphasis, contrast, variety, and brevity. For further discussion, see Appendix A.3 
on word order and Appendix B on omission of the verb. 

83 I ignore here the construction of cipi with a possessive genitive, which has been de- 
scribed and distinguished from the dative construction in Chapter IV § 26. 
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with the locative-existential uses just illustrated.24 Where the existential 
nuance is noticeable, the verb is frequently (but not always) in initial posi- 
tion. 


59 I]. 23.549 
Zott tot av KALoiN ypvads TOALG, Eatt bE YAAKOG 
Kai tpdBpat’, cioi dé tor SpMal Kai povoxeEes inror 
“There is abundant gold in your shelter, and there is bronze there 
and animals, and there are handmaidens and single-foot horses.” 
(Lattimore) 


Here the first occurrence of ott represents a locative-existential sentence 
parallel in form to Type JA, with a superimposed possessive construction 
of the verb with to1. We might also take the possessive idea as primary and 
translate as ““You have plenty of gold in your but.” In the second verse the 
plural sici suggests a variant of Type III where the locative construction 
has disappeared and only the possessive (or possessive-existential) remains. 
But this omission of the locative specification is partial and superficial, since 
in your shelter is elliptically understood as predicate with handmaidens (as 
with bronze in the preceding clause), while the horses and flocks are also 
assumed to be situated nearby. Even where locative and possessive construc- 
tions do not explicitly coincide in a single occurrence of sipi, the connection 
of ideas is often clear: 


60 f1. 9.364 
Eott SE OL HGAG MOAAG, Ta KGAALTOV év9dds Eppav 
“T have many possessions there (sc. in Phthia) that I left behind 
when I came here.”’ | 
: (Lattimore) 
61 J]. 10.378 
Cwypstt’, adtap éydv éné Adoopar: Eott yap EvSov 
YAAKOS TE XpvOds TE TOADKUNTIS TE otST|poOS 
“Take me alive, and I will pay my ransom: in my house 
there is bronze, and gold, and difficultly wrought iron’ 35 


(Lattimore) 


34 Compare the sentences listed by Guiraud under the title ‘‘existence locale possessive” 
(La phrase nominale en grec, pp. 196-8). For the same connection in other languages, see 
Lyons, “*Note on Possessive, Existential and Locative Sentences’’, Foundations of Lan- 
guage 3 (1967), 390-6. 

85 For examples of possessive-locative-existential with the verb in non-initial position, see 
H. 1.300 & pot got1 Sof napa vni (cited as 132 in Ch. IV § 25), 2.226 noAAai 58 yovatKec/ 
sloiv (sc. tor) évi KAioiqe, etc. With map-sun the paralocative construction is often equiv- 
alent to the possessive in meaning and nearly indistinguishable in form, e.g. Z/. 1.213 tot... 
napécoetat... dpa. See also example 121 in Ch. IV § 24, 
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(ii) Our examples so far illustrate the idea of possession in the literal 
sense of ownership, where the subject of the verb is an item of property or 
chattel. The language makes no formal distinction between this and what 
linguists rather misleadingly call “inalienable possession”, which may be 
subdivided into two notionally distinct categories: (a) kinship relations 
between persons, and (b) whole-part relations between a person or object 
and its body parts (eye of a person, door of a house or cave, etc.). In (a), 
when having refers to kinship relations, the locative specification often lapses; 
but it need not do so: 


62 Il. 6.413 
obvdé Lol EotL NatTp Kai Té6tVIG UATHP 
**T have no father, no honored mother” 
(Lattimore) 
63 JI. 9.144 — 
tpsic 5 poi siot Sbyatpss Evi peyadpw@ edanKkto 
“IT have three daughters there in my strong-built castle.”’ 
(Lattimore) 


62 shows how ill-suited the term “inalienable possession” is for kinship 
relations: Andromache means that her parents are dead; and éott here could 
in fact be given the vital sense “‘are (not) alive’. 63 illustrates the locative 
expression with kinship relations. The only formal distinction between 
sentences of kinship-possession such as 62-63 and sentences of ownership, 
as in 59-61, is that the subject in the former case must be a personal noun; 
and even this point cannot distinguish having a husband or father from 
having (owning) servants (e.g. 5u@ai in 59). The relevant distinctions can be 
drawn in Greek, of course, but they are not drawn by any surface variation 
in the expressions for possession.*6 

(iii) The second category of what is called inalienable possession is 
illustrated by the possessive construction with body parts as subject of sipt. 


64 I]. 2.489 
odd’ et pot déka pév yAdooat, Séxa 5& otdpat elev, 
gwvt & &ppyxtoc, xaAKeov Sé pot Ttop Evein 


36 However, we could distinguish kinship-possessive sentences in deep structure from 
property possession by deriving the former from copula sentences with a relative noun: 
N1 is No of Na, nathp 5& pot éotiw ’OSvocetc ‘Odysseus is my father’’ (Od. 15.267). The 
existential-possessive I have a father, as in 62 above, would then represent a zeroing of the 
proper name (N1) and hence a superficial reconstruing of the sortal predicate (V2) as 
subject. Interpreted in terms of its deep structure, have a husband (Eot1 poi nNOo1¢) would 
thus mean Someone is my husband (cf. } wév poi moog Eotiv ’"AAgEavipos J. 24.763). On 
this view, existential-possessive sentences of kinship, as in 62-63, would be regarded as 
an elliptical transform of a copula sentence with sii. 
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“Not if I had ten tongues and ten mouths, not if I had 
a voice never to be broken and a heart of bronze within me.”’ 
(Lattimore) 


Here we have four distinct subject expressions, three of which are recognizable 
as body parts (tongue, mouth, heart), But the fourth case, pmvh “voice”’, 
represents a faculty or disposition rather than a physical part of the body; 
and indeed 7\top “heart” is here almost equivalent with “strength” or “force 
of breath’. In Homer we can make no very sharp distinction between body 
parts and psychical or physiological functions of this kind. Emotions like 
anger as well as dispositions like fury and strength are generally spoken of 
as located in the ppévec (“lungs’’) or in other parts of the body, as if they 
were vital fluids secreted by the internal organs or injected into the body 
by the gods.3? Hence the presence or absence of such strength or passion 
in a given person is naturally expressed by a locative-possessive construction 
with existential force. Note that although the verb in this construction may 
take initial position (65), it may also be omitted altogether (66). 


65 77. 3.45 
BAX’ odk Eott Pin Opeciv od6E Tig GAKH 
‘“‘But there is no strength in your heart, no courage” 
(Lattimore) 
66 I]. 2.241 
GAAG LAA” odk “AYLATT ¥GA0¢ Mpeciv, GAAd peStov 
‘But there is no gall in Achilles’ heart, and he is forgiving.” 
(Lattimore) 


(As Lattimore’s version shows, in 65 we must reconstruct the second person - 
dative pronoun —i.e. Tot in zero form — from other second person references 
in the same speech.) From the point of view both of grammar and Homeric 
psycho-physiology, there is practically no distinction to be drawn between 
the ‘‘possession” of powers or emotions in 65-66 and that of body parts 
in 64, Or rather, the distinctions which can be drawn — e.g. that the body 
parts are relatively constant, while strength and passion vary greatly from 
time to time and from individual to individual — are apparently of no import- 
ance for the linguistic analysis. 

(iv) Finally, we have the case where, although the possessor is (or may be) 
still a person or persons referred to by the dative noun, the subject possessed 
(i.e. the subject of sipi) is neither a person, a physical object, nor a psycho- 


87 See the classic description of the ‘‘dark @pévec’’ of Agamemnon filling with pévoc 
(‘‘passion’’, ‘‘rage’’) at Z/. 1.103, and also the formula for pévoc ‘‘breathed into”’ a warrior 
by a favorable god at //. 15.262 (= 20.110), etc. 
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somatic disposition conceived as an object, but rather an action, an event, 
or a State. In formal terms, the subject of sipi in this case is an abstract 
“action noun” and not a first-order nominal. (For the basic distinction be- 
tween abstract nouns and first-order nominals, see Chapter III §7 and Chap- 
ter IV §4.) Hence these examples properly belong below, under existential 
Type V in §15, which is characterized precisely by the fact that the subject 
of etpi is an action noun. By contrast, in almost every case of the existential 
verb so far discussed, and for most cases of Type IV to be analyzed in § 14, 
the subject of the verb is a first-order nominal.38 In terms of meaning and 
deep structure, this category is not properly described as possessive. How- 
ever, I list these sentences here since their surface syntax conforms to the 
possessive construction. 


67 Il, 2.379 eee 
OUKET Emelta 


Tpoociv avapAnotcs ckaxob géooetat 
“Then no longer shall the Trojans’ evil be put aside” 
(Lattimore) 


We may render more literally: ‘No longer will there be for the Trojans a 
postponement of evil.”’ The source sentence for 67 is of the form Tpaciv 
GvaBGAAovo1 Kakdv “‘They postpone the evil for the Trojans.” Here we 
recognize Tpwoiv as the ordinary dative with verbs of interest or benefit, 
and there is no question of a possessive construction. But when the verb 
be is introduced as sentence operator or verb of occurrence (according to 
the normal transformation of Type V), an ambiguous structure results. The 
dative can now be taken with eipi as well as with the underlying verb 
a&vaBaAAo (kaxdv), and on the former construal we have a surface analogy 
to the possessive construction. Hence Lattimore’s translation, “the Trojan’s 
evil.”’ In other cases the same surface construction results from an entirely 
different source sentence, in which no dative occurs: 


68 J]. 11.443 
coi 8° éyd évGdde Opi Pdovov Kai Kfipa WéAatvav 
jpatt TH5° EooeoGat, Eu 5° dnd Sovpi dapéevta 
“But I declare that here and now dark death and slaughter 
will come upon you this day,... beaten down under my spear.” 
(Lattimore) 


88 The exceptions so far are (i) the possessive constructions 65-66, where Bin, GAKn and 
x6X0¢6 would not normally be regarded as first-order nominals, and similarly for pwvi 
in 64 (as we have seen, in the psychosomatic Homeric view the ontological status of these 
items is dubious); and (ii) dottes in 55 might be analyzed as the action noun (*‘feasting’’) 
corresponding to the verb Saivuy ‘‘to feast’’, An interpretation of daite¢ as first-order 
nominal (‘‘these men feasting’’) would be compatible with the concrete construal of 
action nouns illustrated below in §16. 
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The personal object which would appear as an accusative in the underlying 
sentence I shall kill you is reshaped as a dative form in the Type V trans- 
formation of 68, so that we again have a surface possessive Got... POvOV... 
Eoosodai “Death will be yours.” (We find the same construction with 
suppletive verbs in place of the Type V use of sipi: Od. 4.771 ot mdvog vii 
téetuKTOL “(She does not know that) death is prepared for her son’’; com- 
pare JI. 12.392 etc. Lapnhdovtt 5° &yoc yéveto “‘Grief came to Sarpedon”’, 
where the dative reflects the nominative subject of a verb like &yopat “‘to 
grieve” in the underlying source.) 

Type V possessives of this kind are extremely frequent in classic Greek: 
I suspect that they represent the most common of all existential uses of 
the verb eipi in post-Homeric literature. I list a few later samples, including 
some where the abstract noun that is subject of a Type V use of eipi can be 
derived from an adjectival as well as from a verbal source (thus €y9pa from 
éySpdc “hostile”, dp9ovia from &PSovos “‘plentiful’’). 


69 Lysias 1.4 
ovte Ey9pa époi kai Exsiva oddepia Ty RAV tTAdTIHS 
““There was no other enmity between him and me.” 
70 Xen. Anab. 1.9.14 
Hv adt® TdAELoGg Tpdc Tisidac kai Mvocovc 
““(Cyrus) had a war with the Pisidae and Mysians.” 
71 Xen. Anab. 1.9.15 
TOAAT Tv &Q8ovia adth tv &eASvt@v xtivovovebetv 
“He had no lack of men willing to risk their lives.” 


72 Ibid, 11.2.10 
éneinep 6 abtdc byiv otdAoc éoti Kai Hpiv 
“Since you and we both have the same journey (to make).” 


The detailed syntactic analysis of 69-72 would involve complexities that 
do not concern us here. For a theory of the possessive construction in Greek 
we need only note that fv or éoti in these examples is introduced as a sen- 
tence operator asin Type V, where the verb takes as its subject the nominalized 
predicate (verb or adjective) of the more elementary operand. The dative 
forms in 69-72 represent either the nominative subject of this operand sen- 
tence (“He and I were not enemies”, ‘‘He was fighting against the Pisidae”, 
‘You and we will travel the same path”) or some other noun case that is 
not construed with sipi in the source. (Thus the dative in 71 may represent 
a dative of interest in the source: Many men were willing to risk their lives 
Jor him, xwdvvebew adtd). In every case, the possessive construction of 
eipi with dative is the result of a transformational derivation, 
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We have thus distinguished four categories of the possessive construction 

of sipt: 
(1) possession of property or ownership: 59-60 above, 

(11) kinship relations: 62-63, 

(iii) whole-part relations (especially body-parts): 64, 

(iv) surface possession with abstract subjects for cipi as sentence operator: 

67-72. 

(Note that examples 65-66 are ambiguous between (iii) and (iv), depending 
upon whether or not Bin, GAKn and y6Aoc are interpreted as first-order 
nominals designating bodily objects.) Categories (ii)-(iii) correspond to what 
is generally called “inalienable possession”. From the point of view of 
Greek, the verb eit is required in the elementary expression of the first 
three categories; whereas in constructions of type (iv) the verb is transfor- 
mationally introduced. Thus the possessive construction with sipi represents 
the simplest or the only way to say “You have much gold’, “I have three 
daughters’, and “if I had ten tongues’’. But for surface possession in category 
(iv) there is always a simpler expression that is roughly equivalent in meaning: 
namely, the underlying operand sentence in which sipi does not occur at all 
(or at least not in the possessive construction).®® Hence the verb sipi — and 
the possessive construction as such — is “‘eliminable”’ in an obvious way from 
sentences of category (iv), but not from (i)—{iii). It might be urged as an ob- 
jection to recent proposals to eliminate be and have from deep structure 
(of English, or of L-E.) that they have the regrettable consequence of 
obliterating this distinction between elementary and derivative forms of the 
possessive construction.*#9 


§ 13. INDEFINITE DENIALS AND AFFIRMATION OF LOCATION 
IN A GIVEN PLACE, AND OTHER MIXED OR BORDERLINE 
COPULA-EXISTENTIAL USES RELATED TO TYPES II-III 


Most of the examples of Types II-III considered above, as well as the loc- 
ative-existentials mentioned in § 11, are existential in the following sense: 
they assert that a certain individual or a certain kind of thing is present or is 
to be found in a given place or environment (“in Argos”, “among the 
Trojans”, ‘in the camp”, etc.) What would be the corresponding negative 
form? To an assertion of presence for a given subject in a given place will 


89 In some samples of category (iv) eivi may appear in the operand as ordinary copula: 
e.g. ‘“We were not enemies’’ (06K fpEv éx9poi) in the source of 69. 

40 See the works of Lyons, Bach and Fillmore cited in Chapter V §9 n. 39. None of them 
distinguishes the four categories described above, although Fillmore does give a careful 
analysis of ‘‘inalienable possession.”’ 
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correspond a denial of presence — or an assertion of absence — for the same 
subject and the same place. But here it makes a great deal of difference 
whether the syntax of the subject expression is definite or indefinite, that is, 
whether the subject is identified as a definite individual (or individuals), or 
only as a distinct kind of thing. For only in the second case will the negative 
sentence bear an existential nuance. To John is present here corresponds the 
denial John is not present here; and the latter is not in the least existential. 
But to (Some) ships are present in the harbor corresponds the denial Ships are 
not present in the harbor or No ships are in the harbor; and this can easily be 
given an existential turn: There are no ships in the harbor. We might describe 
this latter form, the denial of presence for a given kind of thing in a given place, 
as a ‘‘relative denial of existence”’ since the existence involved is relative to 
the place specified. Notice that the difference between an ordinary negative 
statement of location (in other words, an assertion of absence) and a relative 
denial of existence does not depend in the least upon the difference between 
singular and plural subjects but only upon the question whether the subject 
is definitely identified (by name, previous mention, or deictic reference) or 
whether it is identified only by kind, i.e. by a common noun with no deictic 
or anaphoric indications. Since there is often no formal indication of defin- 
iteness-indefiniteness in Greek, ambiguity may arise: 


73 Il, 14.299 
inxot 5° od napéaot Kai Gppata, tév «° ExtBaing 
*‘And your horses are not here, nor your chariot, which you 
would ride in.” 
(Lattimore) 


If we follow Lattimore in seeing this as a reference to particular horses and — 
chariot (the personal équipage of Hera), we have only an assertion of their 
absence. Taken out of context, however, 73 might just as well bear the in- 
definite reading “There are no horses and chariot here.’”’ We do have such a 
relative denial of existence in the next case: 


74 Il, 15,737 , 
od pév ti oxeddév ott MOAI Tbpyotsg apapvia 
“We have no city built strong with towers lying near us.” 
(Lattimore) 
“Verily there is not hard by any city arrayed with towers.” 
(Lang, Leaf, Myers) 


It would be difficult to count this as a negative example of Type II: it has 
neither the initial verb nor the pronoun tl¢ agreeing with the subject. But 74 
may reasonably be regarded as the general denial corresponding to a locative- 
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existential sentence like 57 in § 11: ““Within the cave are bowls and jars,” 
where again the subject is syntactically (and semantically) indefinite. Since 
the indefinite sentence affirms the presence or location of some (one or more) 
individuals of a given sort, the denial must affirm the absence of a// individuals 
of the same sort: ‘“There are no X’s there’’. 

. The distinction between the definite and indefinite syntax of nouns 
varies from language to language, and even from period to period. Greek 
has no indefinite article; and the definite article, which in Homer is almost 
indistinguishable from a demonstrative pronoun, is used in classic Greek 
with considerable freedom (from our point of view). Thus the difference 
between definite and indefinite syntax is even less marked in Homer than in 
classic Greek, and Jess marked in the latter than in English. As a result, the 
distinction we wish to draw will often be based on the context as a whole 
rather than on any specific formal indications of definite and definite syntax 
for nouns. Of course such formal indications are not altogether lacking, even 
in Homer: the demonstrative 6 “‘he’’, “this” (which was to become the definite 
article) naturally serves for definite reference, whereas the indefinite singular 
is often marked by the pronoun ttc. We have seen how this indefinite pronoun 
regularly accompanies affirmative examples of existential statements in Type 
II, even when the subject is identified by name: iv 5& tic AdA@v, Eott 
LoKpatns tic. This curious device for introducing @ man and his name at 
the same time makes one wonder whether the syntax of a proper name can 
always be counted as ‘‘definite”, even when the name refers to a single 
individual. But I shall not pursue the question further. 

In the relative or restricted denials of presence for indefinite subjects, the 
more general the local restriction the more it suggests a denial of existence 
as such. 


75 Hdt. IV. 129.2 
oddé Hott év ti UKvdtks, ndoy yopy tO napanav obte Svocg 
obte fpiovos 51a ta woxen 
“There is in the whole land of the Scythians neither ass nor mule, 
none at all, because of the cold.” 


76 Hdt. WI. 113.1 
S00 58 yéven. dtwv oot <sc. “Apapiotot> gott SHpatoc dua, ta 
obdapodt Etépadt Eott 
‘The Arabians have two kinds of sheep worthy of note, which 
are found nowhere else.” 
In 76 the first occurrence of €ott is possessive-copulative, with &&ta as 


predicate adjective. Notice that the possessive construction can be taken not 
as an elementary expression for ownership but as u derived form of locative- 
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existential: There are in the land of the Arabians (two kinds of) sheep Sheep 
are in this land. The second occurrence of fort in 76, like that in 75, illustrates 
this relative-existential use in its clearest form. (Note that the verb may be 
initial, as in the first case, but also final as in 76 or omitted as in the second 
verse of 77 below.) Example 75 seems to differ from a general denial of exis- 
tence (“there are no unicorns, none at all’) merely by the limitation to Scythia. 
The assumption in 75 is that mules and asses are found elsewhere. We would 
have the general denial of existence if this limitation were dropped: “There 
are no mules in Scythia, nor anywhere else.’ But the dropping of the local 
limitation should be regarded as a difference of kind rather than of degree. 
Whereas locally restricted existential statements such as 75 and 76 are com- 
mon in a lay writer like Herodotus (cf. IV. 185.3, 191.4-192 passim), the 
corresponding unrestricted assertions of existence or non-existence seem to 
appear only in the language of the philosophers, as we shall see when we 
illustrate Type VI in § 18. 

There is one striking Homeric example which at first sight suggests the 
familiar later pattern of Type VI: (obx) €ot1 Kévtavpos “There are (no) 
centaurs.”’ 


77 Il. 23.103 
& rdrot, h Pd tig Eott Kal civ “Aidao Sdpot101 
yoxT| Kai eidmAoV, atap MpévEs ODK Evl TapTZAV 
“Oh, wonder! Even in the house of Hades there is left something 
a soul and an image, but there is no real heart of life in it.” 
(Lattimore) 


This is perhaps the most “‘philosophical’’ use of sipi in Homer, a general 
assertion of presence or persistence which resembles a general assertion of 
existence. This is probably as close as Homer ever comes to a statement of 
the form “‘Pygmies exist” or ‘There are no centaurs.”’ But the difference is 
conspicuous. Where we speak simply of the existence of the soul after death, 
Homer speaks of its presence or location in the house of Hades. To a 
surprising extent, this locative turn of speech still prevails in Plato’s formu- 
lation of the question of immortality.4! 


41 See Phaedo 70 C 4 eit’ ipa év “Adon siciv af woxal teAcvtnodvtiav tv dvOpanav 
eite kai 00.70 A 2-6 ariotiav mapéxel totic GvGpaorotc ph, Eneldav anaarAay{ toh cd@patos, 
obddapobd Ett 7... kai obdév Et1 oddSapi0b 4, with the remarks of Gregory Vlastos, 
in New Essays on Plato and Aristotle (1965), p. 8 n. 5. In the same context, however, Plato 
does make use of the absolute construction corresponding to the existential predicate 
of our Type VI: 70 B 2 a¢ Eot1 Te yoxT)| GnoGavévtos T00 avSpaHrov Kal tiva Sdvayntv 
Exel Kal Ppdovyotv; 77 A LO reneio9ar adtov, Sti npiv yevéoSar Has Av hudv Hh yoxi: 
ei pévtor Kai émeidav anoSdveapev Ett Eotai, obdé abt por SoKel... dnodedetySar. 
Plato’s oscillation here between the generalized existential form of Type VI and the locally 
restricted form of 75-77 confirms the intuitive affinity between the two types; but it would 
not justify our reducing one type to (or even deriving it from) the other. 
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Essentially the same pattern of emphatic assertion of presence occurs in 
sentences where the local reference is elliptically “understood” from the 
context: 


78 Od. 13.244 
év pév yap of attog d9éoqatoc, év 5é te ofvoc 
yiyvetat .../... ott pév BAN 
TAVTOIN, Ev d apdpol éxnetavol mapéaotr 
“(In Ithaca) grain grows abundantly and wine as well...: trees 
of all kinds are here, and neverfailing springs.” 
(Palmer) 


In other cases where an existential nuance is present, the locative con- 
struction overlaps with a copula use of elui with comparative adjectives: 


79 Od. 15.533 
buetépov 8° ob« Ett yéveos Baotrebtspov GAAO 
év Sjpo “Wdaxyc 
“There is no house in Ithaca more kingly than your own.” 


Compare 4 above, cited in § 4: 
oin viv ob« Eott yovi) Kat “Ayatida yaiav 
““(Penelope) a lady whose like cannot be found throughout 
Achaean land.” 
(Palmer) 


The syntax of comparative adjectives is complex, and I shall undertake no 
analysis. I simply point out a certain logical similarity between compar- 
atives and quantifier adjectives like many or other. Like the quantifiers, the 
comparative adjective alone (in negative sentences) can convey existential 
force, even without the locative construction or even where the verb is 
omitted. 


80 Zl. 17.446 
od pév yap ti rob éotiv difupdtepov Gvdpdc 
TAVTaV Goou te yatav ext mvetet te Kal Eprer 
**Since among all creatures that breathe on earth and crawl on it 
there is not anywhere a thing more dismal than man is.” 
(Lattimore) 
81 7/1. 23.439 (~ 3.365) 
"Avtiroy’, ob tig csto Bpotév dA0aMtEpos GAAOG 
‘‘Antilochus, there is no other man more cursed than you are”’ 
(Lattimore) 
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Note that Lattimore’s rendering of xov as “anywhere” in 80 is not required; 
we might equally well translate the phrase as “there is not at alla thing more 
dismal than man.” With sentences like 79-81 we have reached a neutral 
border zone between the copula and the existential verb.42 More exactly, 
we have reached the area of overlap between the syntax of the nominal 
copula and the lexical value of existence as indicated by our translation 
“there is”. Some examples of this were given in Chapter IV § 25, 136-138. 
One of the most typical forms is the subordinate clause ofo1 (or dacot) viv 
Bpotoi siot, which can be rendered “such (so many) as mortals are now”, 
which suggests only the copula, but also as “such (as many) mortals as 
there are now” with an existential flavor. (See J/. 5.304 =12.449 =20,287; 
compare 12.383. For Scot see Od. 8.222; Il. 2.125 5.267, 5.877, 8.451, 
18.429, etc.) Another typical form already noted is the construction with 
definite numerals: 


82 T/. 2.618 
TOV Ad TECOapPES APYoi Eoav 
“Of these there were four chieftains” 
(Lattimore) 


Of course we might equally well render técoapeg as predicate adjective: 
“Their chiefs were four in number’’.*# 

I conclude this discussion of mixed or borderline case related to Types 
IJ-III with an example where the existential value “there is” coincides both 
with a possessive construction and also with a use of eipi as nominal copula: 


83 J. 4.51 
HtOl Soi tTpstc péEv TOAD OiATatai eiot NOANES 
“Of all cities there are three that are dearest to my own heart.” 
| (Lattimore) 


The translation construes éyot with oiAtatat only: “dearest to me’’. But it 
can also be taken as surface possessive with siot: “I have three dearest cities.” 


42 J. Marouzeau (La phrase a verbe ‘‘étre’’ en latin, pp. 40 f.) noted this indifference for 
nihil est hac docta doctius in Latin, but erroneously believed that it was ‘‘resolved in Greek 
by a difference in accent.’” He had in mind the contrast between enclitic éotiv in 80 above 
and the accented form in Od. 15,343 xAayxtootvys 8’ obK Eott Kaxadtepov GAA Bpototativ 
‘There is nothing worse for mortal men than the vagrant life’’ (Lattimore). However, 
the accent of ott in the second case is determined by the immediately preceding negation: 
obd« Eott is regularly so accented, whereas the distance between verb and negative particle 
in 80 allows the verb there to have its normal enclitic accent. 

For the incorrect theory of the accent on which Marouzeau and many others have relied, 
see Appendix A. 
43 See the discussion of quantifier adjectives above in §11. For a celebrated example of 
the same form as 82 except for zeroing of the partitive genitive, see I/, 2.204 elc Koipavoc 
Eotm,/eig BactAebs ‘‘Let there be one leader (for us), one king.”’ 
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(Compare 63 above, “T have three daughters”’, and also J/. 2.372 tovoStot 5éKka, 
Ho. ovpopadpoves elev "Ayardv “Would that among the Achaeans I had 
ten such counsellors,” Lattimore). Alternatively, the numerical adjective 
can be taken as predicate: “the cities dearest to me are three.” A sentence 
like 83 is the transformational product or fusion of three different under- 
lying constructions: (i) Cities are three, (ii) Cities are dear to me, (iti) I have 
three cities = There are three cities for me. 

In cases such as 79-83, where the occurrence of a comparative or quantifier 
adjective with sipt gives us both a copulative construction and an existential 
sense, there would appear to be no real ambiguity in the Greek. We are obliged 
to choose between different but essentially equivalent English translations. 
Perhaps we may say that whereas English has institutionalized the existential 
value in the set phrase there is, Greek lets this value wander freely over vari- 
ous copulative and possessive constructions, including the Homeric sentence 
patterns listed as Types II and III. For these types are, as I have suggested, 
only stylistically favored representatives of the wider class of copula-existen- 
tial sentences, that is to say, of sentences with existential force where eipi 
has the underlying syntax of the copula. For the distinctly and exclusively 
existential uses of the verb we must turn to Types IV and V. 


§14. TYPE IV: THE EXISTENTIAL SENTENCE OPERATOR 
(odx) Zot Sc (tic) + relative clause 


This has a good claim to be considered the existential type proper, the 
expression of the existential nuance strictly so-called (there being some as 
opposed to there being mone who are such-and-such), and the idiomatic 
Greek sentence form that corresponds most closely to the pattern of exis- 
tential quantification in logic, (Ax) (Fx). As a sentence form in natural 
language, Type IV differs from this generalized logical scheme primarily in 
the fact that the range of the variable x is in most cases restricted to persons: 
There is someone who (6c t16).... 

- Type IV is well established in Homer and is likely to have been inherited 
from earlier Indo-European. (The same type exists in Latin, and apparently 
also in Sanskrit.) As we shall see, there are some mixed or borderline 
constructions of Type IV with a vital or locative use. But in the standard cases 
the syntax of the verb is unambiguously non-copulative and non-elementary. 
Zott in Type IV functions as an operator, and its operand sentence appears 
as a relative clause that shares its subject with ott. Anticipating the semantic 
interpretation, we say that the verb in this type asserts or denies the existence 
of an extra-linguistic subject — normally a person — that satisfies the condition 
stated in the relative clause. 
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Like all existential uses of cipft except Type I, Type IV occurs only in the 
third person. The most frequent form is negative, singular, present indicative; 
but affirmative and plural are attested, as well as other tenses and moods. 


84 7]. 21.103 
viv 8 odk Eo’ 6c tic Savatov Pbyy, Sv Ke Jed Ye 
"Thiov mpondpor8ev épfic Ev xepot Barro, 
Kai Tavtav Tpdov, répt & ad Tpidpo6 ye ratdov 
“Now there is not one who can escape death, if the gods send 
him against my hands in front of Ilion, not one 
of all the Trojans and beyond others the children of Priam” 
(Lattimore) 
85 I]. 2.687 
od yap énv Sc tig oot én otiyag ytoaito 
(The Myrmidons did not join the battle array) “since there was 
no one who could guide them into close order.” 
(Lattimore) 
So in the optative (affirmative): 


86 I]. 14.107 
viv 8 ein bc thodé Y GuEsivova pfittiv évionot 
‘‘Let there be someone who will speak wiser counsel than this.” 


87 Il. 17.640 
sin 0 Gc tic Etaipos anayyetrets TaXLOTO 


Tinretsy 
‘But there should be some companion who could carry the 
message 
quickly to Peleus’ son.” 
(Lattimore) 


Notice that the presence of étatpoc in 87 in the relative clause introduced 
by 6c tI¢ in effect restricts the range of subjects from persons generally to 
companions of Achilles, or Myrmidons. A similar restriction is in most cases 
implied by the context and sometimes specified expressly, as by the partitive 
genitives (“of all the Trojans, and above all the children of Priam’’) in our 
paradigm 84, | 

For an example in interrogative form we cite again a passage given earlier 
in § 4: 


3 tH pa tic éott Bpotdv én” a&xeipova yatav 
bg tig Et” &Bavato1c1 voov Kai pfitiv éviyet; 
“Ts there any mortal left on the wide earth who 
will still declare to the immortals his mind and purpose?”’ 
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This is not a pure case of Type IV, since the restriction on the subject (Sc tts) is 
expressed not only by a partitive genitive as in 84 but also by a locative phrase 
(‘on the earth’’) construed with éoti, which thus figures as copula as well 
as existential verb. 

I have not found affirmative or plural examples of IV in Homer, but both 
occur in classic Greek: 


88 Sophocles Philoctetes 1241 
EOTIV Tig Eotiv 5¢ ce KM@AvOEL 10 Spiiv 
“There is someone, there is, who will prevent you from doing it”. 


89 Herodotus 1.201 
elat dé oftives Kai XKv9tKkdv Aéyovot todto 16 ESvoc efvar 
**There are those who say this tribe is Scythian.” 


(Compare sunt gui in Latin; and see further LSJ s.v. sivi A.IV.) As a variant 
on IV, we note the case where the operand sentence appears in infinitival 
form rather than a relative clause. 


90 TI, 24.489 
ovddé tic EotIV Apt Kai Aoryov épdvat 
(Your father Peleus is old and alone) “nor is there any to defend 
him against the wrath, the destruction”. +4 
(Lattimore) 


In every example of Type IV quoted so far the subject of oti is a person 
(or persons) who is also subject of the operand clause. Variants occur in 
later Greek where the subject of éoti is either (i) not a person, (ii) not the 
subject of the relative clause, or (iii) neither person nor subject. 


91 Aesch. P.V. 291 

obK Eottv btq / peiCova poitpav veivat 7 coi 

‘“‘There is no one to whom I pay greater respect than to you.” 
92 Xen. Anab. J. 5.7 


Tv 38 TOOTAV TOV OTABLAV ods maévL paKpods AavvEV 
“‘There were some of these marches which he made very long.” 4° 


44 We have similar infinitival variants on [V overlapping with the locative construction 
in JI, 13.312 vnvoi pév év pécoyow dubvetv eioi Kat GAAo1 ‘There are others (beside us) 
to defend the ships in the centre’’ (Lattimore); and J/. 9.688 etoi Kai oide 145° cinépev, 
where the locative idea is conveyed by the demonstrative oide: ‘‘There are also these here 
to tell of it.”’ 

45 For the idiomatic use of initial 7jv followed by a plural pronoun see Chapter IV §29, 
p. 177 with 143. The idiom is probably explained in this case by the predominance of the 
singular form in Type IV. 
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93 Ibid. I. 6.6 
Eotiv 6 tt os Hoixroa; 
“Is there some wrong that I have done you?” 


94 Lysias 13.28 
col... ExrAshoat ovvégepev, ef pn tt tv @ énioteves 
“Tt would have been to your advantage to sail away, if there had 
not been something on which you were relying.” 


Such variations lead to a generalization of Type IV which is at best incipient 
in Homer: 


95 Il. 8.373 
Eotat wav dc” dv adte oiAnv yAavkarntoa eizy 
‘(Now Zeus hates me....) Yet time shall be when he calls me 
again his dear girl of the grey eyes.” 46 
(Lattimore) 


In fifth-century prose and poetry we find the generalized forms Eott Ste, 
¥ott Sxov, ott Sny, etc., which can be used parenthetically or adverbially 
for sometimes, somewhere, somehow, etc. (Even in their parenthetical use, 
these constructions are still sentential adverbs, i.e. sentence operators in 
compressed form — just like possibly, apparently, which represent compressed — 
forms of it is possible that and it seems that.) In Homer, where a construction 
like 95 is quite isolated, it is most naturally derived (by zeroing of the subject 
noun) from the following long form: 


96 JI. 21.111 
Ecostat i ws 7 SeiAn fH uécov Tap, 
émnote tig Kal eto “Apy &k Bopov EAntatr 
*“*And there shall be a dawn or an afternoon or a noontime 
when some man in the fighting will take the life from me also.” 
(Lattimore) 


Here we do not have a clear-cut specimen of Type IV but rather a Type V 
use of Eocetat (on my construal of “dawn” and “afternoon” as abstract 
nouns: see below § 16), which is conjoined with a restrictive relative clause of 
time in a form that parallels the ott + relative clause structure of Type IV. 
Thus 96 represents an intermediate or overlap case between Types V and IV. 
The shorter form 95 may be regarded as a further transitional case between 


46 For a construction like 95 in indirect discourse, with the addition of a locative- temporal 
adverb oxsdd6v, see JI. 13.817: col 8 adth oni oxedOv Enpevar, Sandte gsvyav/aphoy 
Ati ratpt “I say that (the time) is close, when...’’. 
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96 and the classic construction ott Ste, which in turn stands closer to Type 
IV. 

In standard forms of Type IV like 84-89, the subject of gott is a person 
and the construction is “absolute” (in the sense that there is no nominal or 
locative predicate and no “complement” such as the possessive dative or the 
predicate genitive, although there may bea temporal modifier like vbv ““now’’). 
In both respects Type IV resembles Type I; and in fact we find an occasional 
fusion of the two types, as in an example cited in § 4: 


13 obdk EoS’ obtoc avip diepds Bpotds od88 yévntat, 
6g Kev Daijxov avipdv & yatav tkfjta1 
Sniotita pépa@v 
‘“The man is not alive and never will be born, who can come and 
offer harm to the Phaeacian land.” 
(Palmer) 


As 96 presented us with a Type V use of sipi assimilated to a Type IV 
construction with relative clause, in 13 we have a Type I use incorporated 
into the general pattern of Type IV. It is characteristic of Type I uses of etut 
that they can stand alone as independent sentences, and here we might 
reconstruct a kernel of this type: @ man is alive. But odtoc in 13 points to the 
restrictive relative clause: a man who can offer harm. Thus we have an inter- 
mediate or mixed construction of Eott. In the pure examples of Type IV the 
syntax of ott is absolute but not independent, for the clause with ott does 
not represent an elementary sentence or kernel. In true cases of Type IV the 
verb serves only to posit or reject a subject (or in the variants, an object, time, 
etc.) for the associated relative clause. Thus in Type IV the verb ot1 without 
its relative clause is not a sentential whole, any more than 4x alone is well- 
formed as a sentence in logic. 

In summary, I repeat that the existential verb of Type IV is a sentence 
operator and the associated relative clause is its operand. It is characteristic 
of Type IV that eipi occurs only as existential operator, and not again as 
copula in the relative clause. We never — or hardly ever — find a Greek sen- 
tence which is literally of the form “‘There is an x which is F”’, where the 
verb occurs first as existential operator and then as copula.4’ In Type IV 


4? T have looked hard for an exception to this generalization. There seems to be one in 
Sturz’s Lexicon Xenophonteum (published 1802), s.v. elvar: Hell. VI. 5.39 Ett ciciv, of 
obppaxot elev dv. But this reading turns out to be an old (and inelegant) conjecture. 
The MSS. generally have of obdpiaxor dv; Marchant in the O.C.T. gives Dindorf’s emen- 
dation of cvppaxotev dv. In Hdt. III. 155.2 we do have an example of a variant of Type IV 
with éoti repeated in the relative clause, but in this case the construction is possessive and 
not copulative: obk Eott odtog avnp Sti wh od, 1 Eat Sdvaytc tocadty &yé 41) dde 
Sia9etvati. (For translation and discussion of this example see below p.327, 134.) In another 
Herodotean variant on IV the verb sii recurs, but not in the primary operand clause: 
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the language has rendered perspicuous the role of ott as existential sentence 
operator by articulating operator and operand in distinct clauses, and by 
generally refraining from using the same verb again in the second clause. 
(Types I-III and the copula-existential use in general represent the case 
where the operator and operand roles of eipi are not sharply distinguished 
from one another in this way.) Hence it seems correct to regard Type IV as 
a true analogue to the scheme for existential quantification in logic. But 
of course there are differences. The stylistic function of this sentence type 
is not directly accounted for by the logical analysis: the speaker in Homer 
(or the poet himself) is not interested in choosing a sentence form whose 
logical syntax is transparent, but one whose rhetorical weight is impressive. 
Above all, the ordinary uses of Type IV are much less general and at the 
same time more flexible than their formal analogues in logic. And this is 
just what we would expect for the logical devices of a natural language. 
Thus the greater flexibility of the Greek existential forms shows up in the 
mood and tense of the verb. Their more limited generality is marked by the 
typical restriction to personal subjects (indicated by the “‘animate’’ - and 
usually masculine — form of &¢ t1¢), as well as by narrower restrictions 
such as the partitive genitives that determine the range of the relative pro- 
noun in our specimen 84. Thus the existential sentence operator in idiomatic 
Greek carries as it were a sortal quantifier (expressed by personal pronoun, 
partitive genitive and the like) which limits the class of possible extra- 
linguistic subjects or “‘values”’ for its variable, so that in any given sentence 
the latter ranges not over the universe as a whole but over some definite 
set or kind of individuals: mortals, Trojans, sons of Priam. 


§15. TYPE v: cit AS SURFACE PREDICATE OR VERB OF 
OCCURRENCE 


In this type the verb be takes as its subject not a first-order nominal like man 


Hdt. VIII. 98.1 tobtav 5&8 tv ayyéEA@V Eott oddév 5 T1 SEGOOV TApayivetaL SvNntoV EOV 
‘‘There is nothing mortal which arrives faster than these messengers.’’ Similarly in 89 
above elva. occurs in indirect discourse embedded within the operand clause, whose 
principal verb is Aéyouo. : 

Perhaps my only true example of Type IV with copula éoti in the operand is Plato, 
Cratylus 396 A 6 ob yap éotiv ftv Kai toic GAAoIG now Sotic Eotiv aitiog E&AAOV 
tod Civ f) <Zsvc> ““There is no one more responsible for our life and that of all other 
things than Zeus.’’ Here the repetition of &otiv seems to be made acceptable by the delay 
due to the intervening datives. Note that these datives suggest a possessive construction 
for the first Eottv which would make it an impure example of the Type IV operator. 
In fact, however, the datives are to be construed with aitiog to6b Civ Gjpiv=tobd jac 
Cf\v), and the example is authentically Type IV. For an explanation of the fact that this 
form with repeated éoti is so rare, see below, p. 299 n. 61. 
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or city but an abstract noun, and in the most typical cases a verbal (action) 
noun like shouting, murder, defence. As in Type IV the underlying syntax 
of the cipi is that of a sentence operator, but one of an entirely different form. 
Whereas in the standard examples of IV the existential verb shares its subject 
with the operand clause, in Type V we may say that the verb takes as its 
subject the operand sentence as a whole as nominalized in the abstract verbal 
noun. In semantic terms, while the role of sivi as operator in Type IV is 
to assert that there is a subject for the operand clause, its role in Type V 
is to assert that the action (event, situation) described by the underlying 
sentence occurs or fails to occur. 
We take as our specimen an example already quoted in §4: 


9 Od. 11.605 
dpi 5é pw KAayy7) vexbov fv olavév > 
“Around him rose a clamor of the dead, like that of birds.” 
(Palmer) 


In the surface structure of 9 the subject is kAayy7, the action noun of KréCo 
*“to clamor, shriek’’. In transformational terms this noun is derived from the 
verb of the operand kernel 9K dpugi piv véxves ExdayEav (oiwvol dc) 
“The dead clamored around him (like birds).” The transformation which 
derives 9 from 9K is of the general form 


NV —V, of N + be 


where V,, stands for the nominalized form of V. (Compare in English The 
leaves rustled— There was a rustling of the leaves.) In our example NV is 
véxussc ExAayEav; the transformation replaces €kAayEav by its nominalized 
form KAayyn, véKves by the genitive vexb@v, and introduces éoti as finite 
verb in the transform (which here appears as hv, reflecting the past tense of 
the underlying V). Thus the form of N and V is changed; but other elements 
of the source sentence, such as the locative phrase éyoi piv “around him’’, 
may be left unaltered. As a result, this locative phrase which is construed 
adverbially with kAd¢@ in the source may be reconstrued as adverbial of 
place with tiv in the derived sentence: we have a surface ambiguity between 
A clamor around him occurred and A clamor occurred (was) around him. 
But there is no real ambiguity, since in either case the underlying syntax of 
d&pot piv connects it with the operand verb KAaCo. 

In simpler cases we have no modifier of V in the source sentence, and even 
the subject of this underlying verb may be zeroed in the Type V transform: 


97 11. 2.95 
tEetpnysl & ayoph, bro bé otevayiteto yaia 
Kady iCévt@v, Spados 6° tv 
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“The place of their assembly was shaken and the earth groaned 
as the people took their positions and there was tumult.” 
(Lattimore) 
98 71. 22.401 
tab 8° Av éAKopévoto Koviaadoc 
“A cloud of dust arose where Hector was dragged”’ 
(Lattimore) 


Here dSpad0¢ and KovicaAoc describe events which would be expressed in 
the operand sentence by the finite verbs 6uadé@ and xovia, whose subjects 
(“the Achaean host’, “Achilles’’”) have been zeroed in 97-98 but are easily 
reconstructed from the context. The object of the transitive Kovim “cover 
with dust” (or the subject of the corresponding medio-passive form) 1s 
indicated by the genitive tod in 98. (For the underlying form with finite 
verb, compare &> tof pév Kexévito Kapy dav a few verses later, I, 22.405.) 
When the tense of the underlying verb is future, this mark is preserved in 
the tense of sipi as verb of occurrence: 


99 Od. 1.40 
ék yap “Opéotao tiotc Eooetar 
*“Vengeance shall come from Orestes.” 
100 Od. 11.444 
GAN’ od cot y’, “Odvaeb, Qdvoc Eccetat Ex yE yovaiKdc 
“On you no violent death shall ever fall from your wife’s hand.” 
(Palmer) 
The form of the underlying sentences is Orestes will take vengeance (on 
Aegisthus), with tivo, tivvopat, and Your wife will not kill you, with Ssive/ 
étnepvov. As we have pointed out (in Chapter III §7), it makes no difference 
for the transformational analysis whether the action noun is morphologically 
derived from the stem of the corresponding verb (kAayyf from KAdCo), 
whether conversely the verb is derived from the noun (6pa5éq from dpadoas), 
or whether both are derived from some common root (tioic¢ and tivo, 
Movosc and Exepvov). 

100 illustrates a variant on Type V already mentioned in §12, where the 
occurrence of a personal dative (cot) has the effect of making the use of 
cipt as sentence operator or verb of occurrence coincide with the surface 
syntax of the possessive construction. In 100 the dative corresponds to 
the object of the underlying verb kill, but in most cases the dative represents 
the underlying subject, like the genitive in 9 above and éx +genitive in 99: 


I], 4.169 
GAAG pot aivov Gyog oé9ev Eooetar <— (éya) &yvopar 
“But I shall have terrible grief for you.” “TI grieve” 
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Il. 6.462 
coi 6 ad véov Eooetat GAyosg < (a0) aAyetc 
“For you it will be a fresh pain” “You suffer pain” 


With or without this dative construction, Type V is probably the most fre- 
quent of all existential uses of iui; and it is also widely attested with various 
suppletive verbs: 


TT. 1.188 
IInAetovi 8° &yos yéveto 
“Grief came to the son of Peleus” 
Il. 3.3 
KAayyt yepavev néAet obpavést mpd 
**The clamor of cranes goes high to the heavens” 
(Lattimore) 
Il, 12.471 
Spasosg 8 dAiactos étby9n 
**Clamor incessant rose up”’ 
(Lattimore) 
Tl. 9.573 
TOV 6€ TAY, Gpgi THAUG Spados Kai Sobmos Spwper 
“Presently there was thunder (sc. of the foe) about the gates, 
and the sound rose (of towers under assault)’’48, 
(Lattimore) 


Type V is also frequent in classic prose with sipi and yiyvopat: 
Xen, Anab, Il. 2.21 
Ste Hv tf waxn “‘when the battle took place” 
Ibid, II. 2.19 
86puBog Kai dobx0¢ Tv (Sc. tots “EAAnot) 
“There was noise and disorder (among the Greeks)” 


Ibid. TI. 1.21 
Tipiv ... oxovéai eio1v “a truce is in effect (for us and you)” 


Ibid. I. 8.25 
as 5° 1] tpont; éyéveto “when the rout occurred” 


Lysias XII. 16 
éntGupobvtes sipnvnv yiyveodar 
“desiring that there be peace’”’ 


48 épadpet does not serve as a be-replacer for copulative cipi, but it occurs frequently in 
Type V sentences with action nouns as subject, above all with nouns signifying noise or 
quarrel: i. 2.810 (4.449, 8.59, etc.) d6pvpayddc dépdpet, 11.500 Bor 8’ GoBeotog dpampet, 
17.384 vetkog épmpei (cf. 3.87, 7.374, etc.). 
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Ibid. 71 

Kpavy?) yiyvetat ‘shouting took place” 
Ibid. 80 7 
SiadrAayal mpdc GAARAovG EyEvovtTO 
‘a reconciliation was arranged between them”’ 


In the typical cases of Type V, there is a transparent resemblance of form 
and meaning between the action noun and its corresponding verb. In other 
cases where there happens to be no verb (as for eiptvn “peace” in the example 
just quoted from Lysias XIII. 16), the points of analogy are so clear that we 
do not hesitate to list the construction in the same category. But some cases 
may give pause. For example, an action noun may have developed meanings 
of its own, not reflected in the use of the verb. 


101 Od. 4.695 (22.319; cf. Zi. 9.316 =17.147) 
ovdé tig Z0TL YAPIs WETONLIGD’ edepyéov 
“There is no gratitude for good deeds done” 
(Palmer) 


yépic might be regarded as a verbal noun corresponding to yaipw “rejoice,” 
“take pleasure in’ and yapiCopat “make oneself agreeable to,” “do (some- 
one) a favor.” But it is perhaps more accurately seen as a noun of quality 
connected with the adjective yapie.c “grateful’’, “beautiful’’, “giving pleasure 
(to the beholder). On this analysis 101 represents the rare case in Homer 
of an existential use of sipi with a quality noun as subject. However, neither 
the cognate adjective nor the verbs suggest the idea of gratitude (or reciprocal 
showing of favor) which is required for yaptc in uses like 101. Instead the 
verbal or adjectival idea ‘‘(to be) grateful” is expressed by means of this 
very noun: y&pwv sidévat “to be conscious of favor”, ie. of favor shown 
and favor due. Hence we cannot derive 101 by a Type V transformation 
NV-V,, of N+be or even from N is 6 @, of N+be, as in English we can 
derive There is no gratitude on their part from They are not grateful. For in 
Greek there is no corresponding elementary form. 

This is the kind of irregularity which distinguishes a natural language 
from a formal system and sets limits to the application of formalized syntax. 
Yet there seems to be no real problem of principle here. ya&pic is clearly 
an abstract noun, even if the cognate adjective and verbs do not have the 
exactly corresponding sense in this case. 

I am inclined to extend the Type V analysis to all sentences where exist- 
tential sipi takes an abstract or sentential subject, that is, where the subject 
noun has the syntactical complexity of a nominalized sentence or predicate 
rather than the syntactic simplicity of a name or first-order nominal, and 
where the verb can accordingly be translated as “‘occurs’’, “takes place’, 
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“prevails”, “lasts”, or the like. I list a few examples of this theoretical exten- 
sion of the type to sentences with abstract nouns where we cannot give 
a straightforward derivation of the sort suggested for 9 and 97-100. 


102 Od. 10.192 
. GAG Opalapeda Siooov 
el tig Et Eotat pfitic: Ey 6 odk ofopar etvat 
*“*Let us at once consider if a wise course is left. I do not think 
there is.” 
(Palmer) 


The prehistoric verb underlying pfjtts is no longer represented in Greek, 
but the form belongs to “un systéme de noms d’actions tirés de racines 
verbales”’ (Chantraine, Formation des noms, p. 275); and the verbal connec- 
tions of pfjti¢ are recreated in the derivative verb pntiaa. 


103 Il. 8.66 (=11.84) 
S0pa LEV Ws tv kai d&Eeto tepov pap 
“‘As long as morning lasted and the sacred daylight was increas- 


ing 
(after Lattimore) 


The old noun 1)¢ must once have had its corresponding verb, like to dawn 
in English. (Compare ucchati “it dawns”’ in Sanskrit, which is cognate with 
fac and Latin aurora.) But there is no trace of such a verb in Greek, and 
instead of ‘it dawned’? Homer must say “it was dawn” or “dawn appeared” 
(yéveto, Epivn 14s). 


104 7/1. 9.415 

éni Snpov 5é pot aidv /Ecoetar 

‘“‘There will be a long life left for me.” 
| (Lattimore) 
105 77, 19.157 

odk dAtyov ypdovov Eotat/ mbAOTIC 

“Not for a short time will the battle last.” 


In classic prose we find a frequent use of Type V sentences with abstract 
nouns of state or condition that are more naturally derived from adjectives 
than from underlying verbs. Thus the derivation is of the form N (is) A> 
A, (of N) + be: 

106 Xen. Anab. III. 1.11 

énei $6 axopia Tv 
“Now that there was a desperate situation” 
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107 Ibid. WI. 3.11 
Eva 51) T4A1V GBopta tv 
“Here again there was much despondency” 
(tr. R. Warner) 


So also in the case of y$pa and d@9ovia in sentences 69 and 71, cited above 
in §12. The obvious operand sentence here contains a predicate adjective: 
&nopot, &vpor, éx$poi, &PSovot (sici). (Note, however, that the corre- 
sponding verbal forms also occur: dnopéw, GSvpém, ExGaipm; and cf. 
9ovéw.) In each case we have a rather complex derivation, which I shall not 
pursue in detail. It is interesting, however, that we do not ordinarily find 
such Type V sentences in the case of abstract nouns corresponding to simple, 
more or less elementary adjectives like kGAAoc “beauty”, dpett (from the 
root of &piotoc) “excellence”, or péyeSoc “‘size’”, “grandeur’’. Sentences 
like Sottv Gpstt) “Virtue exists” scarcely appear outside of philosophic 
contexts; but when they do occur we may classify them with Type VI. 


§16. CONCRETE USES OF ABSTRACT NOUNS, AND OTHER PROBLEM 
CASES CONNECTED WITH TYPE v4? 


It is well known that words with the formal suffixes of action nouns are 
not always used with their abstract syntactical value. Certain nomina actionis 
are regularly employed like first-order nominals to designate the means or 
product of an action rather than the activity as such. Thus invention in 
English once meant “‘the action of coming upon or finding’’, and it may still 
be used for the act or faculty of inventing; but the noun is most frequently 
applied to the resulting object, i.¢e., to “the thing invented.... Something — 
devised or produced by original contrivance;... an original contrivance or 
device.” 59 This built-in ambiguity, which seems to characterize action nouns 
in all I.-E. languages, is clearly exemplified in Homer. 


108 Od. 12.320 | 
® pidrot, év yap vni Yow Podoic te nd0tc te 
EOTIV 
“Friends, there is food and drink enough on the swift ship.” 
(Palmer) 


108 is a normal example of the locative-existential use paralleling Type II 
(except for the unusual position of a sentence-final gottv at the beginning 


49 This section is concerned with certain problems of detail in applying my analysis of 
Type V to particular sentences. The section may be skipped without loss of continuity. 
50 Oxford English Dictionary. Note that the definientia here, namely device and contrivance, 
illustrate the same phenomena of action nouns with concrete applications. 
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of the verse, instead of the more common position at or near the head of the 
sentence). It is not an example of Type V, although Bpdoig and néatc¢ 
are formally classified as action nouns. 


109 Od. 5.483 
OLAV yap Env xbots Awa ToAAH, 
... (2 verses omitted) 
THV LEV iddv yHINOoE.... 
Ev 6° dpa pécoy AEKTO 
“For a thick fall of leaves was there.... This Odysseus saw with 
joy, and lay down in their midst.” 
(Palmer) 


Here we have the introduction of a topographical item with exactly the same 
narrative function as in sentences of Type IIA. Hence we must follow Palmer 
in construing &nv as locative-existential, with the value “was present, was 
found there’, i.e. with an adverb like kere or there understood. (Lattimore 
has “‘since there was a great store of fallen leaves there.’’) 


110 Z/. 23.420 

POXLOS Env yains, A yewsptov drAév bdap 

éSéppnsev ddoto, PaSvve 58 ySpov dnavta: 

tf) p eixyev Mevédaoc 

*“*There was a break in the ground where the winter water had 

gathered and broken out of the road, and made a sunken place 

allabout. Menelaos... steered there.” 
: (Lattimore) 


110 is exactly parallel in form and function to 109.5! Although faoypdc, 
xbotc, Bpdotc and ndéotc are, from the morphological point of view, action 
nouns for the corresponding verbs (6jyvupt “break”, yéo “pour’’, “‘fall’’, 
BuBpdoxm “eat”, mivm “drink’), the use of such a noun as an item of 
topographical reference makes clear that it is the product (and in 108 the 
instrument or means) of the activity which is denoted by the noun, and not 
the activity of breaking, falling, eating. Hence the use of eipi in 108-110 does 
not represent a Type V sentence, despite the morphological structure of the 
subject as an action noun. I call this the “‘concrete use” of an abstract 
(action) noun, where such a noun is in fact used like a first-order nominal 
and might be replaced by an elementary noun like bread in 108, bush or hill 
in 109-110. Note that the syntactic and semantic criteria for distinguishing 
abstract and concrete uses give exactly the same results in such a case, 


51 For the suffix -6¢ as mark of action nouns, see Chantraine, La formation des noms, 
p. 135. 
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whereas there is no corresponding distinction to be drawn in morphological 
terms. Semantically, we define the concrete use of a noun in 108-110 as one 
which designates one or more individuals (localizable, enduring objects), 
whereas an abstract use (as in Type V) is one in which the noun does not 
designate either an individual or a group of individuals. Syntactically, a 
concrete use is one in which the noun functions as a first-order nominal, 
i.e. can replace and be replaced by an elementary noun; whereas an abstract 
use is one in which the noun functions as nominalization of a verb, an adjec- 
tive, or a predicate noun. This pre-established harmony between syntactic 
and semantic criteria results from the semantic intuition that conditions our 
definition of elementary sentence forms, and hence of first-order nominals 
(Chapter IT §7). In morphological terms, we can describe the class of nouns 
determined by a suffix like -otc¢ as abstract, or more specifically as action 
nouns, only by reference to the syntactical or semantical criteria. That is to 
say, a formal word-class of this kind is recognized as a class of action nouns 
precisely because most members of the class are generally used as abstract 
in the syntactic and semantic sense. In principle, however, every formally 
abstract noun (i.e. every action and quality noun) is capable of being used 
concretely. 

In 108-110 we have a construction where the form of the noun admits 
an ambiguity between Type V and the concrete locative-existential use with 
first-order nominal. There is no ambiguity for these sentences in their 
context; but in other circumstances we recognize that Bpdotsg maidmv Eota1 
év SM@pao0. would mean “There will be (=occur) eating of children in the 
halls’’, where €otat is a sentence operator of Type V.52 In other cases we are 
confronted with a more radical form of ambiguity, because we do not know 
whether to classify a given form as action noun or first-order nominal, even 
in a specific context: 


111 Od. 23.371 

TON LEV Odos Ev éexi ySova 

“Light was already over the land.” 
The presence here of a locative specification does not prevent us from 
construing tog as action noun for oaivopot, as we see from the corre- 
sponding construction of dui piv KAayy1 in 9 above. On this view 111 will 
be a Type V use of sipt. The relevant translations “The shining was taking 
place” or “Sunshine prevailed over the land’’ sound clumsy in English, but 
they are certainly defensible as interpretations of the underlying syntax. 
52 | have changed the tense of Bpdo1¢ Eot1 to future, since Type V uses of stui with action 
nouns are generally past or future. The corresponding sentence in present tense is likely 


to have a be-replacer like yiyvopa1, méXop01 or the like. For samples with cipi in present 
tense, see 101 above and 112-114 in the next section. 
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On the other hand, there is a natural tendency to speak of light as a kind 
of object or individual, as if Daylight was over the land were a sentence of 
the same form as Clouds were over the land or The sun was overhead. The 
syntactical ambiguity here between verbal noun and first-order nominal 
reflects a genuine conceptual hesitation as to whether light is to be counted 
as.a thing or a process.5 

In 103 in §15 there was no such ambiguity in the analysis of fac, since 
“dawn” there must be understood as a process or state lasting over a certain 
time. But in other contexts we find a similar problem, when the “rosy- 
fingered Dawn’’ seems to be personified and editors are inclined to write her 
name with a capital letter. If Dawn is regarded as a person, the noun fds 
is a first-order nominal. It turns out that none of our sentences with sipi 
involve this problem, but I mention it nevertheless since it points to a certain 
border region or no man’s land between our basic concepts of first-order 
nominal and abstract noun. Although there are many clear-cut examples of 
both categories in Homer, the mythopoetic tendencies of archaic language 
and literature will not admit any sharp and general distinction between 
persons and objects on the one hand and powers, qualities, and activities 
on the other. Poetry and myth often require us to take the surface syntax 
of our sentences quite literally. Thus in our specimen 9 of Type V, the outcry 
of the dead (kAayyn) is localized just as if the noun referred to an individual 
subject or topographical feature. If we consider only the surface structure 
of doi 5é piv KAayyT fv, we may be inclined to regard this sentence as 
localizing and indeed hypostasizing a clamor as a kind of entity. A mild 
hypostasization of this sort is characteristic of the surface syntax of nom- 
inalized predicates in Homer, and not only with cipi. As a result, such sen- 
tences often suggest the personification of important powers or states. For 
example, in a phrase like fjpye pdPoto “He led (the) rout’, @dBos 1s easily 
recognizable as a nominalized verb: the phrase is roughly equivalent to 
fipxe péBeo9at “He was the first to flee”. But in Aavadv yéveto iayy te 
Bos te (Zl. 15.396), “The outcry and (the noise of) terror rose from the 
Danaans” (Lattimore), the syntactical status of éfBoc is slightly more 
ambiguous. And elsewhere ®dBoc is personified as the son of Ares (ZI. 
13.299; cf. 11.37 etc.). Similarly, potpa “‘share’’, “portion,” is often recog- 
nizable as the nominal form corresponding to peipopat “receive as one’s 
portion”. The typical epic use for the noun reflects the verbal idea of receiving 
one’s portion of life, terminated by death (cf. vOv 3é pe Aevyahéw Savat@ 
etuapto GA@vat, J. 21.281). Hence the noun frequently occurs as subject 


53 Kenneth Dover expresses to me his doubts whether the Greeks were aware of the 
etymological connection between @dog and gaivopat. If they were not, the difficulty in 
categorizing @éog will have been all the greater. 
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in such figurative or expressive transformations as “Extopa... Hoipa MEOT|OEV 
(II, 22.5), “(his) fate shackled Hector,”’ where potpa is cast in the active role 
of determining the moment of death, a role which properly belongs to Zeus 
and other gods. (Compare JI. 2.111 Zets pe... &ty Evédnoe Bapsin, Od. 
23.353 gus Zed GXyeat kal Yeoi GAAo1/meScackov). Such parallel formulae 
lead to the explicit personification of Moira as a divinity standing next to 
Zeus (II. 19.87 Zebs kal Motpa Kai epogottts “Epivic). Later poets, such as 
Hesiod, will specify the number of Moirae and establish their genealogy and 
eventually set them up as a power superior to Zeus (cf. Aesch. P.V. 515-8). 

Confronted with such a development from verbal noun to deity, who can 
assess the respective contributions of misunderstood nominalizations, 
genuine religious feeling, and the essentially poetic delight in expressive 
language and vivid personification? Most studies of ancient personification 
(from Usener to Onians) seem to underestimate the complex interaction of 
syntax, piety, and poetry in producing such figures as Phobos and Moira. 
In attempting to analyze a verse like jas (Hs?) pév kpoKdrendAos Exidvato 
niicav én’ alav “saffron-robed dawn was scattered over all the earth” 
Ul. 8.1) we cannot distinguish the element of sheer imagery from a more 
intimate or official personification of the morning light.54 

But the existence of borderline cases does not legitimately call into doubt 
the distinction itself between first-order nominals and abstract nouns. Men, 
ships, and hill are perfectly clear examples of the former, and murder, 
shouting, and vengeance of the latter, in Greek as in English. 


§17. THE POTENTIAL CONSTRUCTION: got + infinitive ®5 


This construction was briefly illustrated in Chapter IV §30, in our discussion 
of the impersonal use of éoti as sentence operator. In commenting there 
on examples 144-147, I pointed out that the force of the infinitive is roughly 
that of the epexegetical or final infinitive with nouns, adjectives or other 
constructions, including the use with more elementary (and “‘personal’’) 
constructions of eipi; for example, in yetpec dpdvetv sioi cai fuiv “we too 
have hands to defend ourselves” (above, pp. 178f). If I return to the construc- 
tion in this chapter, it is not only because the strong value of Eot1 suggests 


54 Here again, in the imagery of scattering or spreading we have a kind of naive solution 
to the problem familiar to modern physics, whether light is to be conceived as process or 
thing. Compare Plato’s tentative comparison of daylight to an awning stretched over 
men’s heads, Parmenides 131 B. 

55 See Ebeling, Lexicon Homericum I, 360 under eipi 4; LSJ s.v. elui A.VI. Compare also 
EG-cott and ma&p-eott in classic prose and poetry. Two related forms are (1) fort Smmg + 
optative, a variant on Type IV (cf. above, p. 280), and (2) 071 dots + infinitive “‘it is 
the case that’’ (below, p. 370n.). 
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a connection with the existential uses, but also because the construction itself 
has several points of resemblance with Type V. In Type V the subject of the 
verb is normally an abstract verbal noun; in the potential construction 
a specious subject for ott is provided by the infinitive, which is itself a kind 
of verbal noun. In both cases the deep structure of cipi is that of a sentence 
operator, whose operand is represented by the verbal noun or infinitival 
clause. 

In illustrating Type V in §15 I largely neglected examples with be in present 
tense. The connections with the potential construction will be clearer if we 
consider now a few instances of this form. 


112 ZI. 13.636 
TAVTOV HEV KOpOS éoti, kal bxvov Kai mLAdtytoc 
“There is satiety in all things, in sleep and in lovemaking.” 
(Lattimore) 
113 Od. 12.120 
ovdé tig Eot’ GAKT}: Mvyéstv KaptioTtOV dn’ adtiic 
“‘There’s no defence (against Scylla): the best is to flee from her.” 


114 JI. 11.648 
ovy Ed0c¢ Eoti, yepaté dtotpEpéc, ODSE LE TEfoEIC 
(after kata S’ £Spidao8at &vwye, 646) 
“There’s no sitting down, aged sir. You will not persuade me.” 
(after Lattimore) 


Whereas in the past and future forms of Type V we may describe sii 
as a verb of occurrence (since it asserts that an event has taken or will take 
place), in these examples we might almost call it a verb of possibility, since 
the sentence asserts that such things generally take place (112), or in the 
negative, that there is no prospect of their occurring, in other words, that 
they cannot occur (113-114). In its context, 114 oby E50c éott is a paraphrase 
equivalent of od« Eott é5pidac9at “It is impossible (for me) to sit down”, 
which would be a case of the potential construction. 

In these three examples of Type V, the subject of the underlying sentence 
or operand has been zeroed. In 112-113 this omission of the subject expres- 
sion is a mark of generality: the sentence is true for any living or at least any 
mortal subject. In 114, on the other hand, the understood subject (J, Patroclus) 
is unambiguously specified by pe in the following clause. 

The situation is exactly similar with regard to the omission of the under- 
lying subject of the infinitive in potential constructions. The subject may 
be expressed in the usual accusative form as in 116, or it may be omitted to 
suggest generality as in our paradigm 115, or it may be zeroed but clearly 
specified by the context as in 117. 
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115 Jl. 21.193 
GAN od« Eott Ati Kpoviovt payeodat 


“But it is not possible to fight Zeus son of Kronos.” 


116 J], 13.114 
fiuéas y’ ob mas Zott pedtépevat NOAELOLO 
“There is no way for us now to hang back from the fighting.” 
(Lattimore) 
117 Od. 8.298 
obddé TL Kivijoat peAé@v hv odd’ avasipat 
“It was not in their power (for Ares and Aphrodite) to move or 


raise a limb.” 6 
(Palmer) 


Like Type V, the potential construction of sipi is found in past and future 
tense but rarely in oblique (i.e. non-indicative) moods. For the past tense, 
see 117 above; for the future see J/. 21.565 odKét Exett’ Eotat Bavatov Kat 
Kijpac GAbEo1. For an Homeric example that might be regarded as the op- 
tative of the potential construction see Od. 1.261 gdppaxov Gvipogovov 
Sifjpevoc, Sopa oi ein/iods ypisoSat yaAKnpeag. In classic Greek, the 
oblique moods of the compound é&éo7a, Eq and &Féoo1to are well attested, 
together with the participial and infinitival forms (&&ov, ésoduevov, éEetvat). 
I have not found examples of non-indicative moods for the simplex sipi 
in the potential construction, and in later Greek the existence of the com- 
pound makes their occurrence unlikely. In oblique moods as well as in the 
case of participle and infinitive, a potential construction of sipi is difficult 
to recognize as such, and this may help to explain the development of | 
ECEot1 with its complete conjugation (in the 3rd singular). EEeot1 represents 
the potential construction in unambiguous form.” 

The negative form is predominant in Homer (and apparently in later Greek 
as well), but the affirmative is also attested: 


56 In a small minority of cases the subject of the infinitive in a potential construction ap- 
pears in the dative, apparently only once in some 20 examples of this construction in 
the Iliad: 22.219 o ot vOv Ett y* Eoti nemvoypévov dupe yevéo9at, where the dative form 
for the subject is motivated by the contrast with the accusative object dps. Note, however, 
that the predicate participle mequypévov takes the usual accusative form. 

*7 In classic Greek the potential construction with the infinitive elva1 does occur, but I 
have found no convincing examples with the participle Sv (or €6v). This has a direct bearing 
on the interpretation of a difficult passage in Parmenides, fr. 6.1: ypt) tO Aéyetv ts vostv 
t €dv &upevar, where it is often assumed (e.g. by Burnet and Kirk and Raven) that 10... 
€ov can mean “‘what can be spoken and thought.’’ I would want to see a non-controversial 
example of the potential construction in participial form before admitting that this is 
even a marginally possible interpretation of the verse. 
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118 7/. 14.313 

“Hpn, ketoe pév ott kai Sotepov dépundivar 

“Hera, there will be a time afterwards when you can go there 

(but now let us go to bed).”’ 

(Lattimore) 

119 Xen. Anab. 1.5.3 

tag 6& wtidas dv Tig TaYD avioti ott Aap Pdvetv 

“(No one caught an ostrich.) But it is possible to catch bustards 

if one flushes them quickly.” 


How can we explain this idiomatic use of €ot1 with an infinitival clause 
to express the idea “‘it is possible (to do so-and-so)’’? If by an explanation 
we mean a subsumption under more general laws or rules, then idioms are 
by definition inexplicable. And this potential construction is in a very definite 
sense idiomatic: it is perhaps the only major use of sipit in Homeric Greek 
that is not directly paralleled by similar constructions of *es- in other I.-E. 
languages. (And this presumably hangs together with the fact that the in- 
finitive as such is not an inherited L.-E. form.) But if we cannot explain 
the peculiar lexical value of 671 in this construction, we can certainly under- 
stand it, by considering the general function of the infinitive. In Greek (and 
not only in Homer) the infinitive serves to express an action in the form of 
a goal or project, a course of action as envisaged or desired. Hence the regular 
‘construction of this form as ‘“‘object’” with verbs of willing, intending, 
knowing-how (to do such-and-such).58 

Like the action nouns which figure in Type V, the infinitive expresses 
the verbal idea in general, in abstraction from the personal, modal, and to 
some extent also from the temporal marks of the finite verb form. But 
whereas the structure of the nomen actionis, as a noun with singular-plural 
and case forms, tends to present the action (or the verbal idea, whatever 
it may be) as a kind of entity, as a second-order “thing’’, the infinitive 
presents the same idea as a project or intention, a course of action desired, 
undertaken, or reported (e.g. in indirect discourse). In Type V, with an 
action noun as subject, the verb cipt asserts that the act itself is given as a 
fact - a second-order thing — that is (was, will be) present “in reality’. In 
the construction with infinitive, what the same verb asserts as present and 
given is not this action as a fact but as a goal or project to be carried out. 
Thus the sharp lexical difference between the uses of the verb in Type V 
and in the potential construction seems to depend upon a contrast between 
the reifying suggestions of the noun form in one case and the intentional 


58 See, e.g. Chantraine, Grammaire hom. II, 304. 
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connotations of the infinitive in the other. And this tendency for the infinitive 
to be used as the expression of an intention, a tendency that is suggested or 
reinforced by the regular occurrence of the form in indirect discourse as 
well as in clauses of purpose or finality, can be readily seen in an example 
where we have an elliptical version of the potential construction: 


120 7]. 24.71 
GAX dtot KAéyor pév &aoopev — Obdé Ty EoTI — 
AGBpy "AYLAATOg Spacbv “Extopa 
“The stealing of him we will dismiss, for it is not possible 
to take bold Hector secretly from Achilleus.”’ 
(Lattimore) 


The infinitive xAgyat was introduced as complement of é6tpbveoKov in the 
upper context (in verse 24), where the gods in pity urge Hermes to steal 
Hector’s corpse in order to save it from further mistreatment. What ob6é xy 
%ott denies is the availability (or “presence at hand”’) of this projected course 
of action. 

We need not return to the question whether or not the infinitive is in some 
sense to be regarded as the subject of ott in this construction, as the parallel 
to the action noun in Type V might suggest. Here if anywhere the verb is 
used “‘impersonally”’, i.e. the surface syntax of sipi cannot be characterized 
in subject-predicate terms. (Thus the potential construction does not admit 
the articular infinitive.) The only satisfactory description of the syntax of 
the verb in this construction is in terms of deep structure: it is a (modal) 
sentence operator on the underlying sentence represented by the infinitival 
clause.59 


§18. DESCRIPTION OF THE POST-HOMERIC TYPE VI 


I have now completed my survey of the uses of eiut in Homer, except for 
the veridical sentence type (Eott tabta, Eoti ott “it is so’”) which is post- 
poned to Chapter VII. At the same time I hope to have accounted for the 
great mass of uses of the verb in post-Homeric Greek as well. Of course 
any detailed consideration of particular occurrences of sipt, in Homer as 


59 See above, Chapter IV §30. I think it is misleading to cite this construction as an example 
of the *‘infinitif sujet’’, with Chantraine, Grammaire hom. II §446, pp. 304f. (who however 
also describes the verb Eott here as “‘impersonal’’, which seems correct, but incompatible 
with the notion of the infinitive as subject). Even Brugmann’s terminology of ‘‘bound 
impersonals’’ with attached infinitives, as in Jt is a pleasure to see you here, is not applicable 
to ott AauBavetv, since in the typical English and German examples of bound infinitives 
we have a superficial assimilation to S.-P. form (‘‘it is a pleasure’, ‘‘Es freut mich’’) of 
which there is no trace in the Greek potential construction. 
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in the later literature, will reveal many cases of mixed or borderline use be- 
tween the various types distinguished. Some cases of regular overlapping 
(as between existential and locative or locative and possessive) have been 
mentioned; a few more complex cases will be illustrated in §23. But these 
mixed cases are in turn to be analyzed by reference to the principal types 
already defined. Taken together with the various copula uses of Chapter IV 
and with the veridical of Chapter VII, the five existential types and the 
possessive and potential constructions illustrated in this chapter not only 
provide the basis for a complete theoretical description of the uses of elpt 
in Homer and, to a large extent, in classic Greek as well: they also specify 
the uses of *es- which Greek has inherited from Indo-European.® 

There remains one sentence type which is not actually attested in Homer 
but which appears in literary Greek of the late fifth century and is of con- 
siderable importance for the use of the verb in philosophical texts. Curiously 
enough, this post-Homeric form seems to have an exact analogue outside 
Greek in other early I.-E. languages. This is my Type VI, the absolute use 
of eipi as existential predicate in sentences like (odk) eloi Seoi, “The gods 
(do not) exist,” in the construction which is sometimes regarded by philos- 
ophers as “systematically misleading’? but which is often taken by philol- 
ogists as representing the fundamental and original use of *es-. I cannot pass 
judgment on the [_-E. situation as a whole. Judging from the Greek evidence, 
however, the standard view of this type as an inherited I.-E. form seems to 
rest upon an inadequate analysis of sentence types which are only super- 
ficially parallel to one another. 

In order to define the originality of Type VI I must first review the exis- 
tential and related types recognized thus far, in the light of a syntactical 
distinction between first-order and second-order uses of eivi. This represents 
a generalization of the distinction between elementary and transformationally 
derived uses first drawn for the copula in Chapter IV §3. What I call the 
second-order uses of gipi are those in which the verb serves as transformat- 
ional operator on an operand sentence which does not (or at any rate need 
not) itself contain a form of eipi. The first-order uses of eipi, on the other 
hand, are those which either (i) occur in elementary sentences, or (ii) occur 
in a non-elementary sentence but may be derived from an elementary occur- 


60 Since I am not a comparative grammarian, this claim is presented as an hypothesis 
to be confirmed or corrected by comparative studies in I.-E. syntax. In any case, one must 
certainly make an exception for the potential construction of §17, which is in this form 
peculiarly Greek. With certain qualifications, the same seems to be true for the use of 
éoti as sentence operator with verbals in -éog (Chapter IV §§19 and 30), though there are 
analogies in other languages. Among the existential uses, Type I (where the verb has the 
value ‘‘is alive’’) may also be unattested for any language that has not been influenced 
by Greek. 
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rence of eipi in the source. For an illustration of (ii) consider sentences of 
the form The teacher is sick, to be derived from N teaches and N is sick. 
In the second kernel the copula is elementary; and hence in the resulting 
sentence The teacher is sick the construction of is is still first-order, though 
no longer strictly elementary. We might call this a near-elementary use of 
the copula. 

The connection between this distinction between two uses of siui and the 
earlier distinction between first- and second-order nominals is simply. that 
in a first-order use of sii the subject must be a first-order nominal. For if 
the subject is a second-order nominal (i.e. an abstract noun or a sentence- 
nominalization), then eipt will always be a sentence operator. But the converse 
is not true. Some second-order uses of the verb have first-order nominals 
as subject, for example in the periphrastic use of the copula (Chapter IV 
§§14-17) and in existential Type IV for personal or individual subjects 
(above §14). Among the first-order uses of sini we have the following: 


(1) elementary and near-elementary uses of the copula (nominal, locative, 
adverbial) 

(2) possessive construction with first-order N as subject 

(3) existential Type I (eipi=“T am alive’’). 
Among second-order uses: 

(4) transformationally derived uses of the copula, as verb operator or 
sentence operator (Chapter IV §§ 19-20) 

(5) Type IV, the existential sentence operator (“There is (no) one who’’) 

(6) Type V, cipi as surface predicate or operator of occurrence (kAayyT) Tv) 

(7) Potential construction (ott + infinitive). 


And from the next chapter we add: 
(8) Veridical use, with sentential subject (“It is so’’). 


It is not easy to classify Types [I-III from this point of view. Together 
with the wider class of copula-existentials, the use of €o11 in Type II may be 
regarded as first-order insofar as it can be derived from an elementary con- 
struction of the copula (whether locative or nominal) in the underlying 
Kernel, with person or topographical item as subject. But from another point 
of view, the syntax of the verb in Type JI can be described as second-order 
insofar as its existential function is to provide a subject for the copula kernel. 
For to provide or claim an (extra-linguistic) subject for a given sentence is 
precisely the function of the existential sentence-operator of Type IV. In Types 
II-HI, as generally in the copula-existential uses and also in the possessive- 
existentials, we have a kind of intermediate or ambiguous case between a 
first-order and a second-order use of the verb. To the extent that cipf{ in 
these sentences is still the copula or the expression of possession, its syntax 
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is first-order. But to the extent that it is also an existential verb, its syntactic 
role seems to be second-order. Theoretically we might derive Types I-III 
and copula-existential uses generally from a combination of one or more 
copula-sentences with an existential sentence operator of Type IV. 

What this analysis suggests is that every existential use of sii is second- 
order, precisely to the extent that it is existential. The apparent exception 
to this rule, our Type I, is not existential in any proper sense. What is asserted 
in a sentence like 1 4 yap &t’ eiot is not that there is (or is not) a certain 
individual, or an individual of a certain kind, but that a definite individual 
(in this case, the father and the mother of the Phoenician slave-girl) is or is 
not alive. Like any elementary verb, sipi in this vital use normally takes for 
granted the (untensed) existence of the subject, as a person who was alive 
at some previous time, and goes on to assert that this person is or is not still 
living. Thus is alive, as an elementary predicate expression, is affirmed or 
denied of a definitely identified subject. A difficulty arises, as far as I can see, 
only for the formalized Type I uses in the future tense, which perhaps occur 
only in the participle €ooopévoict “for men to come.”” We seem to have 
here the limiting case of an apparently first-order use of sipi that is in effect 
existential, in virtue of its indefinite plural form and future tense. (To say 
men who will be alive is scarcely different from saying men who will exist.) 
Perhaps in this marginal case of the indefinite future plural, we can say that 
the Homeric Type I anticipates the later Type VI. In general, however, it 
seems intuitively clear that sipi in its first-order uses does not express the 
idea of existence as such. And this is just what we would expect if, as Frege 
and others have maintained, existence is a second-order concept and cannot 
form the content of an elementary predicate, i.e. it does not characterize 
individuals. In Homeric Greek, at any rate, the idea of existence in the strict 


61 For example, we can derive our paradigm of Type II 27 Eott noAig “Eptdpn poxd 
*“Apyeos from (i) an existential operator on the model of Type IV €ot1 nOM¢ fti¢... “‘There 
is a city which...’ (ii) a locative kernel n6A1¢ got Ev ’Apye’*(A) city is in Argos’’, and (iii) 
an adjoined nuncupative kernel with nominal copula m6A1c éoti "Epvpn “*(A) city is 
(= is called) Ephyre.’’ We then explain the non-occurrence of *&at1 mOAtc fits Ev ’Apyet 
got or *Eatt NOAIC FAtI¢ “Eodpy éoti by normal operations of zeroing. Thus, beginning 
with the transformation of (ii) and (iii) by the operator in (i) we have the following resul- 
tants: Eott mOMG Htic “Eodpny éoti (Kai) fitig év “Apyet Eoti—Eott nOMI¢ Trig “Eoupyn 
(xai) ftic év “Apyei—éott m6A1¢ “Eotpn év “Apyet. The first result in this series is the 
conjoined transform of (ii) and (iii) by (i), without zeroing. The second transform in- 
volves deletion of repeated éoti. The third transform results from zeroing of fyt1c, i.e. 
from the reduction of the relative clauses to appositive (Eqbpn) and locative-adverbial 
form (év “Apyet). This gives us a sentence of Type IJ, a slightly simplified version of 27. 

Note that these zeroings explain why copula éoti rarely if ever occurs in the relative 
clause of Type IV: in a sentence of the form There is an X which is Y or There are many 
X’s which are Y, zeroing of the repeated éoti (or cici) in Greek automatically results in 
a sentence of Type II or Type III. For the rare exceptions see above, pp. 281f. n. 47. 
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sense (there being some, or someone, or something, as opposed to there being 
none, OF no One or nothing) is properly expressed by the second-order use 
of cit in Type IV and by the operator of occurrence in Type V. 

This syntactical analysis will be clarified and supported by the semantical 
considerations of the next section. For the moment it permits us to specify 
the peculiarity of Type VI. In sentences of the form o08° Eott Zevs or ciot 
Ssoi the verb seems to have first-order syntax, since the subject is a first- 
order nominal and there is no trace of syntactic complexity in the construc- 
tion of the verb. And yet the sense is unmistakably existential: There is no 
Zeus, There are gods. On logical and syntactical grounds, we expect a second- 
order syntax to accompany this strictly existential sense. But here we find 
no trace of the underlying operand or “embedded” sentence. It is this fact 
which makes Type VI the most problematic of all uses of sipt.® 

The earliest examples of Type VI known to me are from Protagoras, 
Melissus, and Aristophanes, in the second half of the fifth century. The 
type seems to arise almost as a technical novelty. As we shall see (in §23) 
there are apparently no sentences of this form in the work of Herodotus, 
who is approximately contemporary with Protagoras but whose language 
is largely free of Sophistic or philosophic influence. 

I distinguish three sub-types, according as the subject is (A) a proper 
name or definite singular term, (B) a plural noun, or (C) a generic singular. 


VIA. 005° ott Zets “There is no Zeus” or “Zeus doesn’t even 
exist” 
VIB. sioi Soi “There are gods” 


VI C. obK ott KEvtavpocg “There is no centaur.” 


The only examples of VIA that I have noted occur in a comedy of Aristo- 
phanes produced in 423 B.C. 


121 Clouds 366 
(Ltp.)d Zevc & ftv, pépe Tpd¢ thc yFis, obAUpTLOS Ob Ved SoTL; 
(Zax.) notog Zev¢; od pt Anptostc: ob8’ Eott Zevbc 
““(Strepsiades) But Zeus on Olympus, by Earth, is he no god? 
(Socrates) What Zeus? Don’t be silly; there is no Zeus.’ 6 
| (trans. Moses Hadas) 


The exchange between Strepsiades and the Aristophanic Socrates neatly 
reveals the role of the existential ott in formulating a presupposition of the 


6? This is essentially a restatement in modern syntactic terms of Russell’s and Ryle’s 
observation that the corresponding English sentences (e.g. with exist) are systematically 
misleading. 

83 In the repetition of this question at the end of the Clouds ott occurs in final position, 
but its existential force is then supported by tic: 
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first-order copula use of the same verb. According to our speaker a sentence 
like Zeus is a god is absurd (or absurdly false) because the grammatical 
subject does not refer to anything — in other words, because Zeus does 
not even (ob5é) exist. This strictly absolute and independent use of the 
verb in Type VI may be regarded as a kind of generalization of the more 
limited existential uses in Typés II-IV, where the assertion of existence for 
a subject was relativized to the following predicates, for example, to the 
relative clause in Type IV. These Homeric types do not affirm or deny the 
existence of a subject taken in abstracto, but the existence of a subject of a 
given sort for given predicates. In sentences of Type VI, however, these 
further predicates have vanished, and we are left with a bare assertion of 
existence no longer relativized to a given operand sentence. 

This peculiarity will emerge more clearly if we contrast 121 with a normal 
variant on Type IIB where the subject is also identified by name, sentence 46 
already cited in §10: d¢ ott tig LMKpdtns copds dvijp, th te pEtTEMPA MpPOV- 
TLOTHG... KAI TOV ITO AOYOV KpEitt@ moLdv. Here the existence of Socrates is 
asserted not in general or absolutely but precisely as subject for the following 
predications, i.e. as subject for the operand sentences that are here condensed 
into appositive and participial form: a man who is wise, who studies things aloft 
and makes the weaker argument the stronger. If 46 were interrupted after 
the word Lwmxpadtys it would be grammatically incomplete. Anticipating the 
semantic terminology of the next section, we can say that in 46, as in Types 
II-IV generally, the logical function of the verb got is to pose an extra- 
linguistic subject of a given sort that satisfies certain descriptive conditions, 
namely, those which are formulated in the following phrases or clauses (i.e. 
in the operands of the existential operator). The originality of Type VI 
consists in the fact that such descriptive conditions are omitted and the verb 
serves to pose the extra-linguistic subject as such, identified simply by name 
or sortal noun. 

Another example of Type VI from non-technical literature of the late 
fifth century will illustrate the proper function of this sentence form in a 
natural context, where it serves to formulate the existential presupposition 
of a first-order use of the same verb. (This example is intermediate between 
subtypes A and C, since the singular noun ta@o¢ shifts here from individual 
to generic reference.) 


Clouds 1470 
Zev yap tig Eotiv; Lt. Eat. Pe. obk Eot’, obk, Enel 
Aivoc BaotAcbet tov At’ &EeATAaKws 
‘*(Pheidippides) Is there a Zeus? 
(Strepsiades) There is. 
(Pheidippides) There is not. Vortex turned Zeus out and is now king.” 
(trans. by Hadas) 
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122 Sophocles Electra 1218 
(Hi.) nod 8 Zar’ &xeivov tod takaindpov tagoc; 
(Op.) od« Zot1: tod yap CHvtog obk Eottv thposg 
“Electra: Where is the tomb of that wretched man (sc. Orestes)? 
Orestes: There is none; for the living has no tomb.” 


Here Sophocles’ use of Type VI hovers close to more idiomatic or traditional 
uses: to the locative on the one hand and the possessive-existential on the 
other. If we were to develop the possessive idea by filling out od« Eott as 
obdk tot’ éxetv ta@oc, “That man has no tomb,” 122 would no longer be 
an example of Type VI. But the context does not provide a dative, and by his 
use of the genitive instead the poet has allowed ob Eott (ta@osg Exetvou) to 
stand in its more striking, general form, as an implicit denial of all possible 
answers to the question Where is his tomb?, just as odd" Eott Zevs in 121 
denies all possible statements of the form Zeus is a god on Olympus. The 
influence of quasi-philosophic reasoning is even more obvious in 122 than 
in 121, since Sophocles’ verses present an enthymeme that is almost Sophistic 
in its condensed elegance: There is no tomb of Orestes, for (Orestes is alive 
and) there is no tomb of the living. 

Like 121, most early examples of VIB are concerned with the existence of 
the gods. 


123 Protagoras fr. 4 (Diels-Kranz) 
mepi pév Gedv odk Exo sidévat, o§D ds eciciv oJ} > OdK Eioiv 
ote onotoi tives idéav 
“Concerning the gods I am unable to know whether they exist or 
whether they do not exist or what they are like in form.” 


Here in what is perhaps the earliest surviving “technical’’ use of sipi as 
existential predicate we see that questions of existence are explicitly distin- 
guished from what will later be called questions of essence. And we see also 
that the latter would typically be formulated by sentences with be as copula: 
énotoi siot idéav. (Compare the standard Hellenistic doctrine which asserts 
that we can know that the gods are but not what or what sort they are.) This 
distinction between the existence and the essence or nature of the gods 
corresponds in logical terms to the syntactic contrast between %ot1 as 
existential sentence operator and as first-order copula. A comparable dis- 
tinction seems to be latent in another fifth-century example that may not 
be much later than Protagoras: 


124 Hippocrates, The Sacred Disease ch. 4 (Loeb ed. II, 146)=1.30 ed. 
Grensemann 
ot tabt éxttyndebovteg Svucocefetv Epotye Soxéovot Kai Seovs 
otts efvat vopiter oite toyvbetv obbév 
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‘Men who practice such arts (claiming magic control over moon 
sun, storm, land, and sea) are in my opinion guilty of impiety and 
they do not believe either that the gods exist or that they have 
any power.” 


123 and 124 fall under VIB, with plural subject. 125 and 126 belong under 
VIC, since the subject of stvat is a generic singular rather than a plural noun. 
But this is in fact only a stylistic variant on VIB, as we can see from the use of 
plural forms (Seobc, Satpdvev) in the continuation of 125: 


125 Critias, Sisyphus (Diels-Kranz 88 B 25, 16-42) 
évteb9ev obv TO Yetov sionynoato, 
Os ott Saipov dp9itw GAAAOVv Bia, 
v6q@ tT &kobov kal BrAérav, .../... 
Gg Tav 76 AsxdEv &v Bpotots éxobcEtal...(2 verses omitted) 
tobt odyi Atjost Tovs Yeovs...(long omission) 
ota 58 rpHtov olopat metoai twa 
$vyntods vopiletv Satpdvav elvat yévoc 
“For this reason (some clever man) introduced the divine, 
(teaching) that there is a spirit (=there are gods) flourishing with 
eternal life, hearing and seeing with the mind..., who will hear 
whatever is said among men.... This will not escape the gods.... 
In this way, I think, someone first persuaded mortals to believe 
that the race of gods exists.” 


The initial assertion @¢ Eott Saipov is syntactically bound (as sentence oper- 
ator) to the following predicates, beginning with the copula-periphrastic 
constructions daipav (éoti) $aAAwv, dkovwv, etc. The statement that the 
gods are is thus expressed as a kind of existential operator on the statement 
of what they are, with a single use of the verb for operator and operand, as 
in Types II and III or as in 46 above (requoted on p. 301). But the author 
clearly has in mind the more general assertion of Type VI as in 123-124, and 
hence the link between Eott daipwv and the descriptive predicates is dropped 
in the summary formula of the last verse, where the existence of the race of 
gods is posed in absolute and independent form: datpovev sivat yévoc. 

It is surely no accident that most of these early examples concern the 
existence of the gods. So in Aristotle’s sample question of Type VIC gods 
and mythological creatures figure side by side: 

126 Arist. Post. Anal. 11.1, 89°32 

si Eotiv fF ut Eott Kévtavpos 7 Beds 

‘“‘Whether there is or is not (a) centaur or (a) god”’. 
Sentences of Type VI, which have the effect of isolating the existential pre- 
supposition of any and all first-order statements for a given subject, are the 
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natural expression for a certain kind of critical doubt that first arises in 
connection with theological speculation. These new doubts are concerned 
not with the truth of particular assertions (for doubts of that kind must be as 
old as language) but with the validity of an entire tradition. In Greece the 
first stage of such criticism is represented by Xenophanes, who rejects the 
Homeric and Hesiodic account of the gods as a pack of shameful lies, but 
does not question the concept of divinity as such. The next stage attacks the 
tradition at its roots, by doubting or denying not only the assertions of the 
poets but the very existence of a divine subject about which anything might 
be truly said. It is this more radical form of theological criticism, or “atheism” 
proper, which is reflected in 121 and 123-126. There seems to be no trace of 
this in Greece before the middle of the fifth century B.C. Yet we must 
scarcely be surprised to discover that in other lands, for example in India, 
both theological speculation and radical scepticism concerning the gods 
developed earlier than in Greece. And in fact we find the absolute existential 
sentence of Type VI in the Rigveda, in the statement of an atheistic position: 
Bring forth a true hymn of praise for Indra, if he truly exists (yadi satyam asti). “Indra 
is not’’ (néndro astiti): this is what someone has said. Who has seen him? Whom shall 


we praise? ‘‘Here I am (or ‘‘This one I am’’, ayamasmi), singer: see me here (iha). I 
encompass all beings (/atani) with my might.’’ 64 


The passage is cited by Delbriick as an example of the oldest known meaning 
of *es- in Indo-European.® But if the Greek parallels are to be trusted, we 
are dealing here not with a prehistoric sentence type but with a generically 
new form of expression reflecting a cultural development that took place in 
different religious traditions at different times. It would be interesting to 
know when Near Eastern literature first recorded the thoughts of the fool who 
says in his heart “There is no God”’. 

In Indo-European this thought is typically expressed by a sentence form 
in which Eott as existential operator has been isolated from the operand 
sentences to which it is normally bound. It is as if the relative clause in Type 
IV (“There is someone who...’’) had been struck away, leaving only an 
initial ott to which a name or noun can be attached as subject. Alternatively, 
this form could be seen as the initial fragment of a Type II sentence, éort 
noAicg “There is a city’, from which the following predicates have been 
removed. But on our view the existential function of the verb in Type II is 
itself only a less clear articulation of the existential operator of Type IV. 
Hence it is the latter, and not Types II-III, which provides the proper basis 
for a syntactical analysis of Type VI. Speaking more loosely for the moment, 
however, we may describe the absolute use of sipi in Type VI as a generaliza- 


64 Rigveda VIII. 100.34. I am indebted to George Cardona for the translation. 
85 Delbriick Vergleichende Syntax, IL (= Brugmann-Delbriick, Grundriss, V), p. 13. 
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tion of all relative existentials of Types I-IV. There is no (god) Zeus means 
that all sentences of the form There is a god Zeus who does such-and-such ~ and 
indeed, all sentences of the form Zeus is (or does) such-and-such ~ are false. 
To deny the existence of someone or something is to deny its availability as 
subject for any first-order predication whatsoever. Russell once proposed to 
interpret affirmations of existence as asserting that some instances of a given 
sentence form were true, and denials of existence as asserting that all instances 
of this form were false. Whatever its merits in philosophical logic, this sugges- 
tion seems intuitively correct as a phenomenological account of the pre- or 
proto-philosophical understanding of existence statements of Type VI. To 
deny the existence of Zeus is not to reject this or that particular assertion 
but rather to deny the truth of the whole religious, poetic, and ritual tradition 
in which statements refer to Zeus and in which actions and prayers are 
addressed to him. Similarly, to deny the existence of centaurs is to deny the 
truth of all stories told about them, to deny, for example, all sentences of 
the form A centaur taught Achilles or Hercules shot a centaur. 

This link between the concepts of truth and existence is brought out in a 
striking way in a passage which, with 123, represents the earliest attested use 
of the existential predicate of Type VI in philosophical prose. 


127 Melissus fr. 8.2 (Diels-Kranz) 

ci yap ~ott yf] Kai Sd@p Kai dnp Kai ndp Kai ofdnpos Kai 
xpvodc, Kai T6 pév CHov TO 5& tedvynkdc, Kai péAav Kai AsvKov 
Koi ta GAAG, Soa oaciv of GvV8pwrot sivat GAndh, si 61) tadta 
ZOT1, Kai Tpteic GP9A@c SpHpev Kai GkovopEv 

“If earth exists and water and air and fire and iron and gold, and 
living and dead and black and white and all the other things 
which men say are true (= “‘real”’), if these exist (“‘are so” ?) and 
we see and hear rightly....” 


Whereas the initial clause contains a clear example of Type VI, the second 
use of elvat is copulative with GAn$fj “true” as predicate, and the third use 
of the verb in tata Zo0t1 is really ambiguous between an existential construc- 
tion of Type VI and a veridical use (ott tatta “This is so”). It is the notion 
of truth as cognitive correctness (6p9@c¢) which is taken up in the next clause. 
Just as GAnSf} means not only “true” (of a statement) but also “genuine”, 
“real’’ (of a thing or object), so also tatta Eott is ambiguous here between 
“such things are real” and ‘““What men say (about them) is so”. 

This ambiguity between the truth of statements and the real existence of 
things is characteristic of much Greek discussion of “being”; but it is 
certainly not limited to that language.®* Such ambiguity cannot be discounted 


66 Compare the ambiguous formula used by Prospero’s recently disenchanted victims 
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as mere confusion, since it reflects a deep connection between the two con- 
cepts of truth and existence. From the beginning, that is to say from Prota- 
goras and Melissus to Plato and Aristotle (and down to existential quanti- 
fication in our own day), existential sentences of Type VI are designed to 
transport us from the words of mankind and the lies of the poets to the 
truth of things; their function is to show or claim (or to deny) that the lan- 
guage we are using has been anchored securely in the world. In this respect, 
the logical function of Type VI uses of sipi is analogous, and in a sense 
subordinate, to the veridical use of Chapter VII. But whereas the veridical 
is a basic, inherited I.-E. use of *es-, the existential Type VI seems to be a 
late and problematic development that has no role to play in ordinary 
language before the rise of theological scepticism, philosophic speculation, 
and the popularization of both by the Sophists.§? 


in response to his sudden appearance and identification of himself as Duke of Milan: 
**An if this be at all’’; ‘‘Whether this be / Or be not, Ill not swear’’ (The Tempest V. 1.117, 
122). What they question is at once the truth of Prospero’s words and the reality of his 
appearance after so many phantoms. 

67 These historical conclusions are based upon the Greek evidence alone, but they seem 
to be confirmed by what little I have learned concerning existential uses of *es- in early 
Indo-Iranian. Professor Benveniste called my attention to several passages in Bartholomae’s 
Altiranisches Worterbuch which bear a superficial resemblance to (and have often been 
translated as) examples of the philosophic use of *es- in the post-Homeric Type VI. 
However, upon closer inspection of the context (which was made possible by the generous 
help of George Cardona), I find that most of these passages belong with Types I or V, 
which have a similarly ‘‘absolute’’ construction but do not explicitly involve the notion 
of existence in contrast with non-existence, as does Type VI. Thus in Yasna 33.10: ‘‘may 
all the good things of life be at your disposal, those that were, that are, (Aanti), and that 
will be’. Since the subject Aujiri (“‘life’’, ‘‘living’’) is the action nominalization of the verb 
**to live’’, we might have a familiar case of Type V, with *es- as verb of occurrence; but 
this seems to be overlaid by a possessive-existential construction, if the ‘‘abstract’’ subject 
noun is taken concretely as applying to particular objects or possessions. (Compare 
Bpdotg and roots in 108 above, §16.) Most of the other examples are closely parallel to 
the Type I vital use of ctpt in Et’ efoi “they are still alive’’, Seoi didv &dvteEc ‘‘the gods who 
live forever’, or Esoopévotot ‘‘for men to come’’. Thus in Yasna 45.6, the great god is 
*‘beneficent (towards) those who are”’ (‘‘von guter Gabe fiir die Lebenden’? H. Humbach, 
Die Gathas des Zarathustra, Heidelberg, 1959, p. 126). In the opposite formula of 51.10 
the meaning of *es- must be the same: the evil man, who seeks to harm me, is ‘‘maleficent 
(towards) those who are”’ (“‘von tibler Gabe fiir die Seienden’’, Humbach p. 153). In Yast 
13.150 we have a symmetrical formula for ‘‘the teacher (or ‘‘the pious’) who were, who 
will be (lit. “‘have become’’?), and who are.’ (We have the same triadic formula in Od. 
16.437, cited above in n. 14 to sentence 13: od EoS’ obtog Avi p 068° Esoetar obd8 yévy tat. 
Compare 16 above for the contrast pit’ sing pte yévoto ‘Better you were not living and 
never had been born.’’) Finally, in the inscriptions of Darius we have a reference to “‘Ahura 
Mazda and the other gods who are”’ (ka(n)tiy, R. Kent Old Persian Texts, p. 129, 61). 
There seems to be no suggestion here of a contrast with fictitious or ‘‘non-existent” gods, 
as in the standard examples of Type VI (and in the Rigveda passage quoted on p. 304). 
Whether the sense is properly ‘‘the living gods”’ or rather ‘‘the gods who are effectively 
there, who make their presence felt in the world,”’ I would not dare to say. It may be that 
we have simply a generalizing relative clause, like GAAo1 pév yap ndavtec, Soot Beal sio* 
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§19. THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN EXISTENCE, (FOR INDIVIDUALS) 
AND EXISTENCE, (FOR EVENTS, PROPERTIES, STATES OF AFFAIRS) 


We are now in a position to complete the third and final phase of our de- 
scription. After the initial lexical survey of existential nuances for the verb 
(§§.2-4) we have given a syntactic analysis of five Homeric and one post- 
Homeric sentence type which may be loosely called “existential” (§§ 5-11, 
14-15, 18), together with the possessive (§ 12) and potential constructions 
(§ 17) and various mixed or borderline cases (§§ 13 and 16). We have ob- 
served that in only two of the Homeric sentence forms, in Types IV and V, 
is the use of eipi strictly and properly existential; and to these two we may 
now add the post-Homeric Type VI. It is for these three types, then, that I 
shall propose a semantic analysis of the existential verb. But my analysis will 
also apply to Types I-III, and to the copula-existential and possessive- 
existential uses as well, precisely to the extent that these other sentence forms 
are correctly construed as assertions or denials of existence. 

I begin with Types IV and V, the two existential forms that clearly have a 
role to play in the natural language prior to, or independent of, philosophical 
speculation. In the next section I shall define a semantic role which is 
common to these two types, in virtue of which they are both properly 
described as “‘existential.”’ But first we consider the differences between the 
two forms. For these differences are so marked that one might almost be 
inclined to say that the two sentence types illustrate distinct senses of 
“existence.” 

In Type IV the subject is typically a noun referring to persons or places; 
in Type V it is an abstract action noun. In both cases we can translate ott 
by there is, but in the first case (and not in the second) we can often render 
the verb as there is found, there is located, or as exists; and in the second case 
(but not in the first) we may naturally render it as arises, occurs, takes place, 
or lasts. This difference in lexical value for the verb is of course correlated 
with the difference in syntactic category for the subject: in one case a first- 
order nominal, in the other case an abstract noun (more precisely, in the exam- 
ples which interest us, an action nominalization of a verb). Translating this 
lexical and syntactic contrast into more philosophical language, we may say 
that in Type IV Zot expresses the existence of individuals (persons, things) as 
relatively stable items in the landscape or in the narrative, while in Type V 
it expresses the temporal existence or occurrence of events and states of 
affairs. Let us distinguish these two concepts as existence, and existence, 
respectively. 


év ‘OdAbune@ U1. 5.877; cf. 1.566, etc.): ‘fall the gods that there are, however many they 
may be.’ 
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The question whether “exists” in English admits of different senses has 
been much discussed. On the one hand there is the position of Quine who 
denies that the word has distinct meanings; he holds that ‘‘exists,” like “true,” 
is “unambiguous but very general.’’®§ On the other hand several British 
philosophers have distinguished two senses or uses of “exists” that closely 
parallel the syntactic-lexical distinction just drawn. These authors contrast a 
non-predicative or non-propositional use of “‘exists”’, where the subject is 
a definite individual, with a predicative or propositional use where the 
subject is a concept or property and to exist means to be instantiated. This 
corresponds to my distinction between Types IV and V, and between exis- 
tence, and existence,, with one important difference. Whereas in my dis- 
cussion the typical examples of subject-expressions for existence, are verbal 
nouns like clamor, uproar, murder (KNayyh, 5uasoc, Pdvoc), the philosophers 
in question conceive of properties as expressed by predicate nouns (the 
property of being a unicorn) or by the nominalizations of predicate adjectives 
(virtue — X is virtuous).6® As was pointed our earlier, these two cases are 
syntactically parallel in that they both have second-order nominals as subjects. 
Philosophers have often overlooked this parallel, apparently because we 
do not ordinarily speak of actions and events as “existing” but rather as 
“taking place” or “‘occurring’’. But this seems to be only an accident of 
idiom. In pre-philosophic Greek, on the other hand, existential sentences of 
Type V are found almost exclusively with verbal nouns (i.e. state- or event- 
words) as subject of eipf, so that I shall ignore the problem of existence state- 
ments with quality nouns, numbers and the like as subject. (Existential 
sentences with concrete sortal nouns like “gods” or “‘centaurs” as subject of 
eint fall below under Type VI.) For our purposes there is no need to decide 
whether the distinction in question represents two different senses of “‘exists” 


68 Word and Object, p. 131; cf. Methods of Logic, p. 198. 

69 See Eric Toms, Being, Negation and Logic (Oxford, 1962) p. 28, who distinguishes 
between (1) ‘‘a basic, trivial, and non-propositional sense of ‘exists’... [in which we] 
truly assert of a given individual subject that it ‘exists,’ but this assertion is trivial since 
the word ‘exists’ only repeats what is already presupposed by the fact that it is predicated 
of something, i.e. of an existing thing;’’ and (2) a derivative and ‘‘significant”’ sense of 
“‘exists’’ or “‘there is’’ in so-called existential propositions, which ‘‘say, in effect, ... that 
a certain idea, universal, or property (e.g. the property of being a unicorn) has instances 
or has no instances.” Tomis insists that sense (2) presupposes sense (1), presumably because 
the instances in question must ‘‘exist’’ in sense (1), i.e. as given, individual subjects. Strawson 
has drawn a somewhat similar distinction between what he calls the non-predicative use 
of *‘exists,"’ which applies primarily to particulars as the paradigm case of logical (extra- 
linguistic) subjects, i.e. as items to which reference can be made, and (2) a predicative use, 
which applies only to “‘concepts or properties,’® and where the use of ‘‘exists’’ serves to 
declare, or deny, that the concept or property is instantiated (Zndividuals, p. 241). Strawson 
also generalizes the non-predicative use (1) so that it may apply to ‘‘any type of thing 
whatsoever’’; but this generalization has the effect of eliminating the distinction which 
concerns us here. 
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or merely two applications of the same sense. I suggest, however, that those 
who would distinguish two senses of “exist” have in mind syntactical and 
lexical differences of the sort mentioned in the preceding paragraph; whereas 
those who insist upon a single sense for “exists” wish to emphasize the 
semantical role which (as we shall see) is the same in both types. If this is 
correct, the debate about difference of sense for “exists” is not properly a 
debate about “exists”? but about the sense of the word “‘sense” and about 
the criteria for sameness of sense. And this is not a question which needs to 
be discussed here. 

Thus I distinguish existence, (for individual subjects) and existence, (for 
abstract subjects, as expressed by action nouns) merely to call attention to 
the syntactical and lexical contrasts which have been described. We may say, 
then, that the existence which 1s affirmed or denied in a Type IV use of eipzi is 
existence,, the presence or being-there for persons and objects in the world. 
And this is the existence which is always taken for granted for the subjects 
of true elementary sentences — including elementary sentences with copula be. 
Thus the existence, which is expressed by eipi in Type IV is the existence 
which is presupposed or implied by any elementary (or near-elementary) use 
of any verb, including any elementary use of sipt.?° This connection between 
the role of cipi as existential operator in Type IV and the elementary or 
first-order uses of the same verb will be of some importance when we con- 
sider the whole system of uses for the verb. For the moment I simply note that 

‘itis this same existence, for individual persons or things that is expressed in 
Types II-III, in the copula- or locative-existential, and in the possessive- 
existential -- whenever the subject is a first-order nominal and insofar as the 
use of the verb is properly existential. 

The expression of existence,, on the other hand, seems almost to be 
limited to Type V uses of sivi. (The only apparent exception is provided 
by the mixed cases where Type V overlaps with the possessive construction: 
above, § 12 sentences 67-72.) In fact the lexical and syntactical features of 
Type V are not quite as isolated as they seem: we shall find something similar 
in the case of the veridical construction, where cipi takes a sentential subject. 
As it turns out, the borderline between existence, and the veridical value is 
true, is a fact is not always easy to draw. However, the contrast between 
existence, and existence, is just as clear as the difference between the subject 
of the verb in the two cases. In grammatical terms it is as clear as the dis- 


70 This is merely the reformulation in linguistic terms of the logical law Fy—>(4x) Fx. 
See, for example, the discussion in Strawson’s Individuals, pp. 234f. I am assuming that 
the quantifier is interpreted (with Quine and most logicians) as a genuine existence claim, 
and not with the wider value proposed by Lesniewski. For the latter view, see C. Lejew- 
ski, ‘‘Logic and Existence’, British Journal for the Philosophy of Science 5 (1954), 104ff. 
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tinction between first-order nominals and nominalized verbs or sentences. 
In philosophical terms it is as clear as the distinction between individuals and 
events or between individuals and states of affairs. When the distinction is 
formulated in this way, we need not hesitate to describe Type VI also as an 
expression of existence,, the existence of individuals: There is no Zeus; The 
gods exist. 


§20. THE SEMANTIC ROLE OF THE EXISTENTIAL VERB 


Having distinguished the two kinds (or senses) of existence expressed in Types 
IV and V, we must now give an account of the semantic function which the 
two types have in common. It turns out that this function is not essentially 
different from that of the veridical use of sipi. 

We may take as our clue the fact that both in Type IV and Type V the 
verb sipi has the syntactic status of a sentence operator. This means that the 
verb in each case is construed with an embedded sentence or operand. It is 
natural to conclude that, just as at the level of syntax we analyze an existential 
sentence into two components, we must do likewise at the level of logical 
function or semantics. In the syntactical analysis we have distinguished (1) one 
or more underlying operand sentences (which, for simplicity, I here assume 
to be elementary sentences, requiring no further decomposition), and (2) a 
sentence operator represented by sipi. In the logical analysis I propose to 
make a corresponding distinction between (1) the descriptive content of the 
sentence and (2) the semantic component, where “‘semantic”’ is intended in 
the strong sense to indicate a use of the extra-linguistic concepts of truth and 
reference. Speaking somewhat loosely we may say that the descriptive content 
of a sentence says something about the world; the semantic component says 
something about the relation between this descriptive content and the world 
to which it refers or which it purports to describe. The descriptive content 
may be of unlimited variety; but the semantic component is uniformly two- 
valued: positive and negative, yes and no. In Greek, #ot1 poses the semantic 
relation as actually obtaining, i.e. it poses the descriptive content as present 
in the world; ob« Eott denies this posit. We might compare the descriptive 
content with Wittgenstein’s Sinn, what a proposition “‘shows” in each 
particular case (Tractatus 4.022). The semantic component, on the other 
hand, is what the proposition “‘says”’ in every case: “This is how things stand” 
(Es verhalt sich so und so, 4.5). Thus the proposition restricts reality to a yes 
or no answer (4.023),71 


71 My own distinction between descriptive content and semantic component was directly 
inspired not by Wittgenstein’s remarks but by Arthur Danto’s development of this insight 
in his theory of semantic vehicles and semantic values. (See his Analytical Philosophy of 
Knowledge, Cambridge University Press, 1968, Chapter Seven.) A semantical vehicle is 
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The semantic component envisaged by Wittgenstein’s remarks is just the 
truth claim implicit in every declarative sentence. But in a sentence of the 
form That is true or That is a fact, this component is articulated separately 
as a sentence operator is true, is a fact ~ an operator which may be expressed 
in Greek by a veridical use of ¥otv. In the typical forms of the veridical 
construction (as we shall see in detail in the next chapter), the descriptive 
content is formulated separately in one or more distinct sentences, which 
may be referred to by a pro-word like that in the examples just given. In such 
a case, the descriptive component will appear as underlying subject, the 
semantic component as surface predicate. But this veridical use is merely the 
overt expression of a general duality of logical function between semantic 
value and descriptive content which we find reflected in the operator-operand 
structure of all existential sentences of Types IV and V. As in the veridical 
construction so also in these two types: the semantic component, the Yes or 
No claim, is expressed by Eott or odk Eott. Note that both in the veridical and 
in Types IV and V the verb sipi occurs only in the third person singular. 
From the purely syntactic point of view we may regard this restriction as a 
natural consequence of the fact that such sentences have either a sentential 
structure (in the veridical), an abstract noun (in Type V), or an indefinite 
pronoun (in Type IV) as subject. But from the logical point of view the 
occurrence of only two forms, one affirmative and one negative, is just what 
we would expect for an expression of the positive and negative semantic 
values: true, false; exists, does not exist; occurs, fails to occur.?? 

This dual structure is most fully articulated in the case of Type IV, where 
the descriptive operand and the existential operator oti occur as two distinct 
clauses in the surface syntax of a single sentence. For example in our 
specimen sentence 84 for Type IV (viv 8° obdk Eo Bc tig Sdvatov Eby), 


anything which bears (or can bear) a plus or a minus semantic value, e.g. true and false 
in the case of a (declarative) sentence. Other semantic vehicles in Danto’s analysis are 
concepts (with the values instantiated, not instantiated), terms (which refer or fail to refer), 
and pictures (which represent or fail to represent). In my version, the semantic vehicle is 
represented by the operand sentence (or sentences) with its descriptive content; Danto’s 
semantic values, plus and minus, correspond to my semantic component as expressed by 
the sentence operators Eott and obk Eat respectively. 

72 My remarks apply without qualification only to the declarative forms in present tense, 
where the semantic operator can appear only as éot1 or ob« Zot. As we have seen, past 
and future tenses of etyi in Types IV and V will reflect the tense of the underlying operand 
sentence, and to this extent the function of the verb is not limited to the expression of a 
semantic value. Furthermore, to take account of interrogative and optative forms of IV 
and V we would have to qualify the notion of semantic component in certain obvious 
ways, recognizing the possibility of secondary modifications in which the primary semantic 
value or posit (yes or no, ott or obk Eott) in turn becomes the object of doubt or ques- 
tion, wish or desire. Compare our remarks above on modalities and my own development 
of this doctrine in Chapter V §§2-2a. 
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the descriptive content is given in the operand sentence that underlies the 
relative clause: (Someone) will escape death, (ttc) Savatov pedtetat. The 
semantic component, on the other hand, is provided by the existential 
operator that imposes the form of a relative clause upon this operand: 
There is (no) one who (odx) ott &¢ (tic). If we analyze 84 within its full 
context, we see that the descriptive content is further specified by partitive 
genitives restricting the range of the subject term 6¢ ti¢ and by another 
relative clause: 6v xe Gedo ye/... éufic Ev yepot PaAnot “whom the gods 
cast into my hands.” (See above, p. VI-78.) Now relative clauses, as Quine 
has remarked, “afford admirably flexible means of formulating conditions 
for objects to fulfill.” 78 Thus the full descriptive content of 84 may be given 
as follows: (There is no one) who will escape death, whom the gods place in my 
hands, of all the Trojans, but above all of the sons of Priam. Ignoring the last 
a fortiori refinement, the descriptive content can be reformulated as a set of 
conditions on an extra-linguistic subject x: (i) x is a Trojan warrior, (ii) the 
gods place x in Achilles’ hands, (iii) x will escape death. The semantic 
component represented by the sentence operator obd« ott (Gottc) asserts 
that there is no such (extra-linguistic) subject, i.e. that the conditions (i)- 
(iii) are not jointly satisfied for any value of x. Thus we can say that the logical 
function of the sentence operator 011 in Type IV is to posit an extra- 
linguistic subject for one or more elementary sentences, while the function 
of otk €ot1 is to deny such a posit. (Note that the extra-linguistic subject 
may be represented not only by a grammatical subject but also by the object 
of the verb, as in the operand sentence corresponding to (ii).) 

Whether we speak here of the existence of an appropriate individual or of 
the satisfaction of a condition (as formulated in an open sentence), we may 
in either case describe the general function of Zot as the assignment of the 
positive semantic value. Thus the semantic function of éot1t/odK ott corre- 
sponds to that of such English pairs as there is/there is not, occurs/does not 
occur, true/false. So generalized, this account of the semantic function applies 
not only to the existential operator of Type IV but also to the veridical use 
and to the use of ott as surface predicate or verb of occurrence in Type V. 
Thus in our specimen 9 of Type V in § 15, dui 36 pv KAayy7 vexbov Fv, 
we have a descriptive content formulated by the underlying sentence dot 
uv véKves ExAayéav “Around him the dead clamored.” The transformation 
represented by 7\v as surface predicate involves a nominalization of the 
operand verb (ExAayEav > KAayyt + past tense, the latter reflected in the 
tense of iv) with a secondary inflection of the operand subject (véxvec > 
vexbav). The operator ott (now appearing as f\v) assigns the positive 


73 Word and Object, p. 110. 
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semantic value it occurs (that...). As semantic operator in Type V Eott thus 
asserts that the action of the operand sentence takes place; in other words, it 
asserts the truth of this operand sentence in a particularly expressive or 
emphatic form. 

In Type V the semantic transformation really affects the operand sentence 
as.a whole, but its direct target in surface structure is the underlying verb 
which it nominalizes. In this respect, and in this respect only, the verb of 
occurrence in Type V differs from the veridical use of sivt described in the 
next chapter. For in the veridical use it is the operand sentence as a whole 
which is construed as grammatical subject for ott (e.g. as antecedent for 
tata in ott tabta). Hence the particularly close connection between the 
use of ott as verb of occurrence in Type V, expressing existence,, and the 
veridical use of the verb where it expresses truth or fact.’4 In Type IV, on 
the other hand, the operand verb remains as a finite form in third person, and 
the surface focus of the semantic operator is on the (generalized) operand 
subject which also serves as subject for ott. Since in Type IV this subject is 
typically an individual object, and most typically a person, the operator 
EOTL Expresses existence,. Thus we see that the lexical and conceptual differ- 
ences between existence,, existence, and the notion of truth correspond 
exactly to the syntactical differences between sentences of Type IV, Type V, 
and the veridical construction. But the logical function of ott and oik ott 
in the assignment of a positive or negative semantic value is the same in all 
‘three cases. We may bring out this parallelism by three English sentence 
forms which correspond roughly in meaning to the sentence operators of 
Types IV, V and the veridical, in that order: (a) There is someone (something) 
such that he (it) ..., (b) It happened (occurred, took place) that ..., and (c) It is 
the case that.... 

In attempting to elucidate the notion of a positive semantic value we may 
say that Eot1 as operator poses a relation between a given descriptive content 
and the world to which it refers or which it purports to describe, or, more 
specifically, that it poses the descriptive content as actually present in the world. 
This is an essentially metaphorical mode of speech; but there seems to be no 
other mode available if we are to give anything beyond a formal account of 
the concepts of existence and truth. In formal terms we might say that the 
positive semantic value means that certain truth conditions are satisfied. The 
specifically existential idea could be made more precise but scarcely clarified 


74 For the underlying equivalence between (The event of) Socrates running took place 
and That Socrates ran is true, see the remarks of Wilfrid Sellars in The Logical Way of 
Doing Things, ed. K. Lambert (1969), p. 229. In the full veridical construction, however, 
the clause with stui is correlated with a verb of speaking or thinking that has no counter- 
part in a Type V construction. The parallel drawn in the text applies only between Type V 
and what I call the essive clause of the veridical. See Chapter VII §3. 
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by saying that a sentence form containing a variable x is satisfied for some 
values of the variable. Perhaps the best formal analogue to the intuitive 
notion of existence as presence in the world is the notion in model theory of 
membership in a model, where a model is a set-theoretical structure consisting 
of a class of individuals, a class of sub-classes of these individuals, a class of 
ordered pairs of individuals, and so on. This analogy has its limits, of course, 
but there does seem to be a similar basic spatial intuition which helps to 
give meaning to the primitive relation of membership in set theory.’5 

If we accept this metaphor of presence in the world for a given individual 
and more generally for a given descriptive content as offering a natural 
account of our intuitive notion of a positive semantic value, we can see 
an obvious connection between the semantic function of sipi and the more 
elementary, descriptive value to be located (somewhere), to be present (in a 
place, near a person) which is characteristic of the locative copula as well as 
of various locative-existential uses. For example in analyzing Type II in 
§§ 8-9 we saw that the rhetorical function of this type, namely to introduce 
its subject into the narrative, can be understood in the light of its logical 
function as posing or locating the subject in the universe of discourse to 
which the narrative refers. I suggested that both the rhetorical and the logical 
functions are made possible by — at least they are often connected with — the 
elementary use of the verb in statements of place. Although I do not claim 
that this is the only way in which the semantic function of the verb in Types 
IV and V is connected with other, more elementary uses of sipt, it does seem 
that some such privileged link between the locative copula and the verb of 
existence is confirmed not only by the importance of the locative component 
in Types II and III but also by the intuitive conviction in Greek thought that 
being something entails being somewhere, so that what is nowhere is nothing 
at all.?6 


75 Compare A.A. Fraenkel’s remark on the membership relation: ‘‘x ey may be read 
‘x is a member (or element) of y’ or ‘x is contained in y’ or ‘x belongs to y’ or ‘y contains 
x (as a member)’”’ (Abstract Set Theory, p. 12). Some logicians like to describe m set in 
picturesque terms as a group of arbitrary objects surrounded by a kind of lasso. And of 
course the standard representation for a set shows a pair of brackets {....}, aie which 
lie the members (or rather their symbols). 
78 In view of the apparently Heideggerian flavor of some of my sondern I ought to 
point out that my use of the expression to be present in the world is intended to suggest 
something much more like Wittgenstein’s notion of the world as ‘‘the totality of facts’’ 
(and, I would add, of persons and things), just as my idea of the semantic component is 
dependent upon Wittgenstein’s notion of the pictorial or projective relation between 
a sentence and the world. Whether any deep connection can be established between these 
notions and Heidegger’s concepts of in-der-Welt-sein and innerweltlich Seiendes is an 
important question to which J do not pretend to offer an answer. 

There is also something in common between my spatial metaphors of posing and being 
present in the world and Husserl’s characterization of the ‘‘natural standpoint’ (natiirliche 
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§21. THE PROBLEM OF AN ANALYSIS FOR TYPE VI 


My distinction between descriptive content and semantic component en- 
counters an obvious difficulty in the case of Type VI. Whereas the descriptive 
content of Types IV and V is represented in the syntactic analysis by an 
operand sentence, the analysis of VI yields only a proper name (like Zeus) or 
a common noun (like the gods) as representative of the underlying content to 
which a positive or negative semantic value is to be attached. If, as I have 
claimed, the properly existential uses of sii must have the second-order 
syntax of a sentence operator, what is the form of the underlying sentential 
operand in Type VI: There is no Zeus, The gods exist? 

Modern logic tends to answer this question differently in the case of Type 
VIA, where the subject is a proper name like Zeus, and in Types VIB and C, 
where it is a common noun or general term like gods or centaur. In the 
second case the subject noun is reconstrued as predicate, so that The gods 
exist is analyzed in the form There is something which is a god, i.e. (Ax) Fx. In 
the case of proper nouns, however, the most common analysis of existential 
statements takes the form (4x) (x =a). Thus Zeus exists means there is some- 
thing which is identical with Zeus. Quine’s proposal for the elimination of 
proper names from canonical notation is essentially a proposal to assimilate 
the latter case to the former, by construing is Zeus as formally equivalent to 
is a god. In linguistic terms, this means regarding the nuncupative J am Charles 
as a case of the ordinary nominal copula, like I am (a) professor. In every 
case, and on either reading of Zeus exists, the logical transcription gives us 
an open sentence (with variable x) as the descriptive content that is “‘closed” 
by the existential quantifier, which assigns to this open sentence a positive 
or negative semantic value. If we draw the obvious parallel between these 
formulae and our own syntactic types, we see that the logical construal of 
Type VI existentials gives them the underlying form of Type IV. 

In the long run we need not quarrel with this familiar logical analysis of 
the deep structure of Type VI. But it has the short-run disadvantage of 
concealing the genuine oddity of this Type V1 use of sipi as a sentence form 
in surface structure. For the logical transcription has the effect of eliminating 


Einstellung) as an acceptance of the world of objects and persons as da-seiend, vorhanden 
(Ideen §§ 29-31). But for Husserl as for Heidegger the world is relativized to an individual 
subject, as there or present for me in experience. By contrast, when I speak of posing objects 
or contents in the world, I do not mean locating them in my world or in that of any par- 
ticular:subject. I mean their presence or location in the intersubjective world of a unified 
spatio-temporal system, the system we presuppose as the universe of discourse for an 
interpretation of the texts under discussion. 

For further remarks on the connection between the ideas of existence and location, 


see Chapter VIII §4. 
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a significant discrepancy between Types IV and VI as they actually occur in 
Greek. It is characteristic of Type IV uses of eipi that the verb does not appear 
as copula in the operand sentence underlying the relative clause: for example, 
it does not occur in the source of either of the two relative clauses in our 
sample sentence “(There is no one) who will escape death now, whom the 
god puts into my hands.” The identification of the extra-linguistic subject as 
a person (or, to put it more precisely, the specification of the range of appro- 
priate extra-linguistic subjects as persons) is not given by a predicate expres- 
sion but by the personal pronoun “who” or “whom” (Sc, dv). In the logical 
rewriting of such a sentence, however, these pronouns will be replaced by 
a neutral referential x, and the specification of this x as a person can be given 
only by a predicate expression: “There is no x, such that x is a man (a Trojan 
warrior, etc.) and x will escape death.”’ By this means every example of Type 
IV comes to have a copula use of be or a formal equivalent thereof in its 
logical transcription. Hence no essential gap appears between such sentences 
and Type VI existentials: ““There is no x (some x) such that x is a god.” The 
latter is simply shorter than the former: its elementary component consists of 
only one predicate construction (Fx), whereas several are present in the 
formulae corresponding to Type IV. But in the actual use of eipi in Greek, 
the difference between Types VI and IV is not a difference of length or 
complexity but a difference of syntactic form: in Type IV the verb Eot1 serves 
once only, as semantic operator; in Type VI it seems to serve twice, both as 
semantic operator and as predicative verb in the underlying operand, if we 
reconstruct this operand in the way just suggested: “‘there is something such 
that it is a god.” 

I propose to follow the logical analysis of Type VI sentences in quantifica- 
tion theory to the extent of admitting that every properly existential use of 
cipi must be syntactically second-order.’’ But I shall not follow the logical 
transcription insofar as it suggests that every existential use of cipi has a 
copula be in its operand, or insofar as it implies that there is no difference in 
syntactic form between a copula operand and one with an elementary verb 
(since both will be represented in logic as Fx). In the analysis which I propose 
for Type VI existentials, we recognize (i) a use of cipt as existential sentence 
77 This implies, of course, that exists in English is also a complex, second-order predicate 
and not an elementary verb. The syntactic analysis of Electrons exist or Unicorns do not 
exist should in principle be the same as for Type VI sentences in Greek. However, this 
fact 1s obscured in English and in other modern languages by the presence of a ‘‘technical’’ 
verb exist, derived from the philosophical vocabulary of medieval Latin, with no living 
connections either with the copula or with any other forms of be. Far from being a logical 
advance (as many seem to think it is), the introduction of pseudo-elementary sentences 
like Electrons exist is simply a more misleading way to say There are electrons. In the latter 


case, but not in the former, we recognize an obvious parallel to the sentence-operator use 
in There are electrons which.... 
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operator, as in Type IV, and (ii) a degenerate operand sentence represented 
by the subject noun in sentences 121-127 in § 18. By describing this operand 
sentence as degenerate I mean to say that its underlying form cannot be re- 
constructed with any assurance. We may recognize three or four possible 
derivations, each of which has something to be said in its favor. 

(1) We might assume that the operand is an underlying copula sentence 
in which the surface subject of Eot1 is construed as predicate, just as in the 
logical transcription of F’s exist as (Ax) Fx. Thus sioi Seoi “There are 
gods” would be decomposed as * gott 5 t1 Gedo Hott “There is something 
which is a god.”’ This solution has the advantage of not assuming the presence 
of any word in the source which is not reconstructible from the product 
_ alone. But unfortunately this source does not seem to be a possible sentence 
in Greek. Hence this analysis, althought directly modelled on the logical 
formula for existence statements, is perhaps the least plausible account of 
Type VI from the point of view of a theory of Greek syntax (at least on the 
system used here, which seeks to derive acceptable sentences from acceptable 
sentences). 

(2) Alternatively, we may assume that the operand contains the nominal 
copula as in the first case, but that the surface subject of cit is also subject 
(and not predicate) in the underlying operand sentence. The predicate of this 
operand sentence will be suggested somehow by the context or simply left 
unspecified. Thus in our sample 121, quoted above in § 18, the Type VI 
‘sentence obd° Eott Zevs “There is no Zeus”’ is immediately preceeded by a 
construction of the same subject noun with cop N: 6 Zevc ... ob Sed EattV; 
“Isn't Zeus a god?’ The analysis suggested by this context is: There is no 
Zeus such that he (Zeus) is a god, Unlike solution (1) (which it otherwise 
resembles), this analysis has the merit of posing as operand for 121 a form 
like 6 Zebe Gedo &orr (or Gedo éativ 6 Zevc) that is clearly an acceptable 
sentence in Greek. And the transformation of this sentence under the exis- 
tential operator leads to a Type II form like gott Lwkpadtns tig Gomds avijp. 
(See above § 10, sentence 46.) We could thus derive our sample (008’) Eott 
Zevs by deletion from the corresponding Type II form: ott Zev¢ Beds tts. 
- Similarly for the plural version of VI: sici Seoi would be construed as an 
abridged or deleted form of sicot Seoi oi — eioi “There are gods who are 
(something or other).”’ 

(3) The third possibility is to posit sipi in the underlying kernel as a 
locative rather than a nominal copula; that is to say, we assume that the 
existential ott operates on N is PN rather than on N is A or N is N. This 
hypothesis would serve to account for — or at least to take account of — the 
widespread connections between the existential and locative uses of cipt. For 
on this view we would, in effect, interpret Type VI existentials as locative- 
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existentials, but with the local specification omitted or generalized. There are 
gods would mean There are gods here, there, or somewhere. ‘There is a good 
deal to be said for this suggestion both from the intuitive and from the 
historical point of view. We have already noted the regular connection 
between existence and location. Here I simply cite a few indications that help 
to make it plausible to construe X is (exists) as There is an x which is some- 
where.?8 For example, we seem to have a Type VI existential fused with a 
locative use in an example already quoted in § 6: 


26 
7 pa Ev’ Bore Geoi kata paxpdv “OdvpeTov 
“Surely you gods are still there on high Olympus.” 


Everywhere one looks one finds evidence in Greek for a smooth and natural 
transition between the idea of existence and that of location. Thus Critias, 
in the passage cited as sentence 125 above, after explaining how some cunning 
innovator introduced the belief that “there is a deity flourishing with im- 
perishable life” (a> ott Saipov apdita IaAA@V Pio, a periphrastic variant 
on Type VI or Type IV), immediately goes on to specify the place in which 
the gods are said to dwell.’9 

(4) Finally, we might construe the deep structure of Type VI on the 
assumption that the operand is to be regarded as completely general in form, 
with the subject expression specified but its predicate left totally undeter- 
mined, On this view There are gods is to be interpreted as There are gods 
who..., admitting any appropriate relative clause as a possible completion. 
Thus we leave open the question whether or not eiut occurs as copula in the 
underlying operand clause. If it does occur, then we get interpretations (2) 
and (3) above as special cases of (4), depending upon whether the verb is 
nominal or locative copula. But of course hypothesis (4) is much more 
general, since it need not imply an operand copula at all. According to 
hypothesis (4) the operand may be of the form N is A or N is PN; but it may 
also be of any form NVQ. Thus a possible source for siot soi “There are 
gods”’ is sioi Seoi of nadvta ioaot “There are gods who know everything.” 
On this view we simply interpret Type VI as a generalized schema for Type 
IV, a schema which specifies only the subject expression for the relative 
clause, but leaves the form of the predicate undetermined — in other words, 
which specifies a range of values for the extra-linguistic subject that is to 


#8 See, e.g. Arist. Physics TV.1, 208929: ta te yap Svra navtec brokapyBavovaty eivai 
TOV (tO Yap pt Ov obddapod eivar nod yap éot1 tpayéAa@os *f o~tyé;) 

9 Critias fr. 25 vaieww 8° EpaoKe tobe Seods Evtabd9’, iva/pddior’ dv sérAnEsv dvGpdhrovg 
Eyov/...Kardc Te TH AOYO KatoKioev/tOv Saipov(a) odtog Kav mpsmovtt yOpia (D.-K. 
88.B 25.27ff.). 
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satisfy an arbitrary, unspecified condition, In formal terms, the operand for 
Type VI is N, where N is the word which appears as subject of the existential 
cipi but the rest of the operand sentence is left quite undetermined. 

In an earlier study I proposed alternative (3), the locative-existential 
source, as the most natural analysis for Type VI in Greek; and evidence has 
been cited by Lyons in support of a similar interpretation of existential 
sentences in many languages.®° As against analysis (4), either (2) or (3) has 
the advantage of suggesting why it is precisely the verb sit that appears as 
existential sentence operator in Type VI (and by extension, in Type IV as 
well). If we take a copula sentence as operand for the existential operator, we 
can regard this operator as lexically (though of course not syntactically) 
derived from the correlative elementary use of the verb as locative or nominal 
copula, Now, without abandoning the case for analysis (3) with its strong 
intuitive support in the connections between existence and location, I would 
like here to insist that the more general hypothesis (4) must also figure in any 
full account of the psychology or phenomenology of existence statements. 
For the freethinker who propounds a sentence like 120, ob8° Eo11 Zevc “There 
is no Zeus’, does not mean simply There is no Zeus on Olympus, nor any- 
where else — though it may be correct to say that this is what he means 
primarily or that this is the most natural paraphrase of what he says. But the 
sentence itself means more. The speaker intends to deny that anything could 
be truly said about Zeus, that he is a possible subject for any reliable elemen- 

‘tary statements: the stories of priests and poets are all a pack of lies. Despite 
its intuitive connections with location, ott in Type VI functions as a pure 
semantic operator: it posits, and ob« ott refuses to posit, an extra-linguistic 
subject of a specified kind (Zeus, god, centaur) for any predication whatsoever. 
The generality of this function of existence statements is best brought out by 
analysis (4), which leaves the form of the operand quite undetermined except 
for a specification of the subject noun. 

Note that on this view, and indeed on any view considered here, the 
syntactical function of ott in Type VI is essentially the same as in Type IV. 
In both types we have the existential sentence operator proper. But in Type 
IV the underlying structure is more transparent, since we are provided with 
a definite operand in the relative clause. In Type VI this operand clause has 
been generalized in a way that would be indicated in logic by the expression 
for a sentential variable or place-holder but which is indicated in natural 
language by the omission of the clause as such.®* 


80 See “The Greek Verb be’, pp. 257f.; Lyons, Introduction, 389f., Foundations of Lan- 
guage 3 (1967), pp. 3908f. | 

81 In Lesniewski’s Ontology, singular and plural examples of Type VI are rendered 
differently, though both make use of his analogue to the (generalized) copula. Thus Zeus 
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§22. ON THE HISTORICAL ORIGINS OF TYPE VI 


At the end of § 18 I suggested that Type VI, although independently attested 
in the Rigveda and in fifth-century Greek (and presumably elsewhere as well), 
appears to represent not an inherited sentence form from the common J.-E. 
tradition but rather a linguistic innovation produced by the rise of theological 
speculation. If, as proposed in the last section, we regard Type VI as a kind 
of generalization of the existential sentence operator that occurs in its clearest 
form in Type IV but also occurs less transparently in Types II and II, then 
the presence of Types I-IV in the common I.-E. tradition is sufficient to 
account for the parallel but independent creation of Type VI in two or more 
cognate languages. (We may compare the late and independent development 
of a verb have which replaces some or all of the old possessive uses of *es- in 
Greek, Latin, Hittite, Germanic, etc.) In this section I shall support my thesis 
of the late development of Type VI in Greek by considering some apparent 
counter-examples in Homer. In the next section we shall see that even in 
the mid-fifth-century prose of Herodotus there is no definite trace of Type VI. 

When we analyze the use of ciu{ in a mixed or borderline case (such as 
a copula-existential or a locative-possessive) we find that several distinct 
constructions are realized in a single occurrence of the verb: the syntax is as 
it were overdetermined. (For a complex example of this, see 130 below in 
§ 23.) The cases we are now concerned with represent the opposite phenom- 
enon, where the verb seems to be underconstrued, so that we are tempted to 
regard it as an absolute existential use of Type VI. In § 13 we encountered a 
superficial example of this in 78 Eott pév BAn/navtoin “There is timber of 
all sorts”. Ignoring the optional adjectival adjunct, we might be tempted to 
take this as an instance of Type VI. But that would certainly be a mistake. 
The context of 78 in Athena’s description of Ithaca makes it quite clear that 
the locative specification év “here (in Ithaca)’’ is elliptically understood from 
the preceding lines; and év occurs again in the next verse. There is no doubt 
that 78 is an ordinary case of the locative-existential. 

In other cases the approximation to Type VI is less superficial. Consider 
Tv 5& tig Edytvap “‘There was a certain Euchenor” in 40 of § 7. In the three 


exists becomes (4x) Zeuss x, i.e. something is true of Zeus, or ‘‘Zeus”’ is the subject for 
at least one true elementary sentence. This corresponds in its generality to my suggestion 
(4) above, although it has the superficial form of suggestion (2). The plural subtype, 
on the other hand, (The geds exist) is interpreted along the lines of suggestion (1) with 
gods in predicate position, as in classical quantification theory: (dx) x € god({s). Note 
that solution (4) cannot be extended to the plural form in LeSniewski’s system because 
of his conditions on the epsilon: for x € y to be true, x must be an unshared (i.e. singular) 
name. The existence of x is specified here not by the quantifier but again by this same 
condition, namely, that the expression to the left of *‘e’’ must be unshared but non-empty. 
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parallel sentences quoted there — 38, 39, 41 — we have the locative or para- 
locative expression “among the Trojans.” It is natural to regard 40 as an 
abridged version of the same formula, and hence to reconstruct a similar 
locative syntax: “There was a certain Euchenor (among the Achaeans).” 
This means construing 40 as a locative-existential. It is important to note 
that the words “There was a certain Euchenor” do not stand alone here: they 
serve to introduce the subject for the following predicates (“‘son of the 
prophet Polyidos, rich and noble”, etc.) as well as for the demonstrative- 
relative clause which resumes the narrative (“him Paris struck’”’). Hence the 
structure of 40 is in any case closer to Type II than to the syntactically in- 
dependent, generalized statements of existence of Type VI. 

Nevertheless, an initial clause like fv 5& tig Edynvep, without any 
explicit locative or paralocative specification, shows how the sentence pattern 
of Type VI can arise in Greek (and presumably in other I.-E. languages) as 
a natural form of words which at least suggests the absolute use of the verb 
as existential predicate. And the same is true for other cases where a locative 
or paralocative specification remains implicit.8? I cite two more examples, 
where we have at best a generalized locative specification understood from 
the larger context. 


128 Od. 9.425 
dposvec dies Hoav éiitpepésc, SaodparAot, 
KaAot te peydAot te, todvepés elpos ExovtEc: 
TODG AKEMV GLDVEEPYOV 
“Some rams there were of a good breed, thick in the fleece, 
handsome and large, which bore a dark gray wool. These I 


quietly bound.” (Palmer) 


129 Od. 10.552 
"EAnivap 6é tig Eoxe vedtatos, obte Tt AiNV 
dAxipos &v TOAELO obits Ppsciv Fo apnpac, 
Sc pou &vevd’ Etapaov ispois Ev SHpacr Kipkys 
... KATEAEEATO 
“There was a certain Elpenor, the youngest of them all, a man 
not very staunch in fight nor sound of understanding, who, 
parted from his mates, lay down to sleep upon the magic house 
of Circe.” 
: (Palmer) 


In both cases we have the appearance of an absolute construction for the 
82 See paxpds Env yatng “There was a break in the ground (sc. in the racecourse)” in 


110 and @d)dAav Env xbo16c, “‘There was a pile of leaves (sc. in the wood, under the inter- 
twined olive trees)’’ in 109, both quoted in §16, — 
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verb sip, but in neither case do we have a general statement of existence. 
What is asserted is the presence of an extra-linguistic subject (or subjects) 
relative to a given situation, not their absolute presence somewhere in the 
world. The rams of 128 are present with Odysseus in the Cyclops’ cave, 
among the other sheep mentioned a few verses earlier (Seoot in 9.418). 
Elpenor in 129 is located in the house of Circe, among the companions of 
Odysseus mentioned in the preceding verse (Etaipouc 10.551). In both cases 
these individuals serve as subject for immediately following descriptive pre- 
dicates, andin both cases they are taken up into the narrative by relative- 
demonstrative clauses. As in the case of Type IIB, sentences like 128 and 129 
seem to have the function of situating an individual in a given spatial and 
human (or animal) environment, so that the narrator may refer to this indi- 
vidual as an agent in the following action.83 These sentences are best regarded 
as elliptical or degenerate cases of Type I. Their function is not to assert 
existence as such but to present or introduce their subjects by implicitly 
locating them within a previously mentioned place or group. 

The fact remains that sentences like 128 and 129 represent a sentence 
pattern where the syntax of cipi is not quite clear and where one might well 
describe the construction as absolute. And this is also true for the use of 
Zott (Sc tic...) as existential sentence operator in Type IV. Even in Type V 
the surface syntax of the verb is often absolute, for example, in Guadog tv 
‘“‘There was an uproar.’”’ Although a deeper analysis shows that the use of the 
verb in Types IV and V is not “independent” of its construction with an 
operand sentence, the superficial analogy between the absolute use of sipi 
here and in sentences like 128 and 129 naturally gives rise to the impression 
that we have in Homer a use of the verb alone as existential predicate. It is _ 
this superficial impression of an absolute existential use in Homer which 
explains why philologists have failed to recognize the originality of a sentence 
type like eioi Seot “The gods exist.”” And from the historical point of view this 
surface analogy to the existential predicate in Homer permits us to understand 
how the new Type VI could arise as a natural use of the verb in Greek, when 
general questions of existence are explicitly under discussion. And since 
Types IV and V probably belong to the uses of *es- which Greek has inherited 
from earlier I.-E., it is easy to see how similar analogies could produce a 
parallel to Type VI in other J.-E. languages such as Sanskrit.84 


83 So again immediately after 128 for the ram which will carry Odysseus himself, 9.432 
apvelos yap Env, unA@v dy" Epiotos Gnavtwv,/ Tob... AaBav ‘““There was a ram, by far 
the best of all the flock, whose back I grasped’’ (Palmer). 

84 Another parallel to the absolute existential use of Type VI which occurs in early Greek, 
though perhaps not in other I.-E. languages, is the vital use of Type I. Thus $eoi aisi 
éd6vtec, which I take to mean ‘‘the gods who live forever’’, i.e. the G8avato1, could easily 
be reinterpreted as “‘the gods who exist forever.’’ As I have pointed out (above, p. 299), 
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Still, it seems clear that Type VI as such does not occur in Homer. We 
recognize three characteristic features of Type VI: (a) the syntactical in- 
dependence of the verb from surrounding sentences and sentential adjuncts 
(in contrast to the “bound” use of the existential verb in Types II and IV), 
(b) the syntactic simplicity of the subject term as a first-order nominal (in 
contrast to the nominalized subject of Type V), and (c) the semantic generality 
of the posing of the subject, that is to say, the assertion of existence indepen- 
dently of any limitation to a given time, place, or environment (in contrast to 
the vital use of Type I, which asserts that a person is or is not alive at a given 
time). It is this third feature which is uniquely distinctive of Type VI as a 
generalized statement of existence. 


§23. APPENDIX ON MIXED EXISTENTIAL USES AND ON SOME APPARENT 
APPROXIMATIONS TO TYPE VI IN HERODOTUS 


I offer Types I-V as an adequate basis for the analysis of all existential uses 
of the verb in Homer. Together with Type VI, they seem to suffice for an 
analysis of the existential uses in Greek generally, though a test of this claim 
would involve a study of much more material than can be considered here. 
And when we turn to the analysis of particular examples encountered at 
random, we must naturally take account of the phenomenon of mixed or 
overconstrued uses, where a single occurrence of the verb illustrates two or 
more distinct sentence types. Let us consider one Homeric passage that 
shows a complex interaction of sentence types for two consecutive occur- 
rences of sipt. 


130 Od. 19.344-348 
ovdé yovt, m0d0c Gywetar hpetépoto 344 


ThOV Ai TOL SOyO Kata Spijotetpar Eaorv, 345 
si ph tic ypnds éott nadarh, Kedva tdvia, 346 
f| Tig 61) TETATN|KE toca OpEoiv Sooa tT Ey@ TEP: 347 
th 5 odk dv OVovéowt nodHv GyaoGar Epeio. 348 


“Foot of mine shall not be touched by any of these maids who 
serve the palace — unless indeed there be some aged woman, 
sober-minded, one who bas borne as many sorrows as myself. 
It would not trouble me that such a one should touch my feet.” 

(Palmer) 


The construction of the first occurrence of the verb (Eaotv in verse 345) 


the distinction between a Type I and a Type VI use is hard to draw even in principle for the 
Homeric expression scopévoict “‘for men to come.’ 
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is (i) possessive with tot, (ii) locative with Sépa xéto, and (iit) copulative 
with Spijotetpat. There may also be an existential (i.e. locative-possessive- 
existential) nuance latent here and brought out by the second occurrence 
in the next verse. Note that Palmer’s translation does not render éaotv 
either as copula or verb of possession but (in effect) construes its syntax 
(iii) as that of a verb operator with the agent noun dpyoteipa and thus 
renders the underlying verbal idea ‘(those maids) who serve”, instead of 
the surface construction with copula: “who are servants.” Although the 
locative phrase in (ii) is construed with Eaotv in the surface syntax of 130, 
the translation correctly reflects the deeper connections of this phrase with 
the verb underlying Spjoteipa. This is still clearer in Lattimore’s version, 
“those (women) such as do your work for you in your palace,” where we 
also have a rendering of the possessive dative in (i). 

In the second occurrence of our verb, éoti in verse 346, we again have 
the convergence of at least three distinct constructions: (i) the possessive, 
with tot understood from the preceding line (and emphatically reinforced 
by Penelope’s answer at verse 353: Zot 5é pot ypnis), (ii) an underlying 
copula construction with the following adjectives naAath, Kédva idvta, and 
(iii) an existential sentence operator of Type IV with the following clause 
‘unless there is one who has borne sorrows”, as brought out in the transla- 
tion.®5 Furthermore, if we understand an implicit partitive or locative con- 
struction in verse 346, as the context encourages us to do, the use of the 
sentence operator ~ott here approximates to Type Hl: “If (among the 
maidservants in your house) there is an old woman.’ Summing up, then, 
in the second occurrence in 346 we can count a mixed case of Types II 
and IV combined with a (locative-?) possessive-existential use of sivi; while 
in the first occurrence in 345 we have a locative-possessive (-existential?) 
use combined with a nominal copula. 

This detailed analysis of a passage with two overconstrued occurrences 
of cipi makes clear that my theoretical description of sentence types involves 
an inevitable and desirable simplification, since it separates out constructions 
that are blended and defines boundaries that are blurred in the living usage 
of the language. Out of some 250 Homeric occurrences quoted in this study, 
and some 2000 occurrences which I have not quoted, perhaps half involve 
some overlap of the sort just illustrated.86 And the same is of course true 


85 To be properly counted with Type TV the relative clause must be restrictive, not appo- 
sitive or merely conjoined, as is the case in Penelope’s response at 354: (Eott 8& LL01 ypnt< 
...)  Keivov... tpéqev “*There is one, she who nursed Odysseus.”’ 

86 Since the copula construction is numerically predominant, the most frequent forms 
of overlap will be between (i) cop A and cop N, where a predicate noun is accompanied 
by an adjective, (ii) either or both of these together with a locative construction, (ii) one 
or more of the former plus a possessive (dative) construction. 
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for occurrences of the verb in post-Homeric literature. To give an intelligible 
description of the uses of eipi is precisely to make such a theoretical sim- 
plification. The test for adequacy of this description is not that we find more 
pure cases than mixed ones but rather that (i) the constructions recognized 
by the theory as “‘pure” sentence types must be defined with sufficient pre- 
cision, in formal or syntactic terms, so that we can in general give a definite 
answer to the question: is a particular occurrence of gipt an instance of this 
theoretical use?, and (ii) in analyzing the syntax of other attested occurrences 
we do not require any new sentence types not recognized by our general 
description of the uses of the verb. I claim that my account satisfies the 
second requirement, and that it satisfies the first as well, except in the “mixed” 
cases of copula-existential and locative-existential. In these cases the copula 
or locative construction is defined precisely enough, but the existential 
component remains vaguely lexical, intuitive, or rhetorical. I do not think 
much further progress can be made here until we have a satisfactory over-all 
theory of quantifier words and quantifier morphemes (numbers, plural 
endings, indefinite pronouns like tis, words like “many”, “‘other’’, etc.), 
which does not seem to be available even for English. Assuming that we 
had such a theory, it would probably turn out that the existential nuance 
in a copula sentence like sig xofpavoc ~otm “‘Let there be one ruler” or 
““Let one (man) be ruler” is not a function of the verb sipi at all but of the 
quantifier word “one”. I suggest, in short, that the verb be is no more 
‘(and no less) existential in the sentence just quoted than the verb go in the 
parallel sentence cfc Epyéodw “Let one (man) go” or (in a more archaic 
style) ““Let there go one man.” If we speak here of an existential nuance 
for be but not for go, it is because the same verb in other uses is existential 
in a clear sense, e.g. in my Type IV. It is for similar reasons that we regularly 
count the English phrase ‘‘there is...” but not “there goes...” as existential. 

It is quite unfeasible to support my claim of adequacy by any extended 
sampling of the post-Homeric literature. The wider our corpus becomes, 
the greater will be the number not only of overlap or dubious cases but also 
of slight variants on the types here defined. For instance, there is no exact 
Homeric analogue to Aleman 1.36 (Page): Eott ti¢ o1@v (=Gedv) tiots 
‘There is somehow retribution from the gods’’, nor to Sophocles O.T. 369: 
(Teresias) cinep ti y° &ott thi¢g GANSeias oBEvoc. (Oedipus) GAN’ Eot1, TATV 
coi, “(I think to speak on in this way) if there is any strength in truth.” 
‘There is, but not for you.” Both of these passages represent variants of 
Type V which are moving in the general direction of Type VI. (They are 
of course not standard examples of Type VI, since the subject in each case 
is a second-order nominal, a nomen actionis.) It would be easy to find new 
versions of our types, with or without direct roots in Homeric usage. (See 
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the examples of post-Homeric forms of Types II, IV and V in §§10, 14 and 
15.) Thus the Type V form od8év yap &v pov Sgedog ein “There would 
not be much good in me (if I could not do this)” (Plato, Euthyphro 4E 9; 
cf. Apol. 28 B 7, Crito 46 A 2, 54 A 9, etc.) which is so common in Attic, 
is an exact parallel to our specimen 9 for Type V, though it does not occur 
in this form in Homer.8? 

I close this survey with a brief glance at Herodotus’ use of existential 
eivi. The History of Herodotus may be taken as the earliest extant corpus 
of Greek prose, just as the Homeric poems are the earliest corpus of Greek 
generally. Although roughly contemporary with Protagoras, his language 
seems largely free of Sophistic influence of the sort which becomes predom- 
inant after 430 B.C. (e.g. in Euripides, Aristophanes, and Thucydides). 
As far as I can see, his nine books contain no authentic example of our 
Type VI. We may consider as a representative sample the 13 passages listed 
in Powell’s Lexicon to Herodotus under the title “éott III.1. emphatic lives, 
exists.’? This may serve as a rough control on the adequacy of our sentence 
types as applied to post-Homeric prose. We may also see how a non- 
technical literary language approaches our Type VI without actually 
illustrating it. I list passages in the order in which they occur in Powell, and 
suggest an analysis after each example. 


131 Hdt. 1,120.2 
EOTL TE O MAtg Kal mEpigoTt 
(In answer to the question ei énéG@oe kai pi dnéSave mpdtepov, 
“af the boy lived on and did not die earlier,” he answered:) 
“The boy lives and survives.” 


This is a clear case of Type I. 


132 I. 210.2 
*Q BaotAed, w1] sin &vip Tlépoys yeyovas Sorts tor 
entpovAeboste, ei 5° Eott, ndXo1to do thyLOTO 
“King, may there be no Persian born who would conspire 


against you; but if there is, let him perish as soon as possible.” 


The general form is Type IV with operator and operand in the optative, 
as in 86 above in §14: “‘Let there be someone (no one) who...;” but this 
coincides with a periphrastic construction for the perfect optative of yiyvopat. 


87 pod Sshdcg éat1< (Eyo) SpédAw, just like vexbov KAayyi fv <vekveg ExAayEav. 
In Homer we several times find a predicate use of Seog with the suppletive ViYVOLGT 
in much the same sense, e.g. Z/. 13.236 ai «° S@erds tt yevopeSa. The Attic use quoted 
above could also be derived as a transform of this copula sentence rather than of the under- 
lying verb O~é\Aw. The Attic Type V construction of Spec éott is foreshadowed (but 
with a different sense) in Z/. 22.513 od8év ool y° SeAoc (etvan). 
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Furthermore, the contrast of birth and death may suggest a vital sense for 
ci &° ott: “if such a man lives.” 


133 11.28.1 
Tabta HEV vov Eotw Oo Eott te Kai dc Gpytyv éyéveto 
(After various alternative explanations for the flood of the Nile :) 
“Let these things be as they are and as they were (occurred) 
from the beginning.” (But no one claims to know the sources 
of the river.) 


This is a variant on the veridical construction. See Chapter VII and 139 
below. 
134 IT.155.2 
6 66 size: odk Eott odtos dvip Stt pT] ob, TH Loti Sdivaptc 
TOOAUTH Eps 57) OSE S1adecivar 
**He said: There is no man, besides yourself, who has power 
enough to treat me in this way.” 


134 is one of the rare cases of Type IV where eipi occurs in the relative 
clause. Note, however, that its construction here is possessive, not copulative. 
(See above, p. 281, n. 47.) 


135 1V.192.2 
Tata tE 57) AdTOM Eoti Snpia Kai té Ep tH GAA, TATV EALAQov 
te Kai DOG Gypiov: EAagos 5é& Kai bo Gyptoc év Athby xduzav 
OvK EoTt 
‘““AJl these beasts are found here [sc. in Libya], and likewise 
those belonging to other countries, except the stag and the wild- 
boar; but neither stag nor wild boar are found in any part of 


Libya. (tr. Rawlinson) 


Such reports on the fauna of a country naturally contain repeated examples 
of the locative-existential. The uses of eipi in 135 are typical of this and 
similar contexts in Herodotus. (See, e.g. the immediately preceding examples 
in IV.191.4ff.) The final example in 135 is an ordinary locative-existential, 
but (as we have noted above, pp. 273f.) a strong denial of presence for a species 
in a given region seems to differ only in degree from a general denial of 
existence as in Type VI. 
136 VI.74.2 
év 6é tabty th OAL Aéyetar efvor bn’ “Apxdda@v 16 Lrvydc 
Bdmp, cai 51] Kai Ett ToLVvde TL 
“In this city [sc. Nonacris], as the Arcadians say, are the waters 
of Styx. And in fact there is (or “‘it is’’?) something of the 
following sort.” 
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The first occurrence (elva1) is a normal example of the locative-existential ; 
the construction of the second (ott) is more ambiguous. It can be taken 
either as an emphatic reiteration of the same use with a veridical nuance 
(“there is in fact’, in contrast to ‘“‘there is said to be’), or simply as an 
emphatic copula with to1évds tt as predicate. 


137 VI.86. 8 
Tirabdxov viv ote t drdyovov got obdév ott” fotin obdepta 
vopitopévy elvar PAabdKov, &xtétpirtai te mpdppifos é&« Lnkp- 
TNS 
“There is at present no offspring of Glaucus, nor is there any 
family known as his — root and branch has he been removed 
from Sparta.” 
(after Rawlinson) 


This is perhaps as close as Herodotus ever comes to a Type VI existential. 
Still, the verb has neither the syntactic nor the semantic independence that 
is characteristic of statements like ‘“The gods do not exist.”’ The local specifi- 
cation (“in Sparta’”’) is clearly implied, and the first use is also a variant on 
the possessive construction, with genitive for dative of possessor: ““Glaucus 
at the present time has not a single descendant” (Rawlinson). The second 
occurrence can be construed as a variant on Type IV, with a participial 
clause in place of the restrictive relative: Cod« Eott> iotin oddepia vopt- 
Copévyn (=fit1¢ vopitetat). 

The next two passages are cited together by Powell, although the syntax 
of the verb is really not parallel in the two cases: 


138 III.17.2 

éxi S& tobc Aifionas Katéntac mpdtov (sc. anéotedAs), dyo- 
Mévovs TE THVEev TObTOLOL Totot Aidioyt Aeyouévyy stvat tAtov 
tpaneCav si Eott GAnSEs.... 1] 58 todmeCa toh HAtov toinds 
Tig Aéyetat eivar 

(Cambyses sent) spies first against the Aethiopians, to see if 
there is really the table of the Sun which is said to be among 
these Aethiopians.... The table of the Sun is said to be one of 
the following sort. 


The first occurrence (eivat) is the locative-existential so common in Hero- 
dotus; the second (si Eott) is an abbreviated repetition of the same con- 
struction, with a veridical nuance (and the suggestion of a veridical construc- 
tion) added by GAnSéac and by the contrast with Aeyopévnv etvat (“whether 
there was really what is called the table of the sun in Ethiopia,” Rawlinson). 
The final etvat is of course the nominal copula with towne tic as predicate. 
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139 TV.195.2 
tadta ef pév Eott GANSEws odk ol5a, Ta 58 AEyETAL Ypaga 
(After a report on a lake where girls dredge gold dust with birds’ 
feathers:) “‘If this be true, I know not; I but write what is said.” 
(Rawlinson) 


139 is a variant of the veridical construction, with the nuance of truth under- 
lined by G&AnSEwc. Note that the antecedent of tatta is not a concrete 
object, like the table of the Sun which is the most plausible subject of el fort 
GAnVEWS in 138, but a sentential subject (namely, the content of the preceding 
sentences), just as in 133 above. 

Powell's list contains three examples of the idiom od ott pnyava 
obdepia as a variant on Type IV. (Other modifications of this Type appear 
in his Lexicon under éott IL: ott ti, odk Eott Ste od, etc.) 


140 1.209.5, 
obk Ov Eott Unxavi, ard thc Sytosg tadtHs oddepia TO pH Od 
Ksivov éniBovAEbetv Epot 
“On the basis of this dream there is no chance that he is not 
plotting against me.” 


141 11.181.3 
Kai Eott tor obdepia pnyavi py obk GroAwAévot KéKLOTO. 
YOVALKOV TACEOV 
‘And there is for you no chance not to die most miserably of 
all women.” 


In both 140 and 141 the operand sentence is presented as an infinitival 
rather than a relative clause; and, unlike the standard examples of Type IV, 
the subject of ott here is not the subject of the operand clause. (For Homeric 
parallels on the latter point see above, §14, 95 and 96.) In 141 the subject 
of the operand appears as “‘possessive”’ dative with the operator (Eot1 tot). 


142 VIVI.57.2 
GA’ ef tig Eott pNyavn, 191 Kal retpd Siaxyéat ta PeBovAsvpéva 
**But if there is any way, go and try to annul the decision (sc. 
to withdraw the fleet from Salamis).”’ 


In this variant on Type IV the operator occurs as an elliptical if-clause, 
and its operand (‘to annul the decision’”’) is taken up in a different construc- 


tion with the verb operator “try”. 
As the last item in Powell’s list we have an ordinary locative-existential 


with an emphatic repetition of the verb: 
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143 V.67.1 
Apadtov yap Fv Kai Eott év adti ti ayopf] tHv ZiKvaviov 
"Adpjotov toh Taraobd 
“For there was and is in the very market-place of Sicyon a hero 
shrine of Adrastus son of Talaus.” 


In sum, we find no radically new sentence types for the existential verb, 
though some variants — for example, on Type IV in 140-142 — depart rather 
far from their Homeric prototypes. Our Type I is represented in 131 and 
perhaps as a secondary overlap elsewhere, for example in 132. Variants on 
Type IV are frequent, as in 132 and 133. In 133 and 139 we have variants 
on the veridical construction, whose characteristic syntactic form was not 
recognized by Powell. Especially common is the locative-existential in 135, 
136, 138, 143 and probably in 137. These locative-existential uses, which 
occur constantly in Herodotus because of the very nature of his narrative, 
correspond roughly to the Homeric Type IJA. Our Type III is naturally 
absent from this sample since Powell’s entry concerns the singular éott 
only, whereas Type III by definition takes a plural form. Type V happens 
to be absent, but can be paralleled elsewhere in Herodotus.®8 Only in one 
case (137) do we find a dubious approximation to Type VI. Elsewhere, for 
example in 138, the appearance of a Type VI sentence is altogether illusory, 
since a definite locative completion is clearly implied by the context. 

This sample from Herodotus thus confirms our conclusion from Homer. 
The absolute use of cipi as existential predicate in Type VI — the syntactically 
independent construction of the verb in a two-word sentence with a first- 
order nominal as subject — has some analogues and approximations in 
normal usage. But it becomes a fixed sentence form only in technical or 
philosophical prose, just as sentences like There are no unicorns or Electrons 
exist rarely occur outside of philosophic contexts in English. The first and 
perhaps the only natural use for such sentences in non-technical discourse 
is in the case of religious or mythical entities, from Zeus to Santa Claus, 
whose reality is seriously maintained by some members of the community 
and doubted or denied by others. 


88 See, e.g. 1.11.5 &« toh adtob pév yopiov fh Spy ota1. In general Herodotus seems 
to prefer yiyveoSar in this construction with action nouns as subject: 1.9.1 uh ti ton && 
adtiic yevntor PAgBoc; 1.18.1 &v toior tpapata pweyaAa dsipdo.w. MiAnciov éyéveto, etc. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE VERIDICAL USE 


§1. VERIDICAL NUANCE AND VERIDICAL CONSTRUCTION, 
DIFFERENCE IN PRINCIPLE BETWEEN THE LATTER AND 
THE COPULA AND EXISTENTIAL USES OF THE VERB 


In this chapter we survey a range of uses in which the Greek verb be has 
the sense (i.e. the translation value) ‘“‘be true’, “‘be so’’, or ‘“‘be the case”. 
This is what I call the veridical nuance or veridical lexical value of sipt. 
The term “‘veridical use” will apply to any sentence in which eipi has this 
lexical value. In accordance with the general method of this study, I shall 
try as far as possible to correlate this lexical value with one or more definite 
sentence forms. The most important of these is the sentence pattern J call 
the veridical construction, where a clause with sipt is joined to a clause with 
a verb of saying (less often, with a verb of thinking or perceiving) in a 
comparative structure that has the general form “Things are as you say’’. 
In Sections 2 and 3 I define this construction and show how it underlies many 
examples where the verb has a veridical value. In other cases we see that 
the veridical nuance is associated with an opposition between being and 
seeming ; that is, we find a sentence pattern in which a construction with cipi 
is paralleled by and contrasted with a construction with doxsiv, paivec9at, 
or a verb of similar meaning. There are still other circumstances in which a 
veridical nuance is less strongly marked but where a translation of cipi as 
“is truly”’ can still be justified; for example, where sipi occurs in an indirect 
question or in an object clause governed by a verb meaning “‘to know,” such 
as otda, (See below, pp. 341f. and 351.) Only the first of these three patterns 
is covered by the term “‘veridical construction”’. In all three cases, I suggest, 
the veridical value of cipi rests upon the basic verbal function of truth claim 
discussed in Chapter V §§$1-2. 

It has long been recognized that our verb may in some passages be trans- 
lated as “‘is true’’, “‘is so”, or “‘is the case”, in other words that it may by 
itself bear the meaning which is more fully paraphrased in Greek as éotiv 
d&ANMES or, occasionally, €ottv GANSHc.1 The importance of this veridical 


1 For eva GAnSfi, see the quotation from Melissus in Chapter VI p. 305, sentence 127; 
for Eott GAnSéEwc in Herodotus, see pp. 328f. sentences 138 and 139. Related forms in 


Attic are cited below, §5 sentences 32-33. 
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nuance is called to our attention by Aristotle, who lists it as one of the four 
philosophically relevant senses or uses of the verb e: 


Met. A 7, 1017°31. 
Ett tO elvat onpaiver Kai 16 Zot St1 GAN, tO SE pT etvat 
Stt odk GANMEs GAAG yeBdoc 
“And also being and is signify that (something) is true, not being 
signifies that it is not true but false.” 


Examples of the verb with this sense, above all in the participle, are duly 
noted by Liddell and Scott (s.v. sipi A.D. Furthermore, comparative 
grammarians have pointed out that the neuter of the participle *sont- from 
*es- (i.e. the form corresponding to é6v or dv in Greek) serves quite generally 
in 1.-E. languages to mean “‘the truth” or “what is the case”. Derivative 
forms of this participle, cognate with Svtws in Greek, satya- in Sanscrit, 
and sooth in English, still furnish the ordinary terms for “‘true”’ in several 
modern languages of India and Scandinavia.? | 

This veridical nuance for eipt and its participial derivatives, and more 
generally for *es- in I-E., is thus a matter of common knowledge; it is 
only the term “‘veridical” which is relatively new. But the veridical con- 
struction as a syntactic form, or a family of closely related forms, has 
apparently not been previously identified. It is, I suggest, this particular 
construction which exhibits the veridical value of eipi in its purest form 
and shows most clearly how the verb serves to convey the notion of truth. 
But although I want to put this veridical construction at the center of our 
analysis, we shall be concerned more generally with any occurrence of sipi 
with the lexical value “is true’’ or the like, regardless of the syntactic form 
of the sentence. So understood, a veridical use of cit may sometimes coincide 
with an existential sentence and even with a copula construction. Thus 
Aristotle’s example in Met.A.7, where he claims that 011 means “‘is true’’, 
is from the grammatical point of view an ordinary instance of the adjectival 
copula: ott LwWKpatns povotkds “Socrates is musical, he really is.’ The 
initial position of the copula has no syntactic significance. Insofar as we 
speak of Aristotle’s example as a veridical use of sipi, we are referring 
only to the lexical nuance of the verb and not to a distinct sentence form. 

Even in this wide lexical sense, however, the veridical use remains quite 
rare. It accounts for no more than 2 percent of all occurrences of the verb 


2 See H. Frisk, ‘“““Wabrheit’ und ‘Liige’ in den indogermanischen Sprachen’’, Gétesborgs 
Hogskolas Arsskrift, 41.3 (1935), 4ff. Notice the phrase satyam ast ‘really is (exists)’’ in 
the quotation from the Rigveda, Chapter VI, p. 304. 
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in the samples for which I have figures.? It may seem odd to devote a 
separate chapter to such an infrequent use of the verb, when the more 
common possessive and potential constructions were treated together with 
the existential verb in Chapter VI. But the theoretical interest of a given use 
cannot be measured by the statistics for its frequency of occurrence. If 
I single out the veridical in this way, that is because its distinct identity 
and significance have generally been overlooked. 

I have elsewhere emphasized the importance of the veridical nuance for 
the development of the concept of Being in Greek philosophy beginning 
with Parmenides.* Considering the matter now from a more strictly linguistic 
point of view, I want to show that a careful definition of the veridical 
construction is equally fundamental for an adequate theory of the verb be. 
The linguistic importance of this use is suggested by the fact that the veridical 
lexical value, and probably also the veridical sentence form, is a prehistoric 
use of the verb *es-, a heritage in Greek from common L-E. And it is this 
sentence form, perhaps, that indicates better than any other evidence the 
inadequacy of the traditional dichotomy between copula and existential verb. 
For although the veridical use may overlap or coincide with existential and 
copula uses, the typical cases of the veridical construction are neither ex- 
istential nor copulative. 

In §20 of the last chapter I pointed out that the logical or semantic 
function of the verb in this construction is parallel to that of existential 
Types IV and V. In our concluding chapter we shall consider how the copula, 
existential, and veridical uses fit together in a system with a certain under- 
lying conceptual unity. But first of all we must define the veridical con- 
struction in order to distinguish it clearly from the copula and existential 
sentence forms described in Chapters IV and VI. It cannot in general be 
identified with a copula use because the syntax of the veridical is typically 
‘absolute’, with no nominal or locative predicate expression. And it does not 
fall under any recognized existential type since the underlying subject of 
the verb is sentential rather than nominal in form; that is to say, the subject 
of eipi is represented by one or more distinct sentences in the context. 
Above all, in its fullest form the veridical construction is characterized by 
an explicit comparison between sipi and a verb of saying or thinking. 


8 T count 12 examples of the veridical use in 562 occurrences of eipi in Iliad 1-12. My short 
samples from Lysias and Xenophon show a ratio ranging from 0 to 2 examples of the 
veridical in 100 occurrences. Powell’s Lexicon to Herodotus lists only a dozen instances of 
paid veridical use in 923 occurrences of the participle éov, gotoa, gov. 

4 “Greek Verb ‘to be’’’, pp. 249-54, and ‘‘The Thesis of Parmenides”’, Review of Meta- 
Physics, 22 (1969), pp. 700-24; cf. ‘‘More on Parmenides”’, ibid. 23 (1969), 333-40, 
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§2. ILLUSTRATION AND FORMAL DEFINITION OF 
THE VERIDICAL CONSTRUCTION 


In its most common appearance in classic Attic, the veridical use consists 
of a two-word sentence of either of the following forms: (a) ott tatita 
“That is true”, or (b) ott odta@ “It is so.” Both of these occur as standard 
forms of assent in the Platonic dialogues, for example. With these two 
forms are associated (c) a use of the neuter participle 16 Sv (Ionic é6v) 
or ta Svta for “the truth’ or “the facts.” The participial construction will 
be discussed in Section 4. The first object of our attention must be the 
more elementary forms with finite verb. We shall see that both (a) and (b) 
point to a fuller sentence form that permits us to give a syntactical definition 
of the veridical construction. I shall illustrate the Homeric usage in some 
detail, since the finite construction is used more freely in Homer than in 
later Greek, and there is some reason to suppose that these Homeric uses 
reflect the prehistoric circumstances which gave rise to the common I.-E. use 
of the participle *sont- for “‘truth”’ or “‘fact’’. 

Earlier authors who took notice of the veridical use generally grouped 
it with existential uses of the verb. This assimilation of the veridical to the 
existential is in part justified, as we have seen, by a basic analogy or identity 
between the logical function of the verb in the two cases; both veridical and 
existential uses assert a semantic relation between language and the world 
(or, in some instances of the veridical, between cognition and the world). 
But if the distinct lexical value and syntactic structure of the veridical was 
often overlooked, that is due to the fact that no syntactic analysis of ex- 
istential sentences had been undertaken, while the lexical account of the 
existential verb was given in the form of very general paraphrases such as 
“vorhanden sein, sich befinden, existieren” (Brugmann), or “to have or take 
place in the world of fact, to exist, occur, happen” (Oxford English Dictionary). 
For philologists operating with such a vague and generalized notion of an 
existential use of *es-, it was easy enough to count the veridical nuance 
(‘is a fact’’) merely as a special case.5 But as we see from the syntactic analysis 
of the preceding chapter, the verb sipi in the veridical construction takes 


5 Thus Brugmann remarks, after the paraphrase just quoted: ‘‘Diese Seite des Sinnes von 
es- bekundet sich auch in dem Gebrauch der partizipialen Formen ai. sét N. ‘das Seiende, 
Wesen,’ griech. 6vtw¢ ‘in Wirklichkeit’, ai. satyd-h ‘wirklich, wahr,’ got. sunjis aisl. sannr 
‘wahr.’”’ (Syntax des einfachen Satzes, p. 73). Similarly, the O.E.D. simply lists ‘‘to be the 
case or the fact’’ as one of the sub-entries under the general existential heading cited above. 
More recently Benveniste has characterized the existential value of *es- in such a way that 
the veridical nuance is immediately included in it: ‘“Le sens en est ‘avoir existence, se 
trouver en réalité’, et cette ‘existence’, cette ‘réalité’ se définissent comme ce qui est 
authentique, consistant, vrai’’ (Problémes de linguistique générale p, 188). 
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a subject which is sentential in form, whereas in the existential constructions 
it takes as subject either a first-order nominal or a pronoun for a first-order 
nominal (in Types I-IV and VI) or an abstract action noun (in Type V). 
To these syntactical distinctions correspond certain lexical differences, 
namely that the verb in Types II-IV and VI expresses what I have called 
existence,, the being-there of persons and things, while in Type V it expresses 
existence, or occurrence for actions and events. (And in the later use with 
quality nouns as subject, as in Virtue exists, Beauty exists, the verb may be 
said to express instantiation, a variant on existence,.) In the veridical con- 
struction, on the other hand, the verb expresses the truth of statements and 
cognition or the being-so of facts and states-of-affairs. We will now see that 
these distinctions are grounded in the fuller, more specific structure of the 
veridical sentence form. 

The two common forms Eott tata and gott o}tm may both be derived 
as alternative ‘abbreviations for a single long form: (tatta) got1 (obte) 
“These things are so”’, where the underlying subject of Eott (that is to say, 
the antecedent of tutta) is provided not by any single word but by a 
preceding sentence or sentences. (We note in passing that one or both of 
these alternative forms appear in a wide variety of L-E. languages, from 
Homeric Greek and ancient Hittite to modern Greek, Russian, and English, 
e.g. in the form It is so, So be it!, French c’est ainsi, c’est comme ¢a, etc.)® 
In the most explicit cases, however, the syntax of the construction is more 

‘complex: the adverb oftw correlates the veridical clause with a verb of saying. 


1 Jl. 24.373 
odta my the y’ Eoti, pido TEKOS, WS GyopEvEtc 
“Yes, in truth, dear child, all this is much as you tell me” 
(Lattimore) 


In 1 the pro-word té5¢ refers back not to any preceding nominal form but 
to the whole dangerous situation in which Priam finds himself, the situation 
which has just been described by Hermes (in disguise) in a half-dozen 
sentences (verses 362-71). The underlying syntax of Priam’s reply in 1 above 
can be analyzed as containing a double construction of eipi, with zeroing 
of the second occurrence of the verb: 1A Things are just as you say (that 


6 Professor Benveniste has called my attention to the Hittite form eszi-at, “‘cela est (vrai)”” 
(~wéor1 tata). See E. Benveniste, Hittite et Indo-européén, p. 42; A. Goetze, ‘Die 
Pestgebete des MurSiliS,”’ K/einasiatische Forschungen J (1930), p. 212 (86.3 with commen- 
tary on p. 229). The formula for confession of sin is given as eszi-at iianun-at “‘it is (so), 
I did it.’? In Russian we have taki yest ‘‘So is it’? (wéott obta). Modern Greek has 
preserved both forms, with and without the adverb: Sév etva1 Eto1; ‘‘n’est-i] pas vrai?”’ 
elvat # Sév elvar; “‘est-ce vrai ou non?”’ (quoted from H. Pernot, Lexigue Grec Moderne- 


Frangais, s. vv. tov and elpat). 
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they are). We can scarcely avoid noticing that this is precisely the colloquial 
equivalent of the classical formula for truth in Greek philosophy, the 
formula for which Tarski has provided a standard modern interpretation.’ 
The philosophers had only to make explicit what was given in the idiomatic 
form of the veridical construction. 


2 Plato (?) Hippias Maior 282 A 4 
Zotl pév tadta, © L@Kpates, ottws w¢ ab AEyEIC 
“These things are just as you say, Socrates” 


(The idiomatic status of this example is of course independent of the disputed 
question of Platonic authorship.) 


3 Sophocles, Trachiniae 474 
TEV GOL OPW TaANVES OSE KpHYOLAL. 
ZotLv yap obtws Gomep obtoc Evveret 
“T shall tell you the whole truth and hide nothing: it is just as 
he says.” 


If we take the formula Things are (in fact) as you say they are as characteristic 
for a correspondence theory of truth, examples 1-3 show us that such a 
theory is prefigured in the veridical idioms of ancient Greek, and probably 
even earlier in the prehistoric I.-E. use of the verb *es-.8 


7 See, above all, Arist. Met. Gamma 7, 1011526 16 pév yap Aéyetv tO Sv pt) elvar 7 Td 
ut) Sv elvat webddos, tO 58 16 Sv elvar Kai td wT Sv pi eivor GANBEs ‘“To say of what is 
(so) that it is not or of what is not (so) that it is, is falsehood; to say of what is (so) that 
it is and of what is not (so) that it is not, is truth.”’ I have introduced the ‘‘(so)’’ to indicate 
the more strictly veridical or semantic use of the verb, which occurs in Aristotle’s text as 
the participle é6v. The infinitive etva1, on the other hand, in indirect discourse after Aéye1v, _ 
represents the descriptive content of what is said, precisely that repeated occurrence of 
the verb which is normally zeroed even in the most explicit colloquial examples such as 
1 above. 

In an interesting article “On Concepts of Truth in Natural Languages’? (Review of 

Metaphysics 23, 1969, p. 282), Fred Sommers proposes that we interpret “‘is’’ in Aristotle’s 
formula as an elliptical copula: “‘saying of what-is-P that it is P..., for instance saying of 
snow (what-is-white) that it is white, is True.’ Since, as we see in §5, the copula and veridi- 
cal construction may overlap, Sommers’ interpretation is a possible reading of the Greek. 
Furthermore, it is a reading which Aristotle would himself accept, since in his view to 
say something is, in the elementary case, always to affirm or deny a predicate of an 
(existing) subject, t. xaté& tivoc. Nevertheless, the idiom which Aristotle uses in the 
formula quoted from Gamma 7, while it admits the copula interpretation for 6v and efvat, 
does not require this. The use of to be here is general enough to permit any sentence as 
substituend, for example ‘‘to say (in reference to the fact that it is snowing) that it is 
snowing.” 
8 In classic Attic the phrase oftmc Eyet is more common than Zott odtac, with essentially 
the same meaning. The former phrase does not concern us here except as an instance 
of the general tendency for &y1 to serve as a functional equivalent of é0ti, above all with 
adverbial forms. Compare et &xe1, Kado exer “it is well’, Kaxidc Eyer ‘‘it is ill,”’ etc.; 
and see LSJ s.v. ym (A) B.I. 
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We now have a formal, syntactic definition for the veridical construction 
of cipi. This is a use of the verb which satisfies the following three conditions: 
(1) the construction of the verb is absolute, that is, there is no nominal, 
locative or quasi-locative predicate, and no other complement to the verb 
except for the comparative adverb oftws, dc, or O5e; (2) the subject of the 
verb is sentential, e.g. tadta or téSe refers back not to a particular word 
or phrase but to what has just been said in one or more sentences; and 
(3) the adverb oftw¢ and/or as introduces a comparison between the clause 
with eipi and another clause with a verb of saying or, less often, of thinking. 
In typical cases such as sentences 1-3, the clause with eit (which we may 
for brevity call the essive clause) serves to assert the truth of what is said 
or thought, the truth of the object of the associated verb of saying or 
thinking. But as we shall see, the use of this syntactical construction actually 
has a wider range than is covered by the notion of truth. If by “‘veridical 
construction” ‘we mean an expression of the idea of truth, the above con- 
ditions are necessary but not sufficient for a definition. Before attempting 
to narrow the definition, let us consider the wider use. 

In example 1 Priam agrees that the situation (td5e) is in fact (éoti) 
Just as Hermes has described it in his speech (oftw ... &¢ d&yopevets). 
Introducing our semantic metaphors from Chapters VI §20, we may say 
that in such uses the veridical oti poses, or affirms as present in the world, 
a descriptive content which has just been expressed in language. In other 
terms, Priam affirms that Hermes’ linguistic picture of the situation fits the 
facts. But this specifically veridical use of éoti for the recognition of an 
alleged state of affairs as truly existing in the world is only one form of a 
more general semantic use to express the realization of an intention, that is 
to say, of a projected situation, where statement, wish, request, conjecture, 
and knowledge are counted as different modes of projecting or intending 
a situation. For the properly veridical use illustrated above, we may charac- 
terize the underlying subject of the verb as a Sinn in Wittgenstein’s sense, 
an alleged or possible state of affairs as pictured in or specified by a sentence. 
But for the wider use now to be considered, we need a more general concept 
like Husserl’s notion of a noematic content, a content which may be qualified 
by the various intentional modes of belief, desire, resolve, or the like. 
Let us extend our use of the term descriptive content to cover this wider 
intentional sense. In the properly veridical uses the descriptive content will 
be an alleged state of affairs formulated in a preceding statement, and the 
veridical éoti asserts that this situation is in fact realized (or, as philosophers 
sometimes say, that the state of affairs actually “exists” or “‘obtains’’). 
In the variants which follow, the descriptive content may be formulated not 
only in a statement but also in a request or a proposal, and the corresponding 
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use of eipi expresses a prediction, a promise, a wish, or an intention of any 
sort regarding this content. 


4 Il, 24.669 (cf. 21.223) 
Zotat tot Kai tabdta, yépov piap’, do ob KeAevetc 
“Then all this, aged Priam, shall be done as you ask i 
(Lattimore) 


In a use like 4 it is clear that the term “veridical” is no longer strictly 
appropriate, since the concept of truth or falsity is not directly involved. 
The clause Zot01 tatta “this shall be (so)” is, in effect, the expression of a 
promise, and it is equivalent in meaning to tatta teAém “T shall carry out 
(what you request).””? This promissory use of Zota1 tatta remains current 
in classic Attic. See, for example, Plato, Philebus 31 C 6 éotat tatt’ sic 
Sovaptv “I will do my best (to give the explanation you ask for).” 1° 

In example 4 the pro-word tata refers back to Priam’s appeal to Achilles 
to delay battle twelve days for Hector’s burial. In Achilles’ answer this 
descriptive content — the content of Priam’s request and the underlying 
subject of ota (tata) — is further spelled out in the verse which follows 
our quotation: “I will hold back the war for as long as you have asked” 
(II. 24.670). This function of referring back to the content of a preceding 
discourse, which is performed by tata in our last example, is performed by 
odtwc in the next: 


5 Il, 4.189 
ail yap 51) obtas cin, piAocg © MevéAas 
“May it only be as you say, o Menelaos, dear brother!” 
(Lattimore) 


The Greek says simply “‘may it be so,”’ but the translation naturally adds | 
“‘as you say,” since the reference is clearly to the content of Menelaus’ 
preceding statement, namely, that his wound is a slight one. It is the realiza- 


® For the sense compare J/. 23.96 mavta par’ ékteEAE@ Kai meicopat oo ob KEAEvEtC. 
See also J/. 23.20 = 180 navta yap dn tor terAéo TA Napoev HnéatIHv. Note that teAto 
may also be used like a strictly veridical cipi for the assertion of matters of fact: Od. 19.305 
zade TavteE tedcletat Os &yopedea ‘‘all this shall be accomplished exactly as I say’’ (Palmer), 

where the sentence structure is the same as in 1-3 above, except for the substitution of 
teAsistat for éoti. 

10 The Attic use of the formula éota1 tafita has been studied in detail by Eduard Fraenkel, 
Beobachtungen zu Aristophanes (Rome, 1962), pp. 77-89. Fraenkel does not discuss other 
forms of the veridical construction (e.g. he does not consider oti tatta), but he does 
mention our Homeric example 4. He concludes that Eotat taiiva originally served as the 
solemn confirmation of a wish or prophecy, but that in Attic tragedy (especially Euripides) 
and in the later works of Plato it becomes an habitual substitute for the more ordinary 
expression of promise or consent mojo tadta (or Spaow tafita). The Homeric equivalent 
of the latter is nmavta (&x-)teAé, illustrated in the preceding note. See also taSta pév 
ottm di) teAéa, yEpov, d¢ ob KeAeberc Od. 4.485, etc. 
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tion in fact of this descriptive content that is expressed by etn in 5, where 
the optative form reflects the intentional modality of wish rather than con- 
fident assertion. Notice that here, where the verb is not provided with any 
subject expression, we may identify its underlying “‘real” (i.e. extra-linguistic) 
subject with the actual state of affairs, whatever that may be, as distinct 
from the alleged situation described by Menelaus. Some distinction between 
the situation as described and as it actually obtains must be made here in 
order for the wish to be intelligible: what Agamemnon wishes is precisely 
that the situation concerning the wound should be (in fact) as his brother 
claims it to be (in words). What the analysis of 5 brings to light is something 
like a correspondence theory of wishes. As in the earlier examples of 
correspondence for statements, the very concept of congruence between 
word and fact presupposes the logical distinctness and the possible divergence 
between fact and descriptive content. 

In sentence 5 we no longer have the full veridical construction with an 
explicit clause of comparison, containing a verb of saying or thinking. 
But it seems fair to say that oftas¢ represents such a clause implicitly, just 
as in the familiar 011 oft “it is so (just as you say).” In transformational 
terms the clause of saying has been zeroed here but can be reconstructed 
from the comparative adverb ottac. In the next example, however, the 
comparative construction is absent. We have no clause of saying, nor any 
clear hint of one. Instead, the content of what is said has itself become the 
‘subject of the verb cipi, as in the formula éott tadta “These things (which 
you say) are so.” In answer to the sailor’s offer to take her home to her 
parents, the Phoenician slave girl responds as follows: 


. 6 Od. 15.435 
ein Kev Kai toot’, si pot &9EAotE ye, vabtaAt, 
SpK@ Tlotasfvar 
“It may be, if you sailors pledge yourselves by oath (to take me 


home unharmed).” 
(Palmer) 


In this construction the potential optative (with kev =Gv) expresses not a 


11 I operate with the simplest possible distinction between facts, or states of affairs as 
they actually obtain in the world, and descriptive contents or alleged facts, as specified in 
sentences (whether true or false). This is the minimum distinction required in any concept 
of truth that-can be used to analyze the veridical idioms described in this chapter. An 
adequate philosophic theory of truth may of course require more subtle distinctions, 
such as that between sentence and statement, on the one hand, or between facts and states 
of affairs on the other. (A distinction of the latter sort is proposed by Sommers in the 
article cited above, n. 7.) Apart from the question whether such distinctions are required 
elsewhere, I cannot find anything which corresponds to them in the Greek idioms under 
discussion. 
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simple wish but a conditional assent to a proposed line of action. In 6 tobto 
refers back to the sailor’s proposal; etn may be understood as expressing 
its realization in fact, subject to the condition stated in the second clause. 

In an example like 6 we no longer have the veridical construction as I have 
defined it, but we have a close paraphrase equivalent and perhaps the same 
underlying structure. At any rate, “it may be as you say” is clearly what 6 
means, just as ott tata means “things are as you say”’. If we look only at 
the surface construction, however, we see that stn tobto in 6, like ein in 5 
and Zotat tadta in 4, can be assimilated to a Type V existential use of stp 
as verb of occurrence: “‘let it take place’’, “this will happen’’. The difference 
is that in existential Type V the subject of the verb is an abstract (action) 
noun whereas in 4-6 it is a sentential structure. But since the action noun is 
itself a kind of sentence-nominalization, this distinction can vanish in some 
cases, when a pro-word like tatita serves as generalized subject of a Type V 
existential. (See below, on sentence 16.) Thus there is a genuine affinity 
between the use of cipi in the essive clause of a veridical construction and 
its use in a Type V existential like Suadoc hv “there was an uproar’. 

On the other hand, any resemblance between the veridical and a copula 
‘construction of sipi is superficial and misleading. The verb in This is so 
or This is as you say is not the copula as syntactically defined: there is no 
nominal, locative, or paralocative form to serve as predicate. The only real 
resemblance is to the problematic copula construction with predicate adverbs: 
Kakds Av “It went badly”, ed Eotar “it will be well”. (See Chapter IV §22). 
We shall return to this connection later, in §5. For the moment I observe 
only that the adverbial “‘predicate”’ in our construction does not stand alone 
but serves to introduce a coordinate clause of comparison: as you say. 
Furthermore, a fuller analysis of this coordinate clause will show that, — 
within it, the (non-copulative) use of cipi makes a new appearance. Things 
are (in fact) as you say (that they are). Except in the explicit philosophical 
formula for truth, we seem never to get the verb actually repeated in this 
way. But it (or some equivalent expression )is clearly embedded there in the 
underlying structure of indirect discourse after a verb of saying. It is simply 
that the usual idiomatic mechanisms of brevity and elegance lead to the 
zeroing of the second occurrence of sipi, and this tendency is overcome only 
by the philosophic desire for maximum clarity and explicitness.12 But in this 


12 For the double occurrence of eipt in the formula for truth — one occurrence for the facts, 
one for the alleged facts or descriptive content that is supposed to correspond - see, in 
addition to the quotation from Aristotle in n. 7 above, Plato, Crat. 385 B 7 odtoc (sc. 6 
MOOG) S¢ Gv ta Gvta AEyN Oe Eotiv, dAnAMjo Sc 8° Av de odk Eotwv, wevdtic “The state- 
ment which says of what is the case that it is (so), is true; the one which says that it is not 
(so) is false.’” The standard formula is also reflected in Euthydemus 284A-C, Theaet. 188D, 
Soph. 263B, but in these dialogues Plato gives the veridical construction a special twist 
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second occurrence, (things are in fact) as you say that they are, there is no 
semblance of a copula construction. Nor do we find any in the typical 
examples of the participial construction illustrated below, in §4. 

I conclude this preliminary survey of the veridical construction and related 
forms with three examples to show how the verb may express a command, 
a prediction, or an indirect question concerning the future course of events. 


7 Il. 8.523 
05 Eotw, Tpdec peyarrtopss, dc dyopevoo 
(Let us camp in the plain, and keep a steady watch....) 
“Let it be thus, high-hearted men of Troy, as I tell you.” 
(Lattimore) 
8 Il. 18.266 
GAN’ topev rpoti dotv, tifeo9Eé por d5e yap Zotar 
“Let us go into the town; believe me; thus it will happen” 
(followed by a correct prediction by Polydamas of the disasters 
of the next day) 
(Lattimore) 
9 Il. 4.14 
Tets 62 opal dyed Srac Eotar 145s Epya 
‘“Let us consider then how these things shall be accomplished” 
(namely, whether to renew the war or let the opponents be 
reconciled). 
(Lattimore) 


Only in 7 do we have a sentence form that satisfies our definition of the 
veridical construction, since only in this case do we find a clause of compari- 
son with verb of saying. In 8 such a comparison is implicit in the use of dds, 
and to this extent the construction is implicitly veridical. (In terms of formal 
syntax we may say that the underlying structure of 8 is “It will happen so, 
as J tell you,”’ with zeroing of the second clause.) In 9, however, we do not 
have a veridical construction, since 6mwc here introduces not a comparison 
but a clause of indirect question: ““How will these things turn out? Let us 
think it over.” (The following verses articulate two alternative courses of 
events between which the gods may choose.) The essive clause here is of 
the same form as in the veridical construction: the syntax of the verb is 
absolute and the underlying subject is sentential. But the third syntactic 


in order to bring out the paradox of ‘‘saying or thinking what-is-not”’ (or in order to 
formulate his solution to this paradox, in the Sophist). We have the double occurrence 
earlier in Protagoras’ formula for Man the Measure: ravt@v xpnudtov pétpov ... tdv 
pév Svtwv do Kotiv, tv 5 odK Svtav dc OdK Eotiv. And compare Melissus’ phrase in 
Chapter VI, sentence 127 ci yap Eott... Soa gaciv of &v8parnor elvar GANS. 
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condition of the veridical, the comparative construction of essive clause with 
clause of saying or thinking, is not present. We have in effect a generalized 
Type V existential use of sipi in 9, closely related to but not actually an 
instance of the veridical construction. 


§3. RESTRICTING THE DEFINITION OF 
THE VERIDICAL CONSTRUCTION. 
FORMAL VARIANTS, AND THE CONTRAST 
WITH EXISTENTIAL TYPE V 


The nine Homeric and classical examples cited so far exhibit a number of 
formal variations, and others will be noted in this section and the next. 
Some but not all of these variants have the effect of excluding the veridical 
nuance, so that the verb be no longer has the sense of “is true” or “‘is the 
case’, Our problem is to restrict the definition in such a way that it picks 
out just those cases where the veridical construction (as defined above) and 
the veridical nuance coincide. Intuitively we see that these are the cases where 
the clause of saying or thinking refers to a statement or to its cognitive 
analogue, an act of knowing or thinking-so. But it is not clear how this 
restriction can be formulated in syntactic terms. If by “‘veridical proper”’ 
we mean the case where veridical construction and veridical nuance coincide, 
it may be that the veridical proper is an irreducibly semantic concept and 
that all we can do is locate it within the veridical construction as formally 
defined. 

Of our nine examples so far, two may be ignored as dubiously veridical: 
neither 6 nor 9 exhibits the formal mark of a comparative construction. 
In 5 and 8 the comparison is implicit, but I assume that the implication is 
clear enough for this to make no essential difference. Thus we have seven 
examples illustrating a diversity of “propositional attitudes” on the part of 
the speaker, ranging from the admission that the facts are as stated in 1-3, 
to a promise to fulfill a request in 4, a wish that the facts may be as stated in 5, 
a command that orders be carried out in 7, and a prediction concerning 
things to come in 8. Only in the first three examples, and to a lesser degree 
in 5 and 8, is the term “‘veridical” strictly appropriate. However, for lack of 
a better term I shall continue to call “veridical construction” the sentence 
type already defined: namely, a comparative construction joining an essive 
clause (with sipi construed absolutely, with sentential subject) and a clause 
of saying or thinking, including predicting, requesting, commanding, knowing 
and believing. For simplicity we may describe the latter, which contains a 
verb of saying or thinking, as the intentional clause, where “‘intentional”’ 
points to the different ways in which a speaker may project or intend a 
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situation or state of affairs. In every case the essive clause will express the 
realization of the situation so projected.18 

In order to restrict our definition now to the veridical proper, we first 
note the cases which have been or should be excluded. Our formal definition 
already excludes examples like 9 above and 10 below, where the essive 
clause expresses the realization of the descriptive content of one or more 
sentences but without a comparative construction. Note that both the syntax 
and the logical function of the essive clause taken alone are the same here 
as in the veridical construction: the verb, construed absolutely, expresses 
the realization of a projected state of affairs. But the veridical construction 
requires something more: the comparison with an intentional clause. Such a 
comparison is present in 4 and 7 above, where the veridical nuance (i.e. the 
notion of truth) is nevertheless not present. Why not? Because in this case 
the intentional clause does not refer to an assertion, but to a request in 4 
and a command in 7. It is not the mood of the essive clause that is decisive 
here. In 5 the verb appears in the optative (sin) and the idea is nonetheless 
veridical (“may it be as you say’’ or “‘may what you say be true’’); in 4 the 
verb 1s in the indicative (€ota1) and the idea is not veridical (“what you ask 
for will be carried out,”’ not “‘what you say will be so’). What makes the 
difference here is the presence in 5 of a statement by the interlocutor and 
the absence of such a statement in 4. 

We could give a formal definition of the veridical proper if we could 
‘specify in syntactic terms when the intentional clause represents a statement. 
Unfortunately this cannot be done by simply specifying which verb occurs in 
the intentional clause, since &yopsba “I say” occurs both in 7 for a command 
and in 1 for an assertion. And in the implicit comparisons of 5 and W no 
verb of saying occurs. Still, the occurrence of certain verbs in the intentional 
clause may serve to rule out the veridical nuance: for example, verbs meaning 
“to order” or “to urge’’, like xeAsvetc in 4. But the deep criterion for 
distinguishing the veridical proper from other sentences of the same general 
form is whether the verb of saying or thinking in the intentional clause takes 
as its object a clause of the unmarked indicative, i.e. of unqualified truth 
claim. (See Chapter V §§2—2a.) The possibility of a formal definition of the 
veridical proper thus depends upon the possibility of an adequate theory 
of moods for the deep structure of indirect discourse after verbs of saying 
or thinking. I cannot provide such a theory, and hence J cannot provide a 
formal definition of the veridical proper. What I have to offer is only the 
general principle that should guide such a theory. Insofar as the unmarked 


13 Ernst Tugendhat has pointed out to me that Wittgenstein envisaged Just such a general- 
ization of the notion of the realization of a projected state of affairs. See his Philosophical 
Investigations §§437-65 and Philosophische Grammatik §§85ff. 
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indicative is accepted as the fundamental case in a general theory of moods 
(as I proposed in Chapter V), the veridical proper represents the fundamental 
case of the general veridical construction as I have defined it. The notion of 
truth or the veridical nuance for stpt will coincide with the veridical con- 
struction in just those instances where the intentional clause implies a truth 
claim for the sentence or sentences that are imbedded as object for the verb 
of saying or thinking — a truth claim which is affirmed by the subject of the 
intentional verb, regardless whether he is the speaker of the whole sentence 
or the interlocutor or someone else, i.e. regardless whether the intentional 
verb is in first, second, or third person. This principle picks out those cases 
where the intentional clause means “‘I state that...,"" “I think that...,” or 
“TF know that....” In other words, within the veridical construction the 
veridical proper is found in those sentences where the clause with sipt is 
compared to a clause of statement, whether this statement occurs in uttered 
speech or in the silent discourse of the soul with itself (to borrow Plato’s 
phrase).!4 7 

Beyond this we cannot give a general analysis but must stick to cases. 
We return to the formal variants on the veridical construction as defined. 

The general structure is a compound sentence form joining an essive and 
an intentional clause. Formally, there are at least three possibilities for the 
connection between the clauses: (i) in the standard form, the essive clause is 
principal, with the intentional conjoined by comparative particles like obtw 
and «bc; (ii) the intentional clause appears as principal with the essive clause 
as its object or parenthetical modifier, and (iii) the essive clause appears 
alone, and the intentional correlate must be understood from the context. 

Type (i), with the essive as primary clause, is illustrated in 1-4 and 7 above. 
We have type (ili), with the essive alone expressed, in 5, 6 and 8. Type (ii), with 
the essive clause construed as object of or as parenthetical to the intentional 
verb, is perhaps the most common of all. In addition to 9 above we have 
sentences such as the following: 


14 The problem is complicated by the fact that in a clause of saying, like “‘I say to you 
that p,’” we have only the most basic, declarative operation on the underlying sentence p, 
whereas in a clause of thinking, like ‘‘I remember that p’’ or ‘‘I know that p,’’ we have a 
more complex epistemic operator. The common feature, which is all that concerns us here, 
is that both the latter and the former operations affirm (or leave unaltered) the elementary 
truth claim of p, unlike ‘‘I wonder whether p,”’ “‘I wish that p,”’ or ‘‘Bring it about that p.’’ 
It seems probable that this common semantic feature can be correlated with syntactic 
peculiarities in the treatment of the embedded sentence p, in Greek as in English. In 
English, these peculiarities will usually show up in verb ending or word order, but some- 
times only in the intonation of p. I cannot undertake the analysis for Greek, except to 
point out that a clause of thinking will often be followed by an independent sentence 
(or sentences) in the unmarked indicative which spell out the thought, just as in the case 
of a clause of saying. See examples 11 and 13. 
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10 i], 2.252 
obdé ti mo oda lSpEev Sams Sota téh5e Epya, 
4 eb he Kaka vootioopev vies “Ayatdv 
““We do not even know clearly how these things will be accom- 
plished, 
whether we... shall win home well or badly” 
(Lattimore) 
11 ZI. 9.527 
Hépvypar t6de Epyov éyh méAa1, of tt véov ye, 
O>¢ tiv: év & bptv épéwo 
‘For I remember this action of old, it is not a new thing, 
and how it went, ... I will tell it among you.” 
7 (Lattimore) 
12 Od. 21.212 
opdiv 6°, d> Eoetai nEp, GAnVeinv Katarse@ 
**To you then I will truly tell what shall hereafter be” 
(Palmer) 
13 Od. 19.312 
GAA por 05° dvd Sopdv dtetat, dc Eoetai rep 
“But yet the thought is in my heart how it will really be”’ 


(Palmer) 


Notice that the veridical word actually occurs in 12, but the truth in 
question happens to be a promise or resolve on Odysseus’ part to reward his 
faithful helpers. Thus it appears that the word “truth”, like the veridical 
construction itself, has promissory as well as declarative applications. 

The last examples also show how the intentional clause may be constituted 
by a verb of thinking — of memory in 11, of imagination or conviction in 13 — 
as well as by a verb of statement. The parallel is underscored in 11, where 
the verb of thinking is followed by one of saying (6pém). 11-13 satisfy our 
conditions for the veridical construction but 10 does not: instead of com- 
parative syntax for the essive clause we have an indirect question, as in 9 above. 

In 11—13 the speaker of the essive clause is also the subject of the intentional 
verb of saying or thinking. This point deserves attention, since one might 
suppose that the primary function of the veridical use of sipi was the endorse- 
ment in a dialogue situation of what the interlocutor had asserted, as when 
Zott odtw functions like “Yes”. (Compare sic as “Yes” in Latin.) So a 
reader. under the influence of the speech-acts theory of language might 
conclude that the basic correspondence relation implied by the comparative 
clauses with éoti was, after all, a correspondence between speaker and 
speaker, or between an act of assertion and an act of endorsement or re- 
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assertion, and not at all a correspondence between saying-so and being-the- 
case. But this conclusion would be a mistake. As Alexander Mourelatos has 
observed, in a dialogue situation the communication of truth involves a 
relation between three terms: “‘A, the facts; B, the informer; C, the interested 
party.” 15 We may formulate this more precisely as a triadic relation between 
A what is the case, B what the speaker asserts, and C what the hearer accepts. 
If C coincides with B, that is, if the hearer accepts the speaker’s statement as 
true, that is because he believes that B coincides with A. So he can express his 
agreement by saying ott ofta, “it is so (as you say it is).” But the speaker- 
hearer agreement between C and B is based upon the prior semantic agree- 
ment believed to obtain between B and A: the correspondence between word 
and deed, between statement and fact, remains decisive. This is clear in 
examples like 11-13, where the speaker-hearer relation plays no direct part 
in the comparative construction. The speaker says how things were or will be, 
and he underscores his own statement by insisting “I tell it like it is’’.1® 

In a further variant we have the verb of saying taken up in nominalized 
form as subject of the essive clause: 


14 I], 24,56 
ely Kev Kal toto tedv Exoc 
“What you have said could be true’’?’ 
(Lattimore) 


In these variants we find an alternation between an adverb or adverbial 
conjunction a> (@de, S6mm@¢) and the pro-word té (tds, toto), with the 
latter occasionally filled out by the general dummy-noun épya. or Epyov (as 
in later Greek by mpGyuo or ypfipa). 

It is not entirely a matter of convenience how many of these variants we | 
classify under the veridical construction. In transformational terms, a con- 
struction which does not satisfy our definition of the veridical can be 
meaningfully described as a formal variant on this construction only if it 
can be derived from the veridical by a well-defined transformation. Thus 14 
can count as a transform of the veridical construction because tedov Ex0c 
“your word” can be analyzed as a nominalization of the intentional clause 


15 The Route of Parmenides (New Haven, 1970), p. 63. 

16 In some circumstances, for example in the use of the veridical construction for the 
expression of a wish (“‘so be it!’’), an interchange of speakers is normally required. But 
the triadic structure remains, What the hearer wishes (C) is for the facts (A) to be as the 
speaker has asserted or proposed (B). In other words, he expresses his acceptance of the 
content of the first speaker’s utterance by wishing for its fulfillment in deed. 

17 So also in a promissory clause: Od. 11.348 tobto pév ott 31 Eotat Exoc ‘*The queen’s 
word will be fulfilled (as I am king in Phaeacia.)’’. Again we have a parallel use of teAém: 
Od, 19,309 ai yap toto, Ecive, Exog teteAcopévov ein, which stands in immediate 
antithesis to the more properly veridical example in 13 above. 
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_ “(what) you have said,” and the latter in turn derived from the comparative 
construction “fas you have said.” Although it does not have the surface 
structure of the veridical, the use of ein Kev in 14 is translated “‘could be 
true’ Just because the whole sentence can be understood as a paraphrase of 
“This could be as you say.” (A similar analysis can be applied to 6 above.) 
On the other hand, examples 9 and 10 are not plausibly counted as veridical 
just because they cannot be derived from the comparative construction.18 
One might be tempted to suppose that every case where cipi bears the full 
veridical nuance is also a case where the sentence can be derived from an 
underlying veridical construction. And this may be correct for the veridical 
with verbs of saying, expressed or implied. (For exceptions with verbs of 
knowing and seeming, where the veridical nuance is independent of the 
veridical construction, see below, p. 351 and n. 23). 

Without attempting to account for every case where eipi bears a veridical 
nuance, we can see that some formal variants illustrated here are plausibly 
derived from an underlying comparative construction. And this is often the 
case for the participial construction of é6v and évta as objects of verbs of 
saying and thinking, to be illustrated in the next section. What is essential 
for an analysis in terms of the veridical construction is not the explicit 
comparison but a clear articulation of the two terms in the semantic relation: 
on the one hand the intentional content, what is said, thought, or proposed; 
on the other hand, the semantic value of fulfillment, what is in fact the 
case or will actually be done. Where this coordination of intention and 
realization disappears from the construction, we move in the direction of an 
ordinary Type V use of eipi as verb of occurrence. I illustrate this shift from 
veridical to existential use by two Attic examples, only the first of which 
may properly be described as veridical. 


15 Thucydides [.132.4 
éxvvGavovto 6& Kai &é¢ tods EtAmtag nmpdoosiv t1 avtov, 
Kai Tv 66 OUTOS. 
“(The Spartan authorities) were informed that he (Pausanias) was 
even intriguing with the Helots; and such indeed was the fact 
(for he promised them freedom and citizenship).” 
(tr. Crawley) 


Since, as the context shows, the phrase t\v obtw¢ functions here as a con- 


18 Note the interaction here between the syntactic and semantic analysis. Whether a given 
sentence has the surface syntax of the veridical construction can be decided on formal 
grounds alone. And the derivation of another given sentence from an underlying veridical 
can also be given in formal terms. But whether or not such a derivation is regarded as 
plausible depends upon whether or not it gives a satisfactory interpretation of the meaning 
of the alleged transform. 
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firmation of the charges against Pausanias, we have in 15 the essential 
veridical correlation between what is alleged and what is the case. (On the 
other hand, if fv oftas were to be understood simply as introducing the 
detail of the charges without confirming their truth, we would not have an 
implicit comparison and hence no veridical construction.) No such correla- 
tion or contrast is involved in the following case. 


16 Xen. Anabasis Tif. 1.33 
Ste 5é tabta Av oxsd0v péoat Toav voKtEc 
“(The Greek officers were called to an emergency meeting.) 
When this took place, it was about midnight.” 


Here tata iv simply resumes the contents of the preceding sentences (érei 
58 navteg ovvijAGov,... &kaWECovto), without raising any further question 
of truth or fulfillment. In this case tafta #v is naturally regarded as a gener- 
alized transform of Type V, with tata as pro-word for the appropriate 
action nouns (e.g. for the meeting of the officers), As a sentence on the model 
of Type V with cipi as verb of occurrence, 16 has the semantic structure 
described in Chapter VI §20: tafita represents the descriptive content of 
the preceding sentences, while 7\v assigns the positive semantic value together 
with the tense of the underlying description (like the verb in xAayy7 fv in 
our specimen for Type V). But this semantic structure of 16 is revealed only 
by analysis, as in other cases of Type V. The correlation between word and 
fact is not articulated by the sentence form itself, as it is in 1-8 and 11-14 
above. Thus we see that the line between a Type V existential and a veridical 
construction cannot be drawn on the basis of the form of the subject 
expression alone, since tafita in 16 is formally indistinguishable from the 
subject of a true veridical. 

The distinction between a Type V and a veridical use of sipi is particularly 
clear in the following example, where the two constructions would corre- 
spond to different lexical meanings. 


17 Zi. 19.242 
adtix’ Exe’ Gua phhos Env, tetéAEato 58 Epyov 
‘“No sooner was the order given than the thing had been done.” 
(Lattimore) 


In 17 the distinctively veridical or semantic idea is expressed by tetéAcoto, 
not by Env which is here simply a verb of occurrence. In a different context, 
however, we might be inclined to take pO90¢ Env as “the word was true 
(or fulfilled)”, like ety Exog in 14 above. (And see toSto oftw Estat Enoc 
in note 17 above.) This sense is excluded by the context in 17, and perhaps 
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by the use of 690¢ in Homer generally. If acceptable, however, it would 
give us an underlying veridical construction for Env in 17,18 

Despite this sharp lexical contrast between the verb of occurrence in a 
Type V sentence like 17 and the superficially similar veridical use in 14, 
certain deeper connections between the two constructions have emerged. 
In 16 tadta iv “this took place” is not a veridical use as it stands, but all 
that is lacking for the veridical construction is some comparison to an 
utterance or thought which could be given in a coordinate clause.29 The 
generalized Type V existential tatto iv in 16 is indistinguishable from the 
essive clause of a veridical construction like oto1 taSta in 4 or tddeE 
Epyov ... TaAat (dc) fv in 11, if the essive clause is considered alone, apart 
from the clause of saying or thinking. We might almost say that the essive 
clause of the veridical construction is a Type V existential use of eit (with 
zeroing of the abstract subject noun or its replacement by té5¢ or tadta), 
and that the special feature of the veridical consists only in the inclusion 
of this clause within the comparative structure with a verb of saying or 
thinking. But although this seems a natural way to describe the veridical 
when eipi occurs in past or future tense, it does not fit so well for a present 
tense example like ott oft (@¢ ob Aéyetc): “things are so (as you say).” 
To describe ott here as a verb of occurrence is artificial, to say the least; 
and the same construction would scarcely occur with an action noun as 
subject of civi. And this assimilation of veridical to existential will not work 
at all for examples like 14 and 17, as we have seen. Hence we may admit a 
close affinity but not an identity between the use of the verb in the veridical 
construction and in a Type V existential.21 


§4, THE VERIDICAL CONSTRUCTION IN PARTICIPIAL FORM 


In the finite forms of the veridical use (as in existential Types II-VI and in 
certain sentence-operator uses of the copula) the verb occurs only in the 
third person singular. Its surface subject, if one is expressed at all, is normally 
in the neuter singular or neuter plural: tofto, tade. The participial trans- 


19 For a post-Homeric passage where 5vta uS9ov does mean “‘true tale’’, see the quotation 
from Euripides below, p. 354, under 27. 

20 For an example of this, where the whole context suggests a veridical value for what 
might otherwise be taken as verb of occurrence, see Pindar Nem. 5.31 16 6° évavtiov Eoxev 
‘It was the opposite that happened”’ (or ‘‘that was the case’’). 

21 This affinity is to be explained by the common semantic structure of veridical and 
existential uses, as pointed out in Chapter VI §20. Both in the veridical and in an existential 
Type V with generalized subject like tafta, the function of the verb is to express semantic 
fulfillment, the realization in fact or in deed of a sentential content represented either by 
the underlying subject of the verb or (in a veridical with obtw¢) by the associated clause 
of saying or thinking. 
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formation of this construction will therefore give us the neuter form éd6v or 
éé6vta for the essive clause, in some syntactic connection with a verb of saying 
and thinking. In most cases the participle will be construed as direct object 
of a verb tell, know, guess, or the like; and it will have the translation- 
meaning “‘the truth”, “the facts’, or ““what was actually the case.” 

This construction of the participle with a veridical nuance is familiar from 
Attic and particularly well attested in the Ionic prose of Herodotus. Since a 
similar use of the participle *sont- and its derivatives is found in many other 
I-E. languages, it is natural to infer that the Attic-Ionic use of the participle 
represents an inherited form from prehistoric times. 

The only objection to this inference is that the veridical participle is almost 
totally absent from Homer. But this objection will carry little weight, if one 
reflects upon the more abundant Homeric use of the finite verb in the veridi- 
cal constructions illustrated in §§2-3. The participial variant on this finite 
construction is, after all, a natural syntactic possibility of the language, and 
it is likely to be only an accident (i.e. attributable to dialectical or stylistic 
influences, or to random variation) if Homer so rarely makes use of this 
possibility. That he could do so is confirmed by the single case in which he 
does: 


18 J]. 1.70 
S¢ 761 Ta tT sOvtTA Ta T EQoGLEVa 16 7” EdvtTA 
“(The prophet Calchas) who knew all things that were, the 
things to come and the things past.” 
(Lattimore) 


For those scholars who may be inclined to depreciate the value of a single 
occurrence, in deference to the powerful but rarely avowed philological 
axiom Einmal ist ‘‘niemals”’, zweimal ist “‘immer’’, I might point out that 18 
has a certain formulaic air about it and that two variants on the verse actually 
occur in Hesiod (Theogony 32,38).22 However, this hexameter ‘“‘formula” 
is not likely to be very old (indeed, no older than the complete Iliad, in my 
opinion), in view of the nearly classical use of t& as article. What is more 
important is the clear relation between this participial construction and the 
finite forms of the veridical discussed in §§2-3. In this example the essive 
clause has been nominalized as object of the intentional clause of knowing. 
The closest parallel is to 10, where we have the same verb “know”: 
ovdé ... dpev Saws Eotar té5e Epya. But whereas we did not count 10 as 
strictly veridical because of its structure as indirect question (“How will these 
things be? We do not know’’), in 18 we are free to understand the underlying 


#2 My acquaintance with this axiom is due to my former teacher Ernst Kapp, who claimed 
to have heard of it from Wilamowitz. 
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structure as comparative. “He knew the things that will be” is a natural 
abbreviation for ‘“‘These things will be, and he knows it’’, or in other words 
‘‘He knows these things as they will be”. On the other hand, if we derived 18 
from the interrogative form, ““He knows which things will be,” the analysis 
would be exactly parallel to 10. In general, the Greek construction of the 
participle as object of the verb know seems to be ambiguous in this regard. 
I prefer a standard veridical analysis for 18 because of the examples to follow 
from Herodotus, where verbs of knowing alternate with verbs of saying.23 

In the participial construction of 18 we may, if we wish, identify the 
lexical value of iyi with the verb of occurrence of Type V: “what happens’’, 
“what is going on”. But a greater formal affinity to the veridical construction 
is indicated by the conjunction of two features: the generalized sentential 
subject for sipi (instead of the action noun in Type V) and the syntax of the 
participle as the object of an intentional verb such as know. (The former 
condition alone is not sufficient, as we saw in sentence 16; and the latter 
condition by itself gives us a quasi-veridical: see the preceding note.) But 
as we have seen, there is still an ambiguity as to whether the underlying 
structure is comparative (and hence veridical) or interrogative, as in 9 and 10. 
A similar ambiguity characterizes the next example. 


19 Lysias 1.42 
viv &° oddév Elda¢ THV ECOpévov Exeivy TH voKti 
“But since I knew nothing of what was going to happen that 
night (1 was unable to take precautions).”’ 


In such uses we often find the suppletive verb of occurrence yiyvopot with 
or without a specifically veridical suggestion.24 


23 For a Homeric example with verb of knowing where the sense is veridical but the 
construction clearly interrogative see Od. 24.159 ob6€ t1c Hweiwv dbvato yvOvat tov é6vta 
**None of us was able to recognize who he was’’ (namely, Odysseus when he returned in 
disguise), where we have a regular participial transform of the direct question tig éott; 
**Who is he?’’ (I owe this example to Friedrich Solmsen.) There is a clear affinity between 
this use and the veridical proper: the point of the remark was the difficulty of identifying 
Odysseus in disguise, i.e. of knowing who he really was. I would classify this with 9 and 10 
among the near-veridicals. But whereas in 9 and 10 the subject of eipi is sentential in form, 
in Od. 24.159 it is a person. In fact the underlying syntax of é6vto here is the copula of 
personal identity described in Chapter IV §12. Hence this example satisfies none of our 
formal conditions for the veridical construction. Yet there is a clear contrast between 
*“who he was’’ and ‘‘who he seemed to be,’’ which accounts for the veridical nuance here. 
What is common to Od. 24.159 and to 18 above is the construction of the participle 
after a verb of knowing or perceiving. This construction, which is optional in Homer, 
becomes standard in later prose. And as a result we find a more generalized use of quasi- 
veridicals like yv@va1... 0vta: e.g. TikKovce Kbpov év KiArixig ovte ‘‘He heard that Cyrus 
was in Cilicia’? (Xen. Anab. 1.4.5). Such quasi-veridicals represent a partial overlap 
between the veridical nuance and the copula construction; see further §5 below. 
24 See Iliad 12.69 é9éAoyu Kal abttika toto yevéoSor ,where the reference of tobto is 
spelled out by a following infinitival clause. This is a borderline case; the use of the 
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The dictionary examples of the veridical nuance, where the participle is 
translated as “truth”, “fact”? or the like, represent a special case of this 
participial construction where the participle is in present tense and hence 
will not usually be rendered as a verb of occurrence. In Attic the plural 
ta Svto (like ta 26vto. in 18) is well attested with the veridical sense, and we 
also find the singular form in adjectival agreement with Adyog. (See below 
on sentence 27.) Herodotus uses only the singular in this sense, but he seems 
to use it more frequently than any other classical author. I shall illustrate 
the Herodotean use of the participle in detail, since it provides a relatively 
large and stylistically homogeneous sample that shows just how the parti- 
cipial syntax answers point for point to the construction of the finite verb 
which we have described in §§2—3, except that we rarely have a clear case of 
comparative structure with the participle. 

Powell’s Lexicon lists 10 examples of to édv as “‘the truth’, and two 
occurrences of tov &6vta, Adyov “the true story”. Of the 10 instances of the 
veridical participle alone, three occur as direct object of a verbum dicendi, 
four more as direct object of a verbum sentiendi (including “‘hear” as well as 
“ouess’”, “learn”, etc.). In one case (21) we have the two constructions com- 
bined for a single occurrence of the participle. 


20 Hdt. V. 50.2 


ypsov yap pty pt Agyetv 10 édv, PovAdpEevév ye Lraptintag 
éEayayetv &5 thv “Aoinv 


‘He should not have told the truth, if he wanted to lead the 
Spartans on an expedition into Asia.” 


21 VI.37.2 
WLOyls KOTE LASOV TOV Tic NpsoBuTEpOV sizes TO EdV 


“Finally one of the elders understood and said what it was 
(declared what the utterance meant: to $éAe1 tO Exoc eizat).” 


intentional verb ‘‘I would wish’’ suggests a veridical structure in the wider sense illustrated 
above by sentences 5 and 6. But we might also regard this simply as a generalized Type V 
use of ysvéoGai as verb of occurrence, with sentential subject. (The standard Type V use, 
with an action noun as subject, appears in the immediately following context: //. 12.71 
raMweic 6 yévntat.) In Attic yiyvoyat is frequently used as mutative-kinetic suppletive 
for cit in a generalized Type V existential with sentential subject, analogous to Sts tabdta 
fv in 16 above: Lysias 1.10 oSta@c Eyiyveto, 13.15 obk Eoacav éxitpéwerv Tabta yevéo9at. 
Only when the participle is construed with a verb of saying or thinking do we have a clear 
approximation to the veridical construction, as in 18 and 19; so in Lysias 1.18 611 éya 
TAVTA EIHV NTEMVGLEVOS TH YryVvOpeEVG év ti oikig “‘that I had learned everything that went 
on in the house.’’ In this last case the context is explicitly veridical: katetnoboav &xavta 
THANG, ... wyedor 58 pydév etc. 
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22 VI.50.3 
KAconévns... etpeto tov Kptov 8 tt of ein otvopa: 6 5é of tO 
&0vV E~pace 
““Cleomenes asked Crius his name, and the latter told him what 
it was (told him the truth).”’ 


Note that in 22, and perhaps in 21, the veridical 26v answers to an interroga- 
tive copula: ti of cin otvopa,; “What was his name?’’. We have here a quasi- 
veridical use and in 22 a case of the overlap between copula (or copula- 
possessive) construction and veridical nuance which is discussed in the next 
section. 


23 VII.209.1 
axkodav dé EépEng obk elyse ovpParéoSar 16 &dv, Sti napeo- 
KEVaCOVTO > dnodedpevoi te kai GnoAéovtes Katd Sbvaptv 
“When Xerxes heard this, he was unable to guess the truth (what 
was going on), namely that the Spartans were preparing to die 
and to kill to the best of their ability.” 


The other three Herodotean examples of the participle as object of verba 
sentiendi are: si ... ob tO E0v &kyKoas “If what you have heard is true” 
(V.106.4); totoi te Asyopévotol tpdtEpov ... otadpadpusvoc Kal TH &dve7t 
‘judging both by his former counsels and by the circumstances of the case” 
(VII.237.2, after Rawlinson); éxetpopevor 5& EFépaSov mav 10 édv “by 
asking further they learned the whole story” (IEX.11.3). 

In an eighth occurrence, the participle is construed in close association 
with a verb of speaking: 


24 1.30.3 
Léaov 6é oddév HxoBarsboas, GAAG TH EOvT YpNOdpEsvoc AéyEt 
‘Solon stooped to no flattery, but spoke in reliance on the truth.” 


In two remaining examples the veridical participle is construed adverbially ; 
in the first of these the underlying comparative construction is clear. 


25 1.97.1 
mrEbdvog 58 aiel yivopévon tod Exigoitéovtos, ofa rvvSavopé- 
vav tag Sikas &roBaivetv Kata tO sv. 
“The number of complaints brought before him (sc. Deioces) 
continually increasing, as people learnt more and more the fair- 


ness of his judgments.”’ 
(Rawlinson) 


The construction is literally: They learned that Deioces’ judgments proceeded 
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according to the facts (of the case), i.e. he judged the rights and obligations 
of the contending parties to be as they were in fact. 


26 IV.32 
el 51) tH E6vt ye “Opnpos tadta ta Enea Exoince 


“(Hesiod mentions the Hyperboreans, and Homer also does so 
in the Epigoni,) if Homer is really the author of that poem.” ° 


Sentence 26 illustrates the frozen, parenthetical use of the participle in dative 
or adverbial form, like in fact or actually in English. So we find t é6vt1 and 
Svtwsg as standard adverbs in Attic. (See Thucyd. IV.28.2, VILH.92.11, 
Ar. Clouds 86, etc. &6vtmc in this sense is an almost certain correction in 
Hdt. VII.143.1.) The underlying veridical construction in 26 implies a 
contrast between the questionable assignment of the Epigoni to Homer and 
a positive semantic value (Eot1 otita@s¢ “it is so”) which Herodotus is un- 
villing to confirm. 

Finally, we have two participial examples in Herodotus of a variant already 
illustrated from Homer for the finite verb. In 14 we saw that the verb of 
saying in nominalized form (in that case noc) might be construed as subject 
for a veridical sipi (meaning “‘is true”’, “is realized in fact’). In Herodotus 
as in Attic authors this predicative construction with a finite form of sipi 
is rare or unattested, but the corresponding attributive use of the participle 
in 6 Ov AOYOs is well known: 


27 1,116.5 
6 6& GydpEvos Eo Tac avayKas ofta 57 Epatve tov &6vtTa AdyoV | 


“‘When he (sc. the cowherd) was brought to torture, he revealed 
the true story.” 


So also tTOv é6vta Aéyetv Adyov “to tell the true tale” in Hdt. 1.95.1. For 
Attic examples see od« Svta Adyov ... Evvé8nka; in Ar. Frogs 1052, tov 
Svta 6° ciog pOSov Eur. El. 346 (cited LSJ s.v. eipi A.3).26 

In this variant the verb sipi seems to predicate truth as a property of 


25 For the immediately preceding context of 26 see sentence 82 in Chapter IV §17. 

6 This variant or transform of the veridical construction is surely one ingredient among 
others in the elaborately ambiguous syntax of the opening sentence of Heraclitus’ own 
MOyos: tod S& Adyou tobS’ &vtocg dei &Ebvetor yivovtat GvSpwxo1 Kai mpda9ev i 
dkoboat xai dKobcoavtes 16 mpdtov (fr. 1), ‘Although this word is true (forever)....” 
Note the typical connection of édv in this construction with AGyosg on the one hand, 
Evvinutand dxobw on the other. Compare Herodotus’ phrase dxobav odk elys ovpParto9at 
16 &dv in 23 above. : 
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statements: The story which you tell is true. But this is not logically distinct 
from the more typical veridical construction with which we began in §2: 
cout tabta oftw a> ob Aéyetg ‘These things are (in fact) as you say.” 
A story is true if and only if it states the facts as they are. The use of veridical 
eipi for expressing the truth of statements, as in 27, may be lexically or 
stylistically distinct from the use of the verb to express a fact, situation, 
or event, as in 1-4 in §2 (or in a Type V construction as verb of occurrence), 
But the underlying structure of the veridical use is the same in nearly every 
case: Things are (will be, were...) as you say (propose, believe...). And the 
connections between the uses for truth and for occurrence, which were noted 
in the last section, are fully confirmed from Herodotus. If we read through 
the context that follows sentence 27, we see that tov é6vta Adyov — the true 
story of Cyrus’ childhood — is rendered again by dAnS9sin in the next sentence 
and two paragraphs later by 16 yeyovdg “what happened” and 16 xpfiypa 
“the fact”, “the deed” (Hdt. 1.118.1). The Adyos is ov (“true’’) just because 
it relates tO E6v “‘what is the case” or tO yeyovéc ‘what has occurred’’. 


§5. THE VERIDICAL USE AND THE COPULA CONSTRUCTION 


At the end of Section 3 we noted that the essive clause of the veridical con- 
struction, considered alone, could often be interpreted as a generalized Type V 
use Of iyi as existential verb of occurrence: tatta fv “these things took 
place,” Estat tad (Epya) “these things will take place.” It is only the com- 
parison with a clause of saying or thinking that distinguishes such a use as 
properly veridical. The verb itself can be regarded simply as the sentence 
operator (“it occurs that’’) defined in Chapter VI §15. But it would be a 
mistake to assume that there is any necessary or general connection between 
the veridical nuance and this particular existential use of the verb. The most 
distinctive feature of the veridical construction is the correlation between 
an intentional clause (of saying, thinking, etc.) and an essive clause with sit. 
The use of eipi in the essive clause may be a Type V existential, but it may 
also be a locative-existential (as in sentence 138 in Chapter VI §23) or an 
ordinary instance of the nominal copula. In the latter case what we have in 
the essive clause is a use of the verb as copula, upon which a veridical nuance 
has been superimposed by the expressed or implied comparison with a clause 
of saying or thinking. 

I shall illustrate this overlap between the veridical use and the copulative 
construction both for first-order and for sentence-operator uses of the 
nominal copula. First of all, however, let us consider a special case of what 
I have called the adverbial copula, as an example of ambiguity between the 
copula, existential, and veridical constructions. 
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28 77. 11.838 
mac vt Gp’ oi téd5e Epya; ti PéCopev, Ebpbxvd’ fipac; 
“But how shall this be, my lord Eurypylos, what shall we do?” 
(after Lattimore) 


In Chapter IV §22 this verse was cited as specimen 111, in the context of 
a discussion of the adverbial copula. We see now that it might better be 
regarded as a Type V existential with cipti as verb of occurrence: “How shall 
these things come about?” But we must also take note of the parallel to 
clauses of doubt and deliberation as in 10 above: 6nmc¢ Eotal tade Epya 
“(We do not know) how these things will be accomplished.” In the present 
example té5e Epya refers back to Eurypylus’ request to Patroclus to heal 
his wound. In this context the first clause in 28 might be rendered ““How 
can your proposal be carried out?” or “How can it be realized?” This 
rendering serves to bring out the similarity to the promissory or conditional 
use of the verb in response to a request, in 4 and 6 above. In 28 as in 6, 
it is possible to describe the construction as veridical in a wide sense if we 
interpret té5e ~pya (and toto in the earlier example) as meaning “‘the 
action which you propose.” In a passage of this kind we may speak at most 
of an implicit veridical construction, since the correlation between the essive 
clause and an understood clause of saying is not expressed in the surface 
structure of the text. 

We have a direct case of overlap between veridical nuance and copula 
construction in sentence 22 cited in §4. There the apparently standard 
veridical use of the participle 6 6& of 10 Ov Egpacs “He told him the truth” 
is indistinguishable from an indirect transformation of the preceding question 
etpeto 6 ti (=i) of ety obvopa “He asked (Crius) what was his name.” 
The answer might equally well be rendered “‘He told him what his name was.” 
On this reading the underlying construction of the verb is copula-possessive: 
tO Svopa pot got1 Kptdc “My name is Crius’’. In the next example we have 
a pure case of the first-order nominal copula with a superimposed construc- 
tion that again suggests the veridical value. 


29 Aeschylus Septem 592 
od yap Soxetv dptotoc, GAA” elvar 9éAeEL 
*““He wants not to appear but to be the noblest.” 


The underlying construction involves a contrast between He is noblest and 
the same kernel structure transformed by the verb operator seems: He seems 
to be noblest. (Both of these forms serve in turn as operands for a second 
verb operator He wants (to be X), but we need not consider this second 
transformation here.) Now the operator seems is equivalent to a contrasted 
clause of thinking: He seems (to them) to be X is a paraphrase equivalent of 
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They believe that he is X. (This is even more obvious in Greek than in English 
because of the double use of Soxeiv.) What makes 29 the most famous pre- 
Platonic expression of the contrast between Being and Seeming is the analogy 
to an underlying veridical structure: (What he wants is) to be in fact X, 
just as men think he is. But in this case Aeschylus has given the structure 
special twist: Amphiaraus wants to be noble in fact, and he does not care 
what people think (hence he wears no blazon on his shield). Notice that this 
seems-is contrast can be imposed upon any copula use of be, and indeed upon 
any verb in the language. In such a contrast the veridical value of sipt is 
entirely independent of the veridical construction as defined in §2: it relies 
only on the fundamental truth claim of the sentential form (which need not 
be expressed by an indicative verb, as we see from the use of the infinitive 
elvat in 29). 

A more direct suggestion of the veridical construction in the use of a 
second-order copula (with a nominalized verb as subject) is illustrated by 
another passage in the same play: 


30 Ibid. 224 
Et. xet8apyia yap éott tig ebnpagtiac 
LATHP, yovt) Latfipoc: 5° Exe Adyos. 
Xo. got1 Yeod 8 Et’ iayds KaSoneptépa. 
‘“Fteocles: Obedience is the mother of success, the wife of safety. 
So goes the tale. 
Chorus: It is (true). But the strength of god is higher still.” 


The isolated verb éott here (like an emphatic efvat; or dév elvat; in Modern 
Greek) has in effect the syntax of the copula from the preceding construction: 
“Yes, obedience is indeed the mother of success.” But probably it also 
receives the full lexical value of the veridical from the contrast with the verb 
of saying that is reflected in 63° Eyer Adyos (=Hde Aéyouvot “so they say”). 
The next example is the only non-philosophical passage listed in LSJ for 
the veridical value associated with a finite form of stpt: 


31 Thucyd. I.10.2 

"ASnvaiwv 5 16 adtd tobto maddvtwv dutAaciav av tiv dv- 
vapiv sixdCecSat dnd tig pavepiic Sweas THI¢ TOAEWS TF EOTIV 
“(If Sparta was left in ruins, one would find no visible evidence 
of her former power.) Whereas, if Athens were to suffer the same 
misfortune, I suppose that any inference from the appearance 
presented to the eye would make her power to have been twice 
as great as it is.” 

(Crawley) 
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As the translation suggests, we have an underlying copulative use of éott 
with Sbvapicg as subject and a predicate like peyaAn “great” (understood 
from Sixdaciav, and from the general context): The power of Athens is great, 
but it would be thought to be twice as great. The concluding Eottv of the 
sentence as it stands represents this underlying copula syntax, but the lexical 
value of the verb is reinforced by the veridical correlation with the verb of 
thinking sixafecat, just as elvar is contrasted with doxeiv in 29. 

I want to suggest that there is always some such contrast expressed or 
implied — between what a thing is and what it seems, between what it is and 
what it is said or thought to be — when the veridical value “‘is true”’ is asso- 
ciated with a copula construction. We can only speculate on the wider 
structure of Aristotle’s example, ofov 611 Zot: LoKpatys povotKkds, Ott 
&dn9éo “As when we say ‘Socrates is musical’, (meaning) that it is true” 
(Met.A.7,1017°33), since no context is provided. From this and the other 
two illustrations which he gives, we gather only that an initial ott or obK 
Zott (in a copula construction) is interpreted by Aristotle as affirmation or 
denial of the sentence as a whole, in other words as an assertion of its truth 
or falsity, in contrast with a non-initial negation that bears only on the 
predicate: St1 Eott Lwkpatys od AgvKdc, Sti GANVEs “When we say ‘Socrates 
is not-pale’, meaning that this is true.” Initial negation, on the other hand, 
signifies sentence-negation or falsity: 10 6° ob Zottv 7] StdpEtpos ObppEeTpos, 
5t1 wetdoc ‘or when we say “The diagonal is not commensurable’, meaning 
that it is false.”” The freedom of Greek word order here permits a diversity 
of stylistic nuance and emphasis which we must render by stress and intona- 
tion in English. But the initia] position of £071 or obdK Eott will not by itself 
suffice to assign a distinct syntactic or logical value to such a sentence form. 
Although initial position for the copula always suggests a certain emphasis, 
it is easy to see by running through a few pages of Herodotus or Plato that 
this emphasis need not be strictly veridical, any more than it need be 
existential. The first example of an initial copula in Herodotus, at 1.2.1, is 
einoav 8° dv otto Kpiitec “(certain Greeks, with whose names they are 
unacquainted,) but who would probably be Cretans” (transl. Rawlinson). 
The first Herodotean example of initial oti as copula seems to be I.35.2, 
Eott 6 TaparAnoin f Ka8apots totot Avédotot kai totot “EAAnot, which is 
simply a parenthetical statement of relevant information: ‘“‘Now the Lydian 
method of purifying is very nearly the same as the Greek”? (Rawlinson). 
As these examples show, in order to be able to recognize a veridical use of 
the copula, we need something more than its initial position in the sentence.27 

At this point we may recall that every use of the copula in a declarative 


27 On initial ott, see further Appendix A, pp. 424f. 
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sentence is closely associated with a truth claim that properly belongs to 
the sentence as a whole. (This holds more generally for any finite verb in a 
declarative sentence; see Chapter V §1.) Hence when the copula takes the 
conspicuous initial position, there is a natural tendency for this implicit truth 
claim to come to the fore. And it seems to be this fact which Aristotle is 
referring to in the remarks previously quoted. But we have the specifically 
veridical idea only if the sentence or its context suggests some correlation 
with an act of statement, belief or the like. If this correlation is lacking, we 
can speak only of a certain asseverative or assertive nuance that is associated 
with initial position for the copula.28 

I list a few examples of the emphatic initial copula in Attic, some of which 
involve a direct expression of the notion of truth, some involve a veridical 
correlation in the context, while others may be regarded simply as an 
emphatic assertion: 


32 Soph. Ajax 664 
GAA’ Bot” GANS 7 BpotHv rapouta 
“But the proverb of mankind is true” (namely, there is no profit 
in an enemy’s gift). 


33 Plato Parmenides 128 C 2 
ov Tavtanaciv obtw GEpvdvetat TO ypdppa, Hote Gnep od 
Aéyetg Stavon§éev ypagiivat... got, 58 16 ye GANGES Bot Ge1d 
tig tadta TH Tlappevidov Adya. 
“The work was not intended quite as solemnly as you say.... 
It is in fact (only) a defense of Parmenides’ doctrine.”’ 


34 Xen. Anab. VI.1.6 
6 5° Exsos tExviKds noc, Kai... EEMEpov wc teGvynKdta ‘Fv 58 
ODdEV TETOVOMG. 


28 A similarly emphatic assertive or affirmative role of the initial copula in Latin was 
recognized long ago as a stylistic device by Marouzeau, who called it ‘‘attribution 
affirmative’’, See La phrase a verb ‘‘étre’’ en latin (1910), pp. 43-51; L’ordre des mots en 
latin (1953), pp. 35f. Marouzeau is careful to point out, however, that initial position for 
the copula may have several other stylistic motivations, including emphasis on the tense 
or delaying the repetition of a predicate expression from the end of a preceding sentence. 

In connection with Latin we may also note the overlap of veridical and copula construc- 
tion, or at least the strong asseverative use of the copula, that is suggested by the etymology 
of Latin sons (=I1.-E, *sont-, the participle of *es-): ‘“‘coupable’, terme juridique qui 
s’applique a ‘l’étant’, a celui ‘qui est réellement’ (l’auteur du délit)’’, Benveniste, Problémes 
de linguistique générale, p. 188. So also Brugmann, Syntax des einf. Satzes p. 73: ‘‘sons 
‘schuldig, straflich’ (‘der es gewesen ist, der Tater’)’’. For derivatives of the J.-E, participle 
*sont- which reflect a similar legal-religious use of “‘being’’ for ‘“being the guilty one’’, see 
English sin, German Sinde (Ernout-Meillet, Dict. étym. s.v. sons). And compare the 
Hittite formula of confession cited above, n. 6. 
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“(The Thracian warrior in mock combat) fell in a tricky way... 
And they carried him off as dead. But in fact he had suffered 
no harm.” 


35 Soph. Ajax 466 
obd« Eott todpyov TANTOV 
“No, that cannot be borne.” 


36 Eur. Iph. in Tauris 721 
GA’ Eotiv, Eotiv,  Atav Svorpacia 
Mav $150bo0 petaBpoAdc, Stav toYH 
“(The oracle of Apollo has not destroyed you yet, though you 
stand near to death.) But in fact (or in possibility?) extreme 
misfortune veers to the other extreme when the event arrives.” 


Only in 33 is the assertive force of initial ott supported by an explicit 
veridical contrast with a verb of saying (od ... dep ob Aéyetg). But in 34 
a similar contrast is clearly suggested: They acted as if he were dead, and 
the audience believed it for a moment, but in fact.... (For the use of the 
periphrastic construction here precisely in order to exploit the veridical- 
assertive value of sipi, see Chapter IV §17.) In 36 there is a vaguer contrast 
between the despair of Orestes and the hopeful assertion of Pylades: Your 
death seems imminent, but the gods have (or may have?) surprises in store. 
(Again the periphrastic construction is motivated by the assertive - and 
perhaps potential — value of ott.) 29 In 32 the initial position for the copula 
serves to underline the “‘veridical’’ recognition that what men proverbially 
say has proved true in the present case of the sword which Ajax received 
from Hector. In 35, on the other hand, we have simply the violent rejection 
of an envisaged course of action, where any intentional-essive correlation — 
is left entirely implicit. 


§6. HOMERIC PARALLELS TO THE VERIDICAL USE OF THE COPULA 


In the last section we saw how an explicitly veridical construction for the 
copula shades off into cases which are scarcely more than emphatic assertions. 
Since all of the examples cited are from classic prose and poetry, I here note 
by way of appendix a few Homeric parallels. We have already mentioned the 
quasi-veridical use of the participle after a verb of knowing or perceiving. 
29 In many cases a repeated initial ott will have existential force, as in Soph. Philoctetes 
1241 Eatw 15 Eotiw Sc os Kw@AvCEL TO Sp&v, Demosth. 18.308 Eot1 yap, Eotiv hovyia 
dixaia Kai cvupépovos. ti mOAE1 ... GAA’ od TadtHY Obtoc GyeLt THY Tovyxiav (cited by 
Fraenkel, Beobachtungen zu Aristophanes, p. 79 n., who also quotes two examples of 


repeated gota 146° Eota1 in the promissory veridical from Euripides; for this use see 
above, n. 10. 
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37 Od. 15.532 
EyV@V Yap pLV Eodvta 15dv oiwvov sdvta 
“I knew him at a glance to be a bird of omen” 
(Palmer) 


More interesting is the following example, where the idea of truth is expressed 
by the predicate adjective but underlined by an emphatic initial position 
for the copula. (The case is all the more striking since it is one of the very 
few instances in Homer of an initial ot: without existential force.) 


38 Od. 23.62 
GAN OOK EoD’ SSE phSoc Et topLIOG, he dyopevets 
**But this is no true tale you tell” 
(Palmer) 


We have a famous echo of this in Stesichorus, fr. 15 (Page): od« ot’ Etvp0C 
AGYOs odtos “That tale is not true.” Finally, there is a curious family of 
Homeric formulas some members of which illustrate a veridical nuance for 
the copula. The least problematic specimen is fliad 23.643, where Nestor 
sums up an account of his youthful exploits with the clause > not’ gov 
“Such was I once’’. Here we have not the veridical but simply an adverbial 
copula with the anaphoric oc referring back to the content of the preceding 
narrative. However, in an earlier passage the same phrase in the mouth of 
the same speaker occurs with a curious conditional. 


39 Hl, 11.762 
&c tov, ei not gov ye, pet avdpdotv 
‘That was I among men, if it ever happened.” 
(Lattimore) 


The literal sense of the conditional is “if I was really such” (si revera talis 
fuit, Ebeling). The idea expressed is less one of genuine doubt than of 
remoteness: it is probably not the accuracy of his memory which Nestor calls 
into question, but the reality of a past so far away. Thus Chantraine para- 
phrases our next example as “si ce passé a jamais été vrai” (Gramm. hom. I, 
320). In this case we have an underlying construction of the verb as nominal 
copula: 


40 I}. 3.180 
Saip abt” &ds oxe Kovaridos, ei mot Env ye 
(Agamemnon) was my brother-in-law, slut that I am — if he 
ever was!” 
(Lattimore, adapted) 
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In 39 and 40 the use of the verb is clearly copulative, with a superimposed 
veridical nuance: “‘can it have been so?”’ There is no question in either case 
of an existential or vital sense (“‘if he was ever alive’), since in 39 the speaker 
is referring to himself and in 40 Helen is referring to Agamemnon who is 
in plain sight. The situation is different in the next example, where Priam 
speaks of his dead son. 


41 Il. 24.426 
étsi o8 mot suds this, et oT Env ye, 
Anset évi weyadpoio1 Sedv 
“Because my own son, if ever I had one, 
never forgot in his halls the gods who live on Olympus.” 
(Lattimore) 


Here we may hesitate between the copula construction suggested by the 
metrical parallel to 40 (“if Hector ever was my son’’) and the equally plau- 
sible reading of the verb as an existential Type I: “if he was ever alive’’. 
The three examples of related formulas in the Odyssey suggest that the poet 
was there influenced by this second, vital-existential reading of 41.3° 

These examples may serve to confirm the possibility of an overlap between 
the copula construction and the veridical nuance in Homer, of the sort 
illustrated for post-Homeric literature in §5. The point is of some importance, 
since I will want to assume that the connection between copula and veridical 
uses of the verb is not a late development in Greek but forms part of the 
fundamental and permanent structure of the language, as do the connections 
between the veridical and the verb of occurrence.®! Accordingly, I regard 
the rarity of the copula-veridical overlap in Homer as a literary accident, 
like the uniqueness of the veridical participle illustrated in 18. Neither fact 
is particularly surprising, if we take into account the over-all rarity of the 
veridical use in Greek and the presence in Homer of an alternative expression 
for the veridical idea in the forms étedv, ETH TOUS, etc. The contrast between 
Homer and Herodotus is instructive in this connection. In Herodotus, where 
the veridical use of 16 &6v is so common, the corresponding use of étedv 
and its cognates is altogether lacking. 


80 Thus in Od. 15.267 nathp 5& pot Eotw “Odvocsts,/et nor’ Env: vov 8° dn axéqS1t0 
AvYPG OAEGpa, the reference to death again suggests a vital sense for Env as in 41: this 
looks like a secondary use of the formula which occurs as verse ending in 40 and 41 above. 
In Od. 19.315 both readings are possible: olog “OdSvacebs Eoxs pet’ évipdotv, ef aot’ 
Env ‘yé, although there is an obvious parallel in thought to 39. In the final example at 
Odyssey 24.289, &dv noid’, ei mot’ Env ye, we have precisely the formula of 41 with 
the same ambiguity. 

81 For indirect evidence of the antiquity of the copula-veridical connections, see the 
parallels in Latin cited above, n. 28 §5. 
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§7, SOME POLEMICAL REFLECTIONS ON THE GREEK 
NOTION OF TRUTH 


The discussion of the concept of truth by the Greek philosophers falls 
outside the scope of this study. As we have seen, however, the classical 
formula given by Aristotle — to say of what is that it is and of what is not 
that it is not — merely articulates the pattern of the ordinary veridical idioms 
in Greek. Wherever their full structure is clear, these uses of sipi are charac- 
terized by an explicit comparison, formulated by obtwe ... &¢ between an 
essive clause which expresses how things are, were, or will be, and an 
intentional clause with a verb of saying or thinking.22 As in the most con- 
temporary idiom so in Homer and Sophocles: the man who speaks the truth 
“tells it like it is’, and the liar tells it otherwise. 

This informal fagon de parler leaves open many of the philosophic issues 
involved in a correspondence theory which conceives truth as some kind of 
relation between language and the world. The idioms specify only that there 
is some relation of this kind, such that it admits a comparison between its 
terms, that one term is to be found in what is said or thought, the other in 
what is or what is actually the case, and that the truth depends upon some 
point of similarity or agreement (ottwe ... &¢) between the two. 

That this is the ordinary Greek notion of telling or knowing the truth, 
from Homer to Aristotle, the passages cited in this chapter should establish 
beyond reasonable doubt. (And the uses of *sont- and its derivatives for 
“truth” in other I.-E. languages suggest that the view described here is a 
good deal older than Homer.) But the situation has been confused by much 
discussion of the meaning and etymology of the term GAfSe1a, which we 
normally translate as “truth”. First of all it should be noted that adA79eta is 
not the only or the most typical word for “‘truth’’ in Homer. It occurs only 
twice in the Iliad (at 23.361 and 24.407); the corresponding neuter adjective 
GAnGéa only once (6.382). (The form &An§ also occurs once, at 12.433 in 
a rather problematic application to a servant woman; in this case there is a 
respectable variant reading GAfjtIc.) There are several other expressions for 
true or reliable statement that are at least as common in Homer, for example 
dtpeyéws and étedv (with its cognate étytvpoc). Thus the problem of the 


32 J refer here to the veridical construction proper as the central case. As we have just 
seen, a comparable veridical value for the verb can be brought out by an opposition 
between what a thing is and what it seems or is thought to be, without the syntax of 
comparison. But this contrast either presupposes or reinforces the basic veridical compari- 
son: to think correctly about a thing is to think about it as it is. Similarly, to know a thing 
is to know it as it is. Thus the veridical value tends also be to associated with eipi as object 
of verbs meaning ‘‘to know’’ (above, p. 351). 
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Homeric notion of truth is in no sense identical with the interpretation of 
the word GAnSeta. 

This fact has been obscured by Heidegger’s very influential discussion of 
the etymology of é&A9eta in connection with his own view of truth as 
Unverborgenheit or “uncoveredness”, a view which he attributes to the 
Greeks. According to Heidegger, it is not Adédyos — either as statement 
(Aussage) or as judgment (Urteil) — that provides the primary locus for truth.33 
The original phenomenon of verity lies rather in perception in the widest 
sense, in vénotc, that is to say in the Erschlossenheit (““openness’””) which is 
a fundamental constitution of Dasein: the openness of human existence in 
virtue of which it can encounter beings in its world.8+ The derivative truth 
of statements in language depends on, or consists in, the ‘‘pointing-out”’ 
(Aufzeigen) or “uncovering” (Entdecken) of that which is encountered and 
which “shows itself” (sich zeigt). Truth as Unverborgenheit means to take 
things out of hiding, to let them be seen in their uncoveredness.?° 

I shall not discuss Heidegger’s doctrine as a contribution to the theory 
of truth. Nor shall I contest the etymological connection between GAfSeta 
and the verbal root of AavSé&vopot “I escape notice,” “(I do something) 
without being perceived’. The same root, with much the same meaning, 
is found in Latin /ateo “am hidden” “remain unnoticed.” The question 
is what light this etymology sheds on the conception of speaking the truth 
(GAn9éa po§foac3a1) in Homer, and how it can fit the veridical idioms 
analyzed in this chapter. 

J. B. Hofmann explains the connection as follows: the man is truthful 
who is guilty of no forgetfulness, who hides nothing in silence.?® Leaving 
aside the question whether forgetfulness as such (AN$n, Aadéo9a1) plays a 
role in the Homeric usage of GA79eia, I find Hofmann’s view entirely 
compatible with the epic texts. But it implies that the Aiding is an inter- 
personal relationship between speaker and hearer, not an existential or 
cognitive relation between an individual subject and the facts and beings 
which it encounters in its world. Only the former view of GA/9e1a as a 
relation between one man and another, between what the speaker knows or 
thinks and what he tells his interlocutor — only this view can do justice to 
the Homeric evidence which regularly construes GA/9e1a (and its opposite 


$3 Sein und Zeit, p. 226. 

34 Ibid. 220f. 

38 Ibid, 219 ‘‘Das Wahrsein des Adyos als GnOpavois ist das GAnSebetv in der Weise des 
anogaiveodar: Seiendes — aus der Verborgenheit herausnehmend — in seiner Unver- 
borgenheit (Entdecktheit) sehen lassen. Die GAnSeta ... bedeutet die ‘‘Sache selbst’’, das, 
was Sich zeigt, das Seiende im Wie seiner Entdecktheit.’’ 

86 Etymol. Worterbuch des Griechischen s.v. bAnSis. 
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wedoc) with verbs of saying, and implicitly contrasts it with expressions 
like kpb1t@ “‘to hide”’.3? 


EXBpPdG Yap pot Ketvosg dpd¢ “Aisao mOAOLV 

Og x Etepov Lev Keb9yq evi Opsciv, GAO 58 etry 

“For as I detest the doorways of Death, I detest that man, who 

hides one thing in the depths of his heart, and speaks forth 
another.” 


(Z/, 9.312, tr. Lattimore) 


In this passage the word G&AnG9e1a does not occur; but the corresponding 
idea is perfectly expressed. What aAnGea designates — etymologically, and 
in the archaic usage insofar as this reflects the etymology — is not the concept 
of truth as a relation between statements and the world, or between the 
subject and what he apprehends: it is rather the concept of truthfulness or 
sincerity 1n one man’s speaking openly to another, sans arriére-pensée. To 
speak “truthfully” in Homer is to tell all (nicav G&AnSeinv KatdAsEov 
Il. 24.407), to omit or suppress nothing so that it “escapes (the hearer’s) 
notice” (AavGdvet), to hide nothing in one’s heart. Why this word for sub- 
jective or personal truthfulness later became the general term for truth, 
I do not know. What the development shows is that the etymological 
associations of the word, if not entirely lost to sight, were no longer strong 
enough to determine its classical use. And even in the earliest use, in Homer, 
there is no trace of “the things themselves” emerging from their hiddenness 
or showing themselves. 

The veridical idioms analyzed here indicate quite clearly that the Greeks 
regularly distinguish between the facts as they are and the facts as they are 
said or thought to be. This truism bears repeating, because some interpreters 
have suggested that a distinction of this kind is alien to the Greek view of 
the world.38 A strange attribution to the people who invented the antithesis 


37 For the evidence, see W. Luther, “Wahrheit” und ‘‘Liige’’ im dltesten Griechentum. 
Luther’s interpretation, however, is confusing. On the one hand he accepts Heidegger’s 
translation as ‘‘Unverborgenheit’’ and combats the views of Leo Meyers and Bultmann 
which resemble the account I have given (they suggest a basic meaning of ‘Sohne verheim- 
lichendes Tauschen’’), p. 12, On the other hand, his own formula for the Grundbedeutung 
is compatible with the evidence and with my interpretation of it: GAnS%éa sixeiv means 
‘‘etwas berichten, mitteilen usw. so, dass nichts verborgen und verhiiit wird’’ (p. 26). 
This seems to imply that the hiding or uncovering takes place between speaker and hearer; 
and of course that is what must be meant by GAnd%éa sinstv. 

On this point a more correct account is given by H. Boeder, who renders néioa GAndein 
as “‘riickhaltlose Offenheit’’; see ‘‘Der friihgriechische Wortgebrauch von Logos und 
Aletheia’ in Archiv fiir Begriffsgeschichte 1V (1959), p. 97. For further discussion and 
literature see Alexander P. D. Mourelatos, The Route of Parmenides (New Haven, 1970), 

. 63-6. 

28 I have in mind Luther, “Wahrheit” und ‘‘Liige’’, p. 14: ‘‘Die ... Scheidung zwischen 
*Aussage’ und der in der ‘Aussage’ gemeinten ‘Sache’ hat aber fiir die grieschische Welt- 
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of word (A6yos) and deed (Epyov)! What is true is that the Greeks rarely —and 
before Chrysippus, never systematically — distinguish the word or sentence as 
a linguistic expression, as a mere utterance, from the meaning or content 
which it expresses. But even in the case of true speech, where word and deed 
must match, the idioms we have discussed make a clear distinction between 
the statement of or belief in a fact and the fact itself. 


§8. SOME USES OF VERIDICAL elval IN GREEK PHILOSOPHY 


I close this chapter with a few brief indications of the philosophical use of 
elvat, ot1, or 6v where the veridical nuance or construction is of importance. 
One peculiar feature of the philosophic use is the attention given to the 
negative form (10) pT Ov. 

In the standard non-philosophical uses of the veridical, the essive clause 
always refers to the facts as they really are (were, will be), regardless whether 
we take the subject of sii to be the real situation or the situation as described. 
In either event the clause with cit refers to what is, was, or may be the case. 
The negative form of an essive clause is thus quite rare in ordinary usage. 
Herodotus speaks 12 times of td é6v and é@v Adyos; never of TO pT EdvV 
or od« édv Adyos. The Platonic dialogues do not have a formula of denial 
that corresponds to Zot1 tatta and ott oft as formulas of assent. In an 
ordinary veridical it is just as unusual to negate the essive clause as it would 
be for us to form a negative of in fact or actually. (Of course we may use 
these parenthetical adverbs negatively, but normally the negation applies 
not to them but to the sentence they modify: not actually will usually mean 
actually, not.) 

Still, it is clearly possible to use od« Eot1 in a veridical construction or 
with a veridical nuance. Aristotle cites a negative example of a veridical 
copula in Met.A.7, and we have found parallel uses of the initial copula in 
strong denials such as od« Eott tAntéov or ob« Zot EtttopOSG (above, 
pp. 360f.). What is hard to find ~ and I have found none -— is an extra- 
philosophic example of the absolute construction obd« got. tafta “that is 
not so” or TO pt) Sv ““What is not the case.’’39 Yet even if it happens that the 
non-technical literature contains no example of such forms, that would only 


ansicht keine Giiltigkeit; vielmehr gehért dort beides untrennbar zusammen.”’ Again, 
Luther’s formulation is unclear: he may mean only that the Greeks do not distinguish 
MOYOS as a sentence or utterance from Adyos as a meaningful proposition or statement 
of alleged fact. But in that case his use of this point against Heidegger is unjustified. 

39 The closest thing to this which I have noticed is the negative adjectival use of the 
participle, as in Aristophanes, Frogs 1052 nétepov 8 obk Svta Adyov tobtov epi thc 
Patdpac EvvéeSnka; ‘“Was this a false story I made up about Phaedra?’’; similarly in Soph. 
Electra 584 &Xd’ eiodpa. p11) oxi obk obcav ti8ns ‘‘But take care not to offer a false 
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be another proof of the gap between our imperfect knowledge of the 
language, based exclusively upon written occurrences, and the native speaker’s 
spontaneous mastery of the rules of grammatical acceptability. For the 
philosophic discussions make abundantly clear that the Greeks themselves 
found nothing incorrect or ungrammatical in an expression like td pt) dv, 
though they did find it full of logical traps. 

It is above all the philosophers, then, who bring the veridical un) Ov and 
obdk Eott (without predicate expression) into the clear light of attested usage, 
as known from the preserved literature. The first to do so was probably 
Parmenides, but I shall begin here with the less controversial formula of 
Protagoras (fr. 1): Man is the measure of all things, tOv pév dvtev WC 
EotiV, THV OE ODK SvtTaV Hc odK EotIv. We have here the classical formula 
for truth, and “AAjSe1a was in fact the title of Protagoras’ book. (In view 
of Protagoras’ doctrine, it is probably no accident that the corresponding 
formula for falsehood is omitted.) In this formulation the participles 
correspond to the essive clause of a veridical construction; the finite verbs 
represent indirect discourse after an understood verb of judging or knowing 
(understood from pétpov): ‘Man measures what is so, (determining) that 
it is so.” Thus we have here the recurrence of the veridical sivi embedded 
within the intentional clause of dicendi vel sentiendi, that recurrence which 
we illustrated earlier from Aristotle’s formula for truth but which is sup- 
pressed in the idiomatic forms of the veridical. Thus both the expression of 
a second form of sipi and the symmetrical balance of affirmative and negative 
clauses distinguish the philosophical veridical from its idiomatic prototypes. 
What they have in common, however, is a generalized sentential subject for 
finite verb and participle: what is (or what is the case) can be any proposition 
or any fact whatever. In the philosophic formula the verb occurs twice: 
once for the fact as such (ta dévta), once for the fact as recognized and 
affirmed in human speech or cognition (@c €ot1). In modern terminology 
we may say that here the participle t6 6v represents an arbitrary fact; the 
finite verb @¢ ott represents an arbitrary proposition (or the content of 
any “‘judgment’’). In the formula quoted from Aristotle (above, p. 336 n. 7) 
we have the infinitive sivat instead of the finite verb, but the logic of the 
use is the same. | 


excuse.’ K. J. Dover points out a more complex example of p11) oboav xpoonoinow at 
Thuc. VI. 16.5. (See p. 458 for a Sophistic example of td 1) €6vTC.) 

Plato himself shows some caution in his introduction of the phrase tO pt Sv. In the 
Cratylus he speaks first of ta Svta A€yetv, then of Aéyew ta Svta te Kai ph (385 B 7-10), 
later of 16 pit ta Svta Aéyetv (429 D 5-6). In the Euthydemus we have the transition from 
ob ta Svta Aéyer to té 11), Svta (284 B 2-3). In the Republic the concept of 16 wh Sv puts 
in a serious philosophical appearance (478 B 6ff.; cf. Symp. 205 B 9). Then in the Theaetetus 
(188 Dff.) and the Sophist (236 Eff.), to say or think tO py Sv is posed as a problem. 
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This two-fold philosophic use of the verb, for an arbitrary fact and/or 
an arbitrary proposition, must be borne in mind when one encounters any 
form of gipi in Plato or in Aristotle — and particularly when one encounters 
the infinitive elvar without a predicate. It has occasionally been observed 
that the phrase 16 slvai tt } py efvat 1 in Aristotle “is not his way of 
referring to existence-propositions.... It is his way of including all statements 
or assertions or propositions whatever and excluding sentences which are 
not statements but prayers or commands or promises or the like.”’4° As 
Robinson suggests, the infinitive etvat may not only refer to an arbitrary 
proposition but may indicate the propositional form as such, in semantic 
terms the truth claim (like ac #ot1 in the Protagorean and Aristotelian 
formulas for truth). It is this semantic value (“‘belongs to”, “is true of”) or 
its ontological correlate, and not predication considered merely as a syntactic 
connection, which is signified by efvat and pt elvar in the definition of the 
terms of a syllogistic premiss: Spov 5é KarA@ sic Sv SiadAvetat h mpdtactc, 
ofov t6 ts KatHyopovbuEvov Kai td Kad’ oO} KatHyopsitat, mpootidepévon 
[7] Statpovpévon secl. Ross] tot evar 7 wi) elvar (An. Pr. 1.1.24°16), “I call 
‘term’ that into which a premiss is resolved, i.e. the predicate and that of 
which it is predicated, with being or not being added.” By etvat here Aristotle 
means not (or not merely) the grammatical or formal link of terms in a 
sentence but the semantic claim that the predicate belongs or applies to the 
subject — the connection which he elsewhere expresses by bradpyetv ttvi. 
Aristotle’s terminology does not explicitly distinguish the propositional 
claim (the attribution of P. to 8.) from the fact that P. actually belongs to S. 
But if the definition quoted is general enough to apply to false premisses 
— as it should —, then it must be the former notion which is properly signified 
here by etvo1 and 1) elvan. | 

The most important of all Aristotelian uses of efvat and pt efvat for an 
arbitrary fact or proposition is in the various statements of the laws of 
non-contradiction and excluded middle, e.g. Phys. 191526 &tt && Kai td 
elvat Grav 7 pt sivat obk Gvatpobdpev “Furthermore (by this solution) we 
do not violate the principle that every thing either is or is not”; Met. 1005°24 
ta0toOvV DrovapBdvetv sivar Kai pi elvat (“It is impossible for anyone) to 
believe that the same thing is and is not”, °35 &vééyea9at act 16 adtd 
elvat kai pt etvat ““They say it is possible for the same thing to be and not 
to be,” etc. Here the ambiguity between proposition and fact (as represented’ 
by efvat) may be systematic, insofar as Aristotle regards non-contradiction 
not only as a law of logic (“The propositions p and ~p cannot both be true’’) 


40 R. Robinson, Plato’s Earlier Dialectic, 2nd. ed. 1953 p. 101, commenting on Past. An, 
1.2.72220, See the parallel remarks of J. Hintikka, Acta Philosophica Fennica XIV (1962), 
pp. 13f., who cites several other examples in the De Int. and Post. An. 
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but also as a law of being (‘An attribute P. cannot both belong and not 
belong to a subject S.”’) 

The use of the veridical in Plato is a subject too vast to touch on here. 
I mention only one example, an important passage in the Theaetetus, where 
it seems certain that 16 Eotiv Kai td od« EoTI, odcia Kal td 1) efvat stand 
for. the general forms of affirmation and denial, that is for the forms and 
function of statement or judgment in general, in affirming and denying any 
fact or proposition whatsoever (186C). Plato’s point is that this general 
propositional form — the form of a truth claim — is a necessary condition for 
truth and knowledge, and a condition which sense-perception as such cannot 
satisfy. Sensation cannot be knowledge because it cannot be true, and it 
cannot be true because it is non-propositional in form, that is, it does not 
assert anything, and hence it does not raise the question of truth. The 
commentators who understand odocia here as “existence”? have made non- 
sense of the passage, and they have thus rendered unintelligible Plato’s last 
and deepest argument against the identification of knowledge with sense- 
perception. 

I note, finally, that it is typical of Aristotle (and probably of Plato as 
well) that he thought of truth-claim or assertion as two-valued, like true and 
false or affirmation and denial. This duality can be traced back to the Man- 
the-Measure formula quoted from Protagoras and, ultimately, to the “two 
ways” of Parmenides: ott and obd« Zott. It seems to be the natural result 
of regarding affirmation and negation, Yes and No, as coordinate and 
equally elementary concepts.*! 

I should point out that these last examples from Aristotle and Plato (on 
pp. 368f.) are not strictly veridical insofar as they involve no correlation 
or contrast with a clause of saying, thinking, or seeming. Where efvat 
represents the propositional form as such or an arbitrary propositional 
content, what we have is the verb as sign of predication in the widest sense, 
that is to say, as sign of sentential truth claim. (See above, Chapter V §12, 
p. 226 and below, Chapter VIH §6 on predication;.) It is this function of sipi, 
as verb par excellence, which underlies its veridical use generally and its use 
in the veridical construction in particular, We speak of the verb as veridical 
only when there is some hint of the metalinguistic concept of truth, and this 
hint is usually conveyed by some comparison or contrast with an act of 
saying, thinking, or seeming. But the implicit truth claim which is part of 
the sentential form is not meta-linguistic. On the contrary, it is the basis for. 


41 For a consideration of the same point in Aquinas (who follows Aristotle), see A. Kenny, 
Action, Emotion and Will (London, 1963), pp. 226f. 
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any declarative object-language. The veridical use of sit builds on this basis 
and thematizes the truth claim as such by means of a comparison between 
what is claimed and what is the case.4” 


42 For an interesting idiom closely related in structure to the essive clause of the veridical 
but without any clear hint of the notion of truth, see the construction of ott (tofto0) 
with ots + infinitive as ‘‘clause of consequence”: Phaedo 93 B 4 7 otv éott tobto nepi 
woxnv, dote... “‘Isn’t this the case concerning soul, namely that (no soul is any more 
soul than another)?’’ Also ibid. 103 E 2 oti dpa, 7 8 bc, rept Evia tHv tolobtev, dots... 
**Thus it is the case, he said, concerning some things of this sort, that (not only does the 
form itself always deserve its own name, but something else also deserves this name 
always).’’ Like the that-clause in the English idiom ‘‘it is the case that’’, the infinitival 
clause with date spells out the underlying sentential subject of Eott. This use of ott is 
second-order but not meta-linguistic: the verb gives separate expression, in general form 
to the notion of propositional or factual claim that is particularized in the specific sentential 
structure of the infinitival clause. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE UNITY OF THE SYSTEM OF ‘BE’ IN GREEK 


§1. THE PLAN OF THIS CHAPTER 


Now that our description of the uses of cip{ is complete, it is time to draw 
together the threads of the analysis and consider the system of the verb 
as a whole. How can a single verb perform so many different functions? 
Which meaning or use of the verb do we take as primary, and in what sense 
are the other uses to be “derived” from it? Should the joining together of 
such different functions in the use of the single lexeme *es- be regarded simply 
as a peculiarity.of Indo-European, or as a fact of some general importance 
for the theory and philosophy of language? And what can be the philosophi- 
cal interest of a concept of Being that is founded upon such an unusual and 
apparently arbitrary linguistic situation? We must, after all, meet the chal- 
lenge of the linguistic relativists who point out that the systematic use of a 
single sign for both predication and existence is almost unknown outside of 
I.-E. And we must face the charges of Mill and others that this situation has 
been a source of endless confusion in Western philosophy. 

' In dealing with this wide range of questions I shall proceed by stages, 
shifting the point of view as we move along. The system of to be is too 
diversified to be grasped as a unified whole from any one standpoint or by 
any single method. My first line of approach will be a traditional one, an 
inquiry into the etymology and diachronic development of the system. If I 
begin with a quasi-historical search for a basic or original meaning for the 
verb, that is not because I have any serious hopes of finding one, or of 
penetrating to a prehistoric situation for I.-E. *es- which would be simpler 
or clearer than the situation for cipi in Homer. But the search for origins 
is a traditional method of lexical study, whose limitations must be made 
plain. Furthermore, the fiction of a development from primitive conditions, 
as in the creation myths or in the theory of a social contract, has the ex- 
pository advantage of making quite clear just what is taken as basic and what 
as derived, since the distinction is drawn as one between temporally distinct 
phases in a gradual process. In §2 I shall suspend my disbelief and expound 
a theory of the development of the various uses from an original locative 
or locative-existential meaning (as exhibited in map-eyn “I am present’, 
&r-cit “I am absent’’). In §3 I give my reasons for believing that such a 
view, if taken literally as a chronological development from a single source, 
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is not only unsupported by the evidence but probably false in principle, 
since it is based upon a mistaken view of the original “‘simplicity”’ of meaning 
for words in the early state of a language. I shall also suggest (in §§3-4) 
how the facts which seem to support this diachronic theory can be reinter- 
preted in psychological terms as indicating a fundamental role played by 
bodily or spatial metaphors in concept formation, in expressive or poetic 
discourse, and perhaps in language-learning. In §5 I turn to a purely 
synchronic account of the system of sit as unified by the static aspectual 
value that contrasts be with become. I shall here review and expand some of 
the points made in our discussion of the theory of the copula in Chapter V. 
Finally, in §§6—7 I turn to the more properly philosophical problem of the 
conceptual unity of a system that combines predicative, existential, and 
veridical functions in the uses of a single verb. In answering Mill’s charge 
I shall of course not claim that the Greek philosophers drew every distinction 
that has become familiar to us, nor that their discussion of ontological 
issues is uniformly free of confusion and unclarity. But I shall contend 
that Parmenides, Plato and Aristotle were served rather than hindered by 
the fact that the language itself joins together the formal sign of predication 
with the notions of existence and truth.4 Whatever errors the Greek philoso- 
phers may have committed in their doctrines of Being, it was not an error 
to suppose that predication, truth, and existence (or reality) belong together 
in a single family of concepts, the topic for a single body of theory. If we no 
longer use the term “‘Being”’ for this conceptual family, we do not hesitate 
to employ its correlate “ontology”’ for the corresponding field of philosophic 
study. To this extent we justify the tacit assumption of the Greek philosophers 
(and of many of their successors, from Islamic and medieval times to Hegel 
and Heidegger) that the key functions of the verb to be represent a unified - 
conceptual system of great importance, just that system which is traditionally 
designated by the I.-E. verb or by its nominal derivatives: sivat, 3v, odcia, 
esse, Sein, Being. 


1 Perhaps the is of identity should be included here. I omit it for two quite different reasons, 
In the first place, I do not believe this can be distinguished from an ordinary copula use 
on linguistic grounds. That is, neither in Greek nor in English does the natural language 
articulate the assertion of identity as a separate sentence form, with distinct syntactic 
features. (On this see below, p. 400, n. 33.) In the second place, it is hard to see how the 
failure to distinguish the is of identity was in any sense a philosophic advantage. But the 
case could be argued. Questions of identity in the strong sense — which go beyond knowing 
who is who — are essentially philosophic questions, and perhaps it is just as well that the 
language does not beg them for us. 
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§2. THE SEARCH FOR THE ORIGINAL MEANING OF 
be (* es-) IN INDO-EUROPEAN 


We begin, then, with an exercise in diachronic speculation. In the search 
for an etymology or Urbedeutung of *es-, an original meaning from which 
all attested uses can be derived, it has always been assumed that the ex- 
istential uses of the verb are older and more fundamental than the use as 
copula. I gave reasons for rejecting this assumption in Chapter V, but we 
may ignore these reasons for the moment, in order to participate more 
sympathetically in the traditional hunt for a primary sense of the verb. 
In such an inquiry it is generally taken for granted that the original meaning 
must be concrete, sensible, or particularly “vivid”? (anschaulich). In fact it 
has been the standard view of comparative linguistics that although to exist 
is the oldest attested meaning for *es-, the notion of existence is itself too 
abstract and intellectual to count as the original sense of the verb.2 The 
operative assumptions here are (1) that *es- must once have been a verb 
like other verbs, and (2) that the primitive meaning of verbs and other basic 
lexemes must have been an idea with sensorial content, carrying a concrete 
spatial or bodily connotation. “Primitive languages, being almost entirely 
unfamiliar with abstraction, gave an exceedingly concrete form to the ex- 
pression of thought.” The communication of feelings and ideas, the ex- 
pression of general categories was obliged to make use of ‘“‘a form borrowed 
from sensation.”” The fundamental device by which primitive languages 
developed a wider and richer vocabulary was metaphor or, transfer of 
meaning, from a bodily to an emotional or moral sense, from sensible to 
intellectual, from concrete to abstract. 


2 See the passages in Brugmann, Delbriick, Kiihner-Gerth, and Schwyzer cited in 
Chapter V §4, n. 21. Also Benveniste (Problémes de ling. gén. p. 160): ‘‘le verbe esti...a da 
avoir un sens lexical défini, avant de tomber— au terme d’un long développment historique — 
au rang de ‘copule’. II n’est plus possible d’atteindre directement ce sens, mais le fait que 
*bhii-, ‘pousser, croitre’, a fourni une partie des formes de *es- permet de l’entrevoir.”’ 
8 These views are taken from Ernest Renan, De l’origine du language, Ch. V, as typical 
of an attitude which was almost universal among scientific linguists in the nineteenth 
century and is still influential today. Renan’s own position is more subtle than the citations 
suggest, since he insists that ‘‘ceux qui ont tiré le language exclusivement de la sensation 
se sont trompés, aussi bien que ceux qui ont assigné aux idées une origine purement 
matérielle.”’ He sees the grammar of a language as the necessary element of rational form, 
whereas the vocabulary is a variable content that sensory experience has poured ‘‘dans 
les moules pré-existants de la raison’’. But as an item of vocabulary, the verb ¢o be ‘‘dans 
presque toutes les langues, se tire d’une idée sensible.’’ Renan recognizes the frequent 
connections of such verbs with to stand (and also, he supposes, with te breathe), but he is 
rather at a loss to identify the ‘‘sens primitivement concret’’ which he is sure *es- must 
once have had. (See pp. 129f. in the 10th ed. sans date, Calmann-Lévy, Paris. The quota- 
tions in the text are from pp. 120-3.) 
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The bias in favor of such a view is at least as old as Locke, who wrote 
(in a section entitled ““Words ultimately derived from such as signify sensible 
ideas’’) that “if we could trace them to their sources, we should find, in all 
languages, the names which stand for things that fall not under our senses 
to have had their first rise from sensible ideas”; from these they have been 
“transferred to more abstruse significations’ (Essay concerning Human 
Understanding, Bk. III. ch. i.5). 

It would be in the spirit of these assumptions to suppose that the root 
*weid- of otda (“know’’) and tésiv (“see”) in Greek originally meant simply 
“to see” (as in the Latin cognate videre), hence in the perfect form “‘to know 
from having seen,” and finally “‘to know’ (from any source). So we naturally 
take as basic for the root *gen- (yiyvopat) the physical sense “to be born’, 
for an infant emerging from its mother’s body. By metaphorical extension 
the verb yiyvopat is subsequently used for anything that emerges or comes 
to light, and finally (with a copulative construction) for anything which 
comes to be or becomes (such-and-such). Now since be and become are so 
closely parallel in usage, and since we know that eipi in Homer can sometimes 
mean “‘I am alive’’, it is tempting to assume that in this biological and as it 
were bodily sense of the verb we can recognize its primitive significance. This 
assumption has indeed left its trace in the etymological literature.* This 
view has the merit of explaining the fact that the vital use of eipi in our 
existential Type I appears as an archaism in Greek, while it finds some 
parallels in early Indo-Iranian.5 And since “‘to live, be alive” (with the 
negative form meaning “‘to be dead’’) is surely the most definite and vivid 
of all senses attested for cipi, making it in this use a verb very much like 
other verbs (e.g. like Cam or B16), why should we not accept this as the most 
primitive meaning of *es-? | 

The trouble is that this vital sense of the verb seems to be poorly attested 
for cognate verbs outside of Greek and, within Greek, there is no evidence 
to show that the vital use is older than the others. Only if we are fully 
4 Thus G. Curtius, Griech. Etymologie® (Leipzig, 1879), p. 375, citing Max Miiller and 
Renan, posited three successive phases in the extension of meaning of *es-: ‘“To breathe,”’ 
“to live,’’ and ‘‘to be’’. This etymology was accepted by Kiihner-Gerth, (3rd ed., 1898), I. 3; 
but abandoned by Delbriick (1900). However, Delbriick’s own presentation of the develop- 
ment of the copula implies an unknown, concrete Urbedeutung for the verb (Vergl. Syntax 


III, 12-4). Some sympathy for the etymology ‘‘be alive’’ can perhaps be felt in the remarks 
quoted from Benveniste above, n. 2. 

® See H. Grassmann, Wérterbuch zum Rig-Veda s.v. as, with dsu (‘‘Das Leben, besonders 
in seiner Regsamkeit und Frische’’) and dsura (‘‘lebendig, regsam; aber nur yom Kérper- 
losen, geistigen Leben gebraucht’’). The sense of ‘‘Leben, Lebenskraft’® is confirmed for 
the corresponding forms in Iranian; see Bartholomae, Altiranisches Wérterbuch ( 1904), 
pp. 106, 110, 283. (I owe this reference to the kindness of Professor Benveniste.) For the 
possibility of explaining some Old Persian and Avestan uses of the finite forms of *es- 
as meaning “‘am alive’, see Chapter VI, §18, n. 67. 
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committed in advance to a general semantic development from concrete to 
abstract, from bodily to intellectual, could we have any reason at all to 
believe that the nominal copula or the various uses of eipi which we find 
restricted to the third person (the second-order copula, existential Types II-V, 
the veridical) are all to be derived from an original use in which the verb 
applied only or primarily to persons. In the absence of definite evidence in 
its support, this view has been Bensraly abandoned by comparatists in the 
twentieth century. 

It might seem wise at this point to abandon not the hypothesis itself but 
only its diachronic form, and to admit that the vital value of sii as “to be 
alive”, if not a unique Urbedeutung, is at any rate very closely associated 
with the nuclear or core uses of the verb for personal subjects in Homer and 
elsewhere, as I tentatively suggested in Chapter V (§12). But at present we are 
looking for an etymology, and there is another possibility to be considered. 

Let us postulate, then, a more general basic meaning, of which the vital 
use for persons might itself be a special case, and from which the copula 
construction in turn can be derived. The natural candidate is the strong or 
pregnant locative use, where the verb is construed as copula but has at the 
same time a kind of existential force: “is present’, “Sis on hand’’, ‘“‘is 
effectively (there)’’. This is the use illustrated in the compounds nap-eit, 
dx-eyit with their Latin cognates prae-sens, ab-sens. (The very early date 
of this particular construction is suggested not only by the parallels in 
Vedic and elsewhere, but also by the obsolete form of the Latin participle 
for sum which figures in the two compounds just quoted.) Enough has already 
been said on the intimate connections between the ideas of place, existence, 
and possession, in Greek and elsewhere. (See Chapter VI, §§8, 11-13.) 
Since our locative-existential use is itself copulative, being completed by an 
adverbial of place, and since the archaic vital use can in turn be interpreted 
as an elliptical locative (cit “I am alive” meaning literally “I am on hand”, 
“I am present among the living” or the like), it is natural to take this 
locative-existential use as the basis for an explanation of the entire system 
of uses for sini. And this seems in fact to be the only view of an original 
or basic meaning for I.-E. *es- that still finds serious defenders.® This 


6 I quote again from the O.£.D., s.v. ‘“‘be’’, B., Vol. I, p. 717: “‘The primary sense appears 
to have been that of branch II below, ‘to occupy a place’ (i.e. to sit, stand, lie, etc.) in 
some specified place; thence the more abstract branch I [*‘to have or take place in the 
world of fact, to exist, occur, happen’’] was derived by abstracting the notion of particular 
place, so as to emphasize that of actual existence, ‘to be somewhere, no matter where, 
to be in the universe, or realm of fact, to have a place among existing things, to exist.’”’ 

This was roughly my own view in ‘‘The Greek Verb ‘to be’ and the Concept of Being’, 
Foundations of Language 1966, pp. 257f. A somewhat similar view has been proposed by 
J. Klowski, in ‘‘Zur Entstehung der Begriffe Sein und Nichts,”’ Archiv fiir Geschichte der 
Philosophie 49 (1967), pp. 138ff. Klowski proposes as the oldest and most concrete meaning 
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locative view of sivi is an attractive one. Before renouncing the whole 
genetic approach to the meaning of the verb, let us see just what is implied 
in the proposal to take the locative-existential use as chronologically 
primary. 

We postulate that there was once a time when the verb sini (or its ancestor 
*es~) was used exclusively with a locative complement expressed or implied, 
and with the corresponding lexical value: “‘Here is X”’, ““X is present here” 
(or “at such a place’), “X is found here’’, and the like. (For examples of the 
verb actually used in this way see Chapter VI §§11 and 13, sentences 51-58, 
73-79.) We then assume that at some subsequent time speakers of the 
language felt the need to express existence without a local specification, 
in sentences such as There is no one who can fight against Zeus (Type IV), 
There will be a time when... (Type IV, variant), or There will be retribution 
for the crime (Type V). Under these new circumstances speakers of proto- 
Greek transferred (by instinct, not by covenant) the locative-existential verb 
to new, more abstract uses, in which the intuitive spatial connotations were 
preserved either metaphorically (as in our idioms take place, be in a difficult 
situation) or purely formally, without any noticeable imagery (as in there is, 
be in love). We have, in short, the double phenomenon of (a) the metaphorical 
extension of a verb of place to new, non-spatial applications, together with 
(b) a gradual and sometimes complete fading of the metaphor. The possessive 
construction ott wot shows precisely this gradation, for the most charac- 
teristic uses in Homer include a specification of place (Eott tot év KAtoiy 
“You have in your hut’), whereas the more abstract uses drop this specifica- 
tion altogether (ob86 pot ot natip Kai notTVIa pHTHP “I have no father, 
no honored mother’’). (For these examples and others, see Chapter VI §12, 
sentences 59-63.) And in the case of possession, this extension is intuitively — 
obvious: to own something is to have it at hand, within one’s house — and 
more generally, within one’s control. 

It is possible to imagine a similar extension of the locative verb to the 


of elvat ‘‘vorhanden sein, sich befinden,’’ where ‘‘vorhanden sein’’ signifies ‘‘dass sich 
etwas vor jemanden Handen befindet, und durch das Verb ‘sich befinden’ zum Ausdruck 
kommt, das in dem Gesichtskreis des jeweiligen Subjekts sich etwas findet, das von dem 
betreffenden Subjekt bewusst wahrgenommen wird.’’ But this particular formulation brings 
in an element of perceptual relativism that seems quite foreign to the meaning of eit. 
For example, in ott mdA1¢ “Egtpn ‘“There is a city Ephyre (in a corner of Argos)’’, 
there is no question of Ephyre being within sight or hearing of the speaker. Insofar as we 
can spell out the intuitive force of the verb in locative and locative-existential uses, it 
means something like ‘‘to be effectively there, as a physical presence’ — a presence which 
manifests itself in the capacity to act or be acted upon, or, in the case of topographical 
items, in the capacity to localize events and serve as the scene of action. Compare Plato’s 
tentative definition of “‘being’’ in the Sophist 247 d 8: ‘‘the mark of ta Svta do Fort is no 
other than db0vaytic, the power to act or to be acted upon.’” 
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standard copula use with predicate nouns and adjectives. In this case we see 
that the local connotations have faded entirely and are preserved only in a 
lingering stative-durative aspect of the verb. In a sentence like Loxpdtns 
éatt comds “Socrates is wise’, the original locative verb reaches the limit 
of its extended use, where every hint of spatial imagery has disappeared. 
But we may easily suppose that at one time the metaphorical force of the 
verb was felt, and that such a sentence meant ‘Socrates stands in the 
condition (of being) wise’’, “‘Socrates is in a state of wisdom”. For we 
see that this development has actually taken place in the incorporation of 
forms of stare “‘to stand” within the conjugation of be in the Romance 
languages. Today Estd cansada “She is tired”? (in Spanish) or Sono stato 
studente “I have been a student” (in Italian) involves an almost colorless 
use of the cognates of stare. But there was surely a time in the development 
of these forms when the local imagery was still felt.? Furthermore, we know 
of cases from other languages where a verb of place is used as copula. 
Thus in Ewe the locative-existential verb le “is present” “is (somewhere)” 
serves in various predicative constructions. The metaphorical extension of 
the local verb to attributions of state can be illustrated by the following 
gradation: 


mele ho me “T am in the house” 

mele dowofe “I am at work” (lit., “in the work-place”’) 

mele dzidzo kpom “I am in a good mood” (lit., “‘in a state of seeing 
happiness”’) 

alé mele “‘I am in this state, I am so” 

meli nyuie “I am well’’® 


It would be easy to arrange the Greek uses of sipi according to a similar 
gradation, beginning with the locative copula and the local-existential uses, 
passing to the possessive and to the more abstract existential uses, and ending 
with the purely “formal” role of the verb in nominal predication. According 
to the diachronic hypothesis, this gradation would represent successive stages 
in an historical (or rather, prehistorical) development, in which the original 
local use of the verb was progressively extended to non-spatial concepts. 


7 Lest the reader find this analogy more compelling than it really is, I hasten to point out 
that this development for cognates of stare presupposes a language with an older copula 
verb, namely esse, for which stare became the (partial) suppletive. But what the analogy 
is supposed to explain is precisely the original development of such a copula for predicate 
nouns and adjectives, in a state of the language where there was ex hypothesi no generalized 
copula verb. 

8 For the data on Ewe see Chapter V §10 n. 46. The expression for possession in Ewe 
is also provided by /e: ‘‘I have it’’ is le asi-nye, literally ‘‘it is in my hand”’. 
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To make this hypothesis plausible we must show how it can also account 
for the veridical and, above all, for the vital uses of sipi. 

There is no definite trace of a locative idea in the expressions for the 
veridical construction described in Chapter VII. What we can see, never- 
theless, is the psychological plausibility of such a development, by attending 
to our own metaphors that may serve to render the veridical ott obta@ 
“This is how things stand” or ott tabta ‘“That is the situation”. 

For the vital use our etymological hypothesis can be regarded as more 
strongly confirmed, since it posits an underlying local value for the use of 
sipi in existential Type I that we would in some cases have to recognize 
anyway. That is to say, there are some passages in Homer and in later poetry 
which definitely support the view that follows necessarily from our hypothe- 
sis, namely that the most vivid of all uses of sii, where it can be translated 
“‘am alive”, must have originated from a metaphorical or pregnant use of 
the verb with the local sense ‘“‘am present’’, “‘am at hand.” On this view, ott 
“is alive” will at first have meant “‘is present among men’’, is here among 
us in the light of day rather than below in the dark and gloomy house of 
Hades; “the one who is not” (in the sense of “‘the dead’’) would be an ellipti- 
cal or euphemistic expression as in our phrases the departed, the one who is 
gone (from among us). Now this connection between the vital use and the 
idea of location seems actually to be expressed in at least one passage in 
Homer: 


Od. 24,262 (=sentence 21 in Chapter VI §6) 
Qs Epsetvov 
apot Eciva Eud, 7 nov Coet te Kai Zot, 
t 57 téE9vyKe Kai civ “Atéao Sépototv 
““When I asked him 
about my friend from abroad, whether he still lives and is 
somewhere here, 
or is dead now and down in the house of Hades.” 
(Lattimore) 
Whereas Palmer (whom we quoted in the first citation of this passage, on 
p. 242 renders the two verbs Cmei te kai Zotiv by a single English 
phrase “if he were living’, Lattimore translates Eotiv separately, with the 
local sense: “‘is somewhere here.” This translation can be justified by (i) the 
curious reduplication of Ce te kai Eotiv, which makes the latter redundant 
if it means simply “‘is alive”, and (ii) the parallelism of the two terms in 
the next verse where té8vnxe “is dead” answers to Chel, but siv °AtSao 
SOLOtoLV (EoT1) “(is) in the halls of Hades” answers to £ot1 alone.? 


® See Klowski, Archiv fiir Gesch. d. Phil, 1967, p. 139, for a similar interpretation of Eott 
here. Unlike Klowski, I place absolutely no reliance on the occurrence of nxov in this 
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This passage shows that Eott in its vital use sometimes does clearly preserve 
a local-existential sense. And a moment’s reflection will show that it is 
always possible to assume that this is the underlying force of the expression. 
For being on earth, in the light of the sun is a standard phrase in Homer for 
the life of man, as we can see from formulas that resemble the passage just 
quoted: ei mov Ett Cher Kai SpG odoc feEAioto “if he yet lives and sees the 
light of the sun”. (Od. 14.44 =20.207, with three slight variants in the Odyssey 
and four parallels in the Iliad. Compare also J/. 1.88 ged CHvtos Kai éni 
y8ovi SepKopéevoto “as long as I live and see upon the earth.”) That the 
traditional local definition of mortals as earthlings, énvy9o6vi01, in contrast 
to the (“Olympian”) immortals as sky-dwellers, obpavimvec, goes back to 
I.-E. times is borne out by the etymology of Latin humanus from humus. 
(For parallels from Baltic, Germanic, and Celtic, see Ernout-Meillet, Dict. 
ét.s.v. homo.) This connection between human life and dwelling on the earth, 
in the light of day, is so well documented from earliest times that, when we 
encounter eipi for “‘am alive’? without any local indication (as in our para- 
digm for Type I, ét’ sioi “they are still alive’), we may understand this as 
an elliptical expression for the pregnant locative that receives fuller statement 
in later poets: 


Soph. Philoct. 415 
Oso wnKér’ Svta Ketvov Ev Mdet voet 
“Count him as one no longer in the light” 


Ibid. 1312 
GAX’ &E “AylAAEws, Ss peta Covtmv St Fv 
ijxov’ dpiota, viv te tav teSvyKot@v 
“(You were not born from Sisyphus) but from Achilles, whose 
glory was greatest when he was among the living, as now among 
the dead.” 


Eur. Hecuba 1214 

GAN fvix? Tpetc odkét’ Eopév Ev Oder 

‘But since we are no longer in the light.” 
Here the sense of the old Homeric use of sii for being alive seems to have 
been intuitively grasped and re-expressed in an unambiguous way. Even 
that most archaic of all uses of sipi for “the gods who are forever”’ (Seoi aiév 
&6vtec) may once have meant the gods who remain forever in the light, who 
do not go down into the darkness of death. 


th aE ele pa le a ee 
context, since the unaccented adverb is normally used in questions as an empty particle, 
without local connotations, i.e. as meaning ‘‘perhaps’’ rather than **somewhere’’. Notice, 
however, that this secondary value for nov is itself a kind of evidence for the general 
concrete-to-abstract theory under consideration. 
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§3. SOME GENERAL REASONS AGAINST TAKING THE SUGGESTED 
ETYMOLOGY OF be AT ITS FACE VALUE, AS A CHRONOLOGICAL 
DEVELOPMENT OF ‘“‘ABSTRACT’’? MEANINGS FROM 
AN ORIGINAL WHICH WAS MORE ‘‘CONCRETE’’ 


I have tried to present the hypothesis of an original local sense for eipi in 
the most favorable light possible, since I believe that it contains a valuable 
kernel of truth. The husk of error in which this is wrapped can be cleanly 
stripped away only if the theory is first stated in its most radical form, 
as a development of many different senses and uses from one meaning alone. 
For what is fundamentally false in this or any similar developmental account ,. 
is the assumption that the basic words were originally univocal, that in the 
beginning their spatial or bodily meaning was their only meaning. In support 
of this assumption there is no evidence whatsoever, and in the nature of 
the case there can be none, since we have no way of getting back to “‘the 
beginning”, either of I.-E. or of any other human language. And against it 
there are weighty considerations, Once we abandon this assumption of naive 
primitivism in the theory of meaning, we see that any quasi-historical account 
which explains the diversity of Homeric usage for cipt as the outcome of a 
chronological development must be regarded as a piece of fiction, an 
aitiological myth dressed up in historical clothes. 

If we ask, in what sense are we to “believe” the theory of a gradual 
development of the different uses of sipi by the particularization or meta- 
phorical extension of a primitive local sense, my answer is that this theory 
must be treated in accordance with the device which it employs. It cannot 
be taken literally, as an account of the chronological development of the 
language in prehistoric times, only figuratively, as a suggestive formulation - 
of certain facts in the psychology of language, including perhaps some facts 
about the way children develop their vocabulary and learn new meanings 
for words which they first understood in a “concrete” sense. It may be true, 
for example, that other uses of the verb to be come to be understood 
on the basis of a child’s primary understanding of spatial relations.1° And if 


10 It seers that Helen Keller first learned to use the copula is ‘‘in connection with’’ 
a lesson “‘on words indicative of place-relations’’, including in and on. Helen is in wardrobe 
and Box is on table are examples of her early use of the verb. (Report of Anne Sullivan in 
Helen Keller, The Story of My Life, ed. J. A. Macy, Doubleday and Co., 1954, p. 279.) 
Both before and for some time after, however, she seems to have made free use of nominal 
sentences like Strawberries — very good and Helen wrong (pp. 265, 269). The whole question 
can now be studied systematically in developmental psycho-linguistics. 

I might add that in semi-systematic observation of my daughter Maria learning to speak, 
I found that the locative copula appeared several months before the nominal copula. 
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the child does regularly learn to use the copula and other “abstract”? words 
in this way, the factors which make it so are no doubt still important for 
the intuitive basis of an adult’s use of language. Indeed, what is true of the 
child is to some extent true of the race: much of our abstract philosophical 
terminology is historically derived from bodily or spatial metaphors. The 
root of concept means “‘grasping(-together),” Aypothesis means “laying under- 
neath (asa basis or foundation),” subject means “what lies underneath, as 
basis” (brokeipevov), object is what lies opposite, in front (avtikeipevov). 
The terms discern, discriminate, and certainty are all derived from Latin 
versions of an IL.-E. root *krei- meaning “to divide, separate” physically, 
., 48 in a sieve (Latin cribrum, French crible). Greek variants on the same root 
~ give us crisis, criterion, and a host of other words with wide use in science 
and philosophy. 

Nevertheless, such striking parallels in ontogeny and phylogeny do not 
establish the thesis on which the genetic myth rests. Neither the psychological 
fact that if a word has several meanings a child will probably learn the more 
physical meaning first, nor the historical fact that expressions with bodily 
or spatial connotations gradually acquire technical uses from which these 
connotations disappear — neither fact is sufficient to establish, or even to 
make plausible, the assumption of original univocity. For example, nothing 
in comparative philology can prove that there was once a time when the root 
*krei- meant only “‘to separate spatially (as with a sieve)’, and did not also 
mean “‘to sift” in a wider sense, as when we sift evidence or select men we 
can trust. On the contrary, it is more reasonable to maintain that the more 
general notion was implicit “from the beginning” in the concrete application 
of the root *krei- to operations with a sieve. For the sieve is designed to 
separate things according to some standard of purity or value, and the 
archetypal operation for the root *krei- seems to be the winnowing or 
sifting of threshed grain.!! For example, out of some fifteen occurrences of 


(My notes begin when Maria, who is bilingual, was 234 months old and mostly speaking 
French.) Sentences of the form Oz est maman? and Mama est la occur before 24 months 
and are completely under control by 25 months. On the other hand the nominal copula 
is noted for the first time (est chaud) at 284 months, at the same time as past tense (a 
eu ‘olypop ‘‘I had a lolypop’’), and 10 days later both be and Aave are in use as auxiliary 
verbs: Papa @ tourné café? (I turn over the Italian coffee pot.) N’est pas tombé café? 
These observations suggest that command of the nominal copula is closely associated with 
a more general mastery of sentence form (including compound tenses with be and have), 
whereas the locative copula emerges earlier as an item of concrete vocabulary. For Maria 
at age two, est /d (‘Here it is’’) functioned as a basic concept answering to parti! (‘‘Gonel”’ 
‘*‘Disappeared!’’), For Maria at two-and-a-half, est chaud, est tombé, est coming bientét, 
est garcon (for her brother) represent refinements on earlier forms without be. 

11 For those who have never seen threshing under archaic circumstances let me report 
that the use of a sieve or strainer is one of the last steps in the operation, to sift the products 
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the cognate verb in the Iliad (or twice as many, if we count the compound 
forms in &mo- and 1a-), only one refers to the actual operation of winnowing 
(5.501), one refers to the interpretation of dreams (5.150), and one refers to 
the rendering of crooked judgments in legal disputes (16.387), i.e. dis- 
tinguishing right from wrong, the winner from the loser in the dispute. 
(This legal use, which is familiar from the post-Homeric words xpity¢ 
“judge” and xpiois “judgment”, “trial”, is likely to be prehistoric, since we 
find it also in Latin crimen.) The majority of uses for this verb apply to the 
separation of men from one another by tribes or the like, to the selection of 
brave men for a military assignment or a choice herd of cattle to pay a debt 
(2.362, 6.188, 9.521, 11.697, etc.). Even where the separation is understood 
literally in a local sense, it is based upon the recognition of some qualitative 
difference between the items separated. Thus the principle which is expressed 
in the more abstract senses of the root is implicit in the Homeric use of the 
verb. If the current meanings of crisis and certainty are clearly late and 
“secondary” in a chronological sense, that is not the case for discern, 
discriminate, or criterion, all of which (whether derived from Greek or from 
Latin variants of the root) express an idea that is present in the meaning 
of xpiv@ in Homer. Even the sieve is a kind of criterion. 

The example of *krei- is worth pondering, for it shows how a true premiss, 
namely, that many philosophical or technical terms have lost an earlier 
connection with spatio-bodily meanings, has been used to draw a conclusion 
which is at least half false: (a) that the original meaning for any term was 
always spatio-bodily (or in some other way “concrete’’) and (b) that this was 
once the only meaning. The first conjunct of this conclusion (which may be 
slightly more plausible) does not really concern us here. It is (b), the thesis 
of original univocity, that I want to single out for conspicuous repudiation. 
For not only is there no good evidence in favor of (b); if one looks more 
closely at the facts which seem to support this thesis, they turn out to be 
incompatible with it. The thesis of original univocity is not only false in fact, 
as far as our evidence goes; it is false to the nature of language. It is false in 
general, because, as Aristotle put it, the vocabulary of a language is limited 
but it must be used to apply to an unlimited range of things and phenomena, 
so that a word will normally have several different uses. (Soph. Elench. 1, 
165*10-13. Aristotle’s point is a good one, though his pseudo-mathematical 
expression of it is misleading.) And it is false in detail because the most 


of the cruder separation that relies upon the wind. The sieve which I observed in Crete in 
1964 performs the same function as the winnowing-basket pictured by Cornford in Plato's 
Cosmology, p. 201; only it allows the grain to pass through and catches the straw. 
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concrete meaning of a term will often, if not always, contain within it an 
essential reference to some more abstract concept. The meanings of a 
language are not atomic, independent units; they belong together in a system, 
conceptually as well as formally. Thus the root *krei-, even when it applies 
to the action of sifting or winnowing, means to select the valuable part (the 
grain) from an indiscriminate mass (the grain with the chaff). This “‘abstract’’ 
meaning of selecting, discriminating is part of the concept of winnowing 
~— though it is not part of the mechanical operation! There is a regrettable 
tendency to confuse the meaning of such a “‘concrete” term with the physical 
event it is true of. What winnowing means to the peasant is not understood 
by the wind, the pitchfork, and the laws of mechanics that do the job. 
Nor can the meaning of to winnow be captured by a description in terms of 
these factors alone, without reference to the qualitative or functional distinc- 
tion between grain and chaff, in terms of edibility, nutritive value, what 
happens when one or the other is planted in the ground — and the importance 
of all this for a peasant’s subsistence through the winter and for his harvest 
next year. 

Thus the semantic structure of an archaic and “concrete” concept like 
to sift or to winnow (as expressed by the root *krei-) is not less complex and 
many-sided than that of an “abstract” concept like criterion, as used in 
analytical philosophy today. In fact the concrete sense of “‘to separate the 
grain from the straw” must — from the beginning — be understood as a case 
of the more general concept “‘to make a discrimination” (which will normally 
mean “‘to separate the better from the worse’’). There is no reason to suppose 
that this more general concept is a Jater sense of the root *krei-; on the con- 
trary, every reason to suppose that the two senses are coeval, equally 
primitive.12 

In an example like *krei-, the logical relation between the two senses is 
one of asymmetric interdependence. Whereas the abstract sense “‘to dis- 
criminate” derives greater force and vividness from its archaic association 
with acts of spatial separation, it is not essentially tied to any particular 
spatial image and can survive the separation from all such imagery. This is 
presumably what we mean by calling it “abstract”. The concrete spatial 
senses, however, whether applying to a harvest operation or to the arrange- 
ment of troops in battle order by kinship groups, cannot even be understood 
in isolation from the concept of distinguishing items according to some 


12 That is to say, some sense of physical separation will be as old as the root, though 
the particular application to winnowing or purifying grain cannot be older than farming. 
If I.-E. was spoken in a pre-agricultural society, the root *krei- may have meant “‘separate 
the good meat from the bad”’ or ‘“‘the flesh from the entrails’, But the more general or 
abstract connotations would be the same in any age. 
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definite criterion of value (e.g. edibility) or purposeful function (e.g. the 
bravest in front, each kinship group around the leader it will obey). To claim 
that this more general meaning of *kKrei- is chronologically later than the 
concrete sense fo sift or separate is to maintain a position that is not only 
unsupported by evidence but is strictly absurd. For the more general sense 
is essentially part of the meaning of the word in its concrete application, 
though not conversely. 

Applying this insight to questions more directly connected with the verb 
be, we may reconsider the case of the Greek word for become, ytyvopat. 
How are the wider uses of this verb related to the literal sense “I am born’’? 
The standard view is that the more general meanings “‘come into being” and 
““‘become (such-and-such)” are secondary extensions of this original bodily 
sense for the birth of a child. But again, this extension must have taken 
place in some remote prehistoric age, before the oldest preserved texts. 
In Homer, at any rate, we find the verb yiyvoyat in current use as suppletive 
copula and generalized verb of existence or occurrence, with the mutative 
aspectual value in contrast to sipi. I find only one use in the biological sense 
“am born” in six occurrences of yiyvopet in the first book of the Jliad.18 
This sample is more or less representative of the Homeric use. Whereas the 
senses Of “birth”, “generation” and “kinship’’ dominate in the nominal 
forms from the same root (yévoc, yeven, etc.), for the verb the biological 
sense is only one use among others, and by no means the most common. 
The systematic use of yiyvopat as suppletive copula for sipt is a special 
development in Greek (and still incomplete in Homer, where the verb shares 
this role with 7éA@ and others, as we have seen in Chapter V §11). But the 
wider use of the root *gen- for “becoming” or ‘‘emergence” is well attested 
elsewhere. For example, the Vedic use of the cognate verb jan- shows a 
similar profusion of abstract or figurative applications.14 The sense of bio- 
logical birth is no doubt one of the oldest and most basic meanings of the 
root *gen-. But a claim to the effect that this root once referred only to actual 


18 The first occurrence of the verb in the Iliad is a Type V existential: Servi) 58 KAayyi} 
yéveto ‘‘a fearful clang arose (from the silver bow)’’, at 1.49; the second occurrence is 
copulative: Gunyepéec v° &yévovto ‘‘when they were assembled together” 1.57. I count 
one more generalized existential use, dyog ‘yéveto at 1.188, before the first appearance of 
the verb in the sense of ‘‘birth’’ at 1.251: Ga tpdmev 45° éyévovto/év TlvAm. There are 
two other ‘‘abstract’’ uses as verb of occurrence, with no literal sense of birth: 1.341 
xpEw Enoio yévytat; 1.493 Sumdexdty yéver’ has. 

14 Among the senses for jan- listed in Grassmann’s Worterbuch zum Rig-veda (p. 465), 
in addition to ‘‘gebdren’’, ‘‘zeugen’’, we find ‘‘erzeugen’’, ‘‘erstehen lassen’, ‘‘schaffen’’, 
**hervorbringen’’. In Latin, on the other hand, Ernout-Meillet report that the verb geno/zigna 
meant (at first) ““engenderer; puis par extension ‘produire, causer’ (sens physique et moral)’’. 
Since Homer and the Rigveda agree on the wider use, there is presumably no reason to 
project this alleged chronological development in Latin backwards into the L.-E. past. 
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birth would seem to rely on nothing more than the myth of univocity. 

What the evidence from Homer and the Veda shows is not that the bio- 
logical sense is older but that the archaic mind understood birth as a para- 
digmatic case of coming to be, the paradigm instance of the concept of 
becoming — just as persons are taken as paradigm subjects, so that abstract 
entities (as signified by any nominalized form) may also be “‘personified”’. 
And if we look again at our other alleged example of the concrete-to-abstract 
development, the root *weid- of ola “know’’, tdstv “‘see’’, and videre “‘see’’, 
we find here too that the more abstract sense of “‘knowledge”’ is archaic 
and pre-historic. The concordance of Greek, Vedic and other languages 
shows that the limitation of the root in Latin to what we call (by derivation) 
the visual sense is not the original I.-E. state of affairs but a special develop- 
ment.15 


§4. THE REINTERPRETATION OF THE 
DEVELOPMENTAL HYPOTHESIS IN SYNCHRONIC TERMS: 
SPATIAL IMAGERY IS IN SOME SENSE FUNDAMENTAL 
IN OUR THINKING GENERALLY AND IN 
OUR CONCEPT OF EXISTENCE IN PARTICULAR 


This long digression was needed to bring to light the underlying fallacy in 
the traditional assumption that the “‘abstract’’ uses of sipi must be later 
than, and chronologically derived from, some more “concrete” use for life or 
location. In order to separate this error from the truth with which it is 
generally associated, we were obliged to consider I.-E. roots like *krei- and 
*gen- where the etymological situation is particularly clear. 

Of course nothing in the preceding section is intended as a denial of the 
fact that some words with bodily, spatial or sensory meaning come in the 
course of time to enjoy a figurative use, which in turn gradually fades into 
an abstract sense, as conceptus ‘‘grasping together’’, “gathering”, “‘preg- 
nancy’, eventually becomes conceptus animi “grasping (conceiving) by the 
mind”, and finally our term concept. What the considerations just presented 
do suggest is that such semantic development, where it occurs, is best under- 
stood on the basis of a synchronic cohabitation of special and general, 
concrete and abstract uses of a single lexeme side by side in the same state of 
the language. “‘Metaphor permeates all discourse, ordinary and special, and 
we should have a hard time finding a purely literal paragraph anywhere.” 16 


15 See Ernout-Meillet, Dictionnaire étymologique s.v. video: “‘la racine *weid- ow le sens 
de ‘voir’ est un cas particulier d’un emploi plus général: *weid- indique la vision en tant 


qu’elle sert 4 la connaissance.”’ | : 
16 Nelson Goodman, Languages of Art. An Approach to a Theory of Symbols (Indianapolis, 


1968), p. 80. 
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I would add: even in the most primitive languages, at any rate, even in the 
most primitive known state of Indo-European. In fact, the tendency to 
metaphor is often part of what we grasp as literal meaning. Among diverse 
uses of a non-univocal word, the primacy of bodily and spatial imagery is 
real enough, but this primacy is not to be understood in chronological terms 
alone. We are confronted here with something quite fundamental in the 
psychology of language and concept-formation, a principle which must be 
taken into account in any theory of cognitive meaning as well as in any theory 
of poetic discourse. In some sense, visual imagery and spatial metaphors 
underlie much of our meaningful use of language as they underlie much of 
our conceptual thinking. As Aristotle put it, “‘the intellect grasps concepts 
in sensory images.” In this sense, spatial or bodily meanings may be recog- 
nized as fundamental in language, just as the corresponding images seem to 
be psychologically fundamental in thinking. And this is scarcely surprising, 
since our experience as a whole and “from the beginning” is conditioned by 
the state or activity of our body, and in particular of our sense organs. 
Hence it is entirely natural that bodily associations or sensory images should 
often furnish an intuitive focus, a kind of psychosomatic basis for the 
system of meanings of a diversely used word. But it does not follow that 
the visual, spatial, or bodily meanings once existed naked and alone, outside 
of the conceptual framework of the language as a whole. There is no reason 
to take seriously the myth of original univocity. 

From this point of view, we can accept all of the evidence that was alleged 
in support of the hypothesis of an original locative (or locative-existential) 
meaning for csipi and reinterpret it in purely synchronic terms. In this 
reinterpretation we take the Homeric system of uses as the primitive datum 
and abandon all hope of understanding this system on the basis of some 
earlier and supposedly simpler state of the language.1”? We recognize that 
within this system the local and local-existential uses of cipi are relatively 
rare, whereas the use of the verb as nominal copula is overwhelmingly more 
common. We may nonetheless regard the locative uses as primary or funda- 
mental, in just the sense that spatial imagery is primary or fundamental in 
much of our conceptual thought, and perhaps also in our learning of lan- 
guage. Furthermore, these locative uses reinforce, and are reinforced by, 
the durative-stative aspectual value which characterizes the verb in ail its 
uses. As a result of such connections and associations, a locative (or locative- 
existential) connotation colors the wider use of the verb in Homeric and 


1? T am referring to the system as a whole, of course. Some details of Homeric usage, for 
example the potential construction of &o11+ infinitive, can be recognized as special 
developments in Greek. Special too is the use of yiyvoyiai as suppletive; but common 
I.-E, must already have employed some mutative copula in contrast to *es- (e.g. *bhi-). 
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also in classical Greek, to an extent which we can hardly define. In a similar 
way, the connotations of birth color the use of yiyvowat as mutative copula 
or verb of occurrence. We may speak of a locative focus for the meaning of 
cipi, just as we recognize the idea of birth as the intuitive focus for the 
various uses of yiyvopat.18 But to claim that the locative construction or 
the local-existential idea (‘‘is présent”’, ist vorhanden) constitutes the unique 
source from which all Homeric uses are to be derived, or the unique Grund- 
bedeutung on which they all stand, is to go far beyond the evidence, and 
beyond all reason. | 

In concluding this discussion of the local sense of eipi, let me point out 
that the connections between the ideas of place and existence, which are so 
conspicuous in Greek, are by no means limited to that language. The need 
for spatial metaphors is a constant one in Western thought, and probably 
in human thought generally. A specialist in Indian logic could document the 
importance of the notion of locus (Sanskrit adhikarana or ddhara) in Indian 
theories of existence and predication. I have already mentioned an obvious 
psychosomatic explanation of this general connection between spatial and 
abstract ideas; though I do not pretend this is the only explanation. But 
whatever the full significance of such spatial imagery may be, its persistence 
in the case of the concept of existence is a remarkable fact in the history of 
Western philosophy. A few quotations will illustrate this point. 


(Reasonable men) will say that what is capable of being present (napaytyveoSa1) and 
being absent (4zoyiyveo9at) is by all means something (civai t1). Plato, Sophist 247 A 8. 


We say that the essence is the structure (ratio) of a thing comprehended in its definition; 
its existence, on the other hand, is its presence in the nature of things. Ficino, Opera 
p. 140 (= Theol. Plat. VI. 7)}8 


Existence and unity are two other ideas that are suggested to the understanding by every 
object without, and every idea within. When ideas are in our minds, we consider them 
as being actually there, as well as when we consider things to be actually without us: which 
is, that they exist, or have existence. Locke, Essay concerning Human Understanding, 
Bk. Hy, ch. vii. 7. 


No two ideas are in themselves contrary, except those of existence and non-existence, 
which are plainly resembling, as implying both of them an idea of the object; tho’ the latter 


18 There is a difference of course. The privileged position of the concept of birth among 
the meanings and uses of yiyvopal is an obvious fact for anyone who knows Greek. 
Our assignment of a similar role to the locative use of cipi on the other hand, is the result 
of theoretical reflection. The decisive difference between the two cases lies in the presence 
for yiyvopet of the cognate nominal forms, yévoc, yéveotc, etc., whose use is more 
unambiguous. It seems that I.-E. verbs, by their very nature, are essentially more pluri- 
significant than the corresponding noun forms, where conditions of reference and denota- 
tion are more strictly defined. 

19 “*Essentiam quidem dicimus rationem rei quae definitione comprehenditur, esse vero ... 
quandum eius in rerum natura praesentiam.”’ I am indebted to Paul O. Kristeller for this 
reference. See his // pensiero filosofico di Marsilio Ficino (Florence, 1953), p. 32. 
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excludes the object from all times and places, in which it is supposed not to exist. Hume, 
A Treatise of Human Nature, Part I, Sect. v. 6 (ed. Selby-Bigge p. 15). 


The so-called existential quantifier ‘(Ax)’ corresponds to the words ‘there is something such 
that’.... To say that [something of the form (4x) Fx] is true is to say that there is at least one 
object in the universe such that when ‘x’ in [‘Fx’] is thought of as naming it, [Fx] 
becomes true. Quine, Methods of Logic, 2nd ed. p. 83. (The expressions within brackets 
represent simplifications of the original.) 


More recently, Jaakko Hintikka has offered an intuitive interpretation of the 
logical quantifiers in terms of “the language-game of seeking and finding” 
and has suggested that “all our knowledge of the existence of external objects 
is obtained by means of the activities of seeking and finding’’. In this view 
the universe of discourse is to be understood as “the relevant field of search’’.?° 


§5. THE UNITY OF sipii AS A LINGUISTIC SYSTEM 


In intuitive or psychological terms we may thus recognize the locative and 
local-existential uses of eipf as the center of the whole system. In more 
strictly linguistic terms, however, it is the copula use as such — and not 
merely the locative copula — that imposes itself as the fundamental fact. 
Among the copula uses the construction with predicate nouns and adjectives 
is far more conspicuous than with adverbials of place. (Some statistics on 
this were cited in Chapter IV §1 and §7.) An account of the verb be is first 
and foremost an account of the nominal copula. It is this use which must 
provide the key to any attempt to see the uses of sipf as belonging together 
in a synchronic system. 

In Chapter V we employed this key in defining the I.-E. verb *es- as the 
central member of a family of verbs of station and posture (stand, lie, sit) 
that admit both locative and predicative constructions. As predicative verb 
of station, be functions in systematic aspectual opposition to a family of 
mutative or kinetic verbs whose central member is become (in Greek, 
yiyvopatl). The original definition of this stative-mutative system, which we 
borrowed from Lyons, consisted in the analogy between the three contrasting 
pairs of sentence forms for nominal predication, location, and possession: 


20 “*T anguage-Games for Quantifiers’’, in Studies in Logical Theory, American Philosophi 
cal Quarterly Monograph No. 2 (Oxford, 1968), pp. 46-72. (Quotations are from pp. 51, 
53 and 58). A similar intuition underlies Jack Kaminsky’s suggestion that the existential 
quantifier be understood as ““‘indicating that something is locatable”’ in some sense, though 
not necessarily locatable “‘in a space-time coordinate system’’. The predicate ‘‘exists’’ 
would be reserved for the latter use for presence in space and time, as in the quotation 
above from Hume. Thus it would be true to say ‘‘There is something called ‘Hamlet’,”’ 
since Hamlet is locatable as a character in Shakespeare’s play. But ‘‘Hamlet exists’’ would 


be false. See J. Kaminsky, Language and Ontology (Carbondale, Ill. 1969), pp. 188-90, 
207-8. 
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Stative Mutative 
X is wise (is president) X becomes wise (becomes president) 
X is in Chicago X goes (comes) to Chicago 
X has money X gets money 


We pointed out that in Greek’ the stative verb is provided by sipi in all 
three cases (since “I have” is expressed as ott tot); while the mutative 
counterpart may be provided by yiyvoyo. throughout (éyéveto év+ place, 
“He came to”, éyéveto abth “He acquired”). We originally discussed this 
Stative-mutative system in the context of a theory of the copula. We may now 
observe that the aspectual contrast stretches through the entire range of uses 
of eipi. The stative-mutative system has a vital branch in the opposition 
am alive (sii), am born (yiyvoyat). It also has a generalized existential use 
in the opposition between be there/endure and come to be/arise/take place, 
for example in the Type V existential construction: kAayyt jv “there was 
an outcry”’, as against KAayy?) éyéveto “an outcry arose” (This “existential” 
construction with action nouns is one of the most frequent of all uses of 
yiyvopat.) There is even an opposition within the veridical use, as we see 
from the contrast of 16 édv “‘what is the case” with t6 yeyovds “‘what has 
occurred”’, or 1 yevopeva “the facts”. (See, e.g. Chapter VII, p. 355, and 
LSJ s.v. yiyvopot 1.3.). The very few uses of cipi that are not characterized 
by such an aspectual opposition, for example the potential construction 
Eott+infinitive or the periphrastic forms of the perfect (AeAvKas &, cinv) 
can be shown to be secondary or anomalous in some other respect as well.21 

Thus it is the stative or static aspect that defines the unity of sii as a 
linguistic system, if anything does. In Indo-European, the verb to be is the 
verb of state or station par excellence. Perhaps we may say that it is because 
it expresses being in a state generally that it can also express being in a 
place in particular. And if we ask the somewhat misleading question raised 
in Chapter V §3, ““Why is it precisely the verb *es- that is introduced into 
a sentence without a verb — into a “nominal” sentence like J — hungry or 
He — in bed?’ the only answer can be: because it is an essential feature of 
nominal and locative predication in its primary, neutral form to assign some 
attribute, property, or location that belongs to the subject in a static or 
(relatively) enduring way, in contrast to the secondary “mutative” form of 
predication for an attribute that is just being acquired or momentarily 
possessed (as expressed by become hungry, get in bed). As I argued in 
Chapter V §7, be is logically prior to become. In linguistic terms be is the 
unmarked, become the kinetically marked form of predication. 


21 Some examples of yivetat-+t infinitive cited by LSJ suggest a marginal occurrence of 
aspectual opposition even in the potential construction. 
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But if it is this static aspect that provides the principle of unity in the 
system of cipi, it is the syntactic flexibility of the verb that explains the 
richness and diversity of the system. The verb fo be is the jack-of-all-trades 
of the I.-E. languages. If we except its mutative twin becomes, perhaps the 
only I.-E. verb that displays a syntactic versatility comparable to e is the 
causative root *dhé- (in Greek tiSnp), with its triple lexical value: (i) to put 
(something somewhere), (ii) to make (something such-and-such), and (iii) to 
make absolutely, to produce, make to occur. (This variety of lexical values for 
*dhe- is largely the result of semantic developments in modern L.-E, lan- 
guages. Unlike be, which still covers almost the whole range of *es- as 
represented in Homer, modern cognates from *dhé- — such as English do, 
German tun, French faire — have generally lost the locative construction 
with its corresponding sense “‘place, put’’, just as English do has in turn 
largely lost the sense of ““make’”’.) In Homeric Greek, we find that sipi, 
yiyvouat and ti9np form a vast system of interrelated uses, a tripartite 
system of be, come to be, and make to be, whose basis is provided by sipt. 
The underlying role of eipt as the central verb in the language will be clarified 
if we briefly consider the range of uses for ti9np1, which functions as a kind 
of causal operator on be. 

Of the three principal divisions into which LSJ classifies the uses of 
Ti9n WW, let us look first at the branch that corresponds to the nominal copula: 
“B, put in a certain state or condition, much the same as notstv, motcia Sa, 
and so often to be rendered by our make.”’?? In this construction the verb 
takes a double accusative, the second of which is an attributive noun or 
adjective, corresponding to the predicate form with eipi: “make one some- 
thing, with the predicate [noun] in apposition, Sstvai tiva aixypntiy, 
tépetav, WGvVTLy, etc.... 2. with an Adjective for the attributive, Ssivai tive 
avdvatov kai dyipov make him undying and undecaying.” In grammatical 
terms I make him (to be) immortal is the causal transform of He is immortal. 
Logically speaking, of course, the operation is oriented in the other direction: 
the second sentence describes the result of the action described by the causal 
“transform”. The third constituent of our system, the mutative sentence 
He becomes (yiyvetat) immortal, describes this same causal action from the 
point of view of the subject of change, without reference to the cause. The 
tripartite system as a whole thus provides us with an expression for state 
(cipt), for change of state (yiyvopat), and for cause of state (tiSnpt). 

These correlations can be followed throughout the system of ti9nju. The 
widest range of uses is that listed by LSJ under the first branch: “A. in local 


22 This use of ti9npt is essentially archaic: common in Homer and the poets, rare in 
classic prose where noté@ normally takes over as verb ‘‘to make’’, both for the work of 
the craftsman and for this factitive use. 
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Sense, set, put, place.” Here we find, in addition to ordinary expressions for 
putting something somewhere, such special uses as “II.1 Setvar tivi tt év 
XEpoiv ... put it in his hands’; IV with accusative and dative: to assign, 
award, e.g. honor to someone (tutv t1vt) or to give a child a name (Svopa 
Séo8at tivi); VII dispose, order, ordain, bring to pass, often with an adverbial 
modifier such as “thus” or “well”, “successfully”: oftw vov Zev<c sin 
“May Zeus so dispose” (Od. 8.465: the content of the wish is spelled out by 
the following infinitives); ofkov £3 90901 “to put one’s household in good 
shape” (Hes. Op. 23); ta npiv ed Sépevor “Having arranged things well so 
far” (Soph. El. 1434.) If we correlate these factitive phrases with their essive 
base, we see that II.1 corresponds to the pregnant locative use of sipt “be at 
one’s disposal”; IV corresponds in part to the possessive construction with 
the dative, e.g. Svopa poi got X “My name is X” (note, however, that for 
most possessive uses the corresponding causal is 5idmpt “give” rather than 
tisnpt); whereas VII corresponds to several different uses of cipi, including 
the essive clause of the veridical (ott ofitw) and the impersonal adverbial 
use 60 Eotal, KaAM@> Eotat (Chapter IV §22). What the Lexicon describes 
as the “local sense”’ of ti9nt thus shades off into figurative or abstract uses, 
culminating in the generalized sentence operator oftw 9etvat “bring it 
about that....”’ 

The third and final branch of uses for ti$nut is “C. without any attributive 
word following, make, work, execute, of an artist.... 2. make, cause, bring 
to pass.” *8 

These absolute uses of tiSnpt as “to make” include what the Lexicon calls 
““periphrastic for a single Verb, pvnotipav oxédaotv Seivot make a scatter- 
ing, Od. 1.116’. In the construction oxédaow €9nke + genitive we have an 
expressive transform of éoxédace+accusative ‘He scattered the suitors’’. 
Here the make-transformation corresponds closely to the be-transformation 
described in Chapter VI as a Type V existential. It so happens that we do 
not find *axédao1c tv “a scattering occurred’’, but there are other cases of 
more exact parallelism, as between si d1) 6pyv “AytaAfi Kai “Extopt $)oete 
tiny “If you give like honor to Hector and Achilles’, at Z/. 24.57, and ob 
Lév Yap ty} ye WL Eooetat “There shall not be the same honor (for both),” 
nine lines later.24 


23 The alternation between this absolute construction and the predicative use with two 
accusatives is of course shared by many causative verbs e.g. Cut his hair, cut his hair short; 
paint the house, paint the house red. There is a comparable option between “‘absolute’’ 
and determinate constructions of verbs for fo place, e.g. He set up an altar, He set up an 
alter in the precinct. 

24 For these parallels see W. Porzig, Namen fur Satzinhalte pp. 28-31. In the example 
cited the construction is not strictly absolute, but both the possessive dative and the pseudo- 
predicate ‘‘same’’ (64, via) are superimposed upon a Type V use of eipi-+ action noun: 
ty, Eooetat ‘“Then will be honor’’< tyshoopev “We shall honor”’’, 
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This wide range of uses for ti9np is not peculiarly Greek. As Grassmann’s 
Werterbuch zum Rig-Veda points out for the cognate verb dha- in Vedic: 
“Der Begriff spaltet sich (schon vor der Sprachtrennung) in den 6rtlichen 
“an einen Ort hinschaffen”, and den Causalen “thun, machen, schaffen”’ 
(p. 659). Grassmann adds that the causal-factitive concept is to be understood 
as a later development from the purely locative sense; but for this diachronic 
view there is no evidence. It merely reflects the sacred lexical myth of 
original univocity, which we have seen reason to doubt. Neither for *dhé- 
nor for *es- can we go back behond the primitive diversity of uses represented 
in Homer and the Veda. And the elaborate correlation between uses of be, 
become, and put/make in different languages suggests that the system as a 
whole is a common inheritance from J.-E. If, as we have seen, notions of 
place and location provide a kind of psychological focus for the system, its 
complex unity can be interpreted only in terms of the aspectual contrast: 
state/change of state/cause of state.25 Over most of its range, ti9npt serves 
as stative-causal to eipi, just as the corresponding kinetic verb tnt “throw, 
send” serves as causal to sftp “‘go’’. 

It would be possible to extend this discussion of the tripartite system 
be-become-put/make, in order to make clearer the fundamental role of *es-, 
We could show, for example, that be shares one value with each of its 
counterparts which they do not share with one another. Thus *es- shares 
with *dhé its static value, in contrast to the mutative aspect of become (and 
it is this mutative aspect which characterizes the send-go system just men- 
tioned). On the other hand, be shares with become its one- or two-term in- 
transitive structure (without reference to a cause or agent), in contrast to the © 
two- or three-term transitive construction of *dhé-: There is (occurs) X, 
on the one hand, in contrast to A makes X, on the other; X is (becomes) Y 
in contrast to A makes X (to be) Y. (In terms of this contrast, go belongs as 
intransitive with be and become, while send/throw belongs as transitive with 
put/make.) But enough has been said to indicate the intricate complexity of 
the pattern of contrasts and analogies established around eipi as the fixed 
center or basis for the locative-predicative-existential system as a whole. 

A fuller investigation of the place of be within the total system of the 
language would have to consider its relations with other sentence-operators 
that cover a range comparable to put/make and that function in systematic 
correlation or contrast to be. The most important of these is probably seems 


a> The underlying static value of *dhé- is rightly characterized by Benveniste: ‘‘La méme 
ou la traduction ‘poser’ est admissible, les conditions de l’emploi montrent que ‘poser’ 
signifie proprement ‘poser quelque chose qui subsistera désormais, qui est destiné A durer’: 
en grec, avec themeilia ‘poser les fondements’, avec bémon, ‘fonder un autel’” (Problémes 
de ling. gén. p. 291). 
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(to someone) that, which in Greek — and perhaps generally — belongs closely 
with (someone) thinks that. In Greek both concepts may be expressed by 
do0xéa@, which has an etymological value (from *dek-) “‘to take, accept 
(something as something).”’ Thus X seems to me (to be Y) and I take (regard) 
X as Y or I believe X is Y are related syntactically to the underlying sentence 
X is Y in precisely the same way that I make X (to be) Y is related to this 
Same operand sentence with is. (I mean, the transformational relation is of 
the same type; the logical and semantic value of the two sentence-operators 
is of course quite different.) This allusion to seems and believes introduces a 
new dimension of the language, a vast superstructure of intentions or 
propositional attitudes erected on the base of sentences such as N is ©. 
The epistemic and psychological richness of this superstructure (J know that 
N is ©, I hope that N is ®, I wish that..., I bet that..., etc.) scarcely requires 
comment. 

What does deserve mention here is the fact that the wider systems indicated 
by make (to be) on the one hand, take as/think (to be) on the other, are in 
some respects much more general than the copula-locative-existential base 
provided by the verb be. From the point of view of these wider systems, 
I make X (to be) Y or I believe X to be Y is of the same form as I make X 
do something or I believe X does something, where the constituent does some- 
thing may be replaced by any verb phrase in the language. Thus it might 
seem arbitrary to claim, as I have done, that these causal and cognitive- 
intentional superstructures are erected on the basis of stative sentence forms 
with be. Nevertheless, this way of describing the system is not entirely 
arbitrary. For one thing, this generalization of the verb sipi to include doing 
as a special case of being was carried out by the Greek philosophers them- 
selves. This is the force of Aristotle’s doctrine that there are as many uses of 
eii as there are categories: one of the categories is to do (novetv). And this 
generalization of to be is largely prepared by the system of the language itself. 
In Homer, for example, there is no other verb to do with a range comparable 
to that of ti9npt; it is precisely this latter verb which means “to do” in the 
widest sense, and which functions systematically as the causative for etpt.?® 
The fact that tiSnp as causative sentence operator actually has a wider 
range than its operand verb sipi serves, by a kind of reflex action, to widen 
the virtual range of the verb be. That is to say, the wider system of the 
causal sentence operator, because of its consistent pattern of connections 
with etpi, tends to suggest a generalization of cipi as underlying verb par 
excellence. The correlations be-become-put/make thus operate in the same 


26 The closest rival to ti9nut in Homer is perhaps tedyo (‘‘to produce”, ‘*to cause’’, 
““to make so and so”’), which is similarly correlated with elui and even provides a suppletive 
copula in the perfect: tétuyyat. Compare also tEAEw as verb to do in Homer. 
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direction as the periphrastic uses of be, to generalize the conception of eipt 
as a universal (stative-intransitive) verb. Very much the same generalizing 
influence is exerted by the parallels of sivat and doKsiv to be and to seem 
(to be). The philosophers did not have to construct the antithesis of Being 
and Becoming: it was given to them fully preformed, in the stative-mutative 
system already described. They had scarcely more to do with constructing 
the antithesis Being and Seeming (or Reality and Appearance): it was given 
to them almost preformed in the parallel tendency to regard sivat as universal 
operand for Soxetv, with the veridical value of eivat underscored by the 
uses discussed in Chapter VII. Grammatically speaking, the Appearance- 
Reality antithesis is given in the language as the contrast between You take 
X to be so-and-so and X is (in fact) as you take it to be. 

It is perhaps only an accident that the Greek philosophers made no 
comparable use of the other contrast, between Being and Making (-to-be), 
which was just as fully prepared for them as Being-Becoming or Being- 
Seeming in the lexical and syntactic structure of the language.2? We see once 
again that the structure of the language may condition but does not determine 
the development of philosophic ideas. It was only in Christian and Islamic 
times, under the influence of Biblical religion, that the distinction between 
eternal and created being, or between uncaused and caused existence, was 
worked out in terms that echo the archaic contrast between sii and ti8ypt 
(sivai), between Being and Making-to-be. It is not clear that there were any 
properly linguistic reasons either for the new importance of this antithesis 
in medieval philosophy or for the relative neglect of it in ancient thought. 


§6. REVIEW OF THE SYSTEM OF USES OF sii. 
THE COPULA CONSTRUCTION TO BE TAKEN AS CENTRAL. 
ELEMENTARY USES DISTINGUISHED FROM SECOND-ORDER USES, 
AND THE LATTER ARE SUBDIVIDED INTO 
“SSYNTACTIC’? AND ‘“‘SEMANTIC”’ USES 


We first attempted (in §2) to explain the various uses of eipi as developments 
from a hypothetical original sense; “‘is present”, “‘is located (somewhere). 
We then reinterpreted the alleged evidence for such a developmental account 


#7 There are, of course, occasional developments of this conceptual connection, e.g. in 
Plato Symp. 205 B 8: “‘every causation of something passing from not being to being is 
Making’’. 1) yap tou &k tod ph Svtog sic 10 Sv love S6teOtv aitia néod &oTI TONG. 
Parmenides had implicitly contrasted the unbegun Being of his true &ov with the erroneous 
““posits’’ of mortals (katéGevto, ESevto, fr. 8.53 and 55). In the Timaeus, of course, the 
Being-Making antithesis is developed in a way that anticipates the medieval doctrine of 
created being: the realm of Becoming is reinterpreted as the work of a Craftsman who 
““establishes”’ the cosmos (avvéotnsev adtov [sc. tov KOcpov] 6 ovvietiic 32 C 7). 
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as indicating rather the psychological or intuitive priority of spatial-bodily 
imagery in thinking generally (§§3-4). Having now reviewed and expanded 
our account of the aspectual system built around the stative-mutative-factitive 
correlations (in §5), we are ready to approach the final stage of our dis- 
cussion, where we consider the question of systematic unity in the uses of 
eipi from the point of view of 4 philosophic concept of Being. 

The traditional theory of the I.-E. verb to be was seriously handicapped 
by the assumption that the existential uses are primary and original, the 
copula uses secondary and derived. Once we carry out the modest Copernican 
Revolution which I propose, that is, once we reinstate the copula construc- 
tion at the center of the system, the other uses of the verb will easily fall into 
place. As the locative use is included in the copula construction, the corre- 
sponding lexical value “‘is present, is located (there)’’ obviously occupies a 
central position within the system and exerts some influence over many uses 
of sipi which are not merely statements of place. (This influence is all the 
greater since there is no rival lexical meaning associated with the copula 
construction for predicate adjectives and nouns.) But the fact remains that 
the function of eipt in its copula uses is more syntactic than lexical in nature, 
even when the sentence as a whole is a statement of place. By this I mean 
that the ‘‘substance’’ of the sentence, its particular information content is 
specified by the predicate noun, adjective, or adverbial of place rather than 
by sii, whereas the copula verb itself serves to indicate the “form” of the 
sentence, including the person and number of the subject, the tense, and 
the modalities of wish, command, conditional and the like. The functional 
associations of the verb — its “‘meaning” in a very broad sense — are thus 
connected with the general form of the subject-predicate sentence, rather 
than with any specific content. In some loose but intelligible sense of “‘means”’, 
the copula verb in its more elementary uses means that some attribute 
(property, location, etc.) belongs to some subject.?8 In its interrogative and 
modal uses, the copula indicates this same concept of belonging, only not 
as the object or content of a simple assertion but under special modifications 
(of possibility, doubt, wish, etc.). In meta-linguistic terms, the elementary 
copula signifies the truth-claim of a subject-predicate sentence, whereas the 
modified uses signify this claim under various epistemic or intentional 


28 This is presumably what Brugmann had in mind when he listed as one of the two 
earliest Bedeutungen of our verb (after “‘vorhandensein, existieren’’) ‘‘das Zutreffen eines 
dem Subjekt beigelegten Nominalbegriffs auf dieses Subjekt”’ (Syntax des einf. Satzes, 
p. 72). Brugmann describes this meaning as contributing to, but nonetheless distinct from, 
the later “‘rein formalen Geltung als Kopula’’. His formulation is distorted by the chrono- 
logical hypothesis that I reject. But beneath it lies an intuitive grasp of the complexity 
of the copula function that I attempt to spell out here in the distinction between predi- 
cation1, predicatione, and predications. 
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modalities. Let us now limit ourselves to the most elementary case, in the 
unmarked indicative, and consider any declarative sentence of the form 
N is ®. In this use the verb be serves to indicate (a) the person and number 
of the subject, (b) the tense of the sentence, and (c) the truth claim, as func- 
tionally associated with the indicative mood of the verb.2° Speaking summa- 
rily, we may say that the copula as finite verb indicates the syntactic form 
of the sentence as a whole — its sentencehood — together with its truth claim. 
Let us designate this double function, syntactic and semantic, by describing 
the copula as sign of predication. Strictly speaking, of course, the copula 
verb serves as sign of predication only in copula sentences, 1.e. in sentences 
of form N is &, Let us call predication restricted to this particular sentence 
form predication,. 

Insofar as sip as copula comes to be thought of as the verb par excellence, 
its role in the sentence form N is @ is easily generalized for any sentence 
of the form NVQ or noun phrase-verb phrase. As a result, sipi can function 
as sign for the belonging of the predicate (i.e. attribute) to the subject quite 
in general, regardless whether the predicate phrase is provided by a copula 
construction or by any other verb in the language. This is the generalization 
taken for granted by Aristotle when he says “Belonging (Ondpyetv) signifies 
in just as many ways as being (elvat) and as It is true to say this (is) that” 
(Pr. An. 1.36, 48°2). Let us call this generalized function of the copula, where 
N is ® is regarded not as one sentence type among others but as a canonical 
rewriting of all subject-predicate propositions, predication.. 

Finally, sit may be used to indicate sentencehood and truth claim quite 
generally, without specifying that the sentence in question need be of subject- 
predicate form. In this widest use, the content of an impersonal sentence 
like bet “it is raining”, may also be represented by gott, e.g. in the veridical 
construction: “‘it is the case”’. Here we can no longer properly speak of Eott 
as copula: it serves, as generalized verb, to suggest only the form of a state- 


£8 For a fuller formulation of these points see Chapter V §§1--2, and above all §2a on the 
connection between the semantic interpretation of the verbal mood-ending and a general 
theory of intentional and epistemic modalities. Some of these modalities will modify the 
elementary truth claim (in a question, conditional statement, request, wish, etc.) in such 
a way that the notion of truth may no longer seem relevant — even when the syntax is 
that of the so-called veridical construction. (See Chapter VII pp. 338—43 for this generaliza- 
tion of the veridical construction beyond the case of assertion.) In the present discussion 
we are obliged to ignore these complications and focus our attention on the simplest case, 
where the indicative form serves for unconditional statement. 

Notice that the concepts of person and tense, as well as the meaning of certain moods 
such as the optative of wish, are relative to the speaker and the time of speaking, i.e. to 
what I call the extra-linguistic situation of utterance. Hence certain features of this 
situation are involved as structural factors in the ‘‘form’’ of a sentence, insofar as that form 
is understood as what the copula indicates. I cannot pursue this point here; but see the 
discussion of Lakoff’s theory of performative verbs in V §2a. 
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ment. But since this function is part of the traditional notion of a sign of 
predication, as a verb form indicating affirmation or assertion, let us call 
this predication,. 

We may note that predication,, predication,, and predication, all have 
the double aspect, syntactic and semantic: in every case sip{ indicates both 
sentencehood and truth claim. “The three forms of predication constitute 
progressive generalizations of this double function, so that each type of 
predication is contained in the one (or ones) that follow. Every use of etpt 
for predication, is also a use for types 2 and 3; every use for predication, 
is also a use for type 3; but not conversely.?° 

When [I say that sipi as copula serves primarily to indicate the form of 
the sentence, I mean that (in addition to marking person, number, and tense) 
it serves as sign of predication in one or more of the senses just distinguished. 
We have been speaking of more or less elementary uses of the copula, such 
as Socrates is wise, Socrates is in the agora. We may now mention the wider 
use of the second-order copula, for example in the Greek periphrastic con- 
struction (Socrates is condemned by the court) or with non-elementary 
subjects (Wisdom is a virtue). Since in such sentences the role of eipi is that of 
verb or sentence operator, producing a transformation of a definite kind, 
its connection with the form of the sentence remains essential. 

My claim is that if we begin with the use of eipt as copula and take into 
account its intuitive connections with the idea of presence in a place as well 
as its more abstract connections with the form of the sentence as such, as 
sign of predication and transformational operator, we will have no difficulty 
in understanding the use of the same verb for the expression of existence 
and truth. But if we begin with the existential use as primary and the copula 
construction as “‘derived’’, we are faced with a series of insoluble problems. 
Which existential use do we take as fundamental (since there are several, 
with very different structures)? And why are the “secondary” copula uses 
often syntactically elementary, whereas the existential uses are (always, or 
normally) the result of a grammatical transformation? And why are these 
“secondary” uses as copula so much more numerous than all the rest, even 
in the earliest period of the language? (See the statistics in Chapter IV $1 and 
Chapter V §4.) I shall not argue the case again. The theoretical rearrangement 
which I have proposed must be justified by its fruits. I hope these already 
seem attractive enough, and I will try to display them in an even more 
favorable light for the remainder of this chapter. 


80 These distinctions are essentially the same as those drawn more fully in Chapter V §12, 
for three concepts of be as sign of predication. For the generalized function of the verb as 
sign of predications see the veridical use in Chapter VII and above all the examples from 
Plato and Aristotle in VH §8. 
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Before embarking on the final, most philosophical stage of our discussion 
of the unity of the system, let us review the uses of sini once more according 
to the formal classification suggested by the syntactic analysis. In Chapter VI 
(pp. 297-300), we divided the functions of the verb into first-order and 
second-order syntax. A first-order use of sipi is either an elementary sentence 
form (including elementary copula sentences) or the result of a transformation 
that does not introduce the verb cipi. That is to say, the syntax of the verb 
is first-order wherever its occurrence can be derived from an elementary 
occurrence in an underlying kernel structure. In what follows, I shall employ 
the term “elementary use” more freely for what has just been defined as 
first-order syntax. Hence, as we saw in Chapter VI, an elementary use of 
sipi will always have a first-order (“‘concrete”’) noun as its subject, but not 
conversely. First-order nouns may also occur as subject of a derived (second- 
order) use of the verb, for example in the periphrastic construction of the 
copula or in the existential Type IV. But whenever the subject is a second- 
order term (that is, an abstract noun or a sentential subject), the syntax of 
the verb will also be second-order. This gives us the following classification, 
which I repeat from Chapter VI. 


I, Elementary (first-order) uses of cipt 


1. Elementary forms of the copula (with nominal, locative, or adver- 
bial predicate) 

2. Possessive construction with first-order noun as subject 

3. Existential Type I (cipi =“I am alive’’) 


II. Second-order (derived) uses of cipi 


4. Various uses of the copula as verb-operator and sentence operator, 
including the periphrastic construction and the use of eipi as copula 
with abstract nouns or sentential subjects (See Chapter IV, §§ 19-20) 

3. Type IV, with the verb as existential sentence operator: ‘There is 
(no)one who....” 

6. Type V, with sipi as surface predicate or operator of occurrence 
(xAayyT] Ay) 

7. Potential construction (Eot1 + infinitive) 

8. Veridical use with sentential subject (“‘it is so’’) 


As we saw, existential Types II-III and other forms of copula-existential 
sentences represent a mixed case, where the syntax of the verb can be re- 
garded as elementary insofar as it is derived from an underlying copula 
sentence, but where it functions as a (second-order) existential operator 
insofar as it serves to introduce or posit a subject for this elementary copula. 
The underlying syntax of Type VI (eioi Seoi “There are gods’) was recog- 
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nized as problematic, but I proposed an analysis in which the verb functions 
both as elementary copula and also as existential operator. Hence we were 
able to conclude that every existential use of sii is second-order precisely 
to the extent that it is existential. In this perspective the vital use of Type I, 
where cipi has the syntax of an ordinary verb like Jive, does not count as 
properly existential: not only is the syntax of the verb elementary, but the 
(previous) existence of the subject is presupposed even in a sentence which 
states that someone is no longer alive. 

Thus we see that the two most vivid or concrete lexical values of sipi are 
associated with elementary uses of the verb: “‘am alive” with the vital use; 
““am present”’ with the locative copula. Furthermore, the concrete flavor of 
the possessive Eott pot (“belongs to me” or “I have’’) is similarly connected 
with an elementary :construction, and often reinforced by a local nuance. 
Hence we may count these three vivid values of eiyi among the primary 
(or first-order) uses of the verb, in a sense which is now syntactically definite. 
But of course to say that these “‘concrete” uses are primary is not to say 
that they are older than the second-order uses. They are primary because 
their sentential structure is simpler and closer to the elementary building 
blocks of the language. But we have abandoned the myth of primitive 
beginnings, according to which the language once consisted only of the 
simplest blocks. 

As part of our break with the myth of primitive origins, we also abandon 
the hypothesis of an L.-E. language without a copula sentence or without a 
copula verb. (This means that we abandon the theory of the nominal sentence 
as an originally independent predicative form from which the copula sentence 
could be historically derived.) In syntactical terms we include the more 
elementary forms of the nominal copula among the primary, underived uses 
of sipi, although the verb in this construction is generally felt as colorless 
and abstract. We can recognize this lexically ‘““empty”’ value of the copula 
and nevertheless maintain that the verb here is not entirely meaningless. 
Even as nominal copula sipi preserves (1) the aspectual value stative (as 
opposed to mutative-kinetic), and (2) the sentential structure of predication, 
in the wider sense just specified as predication,, with its double function: 
the indication of subject-predicate structure, and the corresponding truth 
claim.*! 

Among the second-order uses of sipi we pick out, as deserving special 
attention, those uses in which the function of the verb is to assign a semantical 
value to a sentential operand or descriptive content. These semantic uses 


81 Of course the copula verb may also indicate modal qualifications of this truth claim, 
for example in the optative. But throughout this discussion we ignore the problem of 
modalities. See above, n. 29. 
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include the veridical construction and existential Types IV, V and VI (on 
my analysis of VI). As was pointed out in Chapter VI §20, there are only 
two semantic values, positive and negative, as expressed by Eott (jv, Eotat) 
and od« £ott (iv, gotat) respectively.32 The veridical and the various 
existential uses differ from one another according to the form of the de- 
scriptive operand to which the semantic values are assigned. And to these 
formal differences corresponds a variation in the lexical value associated 
with the semantic use of fot1: true and false (or is the case, is not the case); 
exists (or there is) and does not exist (there is not); occurs and does not occur. 

The task which is waiting for us in the next section is to clarify the relation 
between these semantic uses of eiyi and the more elementary function of the 
verb as copula. 


§7. THE COPULA AND THE SEMANTIC USES OF be 


Together with the copula construction, the veridical and existential uses 
(of which the most characteristic are Types IV, V, and VI) represent the 
three functions of the verb sipt that are of primary importance for any theory 
or concept of Being. From the philosophic point of view, the problem of the 
verb de is ultimately a question whether these three uses of the lexeme *es- 
belong together in a conceptual system whose structure is of universal (or 
at least of very general) significance, or whether they represent a merely 
accidental grouping of distinct linguistic functions in J.-E., a fortuitous 
coming-together of heterogeneous elements that any rigorous philosophy of 
language must set asunder. (For the moment I treat the different existential 
uses together as a unit. We come to cases in a moment.) As a conclusion to 
this study of be in Greek, I shall present my case for the conceptual im- 
portance of the system.®% 


52 Tt may be remarked that the semantic uses occur only in the third person singular form 
of the verb. But this limitation applies to most of the second-order uses of elpi, including 
the potential construction and the copula with abstract or sentential subject. Among 
second-order uses of etui, only the periphrastic construction and other verb operator uses 
admit first and second person forms. 

83 In this context I consider only the copula (or “‘is of predication’’) and the semantic 
uses of sipi. As pointed out above, n. 1, I ignore the so-called ‘‘is of identity’’ since I have 
not succeeded in defining it as a grammatically distinct use of eipi. From the syntactical 
point of view, the is of identity is an ordinary use of the copula with predicate nouns 
(sometimes predicate adjectives, participles with the article, etc.). For example BaotAets 
got “He is king”’ is a statement of identity in ancient Persia, or in any society with only 
one king; but it is an ordinary use of the nominal copula in Homer, where many nobles 
bear the title BactActs. So She is his wife illustrates the is of identity under conditions of 
monogamy, but not under polygamy. Surely the grammar of the sentence is the same in 
either case. 
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The three uses we are concerned with, then, are the predicative, existential, 
and veridical functions of sipi, as illustrated respectively by the three sentence 
schemes X is Y, There is an X such that----, and ----is so (or is the case), 
where the blanks illustrate a structure of sentential form, X ranges over 
nouns, and Y ranges over nouns, adjectives and adverbials of place. I submit 
that if we take the predicativé function as primary, and if we limit our 
attention to elementary uses of the copula with first-order nominals as 
subject, the fundamental unity and quite general importance of this system 
will be clear. The convergence or interdependence of the concepts of predica- 
tion, existence, and truth, as represented in these central functions of the 
I.-E. lexeme *es-, is not an arbitrary fact of purely historical interest for the 
description of a particular language family. If we may rightly regard this 
fact as a kind of historical accident in L-E., it is surely a happy accident, 
a lucky chance, which helped to make possible the rise of philosophy as we 
know it — in Greece, and perhaps also in India. The language facilitated the 
work of the Greek philosophers by bringing together “by chance” concepts 
which properly belong together in any general theory of language and the 
world. 

Let me make clear just what it is I claim in arguing for the conceptual 
unity of the system of uses of be. We have recognized three primary uses 
of the verb defined by three or more distinct sentence types: the copula, 
the veridical, and the existential. To claim that these three uses belong 
together in a non-accidental way is not to claim that they are really one: 
that the is of predication is the same as the is of being-the-case or the is 
of existence. In arguing for a systematic unity here I do not conclude that 
the verb be is univocal or that all of its functions can be brought together 
under a single concept of Being. My thesis is rather like Aristotle’s view 
that being is a mp0c Ev equivocal, which is to say that the verb has a number 
of distinct uses or meanings that are all systematically related to one funda- 
mental use. But whereas for Aristotle’s ontological theory the basic use of 
be is to designate “‘substance” (obdcia), in my linguistic analysis the funda- 
mental form of be is its use as copula or sign of predication. 

My claim for the systematic unity of the verb be in Greek can be spelled 


— 


Thus the is of identity is a special case of the copula. And the conditions which make 
it logically special are not necessarily, or even usually, reflected in the grammar of the 
language. (We have seen a formal analogue to this in Lesniewski’s system, where A = B 
can be defined as a special case of AgB, namely as the case where AeB and BeA are both 
true: above, Chapter I, p. 5.) Benson Mates calls my attention to a similar definition in 
Leibniz: A is the same as B if and only if A is B and Bis A. See his ‘‘Leibniz on Possible 
Worlds’? in Logic, Methodology and Philosophy of Science (Amsterdam, 1968), p. 518. 

For special sentence forms where éoti has the value is the one and only X, see above, 
pp. 142-4 and compare the nuncupative use, pp. 35f. and p. 108. 
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out in three propositions: (1) if we take the copula construction as primary, 
the use of the same lexeme for truth and existence becomes intuitively clear 
and intelligible, that is, we can understand the linguistic fact of this triple 
function for eipt in terms of a natural connection of ideas which is not only 
psychologically plausible but to some extent conceptually justified; (2) this 
system of uses based on the copula is not only of historical interest, as a 
peculiarity of I.-E., but of permanent philosophical importance for the 
theory of language, just because (3) these three uses fundamentally belong 
together, in the sense that their interrelations define a set of problems that 
constitute the core of classical ontology and of contemporary ontology as 
well, insofar as the latter also deals with the theory of predication, existence, 
and truth. I will develop the second and third propositions first, before 
returning to my claim that the use of be for the existential and veridical 
functions becomes easy to understand once we accept the copula use as basic. 

In order to make clear what is at issue in my claim (2), that the triple 
function of eipi in Greek is of more than historical interest, let us consider 
two simpler cases where a single linguistic form does multiple duty. The first 
example, which I offer as a typical case of the historical accident, is the verb 
voler in French, which provides two dictionary entries: “voler to fly” and 
“‘yoler to steal’’.34 Since all of the forms for “‘voler fly” are identical with 
forms of “‘voler steal’’, we might wonder whether we have two distinct verbs 
or only one verb with two meanings (or two uses). If unity of etymology were 
decisive, we would recognize only one verb in this case. But etymology is 
not the whole story, and the absence of passive forms for “‘voler fly’ points 
to the need for distinguishing two verbs. This is confirmed by the discrepancy 
between derivative forms: except for the action noun vol (which means both 
“flight” and “theft”), all of the derivatives belong to only one of the two 
verbs. Thus “‘voler fly” begets “‘s’envoler”’ (‘take flight’), survoler (‘‘fly 
over’), volaille (“fowl’’), volatile, etc., whereas from ‘“‘voler steal’’ there is 
only the agent noun voleur “‘thief’’. The historical study of French shows 
that the connection between these two verbs is provided by a special use in 
falconry, where the verb “‘to fly” for once takes a direct object: Le faucon 
vole le perdix means “‘The falcon catches the partridge in flight.’’ Originally, 
then, “‘voler steal” was a special case, a technical idiomatic use, of “‘voler fly’’. 
In contemporary French, however, the two verbs have gone their separate 
ways, and the connecting use is now obsolete. This use of one set of forms 
for two distinct verbal ideas is a pure case of the historical accident, since 
the connection between the two uses is a matter of the past history of French 
in a period when falconry was common, and there is no reason to suppose 


34 My discussion of this example is based upon Benveniste, Problémes de linguistique 
générale, pp. 290f, 
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that the notions of flying and stealing have deep conceptual connections 
that are likely to reappear in a wide variety of languages. 

For a much less accidental case of multiple significance, consider the use 
of AGyog in Greek, which means (among other things) (1), ‘“‘discourse’’, 
““speech”’; (2), “rational account,” “‘rational principle’; and also (3), “‘rea- 
son”, “rationality” as a distinctively human capacity for thinking, calcu- 
lating, making inferences, and the like. The connection of these three notions 
in the uses of a single lexeme is a peculiarity of Greek, which cannot be fully 
paralleled in other languages. Latin, for example, can use ratio for senses (2) 
and (3), but must resort to a different word, oratio, to render AGYOc in sense (1). 
This disparity is of considerable historical importance, since the Greek 
definition of man as Cov AoytKév goes into Latin as homo rationalis and 
thus loses its original sense as “linguistic animal”. (Bertrand Russell once 
remarked that he never met a man who answered to the definition. This 
objection will seem less plausible if we bear in mind the Greek formula 
rather than its Latin translation.) We do not have to suppose that the Greek 
word Aoyos really has only one meaning in order to see that there is con- 
siderable philosophical advantage in a terminology that brings together the 
concepts of language and rationality as essentially related, as it were two 
sides of the same coin. The recognition of the deep connections between 
language and rationality, which was obscured in post-Cartesian philosophy 
of mind by an exclusive emphasis on introspection and immediate awareness 
and which comes almost as a rediscovery in more recent philosophy, was 
effortlessly provided for the Greeks by the multiple uses of their word Adéyos. 
In general, ambiguity is not a conceptual advantage. But in this case an 
ambiguity peculiar to Greek is more than an historical accident: it contains 
the seed of an important philosophic insight. 

It 1s in this sense that I claim the multiple uses of the I.-E. verb be, as 
present in ancient Greek, constitute a philosophical asset, a piece of good 
luck. The basic role of the copula construction in the system of be, and the 
use of the same verb in the expressions for truth and existence, meant that 
problems of reality or existence were for the Greeks inseparable from 
problems of truth and problems of predication. From a purely historical 
point of view these connections are of great interest, since they permit us 
to understand how the problem of falsehood as “saying what-is-not” (and 
the problem of error, as thinking what-is-not) could conjure up the fantastic 
paradoxes of not-being — quite different from, but for a time comparable in 
influence to those fantastic paradoxes of non-existence which haunted 
Russell, Moore, and other philosophers in this century, who wondered how 
‘‘exists’? could function as a predicate. Precisely because sipi was basically 
understood as copula, but also functioned like our verb exist, the major 
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Greek philosophers were never seriously tempted to conceive existence as a 
predicate.25 From the historical point of view again, the system of sipt also 
permits us to see how the concepts of predication, truth, and existence are 
intertwined in Plato’s theory of ta Svtm¢ Svta “‘the really Real” and in 
Aristotle’s system of categories based upon the notion of odoia “‘substance’’ 
or “entity”. But from a strictly philosophical point of view, the system of 
be had the advantage, first, of bringing the concepts of predication, truth, 
and existence (or reality) together in such a way as to facilitate the develop- 
ment of ontology as a coherent set of problems and topics ~ in Plato’s 
Sophist, for example, and in the Categories and Metaphysics of Aristotle. 
And it had the further advantage of connecting the concepts of truth and 
reality with the fact or possibility of predication semantically understood — 
that is, with the possibility of making true and false statements about 
something non-linguistic. For those of us who find the development of 
modern metaphysics since Descartes radically bedevilled and distorted by 
the tyrannical influence of epistemology, with its prior concern with how we 
know and how we can be sure, it is always refreshing to turn to the calm 
objectivity of the Greek discussion of to dv or “‘what there is”. What might 
be described as the Cartesian curse on modern philosophy, the obsession 
with certainty and with the question of what we can know, leads almost 
inevitably to some form of idealism, even when it is conceived as radical 
empiricism. This is another temptation from which the Greeks are free, and 
free in part because of the guidance provided by their system of be. Problems 
of reality were articulated as problems concerning the conditions of rational 
discourse, of true and false statements. ‘‘What there is’? was conceived as 
what made it possible and intelligible to say something about something. 
There was no temptation to suppose that esse meant percipi, that for some-_ 
thing to be was for it to be known or knowable. If we may sum up the basic 
assumptions of Greek ontology from Parmenides to Aristotle in a single 
slogan, we might say: for the Greeks, to be meant to be a subject or to be a 
predicate for rational discourse and true statement. 

Because of this intimate connection between Greek metaphysics and the 
theory of language, it is no accident that we have seen a rebirth of genuinely 
philosophical interest in Greek thought within the modern tradition charac- 
terized by the influence of Frege, of Wittgenstein’s Tractatus, and some 
aspects of Russell’s work. For here again the task of ontology — some would 
say, of metaphysics — is to analyze the logical structure of propositions in 
order to define the conditions for logic and science, conceived as a system 


35 This temptation was all the weaker in Greek because of the late and essentially marginal 
(almost exclusively philosophic) use of existential Type VI, where the verb has the apparent 
role of predicate: sioi Seoi ‘There are gods’’. See Chapter VI §§18 and 22. 
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of true propositions. And within this modern enterprise, the triadic structure 
of the Greek system of be reappears. It is this fact which justifies our claim 
that the Greek use of eipi brings together concepts that properly belong 
together in any account of how language manages to say something about 
the world. 

Let me illustrate my point by an obvious analogy to a contemporary 
theory that shows no direct indebtedness to the Greek discussions of Being. 
In W. V. Quine’s conception of ontological commitment, the notion of 
existence as formalized in predicate logic is applied to the general structure of 
a scientific theory. What exists, according to a given theory cast in Quine’s 
canonical form — what the theory is committed to ~ is “the objects that some 
of the predicates have to be true of, in order for the theory to be true.’ 36 
The theory may be true or false, the objects which it takes as values of its 
quantified variables may or may not exist. But if the theory is true, then 
the objects in question must exist. In such a view, predication is expressed 
in the formalized language of logic, and existential quantification figures as 
‘a logically regimented rendering of the ‘there is’ idiom.”’ (Quine, op. cit. 
p. 94.) But in this artificially disciplined form the essential link between 
predication, existence, and truth is clearly articulated. The three concepts 
are interdependent in the sense that any two of them may be used to give an 
explication of the third concept, and a thorough account of any one will 
involve all three. 

I do not mean to suggest that in their strictly logical formulation these 
three concepts are equally primitive. The forms of predication and the notion 
of existence as expressed by the quantifiers are ordinarily taken as primitive 
and undefined, whereas the concept of truth and the related notion of 
satisfaction or is true of are defined in a metalanguage. The metalanguage 
itself presupposes the contents of an object language that will normally 
include the forms of predication and quantification. Formally speaking, then, 
existence and predication are logically prior to, and generally required for, 
the notion of truth. (This corresponds in my linguistic analysis to the fact 
that the essive clause of a veridical construction, considered by itself, can 
often be regarded as a Type V existential or a copula use of sipi.) But in 
an informal explication of the concepts of predication and existence, we can 
go the other way round. For example, in explicating existence we can start 
with the formal notion of a predicate and a variable —- say Fx — and describe 
existing objects as the values of a variable which some predicate is true of.” 


46 ‘‘Existence and Quantification’ in Ontological Relativity and other Essays (New York, 


1969), p. 95. 

37 We can express this point of view by a formal definition of singular existence in 
Lesniewski’s system, where A exists can be interpreted as (4B) AeB, i.e. something is true 
of A. Note that in LeSniewski’s use the quantifier does not express existence. 
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Alternatively, we can do as Russell once did and explain quantification in 
terms of predicate forms and truth for open sentences. Then (x)Fx means 
“Fx is always true’, and (4x)Fx means “It is false that ‘Fx is false’ is always 
true’.2® Predication in turn can be described in terms of quantification, 
together with the notion of a sentence. “Predication and quantification... are 
intimately linked; for a predicate is simply any expression that yields ... an 
open sentence when adjoined to one or more quantifiable variables.’ 29 
A fuller characterization of predication will involve the notion of truth, as 
in Quine’s informal definition already quoted in Chapter V §1: “‘Predication 
joins a general term and a singular term to form a sentence that is true or 
false according as the general term is true or false of the object, if any, to 
which the singular term refers.” *° 

The point to be made here is, or at any rate should be, philosophically 
banal. It is not that there is some one right way of relating the concepts of 
existence, predication, and truth. Different philosophers will formulate the 
relationship in different ways, depending upon their general outlook and 
their purpose at the moment. But in any account of how language succeeds 
in its enterprise of describing the world, these three concepts will belong 
together. There must be something there to talk about; there must be 
something said about it; and there must be some fitness or agreement — some 
truth or “satisfaction” — between what is said and what it is said of. 

My allusion here to Quine and other moderns is intended both as polemical 
and as constructive. It is meant polemically as an objection to philosophers 
like Mill and Carnap, or to their allies among the linguists, who insist only 


38 Adapted from Russell, ‘‘On Denoting’’, in Feigl and Sellars, Readings in Philosophical 
Analysis, p. 104. 

39 Quine, op. cit. p. 95. For closed atomic sentences Quine adds: ‘‘When we schematize © 
a sentence in the predicative way ‘Fa’, or ‘a is an F’, our recognition of an ‘a’ part and an 
‘F’ part turns strictly on our use of variables of quantification; the ‘a’ represents a part 
of the sentence that stands where a quantifiable variable could stand, and the ‘F’ represents 
the rest.”’ 

40 Word and Object p. 96. Notice how the three concepts of predication, truth, and 
existence (as ‘‘identified objects of reference’’) recur in the following rather different 
characterization of atomic sentences by Strawson: ‘“The formally atomic proposition is 
something which is essentially determinable as true or false and which essentially in- 
volves ... predicating concepts of identified objects of reference’ (The Bounds of Sense, 
pp. 81f.). , 

In the present context I make no distinction between the absolute ‘“‘is true’’, as a 
predicate of sentences or propositions, and the relative ‘‘is true of’’, as a relation between 
phrases (or predicates) and things. The former use is more idiomatic, but I attach no 
philosophical importance to this fact. (The latter use is also idiomatic, as when we say 
‘That is true of Joan but not of Jane’’, supposing that someone has just charged the two 
of them with being jealous.) What is important is that both ‘‘is true’’ and ‘‘is true of”’ 
express semantic properties, involving a relation between something in language and 
something in the world. The philosophical advantage of ‘‘is true of” is that it makes such 
a relation explicit. 
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upon the distinction between the various functions of be in J.-E. without 
seeing how profoundly these functions belong together. This allusion may 
also be taken constructively, in that it suggests how the logical notions of 
existence, predication and truth can provide a contemporary idiom in which 
some of the ancient ontological concerns may be reformulated and rein- 
vigorated. But that is not my task here. I wish to show, in more strictly 
linguistic terms, how the existential and veridical uses of cipi may be under- 
stood not only as natural but as conceptually appropriate complements to 
the primary use of the verb as elementary copula. Hence I return to the first 
part of my thesis, concerning the intuitive coherence of the system of be 
in Greek. 

We consider, then, elementary copula sentences with first-order (concrete) 
nouns as subject. We take the simplest case, where the subject expression 
is singular in form, and where it will most typically refer to a person as 
extra-linguistic subject. I assume that elementary sentences are in the indica- 
tive mood, with normal declarative intonation and with no suggestion in the 
context to modify their prima facie function as statements or assertions. 

Let us begin with the connection between copula and veridical use, since 
in this case we have already seen how the two concepts are linked. If we take 
an elementary copula sentence like Lomxpatns éoti sods “Socrates is wise” 
or Lw@Kpdtys éotiv év ti] Gyopa “Socrates is in the agora’, we have seen 
that one function of the copula verb is to carry the indicative mood marker 
which is the formal sign for the truth-claim of the sentence. (See Chapter V 
§1.) It is as finite verb, and not strictly as copula, that éoti performs this 
function. Nevertheless, the diverse uses of eipi, and in particular those uses 
by which it serves as basis for the entire stative-mutative-causative system 
sketched in §5, establish it without any doubt as the central verb in the 
language, the verb par excellence, both in elementary and in second-order 
uses. One of these non-elementary uses is of course the periphrastic con- 
struction with participles, where éoti can in principle replace any finite verb 
in the language. Since copula sentences are in any case among the most 
frequent types in actual discourse, it is easy for such a conspicuous and 
versatile verb to function as the symbol for the general form and truth claim 
of an arbitrary sentence.*! 


41 | have no statistics for the frequency of cipi relative to other verbs in Ancient Greek, 
but one has the impression that it occurs far more often than any other. (This impression 
is confirmed by a glance at the space allotted to eipi in any complete lexicon or index to 
an ancient author.) For contemporary English we have the results of a recent computer 
check: is and was are the only verb forms listed among the ten most frequent words in 
the Janguage. (The full list, in order of frequency, is the, of, and, to, a, in, that, is, was and 
he.) See H. Kuéera, ‘‘Computers in Language Analysis and in Lexicography’’, in the new 
American Heritage Dictionary of the English Language, p. XXxix. 
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In an elementary copula sentence, as in any other elementary sentence, the 
truth claim is implicit in the declarative form. In the second-order veridical 
use of cipi, the truth claim becomes explicit and thematized (in Husserl’s 
sense). This normally occurs in connection with a clause of statement or 
cognition (“as you say’, “as you think’), which defines the informal analogue 
to a semantic metalanguage. In such a context, where the question of truth 
or of how things really stand is explicitly raised, the language needs a neutral 
verb to express the content of the truth claim in general or its validation 
in the corresponding ‘“‘fact” — in abstraction from the particular content of 
the statement or fact in question. As we saw in Chapter VII, this is precisely 
the function of eit in the essive clause of the veridical construction and in 
the participial transform of this clause as dv or 6vta. And we noted there 
that the language makes no systematic distinction between the truth of what 
is said or thought and the fact or reality which is stated or perceived: &dv, 
like GAnSés, may mean either. 

I do not suggest that the veridical use as such, or any particular example 
of it, is derived from an underlying use of the copula. Such a derivation is 
the exception rather than the rule. (There are more frequent connections 
between the veridical and a Type V existential, and we shall consider the 
reason for this in a moment.) What I wish to show is that the verb whose 
primary and predominant use is that of the copula, but which has so many 
other uses as well, is uniquely suited to express the form of a (declarative) 
sentence in general, with its associated truth claim. In the terminology of §6, 
the sign of predication, is also the natural sign of predication,; for this 
wider role is only a sort of generalization of its function as elementary 
copula, where it provides the verbal marker for sentencehood and for prima 
facie truth claim. | | 

The link between the copula and veridical uses of eipi thus corresponds 
to a natural and conceptually justified transition from the primary (or 
““descriptive”’) function of the verb in elementary sentences to a second-order 
semantic use in the assignment of a truth value (“‘is so”’, “‘is the case”) or in 
the expression for a fact as such. We can see this transition occurring, as 
it were, before our eyes when the copula takes the emphatic initial position, 
where it tends to underscore the truth claim of the sentence: ott Lwxpé&tne 
codes “Socrates is wise.” Formally speaking, this is not a veridical construc- 
tion in the sense defined in Chapter VII §2. The use of the verb here is not 
properly semantic, since the syntax is still that of the elementary copula. 
But if we conceptualize what is expressed here as an emphatic nuance, we 
have just the notion of truth (or truth claim), as Aristotle observed. And so 
we see how this same verb can bear the sense of truth or fact in the essive 
clause of a veridical construction: ott oft “it is so”. The veridical use 
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simply makes general and explicit what is implicit and particularized in every 
use of the elementary copula. 

The same explanation can be given for the existential uses, and first of all 
for Type IV. Again we consider the copula sentences Loxpatng goti copéc 
‘Socrates is wise’’ and ZaKxpatys gotiv av tt dyopa& “Socrates is in the 
agora’. And again we observe that bringing the copula to the head of the 
sentence will underscore the assertion as such, that is, the truth claim. But 
now we add that the very same shift in the position of Zot{ may also serve 
to focus attention on one condition for the truth of an elementary sentence: 
namely, the existence of an extra-linguistic subject. The sentences Socrates 
is wise and Socrates is in the agora are true only if “Socrates” refers to 
someone, that is to say, only if Socrates exists.42 This is the intuitive content 
of the logical law Fa-—(dx)Fx or, to fit our example more precisely, 
Fa -» (4x) (x=a). It is logically necessary that if an elementary sentence is 
true then its subject must exist. In this sense it is not only natural, it is also 
logically appropriate that the same shift in word order which emphasizes 
the truth claim can also serve to assert the existence of the subject. As a 
tule, the emphasis produced by initial position tends to be associated with 
the assertion of the sentence as a whole. But there are linguistic as well as 
logical reasons why this emphasis may be focussed on the subject term. 
For the copula (like any verb) agrees with its subject in number and person. 
Since the copula as such has no lexical “‘content” but agrees formally with 
a subject term that does have content, emphasis on the copula may be felt 
(and intended) as emphasis on the subject as such. Hence the effect of an 
existential statement may be produced by initial position for the verb, 
without any other formal change in the copula construction. Examples of 
this kind belong to our mixed existential Types II and III. 

(In the rest of this section I am concerned with an essentially philological 
question: How are we to understand the fact that the verb eit is frequently 
used with existential force in Greek, given my assumption that the primary 
use of the verb is copulative? In principle the answer has already been stated: 
these semantic uses serve to express conditions and functions that are implicit 
in the copulative use of sipi. Our analysis of the copula function, which 
brings out these implications, thus provides a kind of a priori explanation of 
the linguistic fact that the same verb is also used for truth and existence. 
In the transition from copula to existential verb, as in the transition from 
copula to veridical, the move which is linguistically natural is also concep- 


42 Compare Arist. Cat. 1318: odte yap td vooetv Lakpatn obte 6 byiaiverv GAndéc 
adtobd pt) Svtas SAMs toh Laxpétovs ‘‘Neither Socrates is sick nor Socrates is well is 
true if there is no Socrates at all.’ I leave open the question whether falsehood also requires 
the existence of the subject. 
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tually sound, at least in the elementary cases. It is precisely because of these 
genuine logical connections between predication on the one hand and truth 
and existence on the other that the triadic system of be is of permanent 
philosophic importance. 

To spell out this general answer in more specific terms means to return to 
a rather detailed consideration of the various existential uses distinguished 
in Chapter VI. The philosophical reader may pass directly to §8 without 
loss of continuity.) 

In what follows I give the citation number of sample sentences from 
Chapter VI for convenient cross-reference. 


Od. 2.293 (=54 in Chapter VI §11) 
sioi dé vies 
nOAAai év GpodAw dy véar 158 radarai 
“There are many ships in the island of Ithaca, both new and old.” 


Although in this example 54 the existential force of the sentence is underlined 
by the presence of the quantifier-word noAAai “many”’, the latter is certainly 
not required. There is no such factor in our specimen sentence for Type II: 


fl. 6,152 (=27 in Chapter VI §7) 
Eotl TOALS “Egtpn poy “Apysos trmoBdtoto 
“There is a city Ephyre in a corner of horse-nourishing Argos”’ 


In 27 the only formal difference from an ordinary copula use of éott (as 
in Ephyre is a city, Ephyre is in Argos) is constituted by the initial position 
of the verb. More often there will be other formal changes as well, such as 
the introduction of an indefinite pronoun ttc and a reshaping of the predicate 
words or phrases to suggest attributive rather than predicative syntax. This 
reshaping reflects the normal function of the clause with initial ott, which 
is to introduce a subject term for further predication: 


Plato Ap. 18 B 6 (=46 in Chapter VI §10) 
EOTLV TIG LoKPaTNHS cOMds AvI/pP, TA TE WETEM@PA OPOVTLOTIS 
Kai... | 
‘‘There is a certain Socrates, a wise man, a student of things aloft 
and...”. | 


In these and other examples of Types H and III a copula use of éott is 
remodelled as an existential assertion of the subject, although the verb does 
not cease to function as copula for predicate nouns and adverbials of place 
in the same sentence. Such sentences illustrate the natural transition from a 
copulative to an existential use of éoti, just as ott LoKpatns cogdc 
illustrates the transition from an ordinary copula to a quasi-veridical use. 
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In the more properly existential use of Type IV, however, the copula syntax 
has disappeared: an initial Eot1 serves on/y to assert the existence of an extra- 
linguistic subject for the following predication. And what follows is a relative 
clause, i.e. a (more or less) elementary sentence form from which the subject 
noun has been deleted, or replaced by the indefinite pronoun t1¢ “(some)one”: 


IL, 21.103 (=84 in Chapter VI §14) 
odK EoY’ So tig Bavatov Odyy 
“There is no one who will escape death.” 


Examples of this purely existential use are relatively rare: my figures for 
Iliad 1-12 show only 5 instances of Type IV for 11 examples of the mixed 
uses of Types II-III. It would be unreasonable to suggest that either the mixed 
or the much more frequent “pure” copulative uses of the verb were histori- 
cally derived from such a rare construction. But neither do I assert that this 
properly existential use is itself derived from an earlier use of the verb as 
copula alone. I do not pretend to reconstruct a state of the language more 
primitive than what we find in Homer. Within this synchronic system we 
recognize the copula uses as primary, since they are syntactically more 
elementary and statistically much more frequent. What I claim to show is 
that the secondary use of the verb to assert the existence of its (extra- 
linguistic) subject is a natural extension of its use as elementary copula, as 
we see from the mixed cases, and that this extension is in principle justified, 
for the reasons given. Furthermore, it is because éoti as copula can assert 
the existence of its subject that the same verb may be used to assert existence 
independently of the copula construction, as in Type IV. It is in this sense 
that the use of goti as copula explains its use as existential verb in Type IV, 
even though the latter construction cannot be derived from the copula by 
any syntactical transformation. (The relevant transformation would pre- 
suppose the existential operator, as latent in the use of Zot1 in Type II, 
but this operator is just what we are trying to derive.) Thus the existential 
presuppositions or implications of the elementary copula use fully explain 
the /ogical function of the existential use of ott in Type IV, though nothing 
in the copula use can explain the syntactic role of the verb in Type IV. (Ina 
similar way, the locative uses of oti help to explain the rhetorical function 
of the verb in sentences of Types IT and III, which serve to introduce their 
subject and “locate” it within the context of the narrative, as we have seen 
in Chapter VI.) For the purposes of a syntactic analysis the form of Type IV 
is primitive, and our explanation of it cannot go beyond the general descrip- 
tion of Chapter VI §14, together with the account of its semantic structure 
given there in §20. 
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Once we have understood this “absolute”, non-copulative use of sipi as 
verb of existence in Type IV, the post-Homeric Type VI (cioi Scot “The 
gods exist’) poses no new problems of meaning or function. It does pose 
special difficulties for the syntactic analysis, but these we have attempted 
to resolve by interpreting Type VI as a generalized or elliptical version of 
Type IV: There is no Zeus may be seen as short for There is no Zeus who ---- 
with the blank to be filled in by any sentence one chooses. (If we choose to 
fill it with a copula sentence, we return in effect to the form of Type II where 
Zott functions twice, both as copula and as existential operator: Eott NOAtC 
"Eoopry év *’Apyet “There is a city (which is) in Argos.) 

The only existential form yet to be considered is Type V, where the verb 
takes an abstract noun as subject: 97 S6padog tv “There was an uproar”’; 
9 dpoi 6é pv KAayy?) vexbov Tv “Around him was a clamor of the dead.” 
(Again, I use the sentence numbers from Chapter VI §15.) This is the most 
frequent of all existential uses of sipi in Homer. I count 29 examples of 
Type V in Jliad 1-12, as against 25 examples of Type I-IV combined. In 
this construction we have no specific underlying connection with the ele- 
mentary copula, although in a sentence like 9 there is a certain superficial 
resemblance to a copula sentence of locative form. If we took this surface 
similarity at face value, we could say that sentence 9 asserts the presence 
or existence of an event kAayy7 “clamoring”, ‘‘outcry”’ in a certain location, 
just as the elementary copula in Socrates is in the agora asserts (or implies) 
the existence of Socrates. This analogy may indeed play some part in the 
intuitive understanding of a sentence like 9. But it does not go to the heart 
of the matter. It cannot account for the function of the same verb in Suado0c¢ 
tiv “there was an uproar” 97, unless we are prepared to add an implicit 
locative such as “‘in the agora”. And in the case of some Type V existentials, 
like 17. 8.66 Sppa pév fads hy “while dawn lasted” or sentence 8 in Chapter VI 
Ews 6 TOASHOG 1] “as long as the war goes on” (Thucydides), it seems quite 
artificial to provide an adverbial of place. This artifice would become intoler- 
able in the case of a generalized Type V use with sentential subject, like the 
example quoted from Xenophon (Chapter VII §3, sentence 16): Ste taSta, fv 
“‘when these events took place’’, where there is no plausible connection with 
the copula construction in any form. | 

It is not to the elementary copula uses, then, that we must look for an 
explanation of the function of eipi in Type V, but rather to the generalized 
second-order uses of the verb (including the second-order copula), where it 
is construed with an abstract noun or sentential subject. The only feature 
which is common to the elementary copula and to the verb in a Type V 
existential is the aptitude of eipi to signify the general form of the sentence, 
including its truth claim. In Type V sipi functions as a kind of dummy 
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predicate or “empty” operator to indicate that the action described in the 
operand sentence takes place or occurs, with a static-durative aspect (in 
contrast to the kinetic-inceptive, momentary or perfective aspect of the 
corresponding sentence with yiyvopat as verb of occurrence, e.g. Ste tadta 
éyéveto “When these events (had) occurred’’), The content of a Type V 
sentence is fully expressible by the underlying operand sentence alone, 
without eipi; e.g. for sentence 9: dot piv véxvses ExAayEav “around him the 
dead clamored”’. The corresponding Type V use of sipi provides an emphatic 
or expressive stylistic variant on its operand, but adds no distinct idea. 
(That is why I call the verb here an ‘“‘empty’’ operator or a dummy predicate.) 
The verb does not assert existence in the clear-cut sense in which it posits 
an extra-linguistic subject in Types IV and VI, and less unmistakably in 
Types II and III. | 

Still, it is customary to describe the verb in Type V as existential, and this 
can be justified by the natural rendering as “‘there is.”” Hence in Chapter VI 
§§ 19-20 I spoke of existence, for sentences of this kind, and said that sipt 
here asserts the occurrence or realization of the underlying predicate concept: 
clamoring, uproar, or the like. (Similarly for the post-Homeric and largely 
philosophical variant on Type V with quality nominalizations as subject 
—e€.g. EOTLV Gpety “Virtue exists” — we may speak of the instantiation of the 
predicate concept being virtuous. However, most examples of this kind will 
perhaps best be assimilated to the philosophical Type VI eioi Seoi “The gods 
exist.”’) If we wanted to press our analysis of the existential use to the limit, 
we could say that just as Type IV asserts the existence, of an extra-linguistic 
subject for some predication, so Type V asserts the existence, (realization, 
occurrence, instantiation) of some predicate concept, in most cases applied 
to some definite extra-linguistic subject. Thus &uoi 5é piv KAayyi vexbdov fv 
would be analyzed as ‘‘The action of clamoring was realized (carried out) 
by the ghosts around Odysseus.” Such an analysis could be developed in a 
coherent way, by analogy with the account of existential Type IV. We might 
argue that the truth of the underlying sentence The ghosts clamored around 
Odysseus implies or presupposes the existence, of clamoring just as it implies 
or presupposes the existence, of ghosts, and that the Type V existential in 
sentence 9 brings out the first implication just as a Type IV existential 
(There are ghosts who clamor) would bring out the second. (And we note that 
if Fa > (AF) Fa is not generally 1ecognized as a Jogical law on the same foot- 
ing as Fa— (Ax) Fx, that is because the interpretation of the second-order 
quantifier poses difficulties of all sorts. What the first formula tries to say 
seems valid enough, namely that for a predicate to be true of an object there 
must be at least one predicate as well as at least one object.) 

But although this conception of existence, for predicates or predicate 
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concepts is of some importance in philosophy, it takes us too far from the 
natural linguistic account of the function of sipi in sentences of Type V. 

For this account we need only consider the fundamental connection between 
a finite verb and the total truth claim of its sentence, a connection which is 

generalized in the case of siut by its role as verb- and sentence-operator 

par excellence. As we have seen, this role as carrying the truth claim for a 
sentence of arbitrary form is scarcely distinguished (in Greek, at any rate) 

from the expression or designation of the facts as such, since to claim truth 

is just to state (what one takes to be) the facts. Thus the role of the verb as 

fact-expressing in the essive clause of the veridical (“This is how things 

stand’) is in principle the same as that of the operator of occurrence in 

Type V: “It happened that....”” And so we account for the close affinity 

between the veridical use of eipi and the “‘existential’’ use in a generalized 

example of Type V: Ste tafita iv “When this took place”. As operator of 
occurrence ott expresses or affirms the truth claim of its operand sentence, 

just as the veridical use of the verb affirms its underlying sentential subject, 

or the corresponding fact. In both cases the role of the verb is to assign the 

semantic value “true” or “it is so’? to an underlying sentence of more 

elementary form, in which the verb to be does not (or need not) appear. 

The existential use in Type IV (ott dc tic ...“‘There is someone who...’’) 

has the same logical function of assigning a positive semantic value to an 

operand sentence, that is, it has the function of posing or asserting an extra- 

linguistic relation of fitness (realization, “‘satisfaction’’) between this sentence 

and the world to which it refers. The more properly existential use of Eot1 

in Type IV differs from the wider semantic uses for occurrence and truth 
by virtue of the fact that in this use the verb assigns the positive semantic 
value not to a whole sentence but to an indefinite subject for the underlying 
sentence represented in the relative clause (or to some cases to the object of 
this clause). In formal terms, ott in Type IV operates not on the operand 

sentence as such but on some noun in the sentence. In Type V sip is construed 

with an abstract noun as subject in surface structure, but it operates on the 

corresponding verb or predicate phrase in the underlying sentence. In the 
veridical use (and in the generalized form of Type V) sipt operates on the 
underlying sentence as a whole. It is in this respect that the concept of 
existence (or existence,) differs from that of occurrence (or existence.) and 
truth. (See Chapter VI §20). But these differences should not blind us to 

the common logical character of the semantic uses of sipi, namely, that they 
express the fundamental concepts involved in the possibility of truth for 
elementary sentences, the necessary conditions for success in the attempt to 
use language to describe the world. 
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§8. CONCLUDING REMARKS ON THE STATIC CHARACTER OF 10 be, 
AND ON THE ABSENCE OF A CONCEPT OF 
EGO OR SELF IN GREEK ONTOLOGY 


It remains only to say a word about the relevance of the stative aspect to 
the basic uses of sipi, and to close with a few remarks on the “‘objective”’ 
and impersonal character of Greek ontology. 

As we noticed earlier, the appropriateness of the aspectual value stative 
or static to the central uses of the verb in copulative, existential, and veridical 
constructions seems to be reflected in a large number of modern idioms with 
static-locative connotations: “is in the state of”, “‘is in the situation of” 
(for the copula), “‘there is” or “‘takes place” (for the existential uses), ‘‘this 
is how things stand” or “die Tatsache besteht” (for the veridical). I want 
now to suggest that these stative-locative metaphors are conceptually 
grounded in a fundamental static value that is indeed essential to the con- 
cepts of predication, truth claim, fact, and existence. It is no arbitrary whim 
or eccentricity to suppose that there must be some element of stability and 
constancy at the basis of any intelligible account of how things are or what 
things there are in the world, even if it turns out that the “‘things’’ themselves 
seem to undergo constant change. 

There is an old argument, familiar from the Cratylus, to show that neither 
true description nor knowledge is possible at all if everything is in constant 
flux. The subject of a sentence, the object of a description must (it is claimed) 
have some relative stability, and the properties that figure in the description 
must themselves have some conceptual fixity, if the sentence or description 
is to have any lasting — or even any momentary — claim to truth. This argu- 
ment can be formulated in such a way as not to beg the question against an 
ontology of process or a construal of objects in terms of space-time lines or 
‘‘worms’’. We might insist that such ontological schemes differ from the 
usual (more or less Aristotelian) preference for solid entities only in the 
choice of units which they regard as fundamental, that is, as relatively fixed 
and stable: they do not disagree on the need for stable units. (On the other 
hand, the argument for stability could be developed as an attack on the 
coherence of any sense-datum ontology, on the grounds that such a view 
takes as its basic entity something intrinsically too momentary, too fleeting 
and evanescent to permit distinct identification or satisfactory description.) 
A view which recognizes predication, existence and truth as essentially static 
need not rest content with the common-sense acceptance of people, natural 
objects, and artefacts as the primary entities in the world. The original 
appeal of atoms was just that they seemed so much more stable. The present 
state of particle physics, with a large number of extremely short-lived 
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“entities”, suggests that modern science has given up the search for stability 
in the form of thing-like continuants, But in some form the principle of 
stability probably remains essential to the scientific enterprise. The various 
conservation laws seem to be a case in point. And certainly the laws of 
motion do not move. Or if they do change in the course of time, this change 
is only intelligible to us in terms of a formula that is itself constant. 

So much for the need for stability in a scientific account of the world — what 
we may call the Eleatic tendency within science. As far as the notion of truth 
is concerned, the modern view is in some respects even more committed to 
permanence or fixity than were the Greek philosophers. The urge to banish 
egocentric particulars or indicator words (like J, you, this, here, and now) 
from logic and science springs from a basic refusal to accept a situation 
which Aristotle regarded with equanimity: namely, that the truth conditions 
of a proposition may depend upon its circumstances of utterance, so that its 
truth value will change as the circumstances are altered. Instead, the modern 
logician wants what Quine has called an eternal sentence: “a sentence whose 
truth value stays fixed through time and from speaker to speaker’ (Word 
and Object, p. 193). 


A modern reader who compares Greek ontology with the doctrine of Being 
presented in existentialist philosophy is struck by a disparity so great that 
the term “Being” itself seems to have become simply equivocal. How is the 
use of the terms Sv, s{vat, or obcia by Plato and Parmenides, for example, to 
be reconciled with a sense of Sein for which the primacy instance is Dasein: 
human existence as Heidegger portrays it, continually threatened by the slide 
into inauthenticity and finding itself only in the grim and anguished resolve 
to confront its own annihilation? The distance is so great between this view 
of existence and the Platonic and Parmenidean vision of Being as an eternal 
realm of changeless, untroubled Form that Heidegger’s initial quotation 
from the Eleatic Stranger of the Sophist (““What do we mean when we say 
‘6v’?”) has the effect of unconscious irony. And if we look back beyond 
Heidegger to Descartes, we see that the existential starting-point in Cogito, 
ergo sum is worlds away from anything in classic Greek thought. Since 
Descartes, the modern concern with Being has taken as its point of departure 
the thinking, existing subject characterized by the first-person form: J or ego. 
Greek ontology, by contrast, is always focussed on the third person — that 
is, the non-personal form, as in the veridical Zot tadta “This is so”. And 
this grammatical contrast between first and third person forms is simply the 
expression within language of a drastic difference of outlook and interest 
which distinguishes Greek ontology from the mainstream of modern meta- 
physics, from Descartes to the present day. (On the other hand, in the abstract 
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ontology grounded in modern logic, beginning with Wittgenstein’s Tractatus, 
we do find a systematic preference for “beings” — states of affairs, objects — 
that are to be described in third person language alone. In this impersonal 
and objective construal of ontology the early Wittgenstein and the Quine of 
“On what there is” stand closer to Greek interests than do the continental 
philosophers of Being.) 

It is not our concern to explain why modern philosophy has been so largely 
dominated by the concept of the ego, the self, or the subject of experience. 
But it is relevant to our topic to point out that such concepts are strictly 
absent from the classical Greek theories of Being. Where the theory of the 
self does become central in later Greek thought, for example in Plotinus, 
this theory does not affect in any essential way the philosophical conception 
of Being as such (odcia), which remains fundamentally Platonic and imper- 
sonal. Nor does the great interest of the classical philosophers in the theory 
of human desire, action, and choice exert any noticeable influence upon their 
concept of Being.*4 

Of course Greek philosophy is not a monolithic block, and my generaliza- 
tions would have to be qualified for each particular thinker. It is in 
Parmenides and Plato that the Greek notion of Being lies at the greatest 
possible distance from the concept of a personal subject or ego. In Aristotle’s 
Categories, on the other hand, a human being is implicitly treated as the 
paradigm case of “entity” or substance (odoia). And in the Metaphysics, 
where only organisms are recognized as “entities” in the proper sense, the 
primary instance of Being is a self-regarding act of divine vénatc or intellec- 
tion. Aristotle’s God is, after all, a subject, though scarcely a person. 
(It can, for example, be referred to by a neuter or “‘non-personal” expression.) 
And nowhere in Aristotle any more than in Plato is the sentence form J am 
or you are granted an importance in ontology which is even remotely 
comparable to the form it is. (For the essential connection between first and 
second person as grammatical forms and extra-linguistic reference to persons, 
see Chapter IV §4.) 


43 There is of course a pre-modern background for the Cartesian cogito in Augustine and 
in the medieval Augustinian tradition. This subjective concern with self-consciousness and 
spiritual inwardness can be traced back through Neoplatonism to Seneca and later Stoics 
such as Marcus Aurelius. (It even has an archaic precursor in Heraclitus, who said 
s5iCnodunv guewvtdv “‘I sought my self.’’) The natural affinities of this tradition are with 
a religious concern for individual salvation and something like “‘peace of mind’’ whether 
epistemic or spiritual, whether secure or anguished. Thus the Western tradition of sub- 
jectivity, represented in different ways by Augustine, Descartes, and Heidegger, has its 
spiritual kinship elsewhere, for example in Indian religious philosophy. Behind the contrast 
which I am sketching between classical Greek and post-Cartesian modern philosophy 
there lies a deeper division between a metaphysics centered on science and a metaphysics 
centered in religious (or quasi-religious) personal experience. 
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I do not mean to suggest that this is an unmixed blessing in Greek thought. 
A doctrine of Being in which persons as such have no ontological status is 
a doctrine with grave weaknesses (as Aristotle’s discussion of slavery shows). 
But for this neglect of persons in Greek ontology the verb to be is not 
responsible. eipi conjugates very well in the first and second person, and 
one use of the verb — what I have called the ‘“‘vital” use, in sentences of 
existential Type I - is generally restricted to personal subjects. It was not 
for linguistic reasons that the Greek philosophers never propounded the 
thesis “I think, therefore I am.”’ But our linguistic study does shed some 
light on the absence of personal forms in Greek ontology. 

The uses of the verb cipi which determine its philosophical career are 
the semantic uses generally, and the veridical in particular, all of which are 
restricted to third person form, since they take sentential subjects (for the 
veridical), abstract subjects (for Type V existential), or in any case an entity 
which is neither the speaker nor the hearer (in existential Types H-IV and 
VI). Now IJ submit that the semantic uses of sii were of such primary 
philosophical importance in Greece because philosophy, from its inception, 
was wedded to science, to mathematics, and to a general concern with truth 
in cognition and in statement. The Greek view of Being has the strength of 
its limitations. The absence of an ontology of persons is an omission which 
we can only regret. But this was perhaps the price to be paid for a theory 
of Being directly focussed on the most general conditions for rational 
discourse and for a true description of the world. The virtual non-existence 
of the concept of the self or subject in classical Greek metaphysics is as it 
were a negative consequence of the great positive achievement in this field: 
the serenely objective concern with the concepts of predication, existence, 
and truth in their most general form, as conditions for science, that is, 
for the cognitive or descriptive use of language in a theory of the world. 
It is this original union with science that defines the nature of philosophy 
in Greece, and in the West generally. And it is this original scientific interest 
which determines the impersonal form of the Eleatic-Platonic concept of 
Being, as the stable basis for true statement and cognition — just as a different 
but comparable scientific concern is reflected in the abstract ontology of 
our contemporaries. 

It is another question how we are to reconcile the claims of scientific 
knowledge (including logic and mathematics) with the equally pressing, 
though entirely distinct need for an adequate ontology of persons. This is 
perhaps the central philosophical problem of the day, the basic challenge 
posed by the bewildering spectacle of two philosophic traditions — one 
“analytical” and one “‘continental’’ or “‘existentialist” — which seem unable 
and unwilling to communicate with one another. 
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But that is our problem. The Greeks have done their part. What they did 
was made possible or made easier for them by the language they spoke. 
In its second-order semantic uses of sipi the language had already brought 
to the fore, and articulated in easily recognizable form, the notions of 
‘““what there is” and ‘“‘what is the case”’ that are present but latent in the more 
elementary, descriptive function of the verb in ordinary predication. What 
greater service could the Greek language render to philosophy than to bring 
together these three concepts — predication, existence, and truth — within 
the idiomatic system of uses of its most fundamental verb? 
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ON THE ACCENT OF éoti AND ITS POSITION 
IN THE SENTENCE 


According to the account given by comparative linguists since Wackernagel, 
following the information supplied by the best ancient grammarians, the 
accent of goti depends exclusively upon its position in the sentence and 
upon the identity of the preceding word, if any. But insofar as the accent 
is a mechanical reflection of the word order, the accent as such can be of 
no importance for the syntax or meaning of &oti. It is only the phenomena 
of word order that might be of some interest in this connection. 
Unfortunately this very simple conclusion has been obscured by a popular 
view, first formulated by Gottfried Hermann in 1801, according to which 
the difference between the weak or enclitic accent (namely, éott) and the 
orthotone accent on the first syllable (Eo11) depends upon a distinction 
between the use of the verb as copula and a stronger use where the verb is 
existential or has some other meaning of its own.1 Since Hermann’s theory 
continues to exert an influence by way of handbooks, school tradition, and 
even text editions, and since it has been taken for granted by many Hellenists 
including some of the best, a discussion of the matter is called for here. 
But it should be clear that our conclusion, as far as the accent 1s concerned, 
will be almost entirely negative: there is no reason to believe that any system- 
atic distinction of sense or syntax was reflected in the accent as actually 
pronounced, or as described in the ancient grammarians. (For one or two 
possible exceptions see below, pp. 423f.) Such a distinction is sometimes taken 
for granted in the practice of a modern editor. Thus Burnet’s text of Plato 
regularly accents the verb as orthotone in the standard formula for the 
Forms, for example, in adt6 8 Eottv sc. 10 foov> at Phaedo 74 B2, ait 16 
5 Eottv at 74 D6, tod 5 Eotiv fcov at 75 Bl, adtod tod toov Stt gottv at 
75 B6, and tO adtd 6 ott at 75 D2. In all five passages the MSS. have the 
enclitic accent, in agreement with Herodian’s rule. Burnet’s accentuation 


1 See G. Hermann, De emendanda ratione graecae grammaticae, Leipzig 1801, pp. 84f.: 
‘*“Verbum éotiv enim duas habet significationes, unam, quae simpliciter copulae, quam 
logici vocant, munere fungitur, et praedicati alicuius accessionem requirat, ut toto 
géotiv GAnGéc; alteram, quae ipsum in se conclusum habet praedicatum, ut ott Sedc. 
Harum significationum prior ubi obtinet, ultima syllaba acuitur, quo fit, ut minus audiatur 
verbum’’. (The eccentric accentuation here is Hermann’s own.) 

2 IT am relying on the facsimile edition of MS. ‘‘B’’, the Clarkianus (pp. 35r—35v), dated 
to 895 A.D. Burnet’s apparatus for 74 B2 and 74 D6 shows that the verb is also enclitic 
here in ‘“‘T’’ and ‘‘W’’. On the other hand, the Clarkianus (like Burnet) writes the copula 
as orthotone at 75 B8, where it occurs after punctuation, as first word in its clause: Zot1v 
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of Zott in such passages reflects his own interpretation of the meaning of 
the verb in this formula (‘what is really or truly so-and-so”’); but this use 
of the accent presupposes Hermann’s rule. 


1. HERODIAN’S RULE AND THE MODERN THEORY 
OF THE ACCENT 


Among the personal forms of all Greek verbs, the present indicative of 
sit and @npi stand alone in being normally enclitic. (This does not hold 
good for the second person singular forms, st and ove: for the exception, 
see Vendryés, p. 117.) That is to say, the present forms of these two verbs will 
ordinarily bear no accent in non-final position (although they will be written 
with an acute accent on the last syllable when they occur at the end of the 
sentence and in various other circumstances specified by the rules for 
enclitics). This lack of accent is generally regarded as the survival of a pre- 
historic situation (attested in Sanscrit) where all finite verbs had an enclitic 
form in non-initial position in main clauses. The continuation of this 
enclitic treatment for eiu{ and onpi is apparently due to the purely mechan- 
ical fact that the present indicative forms of these two verbs alone never have 
a metrical length greater than three short syllables, or one long and one 
short. For verbs with longer forms, the old status as enclitic would be re- 
presented in Greek by an ordinary recessive accent according to the “rule 
of limitation”; and this is in fact what happens with all other finite verb 
forms. Short enclitics will have no accent or will take a secondary enclitic 
accent on the final syllable (like noté). And this is the case for cipi and 
ont. 

In initial position, on the other hand, the present indicative forms of 
eipi and gnpt would originally have been orthotones, with accent on the 
first syllable. There is some evidence for such an accent for forms like oft 
(Vendryés, p. 110). The tradition prevailed, however, of writing these forms 
with enclitic accent even in initial position. It is only in the case of initial 
ott that the verb is written as an orthotone, and explicitly recognized as 
such by the ancient grammarians. But there is a curious ambiguity as to 


sé adtoS gavArdtepa. In both respects, then, the Clarkianus follows Herodian’s rule: 
regardless of its veridical or existential value oti is orthotone if initial (or quasi-initial), 
otherwise not. 

The only exception I have noted in this section of the Clarkianus is the non-initial 
Eotiv Ste (“‘sometimes’’) at 74 Cl, which is orthotone in the MS. just as it is in Burnet’s 
text. For this exception see below, p. 423. 

3 The account which follows is based on J. Vendryés, Traité d’accentuation grecque 
(Paris, 1904, reprinted 1945), who in turn follows J. Wackernagel, ‘“‘Der griechische Ver- 
balakzent’’, in Kleine Schriften II, 1058-1071, esp. pp. 1067f. 
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what is to count as initial position for oti. The simplest rule is that €ot1 is 
orthotone only if the verb is first word in the sentence or in the verse, or if it 
is preceded by od.4 But other authors give a longer list. According to 
Herodian, we should write ott not only after od but also after xat, et, 
éAAG, dc, and tobto. (The rule in the Etymologicum Magnum adds 11 to 
this list.) Why ott should be orthotone in these quasi-initial positions is not 
entirely clear. Vendryés (p. 109) suggests that the accent of the verb in 
tott’ Xottv could be simply the acute accent of the elided syllable: tobto 
Zotiv. Wackernagel had pointed out that some of these words are not 
properly parts of the clause which they introduce (xai, GAA) so that the 
¥ot1 which follows these latter “‘ebenso gut am Satzanfang steht, als das in 
Zott TOMS “Eovpn”’ (KI. Schr. II, 1068). 

Whatever the historical explanation may be, the rule as formulated in 
Herodian and the scholia is a purely formal one: the accent of éoti depends 
only on its position in the sentence (or verse) and on the identity of the word 
which precedes it, if any. 


2. HERMANN’S RULE 


By Byzantine times and probably before, some scholars were dissatisfied 
with this mechanical account of the accent of ott and were inclined to 
explain the orthotone accent by an appeal to the meaning of the sentence or 
to the intention of the speaker. Thus scholia T (cited by Laum, op. cit. p. 239) 
contain the following comment on J/. 23.549 (Eott tou Ev KALOiQ YpvGdG 
moAvc, Eott 58 YAAKOGS): &mayyeAtiKds TO Zott-d10 d€éMo¢. The word 
&NAYVYEATIKAS is a rare One, but it presumably means something like “in the 
declarative manner,” “‘assertively” or perhaps “imperiously”’, ““dogmati- 
cally’. The scholiast seems to be explaining the orthotone here by the con- 
fident or emphatic nature of the assertion. Two Byzantine texts go further, 
and propose a partial anticipation of Hermann’s rule. Thus we find in the 
Lexicon of the ninth-century patriarch Photius (s.v. Eottv) a statement which 
recurs verbatim in the later commentary of Eustathius on the Jliad (p. 880, 
22): the verb is accented ott “when we state that something exists (or 
perhaps “‘is the case,” @¢ Srapyxet), as in ott WOAIc “Eobdpn”’; it is enclitic 
‘‘when we are answering a question.” (See the passages cited by W. S. Barrett, 
Euripides, Hippolytos, Oxford 1964, p. 426 n. 2; also K. Lehrs, Quaestiones 
epicae p. 126. Since Eustathius assigns this doctrine to ot madatot, it is 
presumably older than Photius.) 

Strictly speaking, however, neither the ancients nor the Byzantines could 


4 See the Homeric scholia cited by B. Laum, Das Alexandrinische Akzentuationssystem, 
p. 239: Scholia A on JI. 6.152, H on Od. 14.99, BT on ZI. 1.63. 
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formulate Hermann’s rule, since they did not have available the concepts 
provided by Abelard’s theory of the copula. Asa pupil of the Enlightenment, 
Hermann set out to explain the facts of Greek grammar according to rational 
principles. In the case of the accent, what he probably wanted was a coherent 
linguistic account such as Wackernagel and Vendryés have provided. But 
comparative grammar did not exist in 1801, and for a rational explanation 
Hermann was obliged to fall back on the principles of medieval logic, as 
known to him from the writing of Christian Wolff.5 Thus he distinguished 
two “significations” of goti, one in which it simply performs the function 
of the copula and requires an additional predicate, and the other in which it 
contains the predicate within itself. He does not use the term “existence” in 
this connection, but his first example of the second sense is in fact an 
existential use: ott Gedc “God exists’’. In this second use, says Hermann, 
Eot1 means Eottv Sv. (Later, p. 89, he says it may mean exstat, revera est, or 
licet.) And inthis case the verb is orthotone, whereas in the copula use it has 
the less conspicuous accent on the second syllable. 

Since Wackernagel, linguists who discuss this question have generally 
ignored or rejected Hermann’s rule and accepted the evidence of Herodian 
and the Homeric scholia.* Every editor of a Greek text must decide how far 
he is to follow Herodian, Hermann, or the usage of the manuscripts. In the 
cases where the manuscript tradition deviates systematically from Herodian’s 
rule, it should be possible to find a simple explanation which is not exposed 
(as Hermann’s rule is) to obvious counter-examples from the same tradition. 
For example, if one can judge by modern editions kot1+ infinitive in the 
potential construction is regularly orthotone in Homer, regardless of the 
position of the verb. This may well be a special development in pronunci- 
ation, overlooked by Herodian. If so, it can be explained by the fact that (1) 
the typical cases of the potential construction are negative, so that Eott 
follows od« and is properly orthotone, and (2) the contrasting accent was 
generalized for this construction because of its distinct semantic value. Simi- 


® For the influence of Wolff on Hermann, see Delbriick, Vergl. Syntax I (= Brugmann- 
Delbriick ID, 25-7. Hermann makes clear in his preface (De emendanda, p. vi) that the 
lumen philosophiae should permit a modern grammarian to go much further than his 
ancient predecessors in articulating a rational theory. In stating his rule for the accent he 
explicitly appeals to the concept of ‘‘what logicians call the copula’’ (ibid. p. 84, cited 
above, p. 420, n. 1). 

8 For a strong rejection, see Vendryés, p. 110; Hermann’s rule is simply ignored in Schwy- 
zer, Gr. Gramm. 1, 677. Delbriick seems to have been the last to resist Wackernagel’s 
explanation (Verg!. Syntax III = Brugmann-Delbriick V, 78-80). Delbriick cites what he 
claims is a tendency in the MSS. of Homer to write Eot1 as orthotone in the vital, possessive, 
potential, and existential uses. Thus Delbriick, like Hermann and unlike Herodian, 
believed that the accent of ott depended on the meaning. Of course some scribes may 
have been influenced by a rule like that quoted above from Photius and Eustathius. But 
I have found no general evidence of this in the Plato MS. described above, n. 2. 
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larly, we can explain the strong accent for Eottv Ste “sometimes” in non- 
initial position by remembering that ottv Ste is after all a frozen sentence 
beginning, a variant of existential Type IV (Eotw 6c tig...) where the verb 
nearly always takes initial position. Again the orthotone pronunciation may 
have been generalized for this use of the verb as a convenient mark of its 
special meaning. (I have not examined the MSS. evidence in any detail, but 
Phillip DeLacy informs me that non-initial otiv Ste is commonly orthotone 
in the best MSS. of Galen, and I have noted a similar example in the Clark- 
ianus Phaedo.) 

It is special evidence such as this which lends a certain plausibility to 
Hermann’s rule. But it is simply false that there is any more general evidence 
for orthotone pronunciation of non-initial oti, no matter how emphatic 
or existential its force may be. If an emphatic ott is often orthotone, that 
is because emphasis on the verb is often connected with initial or quasi- 
initial position.’ 


3. THE POSITION OF THE VERB 


A glance at the examples of the existential use of sip{ in Chapter VI will show 
that the verb often occurs in initial position, particularly in Types II and IV. 
But there are other cases where the verb is clearly existential though non- 
initial. (Aside from the vital use in Type I, where the verb is scarcely ever 
initial in Homer, consider sentences 34-37 of Type II, 51-52 of Type HI, 
the very “existential” example 77 in §13, and almost any sample of Type V.) 
On the other hand, there are initial occurrences which are certainly not 
existential, though in some cases they may be emphatic. Thus we have 
stu’ "Odvosdcs Aasptidédn¢ when Odysseus finally announces his identity 
in Od. 9.19. Similarly with the pronoun expressed: Od. 6.196 sipi 8 éya 
Svyatnp peyadttopos °“AAKtvooto “I am the daughter of greathearted 
Alcinoés’’. (Also with identifications by place: Z/, 21.154 siw’ é« Tatovins; 
compare Od, 24.304.)8 In classic prose as well an initial ot. may serve to 
introduce a dramatic disclosuie of identity, as in Lysias 1.16 ott 8 Eqn 


7 A detailed consideration of Hermann’s examples would show that his rule is really a 
recommendation to write as orthotone every emphatic use of the verb, regardless of the 
structure of the sentence. Thus he would write kai éottv ofta (‘‘ac revera est, nec non est, 
ita’’) but kai obtws éotiv (“‘atque ita, non aliter est’), De emend. p. 87. Note that the syn- 
tax can scarcely differ in the two cases, but that Hermann’s judgment here conforms 
to Herodian’s rule for the accent as based upon position. AH Hermann really adds (in the 
application, as contrasted with the statement of his rule) is the connection between quasi- 
initial position and an emphatic or expressive force of the verb. 

8 It would be a mistake to suppose that initial ciyi was standard or obligatory in self- 
identifications. Compare Od. 11.252 adtép éya@ toi eius Tlocewédev and 15.426 codpn 8 
stu’ “ApdBavtocg éya. 
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‘Epatoodévys ‘OfSev 6 tabta npdttov “It is, she said, Eratosthenes of O& 
who is doing these things (sc. committing adultery with your wife).”’ In 
other cases an initial Zor tends to convey a strong veridical or assertoric 
nuance, as in the example already quoted from Euripides: GA’ Zot, 
oti, t Mav dvonpakia/Aiav Sd0bca petaBordc. (See Chapter VII, sen- 
tence 36 and the parallels quoted there in §5.) But if we examine the cases 
of initial Eott in the first book of Herodotus, we see that the typical function 
of such a sentence is neither existential nor veridical. It normally serves to 
introduce a parenthetical bit of information concerning an item mentioned 
in the narrative, regardless of the syntax or meaning of the sentence, e.g. 
1.26.2 Eott 5é petakd tig te naAatfic ROMOG, f tote EoALOpKEETO, Kai TOD 
vyjobd éxta otdd101 ““[The distance] between the old city [of Ephesus], which 
was then under siege, and the temple [of Artemis] is seven stades” (where we 
have the formulaic use of a singular éo71 with plural “‘subject’’); 1.35.2 ott 
6& TaparAnoin t Ka9apoic toiot Avéotor Kai totot “EAAnot “The rite of 
purification is similar for the Lydians and for the Greeks” (interposed after 
Kpotoog 6€ piv éxaSrpe in the story of Atys); I.84.3 Eott 58 npdc tod 
Thodov tetpappévov tfi¢g mOAtoc “‘[The section of the wall of Sardis where 
King Meles did not think fit to carry the lion child] is [the part] of the citadel 
turned towards the Tmolus river.”’ 

These examples should suffice to show that there can be no general rule, 
either syntactic or semantic, to explain every case of initial position for the 
verb. The prose of Plato and Aristotle is similarly full of initial occurrences 
of ott which do not express any distinct existential or veridical force. For 
a stylistic or rhetorical analysis it would no doubt be possible to classify 
many cases of initial Zott according to typical features of context or content.® 
But that is not our task here. It is enough to have pointed out that there is no 
regular correlation between initial position and existential force. 

It may be useful to add a few positive observations about the position of 
eit within the sentence. I have already remarked (in Chapter VI pp. 255 and 
264n.) that word order, like omission of the verb, is primarily dependent upon 
stylistic or rhetorical factors (such as emphasis, contrast, variety, and brevity), 
and has no simple or direct connections with the syntax or meaning of the 
verb, If initial position represents the most conspicuous treatment, omission 
of the verb may be regarded as the /east conspicuous. These are the two extreme 
cases, and they apply to the “‘mere”’ copula and to the existential or locative- 
existential uses alike. (For omission of the existential verb, see the examples 


® See the interesting remarks of A. Bloch on the function of the verb de in introducing 
what he calls ‘‘der erlduternde Einschub’’ in Latin and Sanscrit as well as in Greek, Museum 
Helveticum I (1944), 243-51. The sentences just quoted from Herodotus are typical speci- 
mens of this rhetorical device. 
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from Od. 13.97, 102, and 103 cited above, p. 264 n.; and in detail see below, 
Appendix B, pp. 449-52.) For simplicity, however, I will limit the following 
remarks to the copula construction and to sentences in which the verb 
actually occurs. 

The basic form of the copula sentence is N is ©, where the predicate ® will 
typically be an adjective, a noun, or a locative phrase, though it may also be 
a participle, a pronoun, or any prepositional phrase. If for the moment we 
ignore the complications arising from the omission of N and from the fact 
that either NV or © may be represented by several words that are not immedi- 
ately juxtaposed, we recognize that the N is © structure admits of six per- 
mutations of word order: 


1 Nis ® 
N @ is 
® Nis 
Dis N 
is @ N 
is N@® 


Nun & Ww 


In English, as in most modern European languages, we know perfectly 
well what the standard order is. For declarative sentences it is 1: N is @, 
John is tall; whereas the regular interrogative order is 6: is N ©, Is John 
tall? It is important to notice that patterns 2 *John tall is and 5 *is tall 
John are not mere deviations from the norm: they are grammatical mistakes. 
The speaker who produces such sentences in the course of ordinary conver- 
sation or written prose — whether as statements or as questions — must be 
ignorant of the language or he will recognize that he has misspoken.1° 

Thus word order in English is a matter of grammatical rule, that is to say, 
of acceptable and unacceptable sentence forms. There are no such rules 
in Greek, as far as the order of subject, predicate and copula is concerned. 
(Of course there are some rules governing word order, e.g. that postpositives 
such as pév and 6€ cannot occur as first word in the sentence.) Every one of 
the six permutations gives a sentence that is grammatically acceptable and 
may even be the most natural form under some circumstances. Hence if we 
speak of the “normal” word order of a Greek sentence we can refer only to 
general tendencies reflected in statistical frequencies: there is no question 


10 The other two patterns are possible under special circumstances. Thus 3 ® WN is, Tall, 
John is may serve as an expressive variant on 1, with contrasting emphasis on the pre- 
dicate; and it is the standard form for certain indirect questions (J do not know how tall 
John is, I asked where he is), Order 4 ® is N, Quiet is the night, may occur as statement 
in poetry or archaic prose and also as wh-question: Where is John? G may serve not only 
for questions but, colloquially, for strong assertions: Boy, is John tall! But orders 2 and 
5 are, as far as I can see, never acceptable as English sentences. 
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of a correct or incorrect order. A failure to grasp this distinction between the 
status of word order in ancient Greek and in modern languages such as 
English has led to much confusion and to futile requests for the “rule” of 
ancient usage.1! There are no rules, and in this sense the order is “free’’. But 
there are certain preferences reflected in statistical frequencies. These 
frequencies seem to vary with the structure of the clause in some cases, and 
they may also vary between main clause and subordinate, between finite 
verb and participle or infinitival clause. In general, the order of the main 
clause seems to be freer, more variable; the subordinate clause tends to be 
arranged in a more mechanical and predictable way. (And this parallels the 
greater frequency with which cipi is omitted in principal clauses: see Appen- 
dix B, p. 441.) Furthermore, the tendencies are not quite the same in classic 
prose and in Homeric verse, Since the situation is so complicated, my 
remarks here are presented only as a tentative sketch: they will inevitably 
sound more dogmatic than they are meant to be. 

There seems to be no doubt that the statistically favored order, both in 
Homer and in classic prose, is 2: N @ is.12 This is the pattern illustrated by 
the first occurrence of cipi in the Iliad (1.63): kai yap t° Svap &Kk Atéc Eotiv 
‘For a dream also is from Zeus’; and again by the first occurrence in the 
Odyssey (1.11): “Ev® @)A01 pév navtec .../oixot oav “Then all others... 
were at home.” But although this is the most common pattern, both for 
main and subordinate clauses, and probably for participles and infinitival 
_ Clauses as well, it does not follow that it must be recognized as the normal 
or standard order, in the sense usually supposed. I mean, it does not follow 
that, because (for whatever reasons) N @ is is the statistically preferred 
order in Greek, every other order must be understood as the result of some 
special stylistic or rhetorical intention.!% The statistical predominance of the 


11 See the quotation from Thumb in Lasso de la Vega, La oracidn nominal, p. 139: ‘“Greek 
has been taught and studied for centuries, and the most important descriptive grammar 
still cannot tell us what the usual position of the verb is: even for a schoolboy the correct 
tule (die richtige Regel) is useful.’’ Thumb is criticizing Kithner-Gerth, probably unfairly. 
(See below, n. 22.) For literature in favor of different views of the ‘‘normal’’ order, see 
Schwyzer-Debrunner, p. 695. 
12 This is, as we have noticed, not even a grammatical order in English or French. In 
German it is unacceptable in a main clause but, curiously enough, obligatory in the sub- 
ordinate: Wenn er zu Hause ist.... 
13 This is the misleading assumption made, for example, by Lasso de la Vega, loc. cit.: 
**Once we have established a word order as statistically ‘normal’, the deviations from this 
order must be explained by the desire to give greater relief to the displaced elements.”’ 
This implies that every Greek sentence is first conceived in a given order (e.g. N @ is) 
and then rearranged. But the evidence for statistical frequency shows nothing whatsoever 
about the priority of a given form, whether this priority is interpreted psychologically 
or transformationally. 

Lasso de la Vega’s assumption about explaining all but one order as stylistically 
motivated deviations from a norm is to be found in a similar form in J. Marouzeau’s 
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pattern N © is may itself be the result of several other factors. For example, 
it may be due in part to the fact that deictic elements tend to come first, 
combined with the fact that many clauses have deictic subjects (i.e. demon- 
strative or demonstrative-relative pronouns). Or it may also result from some 
more general tendency or statistical law that noun forms precede verbal and 
adjectival forms; and this in turn might be explained by a psychological 
tendency for nouns to represent ideas uppermost in the speaker’s mind. On 
any such assumption, the predominance of this particular sentence pattern 
will not be a primary fact in linguistic experience but a secondary resuit of 
more fundamental factors, and hence the deviations from this pattern need 
not be felt as such by the speaker. His stylistic intention, insofar as we can 
divine it at all, will not be to deviate from some established norm but to 
produce diversity, vigor, surprise and the like by shifting back and forth 
between the different possibilities. He will be playing with some expectations 
on the hearers’ part, but they need not be anything so fixed and simple as 
the assumption that N @ is is the standard order. 

Even the statistical predominance of this order is far from absolute. Lasso 
de la Vega claims that it accounts for more than two-thirds of all occurrences 
of the copula in Homer (La oracién nominal, p. 156), but he does not give 
detailed statistics. My own figures suggest a fraction more like one-half. 
For Jliad 1, where there are about 30 examples of the copula construction in 
the indicative, I find that 10 cases leave the subject unexpressed. (For these 
10, the order @ is prevails over is @ by a ratio of 9:1.) For the 20 cases where 
all three terms occur, I find 8 examples of NV @ is in main clause, 3 in sub- 
ordinate, for a total of 11. Book 1 contains no cases of initial sit, and hence 
no examples of patterns 5 or 6 (is N © and is © N) either for copula or 
for non-copula constructions. Thus the remaining 9 cases are divided about 
equally between patterns 1 N is ® (2 examples in main clause, one in sub- 
ordinate), 3 ® N is (2 in main clause) and 4 @ is N (2 in main clause, 
one in subordinate). The ninth case is ambiguous between patterns 4, 2, 
and an existential construction (1.566 dcot Soi sio’ év "OAbpro), and it will 
therefore be ignored in my final count. It should be noted that all three exam- 
ples of ® is N in Iliad 1 are of the syntactical form neuter adjective +&oti + 
+ infinitive (lines 169, 229, and 541).14 | 


earlier studies for Latin. (See especially, L’ordre des mots: Phrase a verbe étre (Paris, 1910), 
pp. 35 ff.). Marouzeau’s findings suggest that some typical tendencies are the same for 
Latin and for Greek: in both cases the predicate precedes the copula much more often 
than not. 
14 The other examples from J/. 1 are: N ® is in main clause, verses 63, 212, 259, 281, 
325, 388, 563, 581; in subordinate 272, 280, 516; for N is ®, 107, 239, 300 (though the last 
overlaps with possessive and might be discounted as copula); for @ N is 573, 583. 

In order to classify these examples for counting, I have been obliged to simplify the 
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For fuller data I have added examples from Odyssey 13, which happens 
to have only 11 clear cases of the copula construction in the indicative with 
subject expressed. (It also has 7 cases of the indicative copula without subject 
expression in the same clause; all of these are of the form @ is.) The break- 
down here is: N @ is, 2 in main, 1 in subordinate =3; N is ®, 3 in main, 
1 in subordinate =4; ® is N; 3 in main (2 of these with infinitival subject), 
0 in subordinate; ® N is, 1 in subordinate.45 The predominance of N © is 
does not emerge in such a small sample; but it becomes apparent if we add 
the optative and imperative forms from Odyssey 13 (2 out of 3 for N @ is), 
and the participles. (NV is accounts for all three participial examples where 
the noun “subject” occurs in the same case as the participle: verses 331 and 
401 = 433). An initial eipt occurs only once, in the locative-existential verse 
246 Eott pév OAn, “There is timber (here)”, where the locative predicate 
“in Ithaca”’ is in fact understood from the preceding lines (so that this exam- 
ple might be regarded as an elliptical version of @ is N). 

Thus my small samples confirm the chief conclusions of Lasso dela Vega: in 
Homer N @ is is the most common word order; initial position for the copula 
is extremely rare.16 Where no subject is expressed, the predicate nearly 
always precedes the copula (i.e. ® is is vastly more common than is 6), In 
the cases where the predicate precedes the copula and the subject is expressed, 


data on word order in four cases (239, 259, 272, 583) out of 20. Thus in 239 6 5€ tot péyac 
' Eoostat SpKas, if we count the first word of the predicate the order is N @ is; I have counted 
it instead as N is ® on the grounds that the noun Spxos is the principal predicate, on which 
péyas depends. In 259 &pom dé veatépw gotov Epsio the same principle leads to the. 
opposite result, ie. to a classification as N @ is, since gueio depends upon the predicate 
adjective: the sentence type is adjectival copula. (For similar reasons 1 overlook the delayed 
position of ftv in 583 and count the sentence as ® N is.) In 272 oi vbv Bpotol siciv 
énty96vi01 1 count Ppotot rather than éx1y9d6vio1 as principal predicate on the grounds 
that it is more substantival. (Whenever there is serious doubt, as in this case, 1 try to 
count the first word in the predicate as principal.) Note that all four of these complex 
cases illustrate a secondary tendency for the copula not to occur as last word in the sen- 
tence, even where the general order is N @ is or @ N is. Or perhaps we should say: where 
the predicate expression is complex, it tends to split into two parts which occur on either 
side of the copula. 

15 The indicative examples classified in Odyssey 13 are: N @ is, verses 129, 130, 295; 
N is ®, 111, 297, 345, 351 (though the last two examples are debatable); @ is N, 141, 210, 
335, © N is, 223 (in subordinate clause with relative adjective: olot te dvaxtov natde¢ 
%ao1). In the non-indicative moods we have examples of N @ is at verses 46 and 412, 
® is N at 291. I omit verses 96, 105, 109, 144, 202, and 280 as existential, possessive, 
or otherwise too problematic to include in a classification of copula sentences with respect 
to word order. 

16 According to Lasso de la Vega, p. 156, the order is ® N is a rarity whereas is N ® 
is ‘‘practically nonexistent’’. He does cite one example of the latter (Od. 6.196 efpi 3° 
éy@ Suyatnp). We could easily find more, except for the fact that when the verb precedes 
in this way there is a general tendency to classify it as existential. In fact is N ® might be 
regarded as the standard pattern for a Type I existential: Bott nOAtG “Eqopn pox “Apysog. 
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this subject is most likely to come first (N © is), least likely to be inserted 
between the other two terms (@ N is); but it will often come last (@ is N). 

Looking at all six possibilities now, we recognize one as statistically 
preferred (N @ is) and the two patterns with initial copula as most infrequent. 
This leaves us with three forms — N is ®, @ is N, and © N is — which are 
neither extremely common nor extremely rare. Of these three, pattern 4 
@ is N is the second most common order in Homer, according to Lasso de la 
Vega. (In my examples pattern 4 is no more common than 1, N is @, but a 
larger sample might confirm Lasso’s statement.) The same author suggests 
that 3, ® N is, is less common than the other two intermediate forms just 
because the subject term here interrupts the tight predicate-copula nexus. 
The fact that N is ® occurs more frequently than ® N is does show that, in 
Homer at any rate, the close tie between predicate and copula is more 
important than their relative order. 

The complete picture for my sample of three-term sentences with the 
indicative copula in Iliad 1 and Odyssey 13 is as follows: 


1 Nis @ 7 

2 N @is 14 

3 ® Nis 3 

4 Dis N 6 

5 is ® N 0 

6 is N @® 0 (but cf. Od. 13.246) 
TOTAL 30 


For copula clauses with no subject expressed, the order @ is predominates 
over is ® in the ratio of 16 to 1. 

For a convenient though imperfect point of comparison in classic prose — 
we may use the complete survey by H. L. Ebeling of 454 copula forms from 
Plato’s Protageras. His results are as follows: 


1 Nis @ 32 
2 N@is 104 
3 @® Nis 20 
4 Pis N 62 
5 is ® N 5 
6 is N ® 13 

TOTAL 236 


For the copula uses without subject expressed, the order ® is predominates 
over is ® in the ratio of 195 to 23.1? 


17 See H. L. Ebeling, ‘‘Some Statistics on the Order of Words in Greek”’, in Studies in 
Honor of B. L. Gildersleeve (Baltimore, 1902), 229-40, My figures are adapted from p. 233. 
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Unfortunately, Ebeling’s statistics are not entirely appropriate for our 
purposes, since he counts not only eipt but all copula verbs, including 
yiyvopat and @aivopyat; and he considers only the nominal copula, not the 
locative or quasi-locative construction. Furthermore, he does not limit 
himself to indicative clauses, as I have done, but includes other moods and 
infinitival clauses as well. Still, it is unlikely that the relative frequencies 
would be seriously altered if Ebeling’s statistics had been compiled only for 
indicative clauses with sipi: the other copula verbs are much less common 
than eipi, and I see no reason to believe that they behave very differently 
in regard to word order.18 The non-indicative moods and infinitival clauses 
are likely to differ from indicative clauses above all in exhibiting less variety 
of order. 

Admitting such qualifications, the similarity in these results from Homer 
and Plato is surely much more impressive than the differences. N ® is 
remains the predominant pattern; @ is N clearly emerges as the second most 
frequent order (just as Lasso says it is in Homer), and @ N is is still the least 
common order for non-initial copula. The only interesting discrepancy from 
the Homeric data is the notable increase in the frequency of initial copula, 
and I think this will be confirmed by any extended sample of classical prose. 
(See the examples cited from Herodotus, above p. 425.) 

Finally, I add my own figures for the first 30 occurrences of the indicative 
copula with subject expressed in Xenophon’s Anabasis. Because of the 
_ special character of Xenophon’s introductory narrative, which contains a 
large number of quasi-existential or possessive uses of the locative copula 
(such as 1.2.7 évtad9a Kop BPacirere tv “In that place was a palace be- 
longing to Cyrus” or “‘There Cyrus had a palace’’), I give my sample in two 
forms. The first covers only the first four chapters and includes copula sen- 
tences in the broadest sense, including those where the verb is used with 
existential or possessive nuance. The second version of this sample extends 
into the eighth chapter of the Anabasis but is restricted to rather clear-cut cases 
of the ‘“‘mere” copula. 

Xenophon, Anabasis I. 1-3: copula in broad sense 


1 Nis ® 6 (in main clause) 

2 N @is 7 (3 in main, 4 in subordinate clause) 

3 ® N is 1 (the possessive-existential example at 2.7, cited 
above) 

4 Gis N 7 (Sin main, 2 in subordinate; 5 of these are locative- 


existential, 3 of them introduced by évtad9a) 


18 In another connection K. J. Dover has observed that yiyveoSo1 and eivat “‘behave 
alike in respect of order” in construction with adjectival predicates. See his Lysias and 
the Corpus Lysiacum (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1968), p. 127. 
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5 is @ N 1 (2.10) 
6 is N ® 8 (6 in main, 2 in subordinate clause) 
TOTAL 30 


This first sample is deviant in several respects. In addition to the large 
number of locative-existentials, we have an unusually high proportion of 
sentences with initial copula, mostly of the form is N ®, which insert into the 
narrative a parenthetical statement of information; for example, 2.3 tv 3é 
Kai odtoc Kai 6 Loxpétys tHv dui MiAntov otpatevopévav. We can 
get a somewhat more representative sample if we exclude the existential- 
possessive examples and also omit a couple of ambiguous cases, and add 
instead 10 clearer cases of the copula from the following chapters. 
Xenophon, Anabasis I.1-8.1: copula in the stricter sense 


1 Nis ® 7 (main clause) 

2 N @ is 11 (5 in main, 6 in subordinate clause) 

3 ® N is 0 

4 Dis N 4 (main clause) 

5 is DN 1 (main clause) 

6 is N ® 7 (5 in main, 2 in subordinate clause) 
TOTAL 30 


Since this sample overlaps with the preceding one, the relatively high 
number of initial copulas (patterns 5 and 6 ) still reflects the frequency of 
parenthetical insertions in the opening narrative. But if we ignore the sen- 
tences with initial copula and consider only the first four patterns, their 
relative frequency in the second Xenophon sample is about the same as in 
Plato and in my figures for Homer. In each author WN © is is statistically 
preferred whereas ® N is is the least favored form (for non-initial copula). 
The only point in which these authors tend to differ is whether or not # is N 
is more common than N is ®, and on this point an author may well differ 
from himself, as in my two Xenophon samples. My own impression is that 
whether an author writes ® is N or N is © depends to a large extent upon 
what other sentence types have just occurred; and therefore to speak of any 
general preference for one order over another is quite misleading, except in 
a special case like the sentence form predicate + ott + infinitival clause. On 
the other hand, the overriding preference for the order N @ is is so constant 
from author to author that it need not be qualified in this way. 

My results suggest that the only respect in which the word order of copula 
sentences in classical prose differs significantly from the Homeric order is 
in the greater frequency of the initial copula. How far this difference is due to 
an actual change in practice from Homeric times, how far to the artistic 
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stylization of the Homeric dialect, I cannot say. My evidence apparently 
offers no support for Dover’s suggestion that Greek word order develops 
from a primary dependence on rhetorical factors (emphasis on what is new 
in contrast to what is expected) to a pattern determined by syntax (subject 
noun before predicate or verb). The order © is N seems to remain quite 
common; and the increased frequency of initial copula is certainly not due 
to syntactic considerations.19 

We may view these results in a somewhat more general perspective by 
comparing them with Ebeling’s figures for the relative order of subject, verb, 
and object in the three-term (NVN) sentence type in Plato’s Protagoras, 
Xenophon’s Anabasis I, and four speeches of Isocrates (numbers I, II, III, 
and IX). I symbolize the subject noun by N, as in the copula sentence, and 
the direct object by 0.20 


Plato Xenophon Isocrates 
1. NVO 24 42 17 
2. NOV 62 45 73 
3, ONV 36 21 28 
4. OVN 9 11 3 
5. VON 10 12 l 
6. VNO 13 9 5 

TOTAL 184.40. 


In order to compare these results with those for copula sentences we must 
remember that sipi is after all a verb and that the two types N is ® and NVO 
can be regarded as special cases of the general sentential formula NVQ, 
where @ represents both object and predicate. We thus get two generaliza- 
tions that hold for both copula and transitive verb: (1) the statistically pre- 


19 See Dover’s remarks in Greek Word Order, p. 31: ‘‘All patterns of order which are 
describable in syntactic terms are secondary phenomena’’; also pp. 41ff. and 64f. I believe 
Dover has been misled by the attempt to find a primary rule to which there would be no 
(or very few) exceptions, where all we can hope for is a statistical generalization concerning 
relative frequencies. 

Dover’s thesis is not specifically formulated to apply to copula sentences. Still, if such 
a development had taken place for word order generally, we would expect to find some 
trace of it in copula sentences. The only chronological development which is clearly 
attested in the figures cited here is the post-Homeric use of initial copula to introduce 
parenthetical information. For this development see the study of A. Bloch cited above, 
p. 425, n. 9.) On the other hand, if Dover’s claim about the increasing importance of 
syntactic factors was intended to contrast the situation in Hellenistic Greek with that of 
Classical Greek (as he points out to me in a letter, and see Greek Word Order, p. 10, n. 2), 
then my evidence is inconclusive, since I consider no author later than Xenophon. 
20 See Ebeling, ‘‘Some Statistics on the Order of Words in Greek,’’ p. 235. Ebeling also 
gives statistics for Plato’s Gorgias, but these correspond closely to those for the Protagoras, 
at least as far as the three preferred patterns are concerned: NOV, ONV, and NVO, in 
that order of preference. 
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ferred order is N Q V, with subject term first and verb last; and (2) the pat- 
terns with initial verb are among the least frequent. In other respects the 
preferences tend to diverge for the two sentence types. The transitive verb 
can be separated from its object much more easily than the copula from its 
predicate. Thus whereas the least preferred order for non-initial copula is 
® N is, where the subject interrupts the copula-predicate nexus, for non- 
initial transitive verb the least preferred order is OVN, with subject in last 
place. The precedence of subject noun before transitive verb is much more 
clearly marked than in the case of the copula. In other words, even when the 
object comes first the subject tends to come before the verb, whereas when 
the predicate comes first the subject is generally last. Hence it is that the order 
® is N, which is so common for the copula, has as its analogue here the much 
rarer form, OVN. In two respects, however, the practice for copula sen- 
tences can be subsumed under more general tendencies in Greek word order: 
a distinct preference for the order N Q V, and a statistical reluctance to put 
the verb in first place.?4 

Let me close by emphasizing the modesty of my statistical base, and the 
sketchy nature of my conclusions. A fuller study would be required for 
firm results, and a finer analysis would distinguish between the various 
cases, for example between first clause and second clause in a compound 
sentence, between main clause and subordinate, between relative clause and 
other kinds of subordinate construction. I have considered only three-term 
sentences with subject expressed, and have neglected infinitival clauses. 
Variations must be expected from author to author, and from context to 
context. Still, I would be very much surprised if a more careful and exhaustive 
study would lead us to reject either of the two generalizations formulated in 
the preceding paragraph.?2 


21 Ebeling’s study applies only to Attic prose. I have not found comparable figures for 
Homer. But see O, Behaghel, ‘Zur Stellung des Verbs im Germanischen und Indogerm.”’ 
Zeitschrift fiir vergl. Sprachforschung 56 (1928), p. 280, who gives figures for 1200 verses 
in three books of the Ziad to show (1) that in Homer the verb tends to last place, but (2) 
that this preference is much more marked in subordinate clause (104 in last place to 9 in 
middle position) than in main clause (167 to 128). 

#2 After completing this Appendix I find that my conclusions, which are based exclusively 
on the evidence cited above, can scarcely be regarded as novel. That the order NQYV is 
**habitual’’ (i.e. most common) not only in Greek but in early L-E. generally, was observed 
by Delbriick in his 1900 Vergl. Syntax III (=Brugmann-Delbriick V), p. 110. And Kiihner- 
Gerth II.2, 595 asserts, correctly if dogmatically, that final position for the verb and initial 
position for the subject is customary (‘‘gewéhnlich’’) in Greek. For more detailed con- 
firmation, see P. Fischer, *‘Zur Stellung des Verbums in Griechischen,’’ Glotta 13 (1924), 
1-11 and 189-205. Fischer’s work, like most studies in Greek word order, suffers from 
a failure to distinguish the statistical tendencies or relative frequencies, which is all that 
our data can provide, from the illusion of a grammatical rule or ‘‘law’’ that would require 
us to explain ~ or explain away — every apparent deviation. 
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ON THE THEORY OF THE NOMINAL SENTENCE 


The omission of the verb bein Greek, in circumstances where the correspond- 
ing sentence in English and in most modern European languages would 
require the verb, is such a common phenomenon that no Hellenist can have 
missed it. The topic had already been discussed in the scholarly literature 
for two centuries before the appearance of Meillet’s famous article in 1906.1 
Since Meillet, however, the nominal sentence has had a name and a certain 
theoretical importance in comparative linguistics. It is in fact almost 
exclusively in connection with the theory of the nominal sentence that we 
find any systematic discussion of the function of the verb be in the traditional 
literature. | 
The original problem, discussed by Meillet and earlier by Brugmann and 
Delbriick, was to determine whether and to what extent the nominal sentence 
could be traced back to common Indo-European, and how this phenomenon 
was related to the “development” of the verb be (*es-) as copula. For 
comparative linguists whose task it was to reconstruct a “‘primitive’’ state of 
affairs, there was a natural tendency to suppose that the verbless form of 
- nominal and locative predication is older than the use of *es- as copula.? 
Recent discussions by Hjelmslev and Benveniste have attempted to formulate 


1 **La phrase nominale en indo-européen’’, Mémoires de la Société de Linguistique de 
Paris XIV (1906), 1-26. For a survey of the earlier literature see C. Guiraud, La phrase 
nominale en grec, pp. 21-5, and above all Jose 8. Lasso de la Vega, La oracién nominal 
en Homero (Madrid, 1955), pp.13-5. Lasso dela Vega cites several studies from the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries, the earliest of which is Fllipses graecae by Lamberto Bos, 
published in 1702. Throughout the nineteenth century this phenomenon was referred to as 
an ‘‘ellipse of the verb’’, although it is of course not a case of ellipse in the strict sense 
defined here. In our sense, an omission of etpi constitutes an ellipse only if there is a parallel 
occurrence of the verb in the immediate context. (See above, Chapter III § 4.) Ellipse in 
this sense can of course occur for sivi as for any Greek verb, as for example in J/., 2.204 
cig Koipavos Eata, / elc BactAEtc ‘‘Let there be one ruler for us, one king.”’ 

The broader use of the term ‘‘ellipse’’ to describe what is now called the nominal sen- 
tence goes back to the Greek grammarians, for whom EAAe1yig often means no more 
than ‘‘omission’”’ (cf. EAAsixovtog cuvhSac tots &pspots tod xointod “Homer custom- 
arily omits the article,’’ Apollonius, Syntaxis ed. Uhlig, p. 6, 6). So a sentence without 
a verb — including a ‘‘nominal’’ sentence without eipi — can be described as a case of 
EAAetwic. It is characteristic that Apollonius (ibid. p. 7, 1-3) cites 1. 9.247, where otf\9 is 
omitted after Gva ‘‘Up!’’, next to the nominal sentence Od. 16.45 (napa 8 avinp, 5¢ 
KataStjoet ‘“The man [is] at hand who will arrange it’’). For Apollonius, both examples 
illustrate the same grammatical phenomenon: 1a9n Adyou EdAcixnovta Sryat. “‘modi- 
fications of a sentence by omitting a verb’’. 

2 See the grammarians cited above p. 199 n. 21. 
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this problem within a more general perspective, independent of any historical 
development in Indo-European.? More recently still, two full-length studies 
have dealt with the nominal sentence in Homer and in other Greek authors 
of the archaic and early classical period.* An effort has been made not only 
to classify the types of sentences in which the verb is frequently omitted but 
also (above all by Benveniste and Guiraud) to define a difference in structure 
and meaning between comparable sentences with and without the verb. 

From the transformational point of view adopted in the present study, 
the problem appears in a different light and its theoretical importance is 
considerably diminished. As I have argued above (Chapter III §2 pp. 65f. 
and Chapter V §8, pp. 210f.), the nominal sentence in Greek — and I dare 
say in other I.-E. languages — is best regarded as a phenomenon of surface 
structure only: the underlying sentence form or kernel will be reconstructed 
with a verb in every case. The problem of the nominal sentence becomes then 
simply the question under what circumstances the language permits or 
requires the omission of this verb. There are few if any sentence types in 
Greek where the zeroing of the copula is obligatory, that is, where the verb 
cipi never occurs. (For the special case of yp) see below, p. 442 n. 17.) The 
situation is different in Russian, for example, where the standard copula 
verb has no forms in the present indicative, so that zeroing is in this case 
obligatory.® This reinterpretation of the nominal sentence as a phenomenon 
of zeroing or deletion of the copula follows almost inevitably from the very 
nature of the transformational enterprise, understood as the attempt to 
derive all grammatical sentences from a small number of sentence forms, 
whose instances are themselves recognizable as sentences in the language 
under consideration. 

It must be admitted that there is another solution which is compatible with 
our transformational point of view. It would be theoretically possible to 
take the verbless sentence xaddc 6 nats “‘The boy (is) beautiful” as the 
elementary form, and derive the corresponding copula sentence by an op- 
tional insertion of the verb: kaAdg éott 6 naic. But as a device for accounting 
for the Greek data, this solution is clearly uneconomical. Since the verbless 
sentence is frequent only in the third-person present indicative, this proposal 
would mean that we must normally insert the verb in first- and second- 
person sentences and that we must nearly always do so in past or future 
tenses, in oblique moods, and in indirect discourse. Instead of a rule for 


* L. Hielmslev, “‘Le verbe et la phrase nominale”’, Mélanges Marouzeau (1948), pp. 253-81: 
FE. Benveniste, ““La phrase nominale’’, Bulletin de la Société de Linguistique de Paris 46 
(1950), 19-36, reprinted in Problémes de linguistique générale, pp. 151-67. 

4 See the works of Lasso de la Vega (1955) and C. Guiraud (1962) cited above p. 435, n. 1. 
5 For a description of the Russian nominal sentence as containing a ‘‘zero verb-form’’, 
see the quotation from Lunt in Ch. III § 2, p. 65 n. 7. 
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optional omission of the verb in a relatively small number of cases (above 
all in third-person present indicative singular), we would have to specify 
a rule for its possible insertion in all cases and for its massive, well-nigh 
obligatory insertion in most cases. This way of describing the facts remains 
an open possibility for anyone who wishes to insist at all costs upon the 
primary status of the verbless form. But it is theoretically simpler to posit 
the verb in the underlying form and account for its absence by an appropriate 
rule for zeroing.® 

This theoretical conclusion, that the nominal sentence represents an omis- 
sion of the verb which is “‘understood” as such, seems to be in accord with 
the intuitive Sprachgefihl for ancient Greek so far as I can recapture it. 
It is also in accord with the description of the nominal sentence as a case of 
EAdevyig or “missing” verbs that we find in the ancient grammarians.? 
A parallel teaching of the classical Sanskrit grammarians suggests that this 
solution holds good for I.-E. generally. For although the nominal sentence 
is more widely employed in Sanskrit than in Greek, these grammarians 
accounted for it by “their notion of zero-occurrence of grammatical forms.’’8 

If this view of the matter is accepted, the question remains: how are we to 
state the rule for zeroing? And this question can be divided into two parts. 
(1) Under what circumstances is the omission of the verb possible? (2) Given 
a sentence form in which the omission is possible, can we characterize in any 
general way the contexts in which the verb is actually omitted, so as to dis- 
- tinguish them from the sentences of similar form where the verb could be 
omitted but is in fact expressed?9 Since we cannot appeal here to the in- 


§ Since the transformational theory used here requires that the elementary structures must 
be sentence forms of the language, I do not return to the question of a generative theory 
that would eliminate the verb be (as copula) from deep structure. This question was dis- 
cussed above, Chapter V § 9. The proposal to eliminate be in this way is obviously more 
defensible in a generative account where the deep structures are abstract entities that need 
not have a direct correspondence with the form of actually occurring sentences. Thus Bach’s 
proposal to eliminate be from deep structure is formulated for English, where the verbless 
sentence scarcely occurs! 

7 See the passage cited above, p. 435, n. 1, from Apollonius, Syntaxis, p. 7 ed. Uhlig. 

8 See B. K. Matilal, ‘‘Indian Theorists on the Nature of the Sentence,”’ Foundations of 
Language 2 (1966), pp. 377-81. The grammarians in question (who belong to the third 
and second centuries B.C., apparently) gave as the definition or necessary condition of the 
sentence (vdkya) “‘that [cluster of words] which possesses a finite verb [as an element]’’ 
(ibid. p. 377). On the other hand, Matilal also cites the view of later theorists who disputed 
this definition and defended the autonomy of the verbless sentence. 

9 Note that if we took the verbless form as elementary, precisely the same questions arise 
but from the opposite point of view. We would then ask (1A) under what circumstances 
can (or must) the verb be inserted? and (2A) for the optional cases, can we draw any general 
distinction between the passages in which the verb occurs and those in which it does not? 
Question (2A) is really identical with question (2) above. Hence to say that it is theoretically 
preferable to take the verbal sentence as elementary is just to say that question (1) is much 
easier to deal with than question (1A). 
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tuitions of any native speaker as to grammaticality or acceptability, our 
answer to either question can only be provided by a survey of the data in 
extant Greek literature. Any generalizations must be based on, and tested 
by, the statistical evidence from such a survey. 

My own conclusion, based upon the results of earlier studies and upon a 
direct examination of the omissions in J/iad 1-12 and in selected passages of 
Attic prose, is that it is quite easy to formulate a general answer to question 
(1) but impossible to say anything about question (2) except in a piece-meal 
way — author by author, genre by genre, and ultimately sentence by sentence. 
Which is to say that the possibility of omission for the copula is a well- 
defined phenomenon of the language, of Ja langue in de Saussure’s sense, 
whereas the fact of omission is a highly complex and variable phenomenon 
of parole, dependent upon a number of different factors that are in part 
syntactic but more often stylistic and in some cases even mechanical (for 
example, when metrical considerations affect the omission of forms in 
Homer). Hence we can usefully discuss the phenomenon of possible (optional) 
zeroing 1n general terms, but we cannot give any general account of when 
this option is exercised. We can, it is true, report statistical tendencies for 
given formulae (e.g. the frequent omission of the copula with &véyxn or 
with texpnptov 6€), for given authors, and for given literary genres. Much 
of the work on the nominal sentence has been along these lines. But when 
it comes to explaining in any particular case why the verb was omitted here 
but not elsewhere in a comparable sentence of the same author, we cannot 
hope to find any general rules. Let me briefly develop these answers to our 
two questions, before citing examples to show how little difference of struc- 
ture and meaning there may be between the verbal and the verbless forms. 


To the question “When is the omission of the copula optional?’ we can 
give the general answer: “Whenever the sentence structure is clear without 
an expression of the verb, in other words, whenever the hearer or reader can 
reconstruct (or ‘supply’) the appropriate form of eip{ without difficulty.” 
From this general principle we can deduce an explanation for the statistical 
fact that omission is very frequent only in the third-person present indica- 
tive forms (i.e. for oti and eioi). On the same basis we can also explain 
how omission is possible in the more exceptional cases of first or second 
person, past or future tense, or subjunctive mood. For in these exceptional 
cases there is always some clue in the immediate context which permits us 
to reconstruct, say, the second-person singular form of the verb or the past 
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tense. This is necessarily so, since if there was no adequate clue in the con- 
text, we would not be able to say which form of sipt had been omitted. 
The most common case is an omission in third person present indicative. 
Hence, whenever we know (or assume) that a different form has been omitted, 
there must be some special clue in the context on which we are relying. 

In general, the syntactic function of the verb is to furnish indications 
of person, tense, and mood. It becomes redundant whenever this information 
is provided by other clues, i.e., by other words in the sentence or in the 
immediate context. Thus the general rule for the zeroing of the copula is as 
follows: the copula can be omitted (or “understood’’”) whenever it is un- 
informative, And this is true not only for the copula, but for the existential 
verb as well.11 

As a matter of fact, the rule just stated — that a form may be left unex- 
pressed whenever it has no additional information to contribute — applies 
quite generally to all cases of zeroing, including ellipse in the strict sense. 
The nominal sentence is, after all, only a special case of the omission of 
forms which are not indispensable to an understanding of the meaning (in- 
cluding the grammatical structure) of the sentence in question. The nominal 
sentence is a special case only because the third person present indicative 
forms of eipt are so frequently omitted. But they are so easily omitted just 
because they are so often redundant. And a moment’s reflection will show 
why this is so. 

In the absence of special clues, a verbless sentence of predicative form 
will be automatically “understood” in third person present indicative. This 
understanding may be based in part upon an expectation that naturally arises 
from the statistical frequency of omission for the verb in this form. But it 
is also based upon something else: namely, upon the fact that it is in the 
third person present indicative that the verb has least information to con- 
tribute to the sentence. The reasons for this are not hard to see. We can 
describe the present as the “zero” or unmarked tense in the sense that it 
provides the base point by reference to which the past and future tenses 
are defined; just as the indicative is the zero or unmarked mood in the same | 
sense. The third person is the zero person in a somewhat different sense, 
as the neutral or unmarked form which lies outside the primary system of 


10 Thus if od occurs in a sentence with no verb expressed, we ‘‘understand”’ ef or éooi:; if 
an adverb of time occurs, like m&poc¢, mAa1, or tpiv, we may easily understand an im- 
perfect form (e.g. 7\v rather than goti). For examples, see Guiraud, Ch. V; Lasso de la 
Vega, pp. 90-119. 

11 It is at least plausible to regard the omitted fv as existential in J/, 7.433 fos 8’ otit’ dp 
TM has, Ett 5 GugirdKy vvé ‘‘But when the dawn was not yet, but still the pallor of night’s 
edge’’ (Lattimore), cited by Guiraud, p. 319. For frequent omissions of the locative- 
existential verb in third person present, see below, pp. 449 ff. 
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contrast established by the dialogue structure of the speech situation: J and 
you./? If the third person present indicative is so easily omitted that is because 
(1) in the absence of other clues, the indicative mood is suggested by the 
predicative form of the sentence as such, with its implicit truth claim in the 
case of a declarative sentence and with a modified truth claim in the case 
of a question;18 (2) the present form of the verb is functionally equivalent 
to the absence of any indication for past or future;14 and (3) the third- 
person form is equivalent to the lack of any identification of the subject 
within the speaker-hearer framework. This latter point explains why the 
third person form is used not only for persons distinct from speaker and 
hearer but also for non-personal subjects such as inanimate objects, for 
nominalizations or sentential subjects, and also for impersonal or subject-less 
constructions. (See Chapter IV §§27-30.) Where the predicative structure of 
the sentence is clear, and where there are no indications either of past or 
future tense or of first or second person as subject, the only additional in- 
formation that can be contributed by third person present indicative forms is 
the distinction between singular and plural subjects. (And this function is 
further reduced in Greek by the use of singular verbs for neuter plural sub- 
jects.) But since the number of the subject term is often indicated by the 
form of the predicate as well, for example if the latter is an adjective, and 
since the subject of the sentence is generally specified either by a word or 
phrase within the sentence or in the preceding context, there is no real need 
for a copula verb to distinguish singular and plural. Hence the plural verb 
is, in Homer at least, almost as frequently omitted as the singular goti.15 


12 Compare Brendal’s definition of the third person as ‘‘neither the first nor the second’’ 
(cited by Guiraud, p. 14). Note that ‘‘zero form’’ as used in this context means not an 
underlying form which is left unexpressed (as when I speak of the zeroing of the copula), 
but simply a neutral form which either lies outside of a system of contrasts or serves within 
it as the standard or base from which the other elements are defined. In point of fact, the 
present tense is zero in both respects. It expresses the reference point for past and future 
(namely, the time of utterance); but it also provides the expression for untensed or ‘‘eternal”’ 
sentences (as in ‘“Tyrants are suspicious’’ and “‘Homer is a poet’’). For clarity, we might 
distinguish the latter use as the unmarked (tenseless) present from the former as the 
standard present, marked for tense. 
13 For this terminology see Chapter V §§ 1~2. 
14 The aspectual contrast of durative-aorist is not relevant here; or insofar as it is relevant, 
it explains why we translate a verbless sentence by ‘‘is’’ rather than by ‘‘becomes”’. 
18 This calls for qualification. According to Lasso de la Vega’s figures, the overall ratio 
of omission to occurrence in the singular is about 5:3, whereas in the plural it is 4:5. If 
we consider only main clauses, the ratios are almost 2:1 for the singular, as against 1:1 
for the plural. (1 am combining statistics given in La oracidn nominal en Homero, pp. 71, 
83 and 88.) Thus Homer omits the plural verb about as often as he expresses it, whereas 
in the singular he omits it much more often than not. 

The relative proportions are quite different in Xenophon, according to the figures given 
by Erik Ekman, Der reine Nominalsatz bei Xenophon, Skrifter utgivna av K. Humanistika 
Vetenskaps-Samfundet i Uppsala 29.6, 1938.) For the singular form éortl the ratio of 
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These considerations show how the general rule, that the verb may be 
omitted wherever it is uninformative, will serve to explain the fact that it 
is so frequently omitted in the copula construction (where there is a predicate 
word or phrase to articulate the sentence structure), and why it is particularly 
common in the third person present indicative. Further considerations can 
account for other tendencies oh the basis of the same principle. For example, 
the fact that the verb is less frequently omitted in subordinate clauses than 
in the principal construction is probably to be explained by the role which 
the verb plays in distinguishing such a clause from a noun phrase. The 
characteristic sentential structure of a subordinate clause would often be 
unrecognizable without a finite verb form, whereas the predicative structure 
of Kaddg 6 naicg “The boy (is) beautiful” is unmistakable without any 
further indication. | 

My statement and application of the general rule for optional omission 
of the verb may seem to provide little more than an a priori reformulation 
of the facts as to frequency of omission in Homer. The advantage of this 
reformulation is that it is designed to tie the facts of omission to the syntactic 
functions of the verb as described long ago by Meillet. Forit is precisely when 
these functions are redundant that the verb is easily (i.e. frequently) omitted. 

I believe that this is all there is to be said on the subject of the nominal 
sentence that is of any general interest for the theory of language. We can 
only explain, in principle and in general, why the verb can be omitted. But 
any more detailed consideration of the facts of actual omission — including 
the fact just noted, that the plural form is much less frequently omitted in 
Xenophon than in Homer (see preceding note) — belongs to a study of Greek 
literary style. I can scarcely do more than sketch the nature of the problems 
involved in this study. But in view of the extraordinary amount of attention 
devoted to the topic of the nominal sentence in the traditional literature, 
a few remarks may be appropriate here, in order to show that any detailed 
discussion of the topic belongs to the study of style rather than to linguistics 
as such. 


Il 


Assuming that the verb can be omitted in a great variety of circumstances 


omission to occurrence is almost 2:1 (896 to 535 cases noted), with a ratio closer to 3: 1 for 
main clauses (719 omissions to 267 occurrences). In the plural, however, the nominal 
sentence is by comparison extremely rare: only 36 omissions for 258 occurrences, a ratio 
of about 1:7. (The plural form is almost never omitted in subordinate clauses: for main 
clauses the ratio of omission to occurrence is about 1:4). 

Thus whereas Xenophon omits éoti even more frequently than Homer does, his omis- 
sion of the plural from etait is rare and restricted. For a comparison with some later authors, 
see below, p. 444 n. 21. 
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covered by the rule as formulated above, we may want to ask: under what 
circumstances is it in fact omitted? Here a distinction must be drawn be- 
tween various types of answers to our question. 

If we ask, in construction with what words is the verb most frequently 
omitted, we can compile a list of predicates — or more neutrally, nominal 
forms — that typically occur without the verb. The list will include nouns 
like évayKn, Opa, adjectives like aioypdév and &petvov, and verbals in -£0¢.16 
Now for every item on our list we can also find a sentence of this type where 
the verb occurs. (Some examples will be given below.) The single exception 
to this is yp, when used in present tense. But xpi, precisely because it 
is unique in this respect, may reasonably be classified as a frozen verb form.*? 
Since both types of sentence are found, and often in the same text, we are 
naturally inclined to ask “What distinguishes the sentences in which the 
verb appears from those in which it is absent?” But to this question there is 
in general no answer. Attempts to provide some systematic answer in semantic 
or rhetorical terms, as in the book of Guiraud, must encounter exceptions 
and difficulties at every step of the way, as Guiraud is obliged to recognize. 
For example, although we know that évéyx7n is frequently used without the 
verb, we do not know why é&véyxn égoti nevertheless occurs in a given 
passage (e.g. in Lysias XIII.44), We can only say that the author has a choice 
between two versions of the sentence, and it often makes very little difference 
which one he chooses. This is not to deny that in some contexts a clear 
stylistic motive for the omission or expression of the verb may be discerned. 
But in most cases the reasons or causes of the choice may be as complex 
or as trivial as for our choice to omit the word that in a sentence of the form 
I know that he is here. One may say that a speaker omits the word for the 
sake of brevity. But that is not saying much. 

There is more to be said if, instead of taking passages one by one we com- 
pare the frequency of omission in different authors or in different styles and 
genres. It has been noted that Homer and the tragic poets omit the verb 
relatively often, whereas Herodotus almost never does so.18 Lysias too 


16 See Guiraud, pp. 21f.; Meillet, ‘‘La phrase nominale’’, pp. 15~7. Compare Ekman, 
Nominalsatz bei Xenophon, pp. 11-7. 

17 In the case of xypt the regular omission of éoti is given a special significance by the 
occurrence in fifth-century Greek of declined forms such as ypfjotat, (é)xpfiv, and xpein. 
The non-occurrence of *xpfiott or *xph éot1 in the same period shows that xp7j by itself 
came to be regarded as syntactically equivalent to a present indicative verb form, what- 
ever its remote origins may have been. 

18 See the statistics in Guiraud. Unfortunately, although Guiraud has studied the Homeric 
poems and seven other poets, Herodotus is the only prose author whom he treats. Hence 
we do not know whether the extreme scarcity of nominal sentences is a peculiarity of 
Herodotus’ style or how it is to be correlated either with standard usage in Ionic prose or 
with the genre of historiography. But the frequency of the nominal sentence in Xenophon 
suggests that the explanation by literary genre cannot be right. 
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Seems to be an author who is generally reluctant to use the nominal sentence, 
and the occurrence of the verbal form dvéyxn toti which I have just cited 
from his thirteenth oration (Sect. 44) can be correlated with the very small 
number of verbless sentences to be found throughout my samples from 
Lysias, (In the first speech of Lysias I count only two omissions of the copula, 
both in the peroration (Sect. 48 and 49: I ignore ypv in Sect. 34], and only 
five or six omissions in XIII.1-95, which is about twice as long. Note that 
the form éoti occurs six times in Lysias I and thirteen times in Lysias XIII.) 
In my Xenophon samples, on the other hand, we repeatedly find avéy«n 
followed by the infinitive, without a finite verb (Anab, 1.3.5; IT.1.17). And 
this fact can be correlated with a generally greater frequency of nominal 
Sentences in Xenophon. (I count 10 or 12 examples in Anab. I.1-3.16, which 
covers twelve pages of the O.C.T. and is scarcely longer than Lysias’ first 
speech; the latter, we have seen, contains only two verbless sentences.) 
Thus we can “explain” the occurrence of the verbal form évéyxn éoti in 
one case, the verbless in the other by including both within a wider generali- 
zation: Lysias rarely omits the copula; Xenophon does so very frequently.19 

In this form, however, the generalization probably conceals more than it 
reveals. In Xenophon the nominal sentences tend to cluster in the speeches 
or in special passages such as the formal eulogy of Cyrus (I.9.24, 29, 30). 
Omission of the copula thus seems to function as one among a number of 
devices which Xenophon utilizes to produce stylistic diversity between 
- different parts of his work, notably between the narrative and the speeches.?° 
Furthermore, if omission of the verb is relatively infrequent in the two 
courtroom speeches of Lysias that I have studied, the situation is entirely 
different in the Epitaphios (Lysias IJ). Here in twenty pages of Oxford text 
we do not find a single occurrence of oti, whereas the nominal sentence 
confronts us in almost every paragraph. (I count four or five examples on 
the first page.) I conclude, not that the Epitaphios is written by a different 
author but that as an epideictic piece written for a solemn occasion it affects 


19 Ekman, p. 11, reports 58 examples of &vayxn without éoti in Xenophon, for only 
6 occurrences of the copula with évéyxn in principal clause (and only one in the Anabasis: 
TEH.4.19). 

20 eee conclusion (pp. 43 and 48) that the fewer nominal sentences one finds in 
Xenophon the closer one is to ordinary speech (Umgangsprache), seems to me far too simple. 
Indeed, until we have a careful study of the omission of éoti in Aristophanes, with 
quantitative comparisons for similar sentence types in Plato, Xenophon, and the orators, 
we cannot even make an intelligent guess about the actual practice in Attic conversation. 
And of course we will never have anything better than a guess. 

What Ekman has apparently observed is an interesting deviation in the frequency of 
omission for different works of Xenophon (Der reine Nominalsatz, pp. 26, 32, 37), But 
the actual importance of this deviation could be made clear only from a study of selected 
samples of similar length, with figures for omission compared according to sentence type, 
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the “grand” style, and that one feature of this style is the frequent omission 
of goti as in the tragic poets. 

On the other hand there is no reason to suppose that the omission of the 
verb is always a mark of the high style. In Aristophanes and Plato, I suspect, 
the verbless sentence will often reflect the economy of expression which is 
natural to informal or animated conversation. My own suggestion would 
be that a tendency to frequent omission of the verb may be correlated with 
at least two distinct stylistic tendencies, the high style of tragedy and solemn 
orations and the more relaxed usage of conversation, whereas éoti is more 
often expressed in the formally correct prose of courtroom speeches and 
historical narrative. But if this question is to be cleared up at all, we will 
require more careful detailed studies of omission in passages of comparable 
length from different works. And we will need comparisons not only between 
different genres but also between different authors in the same genre and 
even between different passages within the same work.?! 


lt 


I conclude by citing some examples of parallel sentences with and without 
the verb. Most examples are taken from third person present indicative, 
but a few other persons and tenses are cited to illustrate a similar parallelism. 
Finally, I illustrate the omission of eipi for some non-copulative uses as well. 

The aim of the following list is to show how insignificant the difference 
will be between many cases of the nominal sentence and the corresponding 
sentence form with the verb. It seems necessary to insist upon these parallels 
since Benveniste, followed in part by Guiraud, has claimed that the nominal 
sentence and the corresponding sentence with copula verb are essentially 
different in structure and in function.22 If Benveniste were right, it would 


21 The date of the text is likely to be o less significant factor than either author or genre, 
as we can see from Lasso de la Vega’s figures for Callimachus and Apollonius (Za oracién 
nominal, p. 217). In the Hymns of Callimachus the third person present indicative of eipi 
is always omitted, both in singular and in plural sentences. The usage of Apollonius is 
entirely different. In the singular he follows (or rather exceeds) Homer in omitting the 
verb more often than not, but is much less inclined to omit it in the plural. The evidence 
cited for Apollonius suggests a ratio of omission to. occurrence of 4:1 for the singular, 
3:7 for the plural. (The corresponding ratios for Homer are 5:3 and 4:5.) This discrepancy 
between singular and plural forms recalls that in Xenophon (above, p. 440, n. 15), although 
for both forms the proportion of omissions is much higher in Apollonius. The point is that 
Xenophon and Apollonius both deviate from Homer in the same direction: they omit the 
singular more frequently than Homer does, the plural less frequently. 

22 See Benveniste, Problémes de linguistique générale, pp. 158-69: ‘‘Au point de vue 
indo-européen, ce sont deux énoncés de type distinct’ (p. 159); ‘‘ils n’assertent pas de la 
méme maniére’’ (p. 161). Of course I agiece with Benveniste that we must accept the two 
forms as coexisting in the earliest texts — in Greek as in Indo-Iranian —‘‘sans chercher a les 
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be a mistake to interpret the verbless form as I have done, as a case of the 
zero copula (or, in transformational terms, as a case where the underlying 
copula has been zeroed). The Homeric evidence, where the verbless sentence 
is used with the greatest freedom, should provide the decisive test of Ben- 
veniste’s thesis. I submit that, whatever interesting variation there may be 
in metre, in emphasis, or in other stylistic nuances, there can be no difference 
in syntax or semantic structure between the sentences with and without 
the verb in the following list of parallels.23 


(1) poipa followed by infinitival clause 
A. with verb 
Od. 5.41 
> yap ot poip’ éoti iroug idgew Kai ixéo9at 
ofkov & bydpogov kai é&hv &¢ natpida yaiav. 
“Thus, then, it is his lot to see his friends and reach his high- 
roofed house and native land.” (Palmer) 


We have a variant on the same formula at Od. 5.114 and 9.532. 


B. without verb 


Od. 4.475 
ov yap tot npiv potpa ofrous idéew Kai ixéo9at 
oixov éiktipevov Kai onv &> natpida yaiav, / mpiv... 
“For now it is your lot neither to see your friends nor reach your 
high-roofed house and native land, until....” 
(Palmer, adapted) 


tirer l’un de l’autre par un processus génétique dont il n’y a aucune preuve.”’ But admitting 
that the copula form is not to be derived diachronically from the nominal sentence as the 
supposedly earlier form, the question remains: given the synchronic coexistence of the two 
forms, is there any reason to reject the theoretical analysis of the verbless sentence as 
containing a zero occurrence of the copula? Benveniste’s position seems to me not entirely 
consistent, since he claims that in the nominal sentence “‘le terme a fonction verbale fi.e. 
the predicate] se compose...de deux éléments: l’un, invariant, implicite, qui donne a 
l’énoncé force d’assertion; l’autre, variable et explicite,’’ namely, the nominal form which 
constitutes the actual predicate expression (p. 158). In the case of the I.-E. nominal sentence 
I do not see how we can distinguish, either in fact or in theory, between Benveniste’s im- 
plicit element of assertion and a zero copula, with zero person and tense ~ i.e., a third 
person present indicative verb form, which is unexpressed but ‘‘understood’’. 

23 Of course I do not mean to deny that there are certain kinds of sentences in which the 
verbless form tends to be preferred, e.g. in the expression of general truths or sententiae. 
But here too the copula form occurs with surprising frequency (in 27 percent of the cases 
in the Iliad, 45 percent in the Odyssey, according to Guiraud, p. 49). I have not noted exact 
parallels, but these two examples from the Jliad may serve to illustrate my claim that in 
every case where we find the nominal sentence, the copula form could appear without any 
difference of sense or syntax: J/.1.80 kpeisomv yap BaotAsts Ste yHoetar dvbpi xEpnt, 
2.196 Svpidc 58 péyas soti Stotpegéw@v BaoiAtav. Sentences introduced by ydp are often 
verbless; but cf. I. 4.323 16 yap yépas éotl yepdvtmv (with parallels cited by Lasso de la 
Vega, p. 62). 
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So regularly in the Iliad (7.52, 16.434, etc.) 


(2) Sép1¢ followed by infinitival clause 
A, with verb 


Il. 23.44 
od Sépi¢ oti Aostpa Kaphatos dooov ixéo$at, / mpiv... 
“It is not right to let water come near my head, until...” 
(after Lattimore) 


Similarly, 77. 14.384 and Od. 10.73. The affirmative form Sépu¢ éoti occurs 
with preceding infinitive at Od. 16.91. 


B. without verb 
No examples. But we once have the verbless form 7 yap Séptc 
without infinitive expressed, at Od. 24.286. The corresponding 
verbal form (1%) Sépt¢ Eoti is very frequent in both poems (e.g. 
Il, 2.73, 11.778, Od. 3.45). I suspect that the metrical unit Sépi¢ 
Eoti was too convenient for the verb to be omitted. 


(3) aittos (Exaitioc) as predicate with personal subject 
A. with verb, in clausula 
TT, 1.153 
émei oD ti WoL ait1ot Eioiv 
“Since to me they are in no way blameworthy.” 


Il. 3.164 
ov ti por aitin éooi, Seoi vb pot aittot siotv 
**To me you are in no way blameworthy; the gods are to blame.”’ - 


Od. 2.87 
coi 6° of Tt vynatfipss “Ayardv aitiot elo, 
GAAG Mian PITH, 
“To you the Achaean suitors are in no way to blame, but your 
own mother (is).” 


7. 13.111 | 
GAA’ si 51) Kai maurav Ethtwpov aitids &otiv 
“But even though he (Agamemnon) truly is utterly to blame” 
B. without verb. 
Hl. 1.335 
ov ti pot Oupes Exaitior, GAA’ “Ayapépvov, 
“To me you are in no way to blame, but Agamemnon (is).” 
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Il, 21.275 
GiAXLog 5° ot tig pot tToc0v aittog Odpavidvev, 
GAAG PiAn WTTHP, 
‘To me no other of the Uranian gods is so much to blame, but 
my own mother.” 


Od. 1.347 
ov vb t cordoi 
aitio1, GAAG mo%t Zevdc aitioc, bc... 
“*The bards are not to blame, but rather Zeus is to blame, who...” 


Note that the parallelism holds here in plural forms as well, and also in the 
second person. 


(4) Tico as subject in expression of time 


A. with verb 
Il. 8.66 
"“Oopa pév as fv Kai GéEeto tepdov Tuap, 
‘“‘As long as it was dawn, and the sacred daylight increasing” 
(after Lattimore: I prefer the alternative rendering “‘As long as 
dawn lasted’’) 


f]. 21.80 
Has 5é pot Eottv 
Hd5e SvMdEekatn, St’... 
This is the twelfth dawn since I....” 


B. without verb 
Il, 7,433 
"Hos 8° ot’ Ep zm Hs, Ett 8° GppiroKn vos, 
“But when dawn was not yet, but still the pallor of night’s edge” 


(Lattimore) 
Il. 24.413 
SvMdexdtn 5é ot Has / Kelpéva, 
‘Now here is the twelfth dawn he has lain there” 
(Lattimore) 


(5) Eunedoc as predicate, pévocg or ppévec as subject. 
A. with verb 
Il. 5.254 (~ Od. 21.426) 
| Ett wot pévoc Euneddov Eotiv 
“My fighting strength is still steadfast” 
(after Lattimore) 
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Od. 10.493 
udvttos &Aa0b, tod te ppéves Euttedoi siot 
“(the spirit of Teiresias), the prophet blind, whose wits are still 
steadfast”’ 
(after Palmer) 
B, without verb 


Od. 22.226 
odKétt cot y’, "Odvoed, pEvos Eunsdov oddé Tig GAKT, 
“Odysseus, your strength is no longer steadfast, nor is your 
valor.”’ 


Il. 6.352 
tobto 8° ott’ &p vOv MpévEs Eunedot ott’ dip’ oricow / Eocovtar 
“But this man’s wits are not steadfast, nor will they be here- 
after’ 


Od. 18.215 
THAEHax’, OOKETL TOL MPEVES Eunedor obdé von. 
“‘Telemachus, your wits are no longer steadfast, nor in your 
understanding.” | 


Compare the verbal form five lines later in the same speech: 
ODKETL TOL PpévEc sioiv évaiowor obd6é vOruA. 
(6) yévog or yevé9An as subject of subordinate clause introduced by 
*“whence”’ 


A. with verb 
Tl, 2.857 
O9ev dpybpou éoti yevédan 
“‘whence is the birthplace of silver’? 
Compare Od. 6.35 631 toi yévog éoti Kai abdtt 
*“(Phaeacia,) where is your birth (or race) as well” 


Similarly Od. 17.523 681 Mivmos yévog éotiv 


B. without verb 
il, 2.852 | 
S8ev hptovev yévoc &ypotepdav 
*‘whence is the race of wild mules” 


Compare Od. 15.175 
OM of YEver TE TOKOC TE 
“‘where is his birth and kin’ 
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With patience, this list of parallels could be extended indefinitely. Although 
there are certainly other factors operating, it seems clear to me (as it has 
to others) that a chief determinant for the expression or omission of the verb 
in Homer is the question of metrical convenience. We can see this, for 
example, in parallel formulae with words meaning “better” and “‘best’’: 
Gpsivev regularly occurs as verse ending, without the copula; péptepos and 
péptatocs nearly always take éoti.24 Let the theorist of the nominal sentence 
find whatever deeper meaning he can in such variation. The evidence cited 
shows that for many formulaic patterns in Homer, sentences which are 
otherwise of the same form may occur in contexts of very similar type 
either with or without a form of cit expressed. But if this is true, there cannot 
be any general difference of structure or meaning between the nominal 
sentence and the sentence with the verb. 

Most of the examples just cited are copulative in the general sense defined 
in Chapter IV, although there is room for doubt in some cases (such as 
woip’ éott and Séptc éoti with infinitive). The examples under (6) might 
be considered locative-existential, and in several sentences (both in (5) and 
in (6)) we have a recognizable possessive construction of eipi with the dative. 
But only d@pa pév Tac Tv under (4)A seems to me clearly existential, of 
my Type V. (See above, Chapter VI, p. 287.) It is worth nothing that we have 
a parallel to this with the verb omitted: J/. 7.433, under (4) B. But other 
readers may prefer to construe T\@<¢ 7\v as impersonal copula (‘while it was 
dawn’’). Hence I shall add a few verbless examples where it will, I hope, be 
generally agreed that the verb omitted represents an existential use of sipt. 

The most common case is the omission of the verb in construction with 
locative preverbs like &yx1, doi, év, EvBa etc. (The use of &vi for Eveott 
is so regular as to count almost as an allomorph of the present indicative 
verb form.) 


Od. 5.101 
ov5é Tic diyyt BpotHv n6Atc, of te Jeototv 
iepa te PECOvOL 
‘“‘And there is no city of men nearby, who perform sacrifice to 


the gods”’ 
(after Lattimore) 


This is a typical example of the locative-existential use illustrated in Chapter 
VI §13, where sentence 74 provides a good verbal parallel. But in this case 


24 Thus we have five examples of éxei 4 moAd péptepdc got as clausula in the Iliad, plus 
many variants of person and tense. Only in one instance do we have the verbless form: 
IL 4.307 &nei } ROAD MEptEepov obta. The copula is obviously omitted here to make room 
for obta. 
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we also have an approximation to existential Type IV: “there is no one 
who....” In Homer I do not find a straightforward case of Type IV with 
verb unexpressed, although we have an even closer approximation to it in 
one of Meillet’s classic examples of the nominal sentence: 


Il, 1.174 
nap’ Euoiye kai GAAo1 / of KE LE TIITOOVOL 
“‘There are others with me who will do me honor” 


In Attic prose and poetry we do find a verbless form of Type IV in the frozen 
use of oddsic Gotic od for “everyone” (e.g. Eur. Helen 926 “EXévnv yap 
odvdsic Sotic ob otvyet). The formula has become so mechanical that 
oddsic (E071) can be attracted into the case of dotic: e.g. we find oddéva 
Svtiva ob for “‘everyone” as object of a verb (see LSJ s.v. oddsic I.2). 

In the next two cases of locative-existentials with verb unexpressed, the 
first example may count as an approximation to my Type II (xoAAoi yap 
ava otpatov siat KéAEv9ot1: see Chapter VI §11.): 


Tl, 1.156 
énel 1] Wada moAAG petaed 
ovped te ox1oevta GaAaood ts Tytscou 
‘Since indeed there is much that lies between us, the shadowy 
mountains and the echoing sea” 
(Lattimore) 
Tl. 5.740 | 
év o° “Epic, év 8° “AAKnh, év 56 Kpvdscoa Jax, 
év 6 te Dopyein xegadt deivoio neAdpov 
(on the aegis of Athena:) | 
“And Hatred is there, and Battle Strength, and heart-freezing 
| Onslaught, 
and thereon is set the head of the grim gigantic Gorgon” 


(Lattimore) 


(For similar uses of év and Evt without the verb, see Chantraine, Grammaire 
homérique, I, p. 100.) 

We see that the initial preverb (with, in the first case, todA& as well) 
suffices to make the predicative structure clear, so that the verb may be 
omitted, But we also see that the verb, if expressed, would not serve merely 
to /ocate an object but to assert that such things are present (“are to be found”) 
in the place or region indicated. This is true even when an adverb of place 
is used without its literal force of location, as in the poetic formula cited 
by Meillet from Plato’s Euthyphro (21B1): iva yap Sé0¢ Ev9a Kai aida 
*“Where (there is) fear, there also (is) reverence.” 
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This example differs from most of the others in that the subject term is 
not a first-order nominal but an abstract nominalization. With subjects of 
this form we come to the neighborhood of existential Type V (6padocg Av 
“‘There was an uproar.”’), where the verb form signifies that the action ex- 
pressed by the noun takes place. A priori it would seem that the verb could 
not be omitted in sentences of this type. Guiraud has, however, listed a 
number of verbless sentences of existential force which may plausibly be 
classified under my Type V. (See La phrase nominale en grec, pp. 165-8.) 
Thus the verbless form ody &d0¢ “‘no sitting down!” in 7/. 23.205 answers 
exactly to oby &50¢ éoti in J/, 11.648, which we listed as sentence 114 under 
Type V (in Chapter VI, §17). Other examples follow. 


Il. 4.13 
GAN ror vicn pév dpnigiAov MsevedAdov 
“But now the victory is with warlike Menelaos” 
| (after Lattimore) 
I. 5.379 
od yap Ett Tpdeav Kai “Ayatdv ebdonic aivh, 
GAN Sn Aavaot ye kai ddavatoiot paxovtat. 
“For no longer it is the horrible war of Archaians and Trojans, 
but now the Danaans are fighting even with the immortals” 
(after Lattimore) 


‘Note that in both these cases we have the subjective genitive representing the 
subject of the underlying verb form — “‘Menelaos wins”, “the Trojans and 
Achaeans fight” — precisely as in the standard example of Type V: xAayy7) 
iv vexbov “There was a wailing of the dead”. My last example is a famous 
locative-existential, in which three action nouns occur as subject of an un- 


expressed verb. 


Od. 4.566 
od vigetéc, ott” &p yewadv ToAds obte not’ SuBpos 25 
“For there is no snow, nor much winter there, nor is there ever 
rain” (in the Elysian plain) 
(Lattimore) 


Although different analyses may be possible for some or most of these 
cases, I submit that in all of them the verb, if expressed, would be regarded 
as having some existential force and would naturally (in some cases, in- 


25 Since in the preceding verse we have a case of Type V with the suppletive verb méAe1 
(xij mep Pniotn Brot méAEL &v9panoiclv), one might suppose that the omission of the 
verb in Od. 4.566 is elliptical. The parallels just cited show that we are not obliged to con- 
strue it as an ellipse. 
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evitably) be translated by “there is”. Furthermore, I claim that the non- 
expression of the verb in these existential sentences makes no more difference 
to the sense or syntax than it does for the copula examples considered earlier. 
There is of course a tendency to omit the verb less often in those construc- 
tions where it has a stronger value. And in some non-copulative uses the 
distinctive structure of the sentence would be obscured if the verb were left 
out. (Thus, in the vital, potential and veridical uses the verb is seldom if 
ever omitted.) But once these qualifications have been made, we must recog- 
nize the fact that the phenomenon of omission known as the nominal sen- 
tence extends to the existential as well as to the copulative uses of sipi. 
Omission does not characterize any particular sentence form nor any par- 
ticular use or meaning of eipt.26 


28 Omission also applies to the possessive construction, but here the presence or absence 
of the verb may indeed make a difference. In some cases, at least, the possessive construc- 
tion with sift seems to correspond to indefinite syntax for the subject (‘I have some AN’’) 
whereas the verbless form will give definite syntax (‘My N is A’’). Thus in Od. 8.320 
otvexd of KaAT) Suyatnp, atap obk éxé9upog ‘Because his daughter (sc. Aphrodite) is 
fair but not temperate’’, the sense might be different with Eott: ‘“Because he has a fair 
daughter.’’ This is the only case I have noted where the meaning or structure of a sentence 
seems to be altered when éoti is expressed or omitted. But the difference may be greater in 
translation than in the original, since English makes a distinction between the definite and 
indefinite article that has no regular equivalent in Greek — above all not in Homeric Greek. 
A fuller study of the possessive construction would be required to show whether or not the 
omission of the verb here regularly makes a difference. 
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THE NOMINALIZED FORMS OF THE VERB: 
to 6v AND odoia 


It is in nominalized form, as articular participle and abstract noun, that 
the verb be serves not only to express but also to thematize the concept of 
Being as a distinct topic for philosophical reflection. Clearly, there can 
be no adequate study of this terminology apart from some detailed analysis 
of the ontological concepts and doctrines which it serves to articulate. And 
for such an analysis, this is not the place. What I propose to do is to sketch 
the linguistic background for this theoretical and conceptual development 
by summarizing the early use of these two nominal forms, both in ordinary 
literature and in the more technical language of philosophy. 


1. td Sv 


There would be no point in a full description of the uses of the participle 
dv (Ionic wv), since in general it behaves like any other participle in Greek. 
That is to say, it is the form taken by the verb in various subordinate or 
coordinate constructions, many of which can be translated into English as 
‘relative clauses of circumstance, cause, and the like. In these constructions 
the Greek participle has the surface syntax of an adjective but the underlying 
value of the finite verb: it agrees (in number, gender and case) with the 
noun that would figure as subject of the finite verb in the corresponding 
clause. For example, J/. 1.275 pwhte ob t6vd" Gyadds¢ cep Eav Aroaipso 
Kovpnyv “You, great man that you are, yet do not take the girl from him” 
(after Lattimore); Z/. 2.27 6c os} dvevSev éov péya Kydetat “(Zeus) who 
cares for you greatly from afar”; Xen. Anab. 1.1.11 Tpdgevov $& tov 
Botdtiov Eévov Svta éxéAevoe... mapaysvéodat “He requested Proxenus 
the Boeotian, who was his guest-friend, to come to him.” As the first two 
examples show, the participle of sipi often expresses a nuance (concessive, 
causal, adversative) that does not go smoothly into a relative clause in 
English; but the same could be said for the participle of any Greek verb. 
On the one hand, the participial forms of eipt can represent any construction 
of the copula, even in some cases where the finite verb scarcely occurs. 
(Thus we find in the Ionic of Democritus, fr. 174: O¢ Gv... ta xpt] é6vta 
jit] Epdy ‘““He that does not do the things that he should”’; similarly Demo- 
critus fr. 256; whereas *ypj ott does not occur. But note the article here.) 
But of course the participle is also used in constructions that do not count 
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as copulative, for example in the vital (kai “Extopog odkét’ 2ovtog “even 
with Hector no longer alive” J/. 22.384), in the veridical (tov é6vta Aéyetv 
AOyov “to tell the true story” Hdt.I.95.1), or in existential Type V: Thuc. 
IV. 103.5 Ga pév tic tpodocias ofons, Gua 5 Kai yetpdvog OVTOG ““(Bra- 
sidas easily overcame the guard) since there was treachery (among them) 
and also a storm”. 

Somewhat more suggestive for the philosophical use are certain pregnant 
constructions of the participle in quasi-adjectival form, such as ta Svta 
yptpata for “money on hand”, cited in LSJ s.v. cit A.1. We have an early 
example from the Attic inscription on finances, dated about 434 B.C. (Meiggs 
and Lewis, A Selection of Greek Historical Inscriptions, No. 58, p. 153= 
Inscr. Gr. I, ed. minor 91.24), which reads in part: kai 6 Aoinov avaypagov- 
tov of aisi tapia é> othAnv Kai Adyov bd6vtwv Tov te OvTO@V XPNLGTOV 
Kai TOV Tpocldvtwv totic Yeoic.... étevdav 68 Grodedopéva q totic Seots 
ta YpTPata, &> tO vedpiov Kai Ta teixyn Tots nEplotor ypfio8at yptpac (1v) 
‘And in the future the treasurers in office each year shall inscribe on a stele 
and render account both of the money on hand (belonging) to the gods 
and also the money coming to them (i.e. current income).... And when 
the money has been paid to the gods, they shall use the remaining money 
for the dockyard and the city walls.’ Here ta 6vta yptwata is construed as 
parallel to t4 mpooidvta tots Geois “incoming funds due to the gods” and 
also to ta meplévta “money left over (when the debts have been paid).”’ 
The construction of évta is thus both locative-existential (“money on hand”’) 
and possessive with Seois (“money belonging to the gods’). The lexicon 
cites several more or less similar examples from later texts, of the form 16 
éodpevov &k+genitive “future revenue from’, to} Svtocg pnvds “in the 
current month’, ispé@v tHv Svtwv “‘priests currently in office” or “‘those 
who are priests (at the time)”, where the nuance points not to the locative 
but to the temporal present. It is apparently the locative, but perhaps the 
temporal as well, that we have in a passage from Acts 13.1 joav 3&8 év 
"Avttoxyeia Kata tiv obcav ékKAnoiav mpogfitar Kai S16d0KaA01, which 
the King James Version renders as ‘““Now there were in the church that was 
at Antioch certain prophets and teachers.” These are all rather obvious 
transformations into adjectival form of standard uses of the finite verb, as 
documented above in Chapters IV and VI. _ 

It is, however, not these adjectival uses of the participle but the more 
unusual substantival construction with the article that is of primary impor- 
tance for the development of philosophical terminology. The earliest example 
has already been cited from Homer: 


Sc fbn ta t E6vta 1h 7” ESOGpEVa mpd 7 26vta, 
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“(Calchas) who knew the things that were, that had been, and 
those that were to be” (JI, 1.70) 


In this context the participle denotes all actions and events which a sooth- 
Sayer is supposed to divine, including the wishes and intentions of the gods. 
A similar generality is implied by the use of the participial form in Empe- 
docles (fr. 129): 


pet’ & ye tHv Svtwv navtwv Aeboosokev ExaotoVv 

kai te 6ék” Gv9parnov Kai 7” ctxootv aldvecoiv 

“He gazed with ease on each of the things that are in ten and in 
twenty lifetimes of men.” 


As I suggested in Chapter VII §4, such constructions of the participle as an 
object of verbs of knowing may be regarded as parallel to its familiar veridical 
use as object of verbs of saying, for example in Thuc. VII.8.2 poBobpevoc 
dé pt) of mepndpevor... ob Ta Svtia dnayyéAdworv “fearing lest the mes- 
sengers not report the facts” (or “‘the true situation’). The plural form 
seems to be standard in Attic but, as we have seen, Herodotus regularly uses 
the singular in the same way, with verbs of both types: Aéyetv tO &dv “to 
tell the truth” or “say what is the case,” &Eépa9ov nav td édv “they learned 
the whole story” (above, pp. 349-55). 

This veridical construction for the nominalized participle is certainly the 
‘oldest and probably also the most common use of the articular form in non- 
philosophic literature; and I believe that it exerts a powerful influence on 
the meaning of the participle in philosophical contexts from Parmenides on. 
But the veridical is not the only pre-philosophic use. Thus the possessive 
construction (ott pot “I have’’) is reflected in the use of ta 6vta for a man’s 
property, e.g. G~aipfjostat ta Svta (tivit) “He will take away (someone’s) 
property,” Plato Gorgias 511 A 7. (In this use ypjyata may originally have 
been understood as “‘subject” of S5vta. See also below on oboia as property, 
p. 458.) 

In principle, the articular participle can denote what is in any sense, 
including “‘the things that exist,” whatever these may be. Such a generalized 
use of the participle for “‘the things that are (present in the world)” is not 
clearly attested before the late fifth century, and then only in semi-technical 
prose, for example in the Hippocratic Corpus: ei 6€ note kpatnSein Kat 
éxétepov [xpdtepov], obdév dv ein tHv viv Edvtwv donep Eyer vov “If 
either (fire or water) were to be dominated (by the other), none of the things 
that are now would be as it now is” (De Victu 1.3, Loeb ed. of Hippocrates, 
Vol. IV, p. 232). In some cases the locative construction is explicit: m&vt@v 
tav &vedvtov év tHde TH Kdcpo@ “all the things which are contained in 
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this world-order” (De Natura Hominis 7, ibid. p. 22). We find a similar use 
of méavta ta Svta “all the things there are” in an occasional fragment of 
the Presocratics, such as Diogenes fr. 2. The context, both in Diogenes and 
in the Hippocratic treatises, suggests that ta. Ovta are primarily conceived 
as elemental powers and bodies, such as earth, water, air and fire, or hot 
and cold, dry and wet. But there is of course no reason to restrict the denota- 
tion of the participle to any specific set of entities. Whatever a given thinker 
recognizes as the contents and constituents of the world-order, these are 
for him ta Ovta. 

I have suggested elsewhere that this generalized, semi-technical use of the 
articular participle can be traced back to the earliest period of philosophical 
prose, and that there is no good reason to doubt the authenticity of the 
phrase toi odot in the earliest surviving monument of philosophical litera- 
ture, the fragment of Anaximander.! But whenever the phrase was first used 
in this way, it marks a new departure. The attempt to give a unified explana- 
tion for the natural universe as a whole brings with it the need for a ter- 
minology to designate all the factors and contents of the world-order, 
whatever they may be. The neuter plural pronoun navta “everything,” “all 
things,” will often suffice. But when a fuller term is needed to suggest the 
physical presence and reality of these entities, what could be more appropriate 
than the phrase navta 1a &6vta? Without assuming that the phrase actually 


1 See Anaximander and the Origins of Greek Cosmology, pp. 174f., where parallels are 
cited from Anaxagoras, Zeno, Melissus, and the Hippocratic treatise De Carnibus. In that 
context I did not distinguish the veridical use of 6vta, 16 €6v and the like in Homer and 
Herodotus from this broader ‘‘existential’’ use in the philosophers and the medical treatises, 
where the sense is not ‘‘what is the case’’ but rather ‘‘what is present and effective in the 
world.’’ For this I have been justly criticized by Jula Kerschensteiner, in Kosmos, Zetemata — 
30 (1962) pp. 63f. n. 4. I agree that there is in principle a clear distinction between the 
idiomatic use of the participle for ‘‘the facts’’ or ‘‘states of affairs’’ and this more technical 
use by the philosophers for the ‘‘entities’’ of the world or ‘‘what there is.”’ (Clear as it is, the 
distinction is not always easy to apply. For example in the metron-formula of Protagoras, 
which I quoted in the same context, ta Svta is ambiguous between the two uses, though it 
fits more naturally with the non-technical veridical use.) But I disagree with Dr. Kerschen- 
steiner’s implication that, since all attested technical uses of ta Svta — aside from the 
problematic occurrence in Anaximander’s fragment — are later than Parmenides, they must 
reflect his influence. In the first place, we have practically no technical prose surviving from 
the period before Parmenides, and silence proves nothing either way. And furthermore, 
the concept of ta 6vta as the beings which compose the world-order forms no part of the 
doctrine of Parmenides: it belongs to the theories which he attacks. (In the difficult frag- 
ment 4 I take the plurals dzedévta and napedvta to be rhetorically inspired: ‘‘what you take 
to be things absent and things present must be rigidly conceived together: and then you 
will recognize them as one.’’) The generalized. use of 600 viv éot1 and névta, ta Svea, as 
we have it in Anaxagoras, Diogenes and the Hippocratic authors, can scarcely be derived 
from Parmenides’ unitary conception of td éd6v. This use of the plurals is a perfectly 
natural expression for the Ionian (and originally Milesian) endeavor to construct a single 
explanatory scheme for the whole cosmos and for ‘‘everything there is.”’ 
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arose in this way, we may regard it as a natural abbreviation for navta té 
évedvia Ev tHde tH Kdop@ “all the things present in this world-order,” 
quoted above from the Hippocratic De Natura Hominis. : 
With its locative-existential associations, this philosophical use of ta 
Svta is syntactically and semantically distinct from the more ordinary 
veridical use of the participle, which is apparently an Indo-European heritage 
in Greek. But the old poetic formula from Homer casts its shadow over 
the new terminology. This is clear from Anaxagoras’ balance of “‘the things 
which were to be and the things that (previously) were but are not now, and 
all that are now and all that will be” (fr. 12: kai émota &sAAEev ~oso Sat 
Kai 6xoia Tv, Gooa vbv pT] Eotl, Kai doa viv got: Kai nota ~otar). The 
contents of the world-order are now conceived in the language which formerly 
served to express the seer’s knowledge of things past, present, and to come. 
This hymnic diction (as it has been called) is only rarely heard in the Platonic 
and Aristotelian discussions of t& évta. But if we recognize some interaction 
between the old use of the participle to refer to facts or events and the new 
use to designate whatever things there are in the world, this will help us to 
understand the persistent Greek refusal to make any sharp distinction be- 
tween states of affairs or facts with a propositional structure, on the one 
hand, and individual objects or entities on the other. For the Greeks, both 
types count as “‘beings’’. Indeed the denotation of the participle is highly 
ambiguous, as Aristotle observed. In the first place ta Svta or “what is” 
“means what is the case, facts or events that actually occur or will occur, 
as in the Homeric formula for prophecy. In the second place, ta O6vta 
means what is in the locative-existential use of eipi, things which exist, things 
which are present, or which are to be found somewhere: for example, 
“things which are present in this world-order” ta Evedvta Ev THdE TH KOOL. 
When the veridical nuance associated with the first use is combined with 
this thing-like existential use we get the typically Platonic conception of 
ta Svtms Svta, the true entities which are “really real,” but which need no 
longer be “in this world”. Finally, since the participle can denote something 
which is in any sense, it can also refer to attributes like being hot or being 
tail, being on hand or being priest. Hence it is that Aristotle can say that 
to Sv is used in as many ways as there are categories of predication. In 
order to single out the kind of being that he regards as primary, being as a 
concrete entity or substantial thing, Aristotle relies upon another nominal 
derivative of the verb, to which we now turn. 


2. obota 


An abstract nominalization or action noun for cipi seems to have come 
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into current use at first in connection with compound forms of the verb. 
Thus &novoia “absence” (from &x-e1p1) and mapovoia “presence” (r&p- 
elt) are both found in Aeschylus, whereas the simplex odoia is not attested 
before Herodotus. The nominal formation, based upon the participle oboa, 
is an unusual one. An alternative and equally irregular formation appears 
in Ionic (and perhaps in Doric): 801 based upon the third-person indicative 
éoti. Here again the compound forms appear to be more common. ansota 
“absence”, ovveotd “‘being-together,” “banquet” (Hdt. VI.128.1,-1mme- 
diately after an occurrence of ovvovoin), eveotd “‘well-being”’, are all 
found in Herodotus, and the latter occurs in Aeschylus also. In several of 
these compound forms a connection with the locative construction is obvious, 
but the existence of sdeotd shows that the nominalization (like the participle) 
may in principle represent any construction of the finite verb. 

We are concerned here only with the simple form oboia, and its alternate 
£0T0.2 oboia occurs in Herodotus and is common in Attic prose but only 
in the sense of “property”, corresponding to the use of the participle td 
Svta for a man’s possessions. There is no direct connection between this 
idiomatic use of odoia (reflecting the possessive construction of eipi with 
the dative) and the more technical senses of oboia which we find in Plato 
and Aristotle. But there is at least one Sophistic treatise preserved in the 
Hippocratic Corpus which shows that the philosophic use of this form is 
older than Plato, and that it need not be connected with any particular 
theory of reality. Thus we find the author of the epideictic speech On the 
Art (of Medicine) making repeated use of odaia in his claim that medicine 
exists as a true téxvy. This writer, who apparently belongs in the late fifth 
century, gives a popularized version of some Eleatic puzzles on what-is-not 
which are rather in the vein of Gorgias’ treatise On Not-being, though 
presented with much less dialectical skill: 


Kai yap dAoyov tév édvtev tt TyetoSar pr adv: ansi tv ye 
Lt) €Ovtwv tiva div tig odcinv Senokpevoc dnayyeirstev dc 
EOTIV; ... GAAG Ta pév Edvta aici Spatai te Kai yivdoKetat, Th 
dé p17) Edvta ote SpGta1 ote yivdoKetat. 

“And it is unreasonable to believe that any of the things-that- 
are is not. For who can behold any being of the things-that-are- 


2 There is nothing to be said about the forms éooia and dota which Plato reports as 
dialectal variants on odcia in Cratylus 401C-D. There is no other trace of écoia, and 
doia is attested only in pseudo-Pythagorean writings of a later period. See the comment 
of Burnet on Phaedo 65 D 13, and P. Chantraine, La formation des noms en grec ancien, 
p. 117. For traces of the forms dmeatis (‘‘absence’’), kaxeoth (“misery”) and éeteaté 
(“‘eternity’’, “‘eternal stability’), see P. Chantraine, Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue 
greque, s.v. sit. 
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not so as to declare that they are?.... But the things-that-are 
are in every case seen and known, whereas the things-that-are- 
not are neither seen nor known.” (De Arte 2, Loeb ed. of Hippo- 
crates, IT, 192) 


There would be no point in offering a philosophic analysis of such Sophistic 
jargon. From the linguistic point of view we may simply note that the verb 
and its nominal form otoin tend here to have a sense which we may render 
by “is real” or “exists.” So in a later passage of the same treatise: ch. 5 
(Loeb II, 196) xai todt6 ye texptpiov péya ti oboin tig téxvnc, St 
éotod Té ott Kai peyadn “And this is an important proof for the being 
of the art, that it is real and great.” (So also with the articular infinitive, 
ibid, p. 198: paptbpia ti téxvy és tO elvat.) In Chapter 6 we read that 
chance (t6 adtopatov) has no existence or reality (odoin) except as a name, 
whereas medicine is shown in every case to have reality (pavetto. ate 
obainv Exovoa ibid. p. 200). 

It is scarcely surprising that in rhetorical performances inspired by Par- 
menides, Zeno, and Melissus — and more directly by Gorgias — the abstract 
nominalization of eipt should come to be used in a sense quite different 
from its ordinary meaning of “property’’.® That a parallel development 
may have taken place in more serious specimens of post-Eleatic philosophy 
is suggested by the fragments of Philolaus, where éotd (not otherwise 
attested in this simple form for the classical period) occurs twice as an 
expression for the “‘being”’ or “true reality” of the things which are organized 
in the world-order: 


& piv &otd tHv mpaypatov didtog Eooa Kai adta péev & Mdo1cg 
Sciav te kai odk dvGparivyny Evdéxetat yvGoiv TAT ya 7 Ott 
oby ofdv 7 fv obdevi tHv E6vtMv Kai yryv@oKOpEVaV DQ’ GLdvV 
yeyevijodat pt brapyovous tig éctobs tHv Tpaypatav, Ef av 
ovvéota 6 Kéopoc, Kai tHv mepaivovtav Kai tHv dreipwv. 
“The being of things, which is eternal, and their nature itself 
admit divine and not human knowledge, beyond the fact that 
none of the things which are and are known by us could have 
come to be if there did not exist as basis the being of those things 
from which the world-order is composed, both the limiting and 
the unlimited.” (Philolaus fr. 6)* 


3 We may detect echoes of the Sophistic contrast of obcia and Svoua, “reality” and“‘name”’, 
in other passages of late fifth-century literature. See Wilamowitz, Herakles (1959 ed.) 
III, 78, 4 propos of Eur. Heracles 337f. 

4 | follow the text of Walter Burkert, Weisheit und Wissenschaft (Nurnberg, 1962), p. 233. 
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The authenticity of these fragments has been much contested. In my own 
judgment Walter Burkert has succeeded in showing that, for a group of 
citations including the one in question here, both the language and the con- 
cepts employed reflect the universe of discourse of the fifth century, before 
the revolutionary influence of Plato.5 In any case, the use of 0TH here 
corresponds exactly to what we would expect in a serious philosophic con- 
ception of being after Parmenides. The existential force of the verb is com- 
bined with a distinct veridical nuance; for the Eotm of things is clearly con- 
ceived as an object of knowledge, even if this “true being”’ is fully knowable 
only for a divine power of cognition. That some Pythagoreans had in fact 
prepared the way for Plato to this extent is just what the testimony of Aristotle 
would lead us to believe. And that the nominalized form of sipi played some 
role in pre-Platonic discussion is in any case independently attested by the 
Hippocratic treatise De Arte. 

Whatever the preliminaries may have been, the basically new conception 
of ovoia in Plato is a function of its use as nominalization for the Socratic 
ti €O11; question, as in Euthyphro 11A7: xai wivdvvebetc, © EdSbQpav, 
EPWTHPEVOS TO Gotov Sti mot Eortiv, tiv pév odciav pot adtob ob PobAe- 
ofat SnAdoat, ma8og dé 11 nepi adtod Aéyetv “It looks, Euthyphro, as 
though when you were asked what the pious is, you are unwilling to make 
clear to me its being, but you state some property of it.” Here odota re- 
presents neither the existence of the subject nor any predicate which happens 
to be true (even uniquely true) of it, but the very nature or essence of the 
thing, as revealed in definition. In the Phaedo the term applies in a special 
way to the being of the Forms, which are what (a thing) really is, adtd t6 
5 gotiv.§ So the Adyos trig odciag in Aristotle is the “statement of the 
essence,” the formula which specifies what a thing is. 

To follow the history of odoia, further is no part of our present under- 
taking.’ I close with one linguistic observation that may shed some light on 
the philosophic terminology. From Plato on, we can distinguish three as- 


5 See Weisheit und Wissenschaft, pp. 222-56; the book of Philolaus was ‘‘the first and 
perhaps the only written version of Pythagorean number doctrine before Plato’’ (p. 256). 
§ Phaedo 76 D 8 1 to1abtn odoia, 77 A 2 thy obdciav fv ob viv Aéyetc following adtd 
6 Eottv at 74 B 2, D 6, 75 B 1, D2. Similarly at 78 D 1-4, where t6 Sv is used synonymously 
with oboia and abtd Exaotov 6 Eottv for ‘that being (obcia) of which we give an account 
of what it is (Adyov toO efvar) in questions and answers.” For Plato, of course, TG (6vtm@s) 
Svta “‘the things that (truly) are’’ are just the Forms. And between the Forms and their 
essence or what they are, no distinction can be drawn. Hence in such Platonic contexts 14] 
obvoia (taken distributively for all the Forms) and t& dvte are Strictly equivalent in 
meaning. In the Sophist Plato again uses obcia and td dv as equivalent expressions for 
the kind Being. 

* For a summary of the data, see R. Marten, OVEIA im Denken Platons (1962). Marten 
refers to a monograph OUSIA by R. Hirzel (1913), which I have not been able to consult. 
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pects of the meaning of oboia which tend to interact, and which may on 
occasion produce some genuine ambiguity. (1) There is the new, specifically 
Platonic (or perhaps Socratic) use of odcia as nominalization for the verb 
in the ‘What is X?’’ question, so that odcta is in this sense properly used 
only for Platonic Forms or Aristotelian essences (tO ti &0t1, 10 ti fv selva). 
(2) There is the less technical’ use of odcia for “being,” ‘existence,’’ or 
“true reality,’ however this may be conceived, as in the citation from the 
treatise On the Art and (with a stronger veridical nuance) in the use of éoto 
in the fragment of Philolaus. (3) There is the possibility of a more concrete 
use of odoia as equivalent to Ta Ovta in the pre-Platonic sense: “the things 
there are (in this world).’’ Whereas the noun in (1) and usually in (2) as well 
serves as an “abstract’’ nominalization for the finite verb as predicate, i.e. 
for the being of what-is (and it is thus syntactically parallel to the articular 
infinitive tO sfvat), odoia in (3) is used — like many other abstract nouns — 
for the subject so characterized. (This is what I call the concrete or agent 
nominalization, as typically illustrated by the articular participle tO Ov or 
6 toéyo@v “the runner’, in contrast to the abstract action nominalization 
tO tpéyelv “running’’. This syntactic distinction corresponds in part to 
Heidegger’s contrast between das Seiende and das Sein der Seienden.) The 
tendency to use oboia concretely, like the participle, to refer to beings or 
what is, was reinforced by the idiomatic sense of “property,” “‘possessions”’. 
For in the latter use odoia and ta 6vta are roughly synonymous. In the 
doctrine of ovata (“‘substance’’) in the Categories, Aristotle emphatically 
returns to such a concrete use of the noun to designate ta Svta as such. The 
otaia of the Categories is precisely a title for the thing-that-is in the strictest 
sense. (Compare Met. Z.1028°30 dote 16 mpdtas Sv Kat od ti Sv GAA’ Sv 
anrA¢ 1 odcia &v cin.) Since, however, Aristotle never abandons the more 
Platonic use of oboia for “essence” (where the noun designates not particular 
entities — other than Forms — but only the being which they have or in which 
they participate), the possibility of confusion is always present, and occa- 
sionally reflected in the translations. The troubled course of Metaphysics Z 
can be seen in part as an attempt, beginning with the concrete sense of 
odoia (“substance,” as “the thing-which-is”), to reconcile this with the 
other notion of odcia as 10 ti Hv efvat (“what a thing is’). And there are 
passages in Aristotle where one is genuinely at a loss to know whether 
“cubstance” or “essence” is the appropriate rendering — or whether in this 
case the two concepts are in fact one. Consider, for example, Met. A.6 
1071°20 Set dpa elvar dpynv toradtyv Ac f oboia évépyera “Hence there 
must be a principle such that its being is activity.” (In what precedes, 
1071°5ff., we have the noun in the concrete sense of “‘substance’’: ai te yap 
odciat tpHtat tov Svtwv.) Similarly in the description of the Active Intellect 
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at DA IIL.5 430°18 ti obsig év évépysia. It is probably no accident that 
this ambiguity between abstract and concrete readings of odoia is most 
acute — but also most harmless — in the case of immaterial entities such as 
the Active Intellect and the Prime Mover, where a genuine distinction 
between substance and essence can scarcely be drawn. For these, and for the 
np@tar odoiat of Met. Z.11, 1037°5, "28, °1-2, we have the case where the 
thing and its essence are strictly identical, just as a Platonic Form is in no 
sense distinct from the specific nature (@bo1¢) which it “has’’. In such a case 
there is no semantic distinction between the concrete (agent) and abstract 
(action) nominalization of eipt, that is, between tO Sv and obdoia, just because 
there is no conceptual distinction between the entity as such and its being- 
what-it-is. 
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Absolute Construction of sipi: 
how defined, 240; 
in existential Type I, 241; in Type IV, 281; 
in Type VI, 297ff., 320-2; 
in veridical use, 333-7 
Abstract and concrete meaning, 380-7 
Abstract noun, 16f., 94-7; 
defined transformationally, 77ff.; 
used metaphorically as predicate with 
concrete subject, 109; | 
as subject or predicate of be, 109-18, 
269f., 283-8: 
used with concrete sense, 288-92, 461; 
contrasted with infinitives, 295; 
abstract nominalization of be (odcia), 
457-62 
Accent of oti, 276n, 420-4 
Adjectives: 
as predicates of be, 89-102; 
how distinguished from nouns, 102-4; 
transformational status, 89f. ; 
most common form of predicate, 10If.; 
agent adjectives, 145, 148; 
quantifier-adjectives, 261~3, 276, 325 
Adverbs as predicate with be, 150—6, 181, 
228n, 356, 361 
Agent nouns and adjectives, see Adjectives, 
Nominalization 
Ambiguity of meaning, 233f.; 
can be a conceptual advantage, 403; 
between concrete and abstract sense of 
ovoia, 461; 
two senses of ‘‘exists’’? 307-9; 
see also Meaning, focal, Univocity 
Apposition, transformationally derived 
from copula construction, 201-3 
Aspect, see Durative aspect, Static aspect 
Assertion, see Truth claim 


Become, verbs meaning, 196, 198 (with n. 
20)—200, 204-7, 220-2; 


in veridical use, 351f. n. 24, 355, 389; 
original meaning of *gen-, 384f., 387; 
see also Static aspect 


Chinese, the copula in, 216 
Comment, see Topic and comment 
Concrete nouns, see under Noun: first- 
order nominal; also Abstract nouns, used 
with concrete sense 
Copula, theory of, 4-9, and Chapter V 
throughout; 
according to Port Royal, 8, 213-5; 
copula as represented in formal logic, 
2121.: 
formal definition of, 20, 38; 
non-elementary, 21, 86, 89; 
near-elementary, 25ff.; 
different types in English, 22-30, 33; 
first-order and second-order, 25ff., 398~ 
400; 
copula uses in Greek: Chapter IV 
throughout; 
hypothetical development of, 199-204; 
overlap with existential uses of be, 164-7 
(and see under Existence); 
associated with sentence form as such, 
395-7, 412; 
as expression of truth claim, 407f., 
412; 
as basis for veridical and existential uses 
of be, 407-14; 
see also Predication 


Declarative sentence, see Moods, Truth 
Claim 
Deep structure, xi; 
elimination of be from, 195, 207, 211-4, 
271, 437n; 
see also Kernel sentence form, Transfor- 
mational grammar 
Deixis, identification of extra-linguistic sub- 
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ject by situation of utterance, 69-75 
(with n. 16); 
situational and contextual detxis, 120 
Deletion, see Zeroing 
Durative aspect of be, 196 (with n. 17), 219, 
233-5, 237-9; see also Static (stative) 
aspect 


Elementary sentences, see Kernel sentence 
forms. 
Ellipse, 67-70, 158, 275, 435n; see also 
Zeroing 
Enclitic &0ti, see Accent 
Essive clause, in veridical construction, 337 
Ewe language, 215f., 377 
Existence and the verb be, 4-9, Chapter VI 
throughout; 
there is in English, 31-5, 229-32, 251f,, 
277; 
copula vs. existential verb, an incoherent 
dichotomy, 80-4; 
mixed uses (copula with existential 
sense), 164-7, 261-4, 272-7; 
inappropriateness of term ‘‘existential”, 
23if., 
existential nuance in strict sense of quan- 
tifier, 233f., 238f., 277-82, 297310; 
existential sentence types, 239ff. ; 
rhetorical function of introducing subject, 
246, 252-7; 
problem of post-Homeric, ‘‘purely exis- 
tential’? sentence type (‘There are 
gods’’), 300ff. ; 
two concepts of existence, 307-10; 
as presupposed by elementary copula 
uses, 309, 409; 
expressed by spatial metaphors, 387f.; 
English verb exists, 316n; 
see also Locative construction, Spatial 
intuition 
Factitive (causal) verb *dhé- ‘‘put/make’’, 
390-3 
First-order and second-order uses of sipi, 
297—300, 398-400 
First-order nominals, see under Noun 
Focal Meaning, see under Meaning 


Genitive, as predicate with be, see under 
Predicate 
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Hittite, veridical use of be in, 335n 
Homeric poems: use of Iliad and Odyssey 
as primary corpus, 9, 208, 240, 296f., 
334; 
see also Statistics on the uses of sipt 


Identity, the is of, 4f., 39, 372n, 400f. n. 33; 
as a function of special predicates, 120, 
143f. ; 
in definitions, 121, 125f.; 
questions of personal identity, 121-4 
Impersonal construction: in general 57f,, 
61f., 169-81; 
of copula in English, 35; 
of sit, 154f., 156n, 173-82, 296 
Indicative, see Moods 
Indo-European, the verb be in, 1-3, 9, 36, 
214, 226f., 295, 297, 401; 
hypothetical development of the copula 
in, 199ff., 435f.; 
existential uses, 257n, 277, 320-2; 
veridical value (especially with participle), 
332-6, 350, 359n, 363; 
etymology of *es-, 3731f. 
Infinitive: not originally a dative form, 100 
n. 17, 179n; 
redundant infinitive, 181-3: 
syntactic function and meaning, 295f. 
see also Potential construction, Sentential 
subjects 
Initial position for cipi, 
in periphrasis, 139f.; 
singular verb with plural ‘‘subject”’, 177, 
279 n. 45, 425; 
for existential verb, 245, 248, 251-6, 263, 
274; 
with veridical value, 332, 358-60 
no regular correlation with existential 
sense, 260 n. 29, 424f.; 
see also Accent 
Intentional modalities, 191-4, 337-43, 393; 
see also Moods, non-indicative. 
Intonation, see Sentence intonation 


Judgement, theory of: its connection with 
copula, 44, 169f. 


Kernel sentence forms, 11-20, 61~7, 86, and 
passim; 
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in the analysis of periphrasis, 127ff - 

with verb and sentence operators, 144ff.; 

existential verb in kernel, 244: 

copula kernels for existential uses, 253-6, 
259; 

existential uses without be in kernel, 281, 
283; 

see also Sentence operators, Transforma- 
tional grammar 

Kinetic aspect, see Static aspect 


Lexical value, 
for be as existential verb, 232-9, 307; 
for be in veridical use, 331ff.: 
see also Paraphrase 
Locative construction of copula, 
in English, 18, 27-9 
in Greek, 156-67 
paralocative and metaphorical uses, 159- 
64, 375-9 - 
connected with existential sense, 164—7, 
233-7, 252-7, 262, 271-6, 288f., 314, 
376; 
with vital sense, 378f.; 
see also Possessive construction 


Meaning, focal, 6f., 386f., 392; 
meaning of be as copula, 194-8, 222-7, 
395-9; 
of existential verb: how it is to be ana- 
lyzed, 229f., 307-14 
see also Ambiguity, Lexical Value, Para- 
phrase, Semantics, Univocity 
Metaphor, in use of locative construction, 
161-4; 
in the development of meaning, 373-87 
Moods: indicative-declarative, 187, as mark 
ef truth claim 189-91, 343f.; 
non-indicative (“‘oblique’’?) moods, 189- 
94, 31ln 
Morphological derivation, how related to 
transformational derivation, 17, 78, 107, 
— -289f. 
Mutative aspect, see Static aspect 


Names, see Proper names 

Nominalization as a transformation, 15-17, 
26; 
abstract nouns as nominalizations, 16f., 
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77-9, and see Abstract nouns; 
agent (Concrete) nominalization, 77, 106- 
8, 142, 144f., 148, 461; 
sentential nominalization, 79f. ; 
nominalized forms of sipi: dv and obcia, 
453-62; 
see also Abstract nouns, Sententia! sub- 
jects 
Nominal sentence, 63-7, 68 n.12, 188f., 
195, Appendix B (435-52); 
the term is confusing, 85f.;: 
not primitive, 200f.; 
results from zeroing of be, 210f.; 
the special case of yph, 117f., 442 
see also Omission of sipi 
Non-copulative uses of be, 
in English, 22f., 30-5; 
in Greek, 80-4, 224, 228ff., Chapters VI 
and VIL throughout ; 
see also Existence, Possessive construc- 
tion, Potential use, Veridical use 
Nootka language, 54-8, 171 
Noun: elementary nouns, 18f., 76f., 93; 
in predicate position 107f.; 
distinction of noun-verb correlated with 
subject-predicate structure, 47-59; 
similarly for noun-adjective distinction, 
103f.; 
personal nouns, 77, 91-4; 
first-order nominals, 76f., 93f., 290-2, 
298; 
so-called animate nouns, 77, 93; 
see also Abstract nouns, Nominalization, 
Proper names, Sentential subjects 
Nuncupative use of be, see Proper names 


Omission of sii, irrelevant for deep struc- 
ture, 65f., 264n, 274, Appendix B (435- 
52); applies to existential verb as well as 
copula, 249n, 449-52; 
see also Nominal sentence 

Ontology and the verb be, 1-8, 372, 402-6, 
416-9 

Operand, see Sentence operator, Verb 
operator 


Paralocative, see Locative construction 
Paraphrase, as a method of defining lexical 
meaning, 229-33, 239, 307 
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Participle of be, philosophical use of, 367, 
455-—7 
Performative use of language, 184; perfor- 
mative verbs and sentence operators, 
193f.; see also Speech acts 
Periphrastic construction of be, 126-48; 
definition of, 127-30; 
philosophical interest of, as replacing any 
finite verb by be, 8 (with n. 13), 126, 
214f. (with n. 45); 
static aspect of, 137f.; 
articular participle not periphrastic, 142f. 
Person, grammatical, 70-5, 91f.; 
in existential uses of be, 240, 400 n. 32, 
418; 
connections with persons as paradigm 
subjects, 92, 223, 416-8; 
see also Noun, personal 
Possessive construction of be, 62n, 80f., 
228, 265-71; 
combined with copula, 323f.; 
parallel in Ewe, 215; 
overlap with locative construction, 160, 
265-8, (with n. 34), 323, with locative- 
existential, 165f., 273f., with copula- 
existential, 276f.; 
reflected in sense of 6vta and oboia 
(‘property’), 455, 458, 461 
Potential construction (oti with infinitive), 
80f., 178f., 228, 292-6 
Predicate: broader and narrower definition 
of, 38f.; 
ontological predicates in Aristotle, 43, 
47£.; 
predicate genitive, 161, 167-9, 228n; 
predicate nouns and adjectives with verbs 
‘other than be, 202ff., 217-22; 
see also Copula, Predication, Subject, 
and Chapter IT throughout. 
Predication and the verb de, 4-8, Chapter IT 
throughout ; 
syntactic and semantic predication, 42, 
69, 185, 227; 
ontological, 43, 47f.; 
judgmental (conceptual), 44f.; 
verb as a sign of, 184-91, 226, 396ff. 
is of predication, in formal logic and 
natural languages, 212-5; 
connected with static aspect, 224, 415f. 
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sign of predication: three levels of gener- 
ality, 226f., 396f.; 
see also Copula 
Prepositions, the use of cipi with, 161-4; 
see also Locative construction 
Proper names, 
as elementary nouns, 54n, 93 with n. 12; 
as discriminating individuals, 73f. with 
n. 21; 
as predicates of be (nuncupative use), 36, 
108 with n. 29, 315; 
nuncupative construction with be-re- 
placer, 249n 


Quantifier-adjectives, see Adjectives 


Referential constancy and antecedent for 
pronouns, 71-4 


Sanskrit: existential verb in initial position, 
257n;3 
omission of be in, 437 
Seem, its relation to be, 203f., 356f., 392-4 
Semantical uses of be, 399-414; 
as sentence-operators, restricted to third 
person, 400 n. 32, 418 
Semantics, strong and weak, 7n, 229; 
relation to syntactic analysis, 290, 307-13, 
342-4, 347n; 
semantic role of existential verb, 310-4; 
see also Lexical value, Meaning, Para- 
phrase 
Sentencehood and predication, 185-91 
Sentence intonation, 187 with n. 5, 189, 191 
Sentence operator: the verb be as, 23 (with 
n. 42), 116-8, 203; 
in periphrasis, 146f.; 
includes all cases of sentential subject for 
be, 150; 
in impersonal construction, 178-81; 
moods and modalities as sentence opera- 
tors, 191-4; 
existential verb as, 141, 258, 270, 277-82 
(Type IV), 282-8 (Type V), 310-9; 
veridical use of be as, 311-3; 
quantifier words as, 263; 
in potential construction, 293-6; 
occurs only in third person, 400n. 32, 418; 
see also Kernel sentence forms 
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Sentential subjects (nominalized sentences), 
79f., 94, 97-101, 110-8, 178; cf. 283ff.; 
in veridical use, 313, 335ff. 

Situation of utterance (speech situation), 
distinguished from linguistic context, 70, 

75 
as factor in sentence form, 396n; 
as affecting truth conditions, 416; 
see also Deixis 

Spatial intuition: underlying the concept of 
existence, 313f., 317f., 387f.; 
underlying other abstract concepts, 373f., 

380-6 
see also Locative construction 
Speech acts, theory of, 186f., 193 n. 11, 
345f. 
Statement, see Truth claim 
Static (stative) aspect of be, 
contrasted with kinetic (mutative) aspect, 
195~207, 217-27, 238; 

reinforced in perfect periphrasis, 132, 
137f.; 

characterizes the system as a whole, 388f.; 

underlies the causal verb ‘‘put/make’’ 
(*dhe-), 390-3; 

its philosophical significance, 415f. 

Station, verbs of, as be-replacers, 217-9, 
222-4 

Statistics on the uses of elui, 87 with n. 4, 
92 n. 10, 102, 104, 142n, 158, 200, 324, 
333 with n. 3, 412; 
on word order, 427-34; 
frequency of is and was in English, 407n 

Stoic theory of lekta, 44, 48; 
defective (elliptical) lekta, 68f; 
theory of impersonal verbs, 170 with n. 26 

Subject, 
formal definition of (for English), 38; 
grammatical and extra-linguistic, 42ff., 

A9ff., 312-4, 318f.; 
logical subject and predicate, 44f.; 
ontological subjects in Aristotle, 47f.; 
understood subject, 61, 68-75, 90; 
sentential subjects (nominalized sen- 
tences), 79; 
distinction of subject and predicate lapses, 
120, 144; 
see also Predicate and Chapter II through- 
out 
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Topic and comment, 40n, 45f., 224; 
in statements of identity, 120, 144 
Transformational grammar, 10-35, 60-7, 
88-90, etc.; 
applied to periphrasis, 127ff., 144f.; 
to impersonal verbs, 171ff.; 
to the theory of moods, 191-4; 
to apposition and quasi-predicatives, 
201-3; 
to existential sentence types, 251-8, 277- 
88, 298-301 ; 
to possessive construction, 265—71; 
see also Kernel sentence forms, Nominal- 
ization, Verb operator, Sentence oper- 
ator, Zeroing 
Truth (concept of) and the verb be, 5, 313, 
331-70 
Truth claim, 186f., 343f., 
associated with indicative verb and de- 
clarative sentence form, 189-91, 194, 
226, 331, 357, 359; 
expressed by eipi, 311, 359, 368-70; 
contrasted with metalinguistic concept of 
truth, 369f.; 
see also Veridical use 
Turkish: moods and tenses in, 192; 
copula in, 214 


Univocity: the myth of primitive simplicity 
of meaning, 380ff. 
see also Ambiguity, Metaphor 


Verb: 
as sign of predication, 47-53, 184-91; 
the verb be as a theoretical entity, 207-10; 
verbs of station, 217-24, 388; 
see also Noun, Mood, Impersonal con- 
struction, Static aspect, Truth claim 
Verb operator, 144-50, 163, 203 
Verbals in -t6é¢ and -téog, as used with 
cipt, 146f. 
Verbless sentence, see Nominal sentence 
Veridical use of be, 23, 155, 215, 228, 331- 
70; 
connections with existential use, 309; 
semantic analysis, 311-3; 
veridical construction defined, 335-7, 
342-4; 
generalized for intentional modalities 
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other than statement, 337-42; 139, 254f., 264n, 424-33; 
connections with copula, 356-62, 408; see also Initial position 
see also Truth claim 
Vital nuance (‘‘am alive’’) for be, 22f.,224f., Zeroing: 
233-5, 240—S; of subject expression, 61, 63-8, 90, 98, 
connection with locative use, 378f. 283f., 293f. ; 
: of éoti, 63, 65f., 111, 210f., 335f., 436ff.; 
Word order: in formal definition of subject other cases of zeroing, 158n, 209-11, 339; 
and predicate for English, 38-40; zero forms of personal pronouns, 63-5; 
in Greek, of no syntactic significance, 113 see also Ellipse 
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trated in detail by quotations from Greek literature together 
translation. The description aims at the syntactic definition of “eat 
the basis of Zellig Harris’ theory of elementary sentence | fo s and 
formations. The description is supplemented by a system st ‘ : i 
the theoretical problems raised by the concepts of subject, ph ‘ dicate 
and existence sentences expressed by the verb be. The stuc yi | au 
an analysis of the linguistic and conceptual nity of the sy ; 
the verb be, and of the concept of Being which is fund puis these 
The book is intended for Hellenists, philosophers and. ? guists alike ~ for 
anyone interested in the use and meaning of the verb be in a natural languay 
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